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On  arriving  at  the  close  of  oar  fifth  volume^  it  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  briefly  of  ourselves."  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  far  we  have 
fulfilled  the  expectations  given  in  our  prospectus.  "Whether  our  sen- 
timents on  political  subjects  are  approved  or  not,  we  have  spoken  with 
honesty  our  undisguised  opinions,  nor  have  we  sacrificed  sincerity  for  " 
the  sake  of  popularity*  The  same  tine  We  are  d^teriMned  to  porsue, 
find  to  speak  unwelcome  truths  at  ihe  risquQ^  of  dimU^ishiag  our  salas. 
Private  emolument  has  not  been  made  our  object  in  this  publication : 
A  consciousness  of  self-approbation,  and  the  applause  of  a  discerning 
few  are  noble  rewards.  * 

To  our  correspondents  we  acknowledge  our  o1)ligations  for  many 
valuable  communications,  and  solicit  a  continuance  of  their  favours. 
Through  their  kind  assistance  our  pages  have  been  often  enriched. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  all  tastes.  ^Ve  have, been  censured  foor  very 
opposite  <)ualities.  Some  have  told  us;-o(]f  p^6erbav^  t>eeii  ioCk  learn- 
ed ;  and  others  have  blamed  us  for  a  defect  in  this  vespect.  We  hav« 
,  been  called  too  grave,  and  trifling  has  been  re6»n^i^ead^d  to  us.  But 
<\'c  fear  many  Btistake  as  to  the  qualities  •  which 'tt  •  niagafiae  ought  to 
possess,  and  have  formed  their  judgment^ PA  ^^eld^cit^^  "models,  by 
which  the  Irish  taste  has  been  vitiated.  After  tbe  plan'  of  the  most 
respectable  British  publicatioos  of  a  slnMlar  kind»  we  have  aimed  to 
make  a  magazine  a  collection  of  important  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  not  merely  calculated  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  to  raise 
the  mind  to  higher  view«.  We  put  in  our  claims  for  some  share 
in  the  honour  of  literature,  to  which  we  are  desirous  to  conduct  our 
Headers,  and  which  we  consider  to  be  strictly  compatible  with  the  na^ 
lure  of  a  periodical  miscellany. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  we  could  convey  in  a  short  compass  to  oar 
leaders,  all  the  hints  we  have  received  intended  for  our  instruction. 
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We  hare  been  advised  to  abandon  graver  subjects,  and  gift  receipts 
in  quackery  and  cookery.  Perhaps  a  report  of  the  fashioni  would  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  our  readjMs.  We  havp  also  beep  advised  to  giye 
B  fro0tispi(»ce,  as  a  decpration  to  each  number.  If  we  bad  a  subject  tq 
iUostrate  by  a  good  print,  we  should  not  obfect  to  the  expense  of  ai^ 
•ngraving;  but  we  cannot  (conseiit  to  a^use  the  pub)ic  by  giving  pre- 
tended likenes^s,  or  amuse  by  the  frivolities  and  refiise  of  the  graphic 
art. 

Wp  hope  it  will  not  be  imputfed  to  us  as  arroganpe,  if  w^  venture 
to  decline  qiuch  of  the  advicjB  we  have  received  ;  yet  we  are  i|ot  too 
•  proud  to  Jfari);  and  s}iall  wiiljngly  avajl  purse)vf§  of  the  iustri^qtioii 
ivhich  dur  cortespondeobi  and  friends  may  communicate  tou^  but  we 
fDannot  promise  to  »urrender  our  own  judgpients,  and  we  are  convinced 
such  a  sacrifice  would  not  be  required  of  us  by  those  best  qualified  to 
instruct. 

Wfe  trust  vre  shall  not  be  considered  as  presuinptuoug,*  if  we  cb^ra(> 
*t|brite  o^r  labours'  iii  the  W6i-ds  of  the  poetr... 

!  r"  '      '    '  .  .       '  #       ' 

fi^x^X,  U  j^sn^i  t^  wl«m'4thfiri|F^ 
The  ietm^4  reflect  on  what  before  they  koinr  | 
Osrelete  of  cepture,  nor  too  food  pf  fame» 
1^  ijb^'d  to  |»raif«»;  butjm  aM 
'-''  A^fTif,  «^1f)5  t?  ^ttff,  cu;  of^     . 
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To  the  Pnprietort  qfihg  Belfast  Magstiw. 

THE  REJOINDER  OP  t.  B. 
**What  a  in«n&trous  fellow  art  tbon, 
thus   to  rail  ttn  one,  that  w  neither  knowo 
ef  tbee,  nor  knouts  thee  ?>* 

HHAKilPBAIIE. 
GSNTLBMRK, 

I^HE  two  last  numbers  of  your 
.  Magazine  have  favoured  me  with 
a  tolerably  ample  portion  of  crimma- 
tion.  Your  known  regard  to  justice 
will  readily  allow,  the  accused  to  be 
beard  in  his  own  defence. 

In  my  letter  to  a  Student  ait  college 
DO  name  is  mentioned,  no  indiTidual 
is  indentified.  A  portion  of  its  con- 
tents is  applied  to  a  Mr.  M<Uenry» 
styled  the  Bard  of  Erin,  by  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  T,  and  by  an  Irish 
Student  Hiese  gentlemen,  then, 
coDstroct  my  lan^age  into  personal 
alltisioo,  while  itself  contains  no  per* 
sooalities.  1  acknowledge  there  are 
two  sentences  in  my  Setter  which 
will  now  appear  applicable  to  the 
Bard  of  £riu,  not  owing  to  their 
own  contents,  but  to  the  interpreta 
tion  put  upon  them  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Poet.  The  sentences  are,  «« it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  Bard  you 
inentton  gains  by  endeavouring  to 
add  to  biH  stature,  and  at  so  much 
expense  too,  unless  he  expects  the 
more  successfully  to  recommend  him- 
self to  tome  of  these  (air  angels  who 
set  a  high  value  on  appear.inces.  £ 
should  have  imagined  bis  Bardsbip 
would  rather  have  been  proud  of  re- 
sembling the  crooked  and  dwarhsh 
figure  of  Pope"  lo  Mr.  M'Henry 
1  do  hereby  express  my  sorrow,  that 
any  thing  said  by  me,  should  have 
given  occasion  lo  his  two  professed 
friends  inadvertently  to  expose  his 
bodily  inhrmities.  From  these  twp 
sentences  it  is  impossible  for  sophistry 
itself  to  extract  any   reflection   upoa 
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the  mind  of  the  poet.     No  publict*'* 
tion  of  his,  at  the   time    of    writing  ' 
the  letter,  had  1  so    much    as    seen.  ' 
To  no  production  of  thnt  gentleman 
have  I  made  the  least  alhision.     1  hat 
1  have  at  all    pointed    a   single    cx« 
pression  against   his    writings    cannot 
be    proved   or    inferred     from     any 
language  of  my  letter.     Therefore  I 
ain   justified    in   averting    thai     the 
Irish  ikudent  has  illogicaJly    cHarget\ 
me  with  making  an  attack  upon  the 
compositions  of  the    Bard    of    Erin/ 
My   Correspondent    had     oMntioned 
some  person,  from  Ireland    (not  Mr»^ 
M*Henry)    wIk>    was     unsuccessfully  i 
attempting  to  publish  poems  by  sub-  . 
scription.      Without  alluding   to.  this ' 
person  or  any  other,  with  no  intention 
to  give    offence,    the   mere   cirdunu 
stance  of  unsiiccessfalness  ki  thus  be.  • 
coming  an  author,  ^ve  occaskm    to 
all  that  has  been  said  as  to  publish* - 
ing  by  subscription,  as  also  to  myob* 
servaiions     respecting   mferior  Poets* 
lliat  Pope,  Burns,  or    others  of  dis- 
linguished  celebrity  have,  of  necessity^ 
for    emolument,    or    in     compliance 
with  the  ea^ne^t  solicitation. of  learned 
friends,   published     by     subscHptioo, 
furnishes  no    tenable  ground  for  ani* 
mad  version  upon  what  4  have  written. 
If  by  the  merited  and  unsolicited  pal 
tronage    of   subscription,    the    world 
have  been  privileged    with   some    of 
the  most  tamous    works,    they    have 
also  been   imposed  on  by    the    most 
paltry  performances,  introduced  to  the 
public  view  thiough    tne    aid    of    a 
list  of  subscribers,  wiio  were  procured 
by  the  specious  hand  bills     and    the 
assiduous   canvass    of    the    conceited 
8crib'^)ler. 

Tiiat  8on»e  Poets  are  inferior  to 
others,  that  some,  who  assume  that 
name,  are  beneath  criticism,  that  of 
such  as  are  inferior,  some  may  im*' 
prove,     add     •thtrs  never   become' 
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cmineot  it  (be  turn  of  all  I  have 
said.  If  herein  I  have  fairly  procured 
tlie  blame  of  indiscriminate'  censure. 
Id  the  candid  reader  judge.  General 
censure,  wher^  no  name  is  mentioned, 
nfty  be  im proven  by  all  to  whom  it 
applies,  without  wounding  the  filings 
of  any  lodi^iduat  before  the  public. 
General  crtUcism  founded  in  truth  is 
right,  as  well  as  particular  praise  or 
bUmt.  If  tily  remarks  are  applicable 
to  BO  a»odem  productioaf,  let  them 
meet  with  that  contempt  which  they 
daienre :  but  they  are  not  condeowable 
if  some  rhymers  merit  whatever  blame 
they  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  cou- 
taiii.  DrrdeOf  in  the  poem  entitled 
Ma^-Fleckuoe,  says, 
*'  Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  hods  in  be 
Wbu  standf  con&mied  io  fuU  stupidity,; 
Ths  rest  to  soom  istat  meaaioif  make  pra- 

tcoce, 
Bui  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 

^by  aite  these  lines  reprehensible  f 
Because  an  individual  b  iili>naturedly 
named,  and  principally  because  (hey 
are  not  tnte.  Precisely  to  mark  a 
wfilier,  to  make  no  quotations  from 
his  compositbnt  illustrative  of  hb 
nijitakes*  to  point  out  no  particular 
defects  with  %hich  he  is  chai^eable, 
and  ^et  indirige  groundless  and  indis- 
criminate censure  on  both  the  man 
and  bis  writii^g  is  improper.  How 
far  I  am  guilty  of  this  impropriety, 
and  imw  far  the  Irish  Student  is 
chargeable  therewith  in  his  answer  to 
my  letter,  let  reason  and  candour  de- 
termine. A  section  of  my  epistle  he 
calb  an  unfounded,  ill-conceived,  and 
iU-expressed  invective :  but  wherein 
it  b  so  is  not  stated.  He  cliarges 
roe  either  directly  or  obliquely  with 
igneiance,  stupidity » misrepresentation, 
oross  misiatement,  illiberal  abuse,  in- 
delicacy, scurrility,  want  of  feeling, 
want  of  breeding,  insult  and  moral 
depravity.  1  would  beg  leave  to  ask 
this  gentleman,  in  a  <^uotation  firom 
himself,  does  he  conceive  the  above 
language  suitable  to  "the  improved 
manners  of  the  present  Umes.**  I 
hope  he  does  not.  He  writes,  be 
says  ill  defence  of  the  judament  of 
the  ablcM  among  the  pro^ors  in 
college,  and  at  the  desire  of  a  number 
€ff  the  Irbh  Students.  For  the  sake 
cif  literature,  and  the  honour  of  Irbb- 
inen,'I1tnisl  he  had  the  approbatioii^ 
oC  no  maa  iQihe  use  of  the  language* 


above  quoted.  I  am  inelined  to  think 
he  wrote  in  a  passion,  and  without 
a  deliberate  approbatwn  of  himseK. 
it  would  be  a  large  addition  to  liie 
refinement  of  even  this  relined  age, 
were  the  tongue  and  (he  pen  for  ever 
prohibited  the  use  of  such  language. 
I'he  orations  of  oppohents.  ^od  the 
publications  of  controversial  whtera 
would  be  much  curtailed. 

Since  the  writing  of  my  letter,  ( 
have  been  favoured  with  a  reading 
of  the  poemeiuitied  "  Patrick"  He- 
specUng  this  tale,  the  Irish  Student 
c6uciu4^,  that,  I  liaye  either  not 
seen  the  work  which  1  yet  endeavour 
t9  depreciate,  or  having  seeu  it,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  aoy 
Ulewbhes  in  it  1  iiat  production  is 
more  than  human  in  whKU  there  are 
no,  unperfectious.  The  iiludent  cknts 
nU  sav  it  is  without  fouUs  ;  but  from 
my  alieged  disposition  infers  an  in- 
capacity of  disoeniing  them.  He 
seems  to  hint  it  is  wiihontyerabhes, 
at  least  in  its  plan,  lai)guage»  anH  ideas. 
He  calli  it  an  excellent,  beautifui 
little  poem,  that  w»ll  be  rp&d  M 
adomred  for  centuries.  Depreciation 
is  not  more  detrimental  than  exag* 
gerated  encomium.  He  that  iaitcrs 
an  author  beyond  what  he  dtierves, 
does  him  as  much  ii^ry  as  the  un- 
just critk:  who  detracts  from  hbreal 
merits. 

Influenced  by  no  envy  or  preju- 
dice agdinst  Mr  M*Henry  with  whom 
1  have  not  the  least  acquaintance, 
from  a  real  regard  to' hb  success  as 
an  author  aiul  a  poet,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  crbservafiofis 
on  "Fatrick"  in  addition  to  the 
jost  critique  of  Amicus.  This  pub- 
iication  appears  to  roe  to  have  t>een 
rather  umeasonable  both  as  to  time 
and  place,  'i  he  summer  of  nkiety- 
eight  has  elapsed  ;  t>etter  times  have 
ensued;  being  an  unhappy  period,  it 
would  seem  more  prudent,  and  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  Irishman 
to  cast  a  veil  over  it,  than  by  a 
tragical  detail  of  our  follies  and  our 
woes  to  revive,  especially  in  another 
country,  what  is  partly  forgotten. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Patrick's 
exclamation,  commencing  with 

Ah  t  no,  i  see  the  desolated  ^sras,^ 
page  13th  aivl  Idfh,  display  consider- 
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4|He  poetic  talent.    They  are  musical 

9nd  goo4»  espec  sally  these  four : 

*-'  tf«  orchards  MHile  with  fruiiful  bODOiir» 

No  (ultur'd  flowers  the  gardocr's  piide 

display  ; 
Ko  peataot  whistles  o*er  the  dewy  vale. 
No  Maiden  listens  to  her  lover's  tale." 

But  b  this,  in  page  18tb,  and  other 
part<  of  the  poein^  are  not  the  laisfbr- 
lunes  of  the>e  tiroes  exaggerated } 
Poetic  license  should  not  A^rr  admit  of 
heightening  the  picture  beyonu  what  is 
true.  Ibe incidents  are nol  remote^  the 
poein  is  principally  narrative*  ai^d 
Henry  is  introduced  declaring, 

-**  And  troth  alone  shall  dictate  what  I 
say" 

The  fruits  of  ihe  ground  were  not 
destroyed ;  provision  was  plenty  both  in 
possession  and  in  prospect:  actual 
disturbance  was  limited  to  a  few  spots  : 
trade  and  public  credit  continued 
to  a  remarkable  extent  during  ti^ 
Very  time  of  commotion.  In  some 
unavoidable  instances  the  innocent 
may  have  sutfercd;  but  io  general, 
puuishment  fell  upon  the  head  of  the 

Silty.  l*be  attempts  to  rebel  were  de- 
ited  without  much  loss  of  blood. 
Juatiee  ahd  humanity  were  prevalent, 
even  in  the  exercise  ot  martial  law 
amongst  our  deluded  countrymen. 

Some  expressions  in  this  poem 
seem  to  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of 
those  who  appeared  in  open  rebel- 
lion. Let  the  foUowing  stanzas  illus* 
Irate  this  remark: 
**  Not  still  to  jtatxe  is  fuccess  allied. 
And   fortune    ^oiiled  upou  the  stronger 

side— 
Whea  heaven  appeared  to  give  the  rigkU* 

0US  o'er, 
And  seemed  a  while  to  rule  the  earth  no 

more; 
]l«t  hts  dread  arm  with  ▼engeaiice  y«t 

shall  come 
Aud  tgranu  tremble  as  he  writes  tbair 

dooni.'* 
The  wild  extremes  to  which  advo« 
cates  for  refsnp  have  run,  the  modem 
htstorv  of  continental  Europe,  aud 
especially  of  France,  the  miseries  of 
aaarony,  should  excite  every  mao  to 
use  his  inilueiMse  in  promoting  the 
peace  of  bis  country.  $o|omoo*s  pre- 
cept Is  a  good  oi«,  **  Fear  the  Lord 
and  the  kmg,  and  meddle  not  with 
them   that  are  givea  to  chanfe. 


Some  liues  of  .this  pfodudioo  ana 
prosaic,  as, 

••  Forced  from   their  mined  heoMs  and 

friendii  to  gO'<-> 
As  oace  by  business  far  ahroail  oompef  iHl 
With  oue  companioo  home  my  way  I  held.' 
while  others  display  poetic  beauty,  a^ 

**  Wc  heard  a  voice  which  mag  a  tale 'of 

woes. 
Wild  at  the  rocks  from  whence  Its  oambcvs 

roee: 
We  bent  to  listea«»^all  my  bosom  fclowodi 
While  thus  the  strains  in  plaintive  citfx 

dence  flowed.*' 
Mary's  song,  b  page  24th,  She  being 
considered  a  maniac,  may  be  natu* 
rally  supposed  to  be  incoherent;  b^t 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  language 
should  he  rough,  mean,  or  inharmo^ 
nious. 
On  tkit  rerses, 

«<  'Twas  patriot  warmth  that  ^dhishtate 

excite,**^ 
This  house  to  youthfnl  Henry  dU  belong. 
His  powerful  arm  with    feugeaace  M 
abound.'* 

I  wouU  observe,  fa  mod  modem 
poetry  the  auxiliary  verb  is  nottlius 
asedp  unless  in  the  egpression  Af  ad- 
miration, or  where  a  duestioo  is  asked; 
I'he  abreviatioQt  thgtS  and  ye'd  are 
inelegant. 

Perspicuity  and  simplicity  are  the 
chief  recommendatory  chancteristics 
of  this  poem. 

1  hese  are  laudable  qualities  in  ever^ 
composition  but  especially  feo  in  a 
tale.  A  want  of  fire  and  spirit  is  iik 
chief  defect. 

Viewing  the  entire  e^iecution  of 
"Patrick/'  I  presume  theauilior  should 
not  be  offended  though  he  w^re  rank- 
ed amongst  the  nuint>er  of  inferior 
poets,  and  allowed  a  little  preemii* 
oence  in  that  station  ;  nor  should  hit 
fellow  Student  deny  my  remarks  the 
dignity  of  criticism,  ^ven  tho|igh  iO 
comparing  a  Scott  id  the  sun  1  haif 
likened  the  Bard  ol  Erin  to  a  revolving 
planet. 

Any  recommendation  fi-om  an  oppo- 
nent might  be  supposed  to  be  almost 
useless.  Were  i  to  assume  tlie  air 
of  a  counselk>r  my  advice  to*^  the 
Irish  Student  would  be.  I^t  your 
attempts  at  witticism  be  always  na- 
tural. The  story  ol  the  cock  is  un- 
worthy ol  reply  ;  it  is  forced  hu.  : 
mux,  and  •iich,,ii%i|^t^t.  p«»  for 
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wit  among  the  discerning.  Let  your 
premises  be  always  as  extensive  as 
yo«r  cotKilttsionf.  Censure  modestly 
and  mildly.  Nerer  go  about  to  se- 
«ure  the  esteem  or  trtendship  of  this 
man,  by  becoming  the  foe  of  that ; 
nor  seek  lo  esiabtish  the  reputation 
of  one,  by  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  ruin  of  another.  Fulsome  en* 
C9iniuro»  and  ill  natured  depreciation 
are  both  extremp>.  Give  every  man 
feir  play,  and  he  will  stand  at  that 
level  in  society  to  which  his  merits 
raise,  or  his  demerits  sink  him. 
-   Bnllynahinch       S.   £• 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magaiitie. 

reVER    HOSPITAL    AND    HOUS£  OF  K£- 
COVERY,  CO HK- STREET. 

Dubnn,\2ih^tpnl,\S\0. 

AS  It  appears,  bv  a  reference  to 
the  rt'g  stry  of  .admissions,  that 
many  children  belonging  to  di()*erent 
charily  schools  in  Dublin,  labouring 
under  contagious  fever,  have  been 
lately  received  iiitosaid  hospital,  the 
managing  committee  feel  it  incumbent 
on  tliein,  lo  recommend  to  the  governors 
and  governesses  of  these  chariiies  a 
inure  strict  observance  of  personal 
cleanliness  amongst  the  children,  (o- 
gelher  with  free  ventilation,  as  well 
as  frequent  cleansing  and  white-washing 
of  the  rooms,  used  as  schools  and 
dormitories.  ; 

The  committee  also  wish  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  «»pper  classes  of 
iniiabiiants  in  Dublin,  the  bad  etfects 
occasioned  by  the  filthy  and  con- 
fined state  ip  which  a  great  majority 
of  their  servants  are  usuall}  lodged, 
as  to  bedding,  apartnients,  &c.  &c. 
which  in  many  instances  have,  to  the 
knowledge  ot  the  committee,  proved 
tlie  means  of  exciting  and  keeping 
up  cohlagious  fever. 

The  committee  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
^ubh'c  on'  the  success  of  an  institution 
which  has  proved  the  happy  means  of 
giving  a  considerable  check  "  to  the 
progress  of  contagious  fever,  and  con- 
icqueniiy  6\  having  improved  thj 
liealth  o?  the  inhabitants  of  this  popu- 
lous ciiy,  as  it  is  a  Javt  which  caii- 
not  be  too  generally  knoren,  that  since 
tlie  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1804> 
the  number  of  persons,  for  whom  ap- 
pUcatioo  lias  been    oiade   for  adults'* 


sion  has  diminished,  although  at  the 
commcDcemeiit,  and  for  some  lime 
ttiereafter,  the  district  relieved,  com- 
pieheiided  onl}  about  five  parislies 
m  the  liberty,  and  neither  servants 
nor  persons  affected'  viith  starlet 
fever  were  received,  u  hiist  for  upwards 
of  a  year  past,  the  limits  ot  admission 
have  l)een  extended  to  tiie  entire 
of  the  cUy  ot  Dubhn.  within  the 
circular  ro  id,  and  servants  as  well  as 
every  other  descript'on  ot  poor,  labour- 
ing under  contagious  tever  (scarlatina 
includt'd)   are  now  admis-^ible: 

in  order  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  these  benefits,  the  committee  an- 
nex, the  code  yof  advice,  wliich  the 
porters  attending  »ht:  hospitaicarriagc 
leave  at  every  house  from  whence  a 
patient  is  removed,  whicii  they  earnestly 
nope  wiil  be  strictly  foloweJ  by 
those  persons  to  whom  it  i^»  more 
immeii lately  addressed,  as  well  Us  by 
the  mliabitants  of  tltie  city  of  Dublin 
at  large,  and  in  a  measure  of  this 
important  nature,  the  committee  con- 
fidently expect  the  co  operation  and 
assi^taiice  ot  all  humaiie  and  public 
spirited  individuals. 
By  order, 
William  Hicltardson, 

liegister, 
ADVICE. 

Though  you  havp  sent  your  friend 
to  the  house  of  recovery,  yet  the 
infection  may  still  remain  in  your 
rooms,  and  *al>oul  your*  clothes;  to 
remove  it,  you  are  advi«ed  to  use 
without  delay,  the    following    means: 

1st.  Let  all  your  doors  and  windows 
be  immediately  thrown  open,  and 
let  them  remam  so    for    two    hours. 

2d.  Let  the  house  or  room  whence 
the  patient  is  removed,  be  immediately 
cleansed  ;  all  dirty  t  lothes,  uiensilsj 
&c  should  be  immersed  m  cola 
water;  the  bed  clothes,  alter  being 
first  steeped  in  cold  water,  shpuld  be 
wrung  out,  and  washed  in  warm  water 
and  soap. 

3d.  Let  the  doihes  you  wear  be 
steeped  in  cold  water,  and  afterwiirdi 
washed;  and  let  every  box,  ^**^ 
draSver,  &c.  in  the  infectious  house  be 
enrfptied  ai.d  cleansed. 

4th.  If  vou  He  on  straw  beds,  ^ 
tlie  straw  be  immediately  bumeu»  a"", 
fresh  straw  provided,  and  let  the 
Uckeo  be  $t^pedj>uiM:oid  water. 
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5Ui.  White-mah  all  your  rooms,' 
and  the  entrance  to  ibcin,  witli  lime 
slackcu,  III  the  place  where  you  in* 
icDil  to  use  it,  aoii  while  it  coujtinu^s 
bubulmg  atxt  hot. 

6th.  bcrape  >aur  floor  with  % 
shovel,  and  wash  it  clean,  also  yp^r 
iurnituce. 

7ih.  Ke-^p  in  the  open  air,  for  the 
space  ot  a  week,  as  much  as  you  can. 

And  lastly.  Wash  your  lace,  bands 
and  feet,  and  comb  your  hair  well, 
every  morning. 

N.B.  I  he  benefit  of  this  advice, 
after  inlectiou  has  entered  your 
duelling,  vou.  will  soon  leel,  and 
pewevcnug  in  your  alteiUiou  to  it, 
will,  under  God,  preserve  >ou  from 
all  the  variety  oi  \4  retuheduess  occasion- 
ed by  infectious  fevers. 

Attend  to  it  then  with  spirit  and 
punctuality,  for  be  assured  that  cleaii- 
iiness  \will  check  disease,  nnprove 
your  heal  lb  and  strength,  and  iucieasc 
your  comfort. 

For  the  Bt{fa8t  Momhly  Magazine. 
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I^HAT  pational  education  is  of 
the  utmost  intportance  to  Ireland,  , 
and  tiii^t  rfipld  ^tf  ides  have  been  made 
in  tl^e  advanceinen^  pi  this  de^trea- 
hifi  object,  within  a  few  years,  ate 
facts  gjeo\r^ll>  ^agdmitted,  and  in  pro- 
portion  as  t/ie  ^extent  and  benefit 
of  what  has  been  done  are  acknow. 
ledgt^d,  so  does  tl)e  view  <  xcite  jje- 
nerai  inquiry,  as  to  yl^at  )ct  remains 
to  be  done,  or  wha^  me^ures  may 
be  adO|>ted  to  render  thp  cbjec^  more 
ditTusive  aud  permauentr  ')  he  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  individuals  but  also 
of  associated  bodies,  \\^s  beep  tunie4 
to  the  sijbject,  Tarious  plans  have  beei^ 
proposed  and  considerable  ^xert:ou 
has  been  made  and  is  ^till  makings 
in  .  the  laudable  endeuvour  t^  ex« 
tend  the  blessings  of  instruction. 

Wiipn  it  is  considered  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land are  excluded,  by  the  poverty 
of  their  condition,  from  deriving  any 
advantage  Irom  the  customary  mode^ 
of  daily  education,  and  that  so  cir- 
cumstanced, tti(jsi*  individuals  are  the 
more  immediate  obiecis  in  view  \ 
the  natural  research  is  as  to  that 
mode  which  if  adopted,  will  be  most 
diffusive  and  bcnencial  in  its  results  ^ 
and  in  the  inquir\,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  mto  special  consideraiioo  ihe 
situation  of  the  persons  intended  to 
be  benefited,  who,  almost  wiihout  ex- 
ception, derive  subsistence  !rt»m  con? 
tiiiued  labour,  and  of  toui>e  must 
be  accommodated  by  arrangements  an* 
swering  to  their  short  pefiods  of  lei- 
sure. 

Amongst  ihe  yarious  plans  therefore 
hitherto  suggested,  none  has  pen  taps 
been  adopted  more  generally  useful^ 
under  the  foregoing  circunistances,  or 
more  effectually  tending  to  the  end 
proposed,  than  the  establishment  o\ 
bunday  Schools. 

1  hey  hold  out  to  the  cljildren  of 
the  manufacturer  and  tiie*  peasant, 
the  means  of  procuring  msiruciion  oif 
the  most  important  kind,  at  once 
tending  to  iiiculcate  the  principles  of 
reIi^ioo>  leading  as  a  coosequeiicej  t^ 
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circency  and  good  conduct,  aiid  af- 
fording a  ple4<aiig  domescic  emploj^. 
tiieiii  to  the  lowtr  ordeu  in  the  im- 
provement of  tlicir  miiid^  by  reading, 
aiid  Itie  iicquiffuKiu  of  lubils  uhjch 
wii!  uc^turaiiy  sU|>ersede  occupatioDi 
nt  the  giosscbt  and  ino»t  fatahy  des- 
tructive tendency  ;  they  aUo  lead  to 
decent  and  useful  appropriations  of 
the  Sabbath,  by  rendering  tiiat  period 
ot  rest  from  bodily  labour  histuinentafto 
the  acquircnaenl  of  knowledge,  which 
is  at  present,  in  too  many  mstance^/ 
dedicated  to  profligacy  a*id  gudt. 

It  b  further  to  Ve  observed,  that 
the  intfuence '  of  these  schools  does 
notcontine  its  effects  merely  to  the  Sun. 
day,  or  to  the  children  wlio  are  the 
more  immediate  (ibjects  of  instruction. 
In  the  one  insiiunce,  the  school  books, 
the  use  of  which  is  given  to  them 
on  the  week  days,  win  be  read  with 
sedulous  attention,  and  the  children 
feeling  tlie  advantages  afforded  them, 
and  appreciating  thefr  value,  will  be 
stimulated  to  extraordinary  diligence, 
and  will  be  found  not  alone  to  cope 
with,  but  sometimes  to  surpass  even 
week  day  scolars  in  application  and 
successful  exertion.  Kor  will  the 
instruction  they  receive  be  always 
confined  to  thenl>elves,  but  what  they 
liave  learned  will  be  communicated 
to  othei-s  with  the  eagerne;»s  of  young 
minds  ardent  at  the  dav^niugs  of  iu- 
fdrma^ion ;  theic  infant  brotners  and 
sisters  will,  in  tuin,  become  their 
(iupils  at  home,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  parents  themselves  derive  the 
^rst  rudimenls  of  knowledge  from 
their  oltijpnng  ;  the  tact  of  a  child 
instructing  his  father  in  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  at  a  Sunday  school,  orogres- 
sively  as  he  niipaelf  received  them, 
is  too  interesting  ^4  important  tob^ 
omitted,  %)d  %\ii^^k^  most  strongly 
that  the  iptluence  of  Sunday-school 
education,  extends  beyond  the  day 
on  tiliich  ii  is  admimsieired  a"d  m\hm 
out  t^walii  of  tiie  i4)^titutioo, 

Thus  far  the  view  has  been  prin- 
cipaHy  directed  to  the  conscauences 
^ullmg  to  tiie  individuals,  tiie  im- 
mediate  objects  of  establishments  such 
as  have  been  stated,  but  a  very 
momentous  and  important  one  remains 
to  be  considered,  and  thfit  is,  th^ 
elfeiis  of  the  relaiioi)  that  will  exist 
between  the  teachers  and  their  scho* 
lari  \  as  (be  instructoirs   generally  act 


a  routetl  feeling  of  %w 
terest  will  oaturally  Im  excittd ; 
the  teachers  oo  the  one  band,  cdnaU 
deriag  it  as  their  duty  not  only  lo 
attend  to  the  educatifm  of  the  chiU 
drenoo  Sunday,  but  likewise  totbeir 
morals  and  conduct  during  the  week, 
(a  ^uperiutendance  which  their  local 
situation  and  individual  kiiowiedge 
will  readily  admit  ol)  they  willaiBist 
them  on  their  entrance  into,  and  pro- 
gress through  life,  considering  it  aa 
their  duty  to  befriend  them  iu  cir« 
cuinstanoes  of  distress,  sickn^  and 
alUictioo. 

The  chiMren  on  (he  other  band 
will  look  up  to  their  teachers  witk 
almost  filial  fondness,  their  growing 
years  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  motives  which  induced  theb  su* 
periors  in  life  to  give  up  their  time, 
^tuitously,  to  the  arduous  task  of 
mstmction,  for  their  advantage,  and 
the  man  will  contemplate  with  af- 
fection and  reverence,  the  Individtiah 
or  decendants  of  those  whose  kind- 
ness instructed  his  infiincy  and  garre 
a  true  value  to  his  riper  years. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  advan* 
tage:»  obviously  resulting  from  Sunday 
school    education:      the    conviction 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  this    object 
has  given  rise  to  the  MUKmioHSun^ 
day  School  Society,  which    hai  beem 
formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  extendinJ 
and  giving  efficacy  to   the  establisb^ 
ment  and  the   conducting  of  Sunda: 
schools  in    Ireland,    a  measure,   it 
trusted,  the   necessity    of  which  wil 
be   sufficieody    felt    to  gain  it  ver 
extensive     patronage     and    support 
Although  Sunday    schools  have 
partially   established    throughout   «.. 
kingdom,  and  have  promoted  propoi 
tionable  good,  it  is  confidently  hopa 
tiiat  this  society  will  tend  to  encreaa 
tlie  number  and  render   education  i 
Ireland  somewhat  commensttrate  wit 
the    necessity   of  its  population.      1, 
England  the    business   haji  been    fo 
some  time  conducted  with    astonish 
big  effect,    as    the    I.oDdon    Sunda^ 
Scliool  Society  state,  that    they  havi 
assisted  or  esublished   2,$\7  sumla 
schools     containing  340>724  scholan 
and  that  the  Stockport  Sunday  schoc 
abne,  consists  of  the  aversge  numb«| 
of  three  thousand   children  and  ujpi 
Wiirds,    {Qiztofyprincipidit^  ofWaii 
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tbo.  Ibt  roult  of  Sunday  school 
iotructioti  has  aoswered  the  most 
Bbguioe  expectation,  Dumbenog  a- 
BMmg  tbe  object:*  who  enjoy  its  be- 
nefits, not  merely  children  but  adults 
and  penoos  far  advanced  in  years. 

lo  order  to  show  tbe  objects  of  this 
iortitQtioo,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  generd    rules  of  the  society  are 


I2th.  An  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  society,  wilh  an  ac- 
count oi  the  state  pi  the  iunus  and  a 
list  of  tile  subscribers  shall  be  publi- 
shed. 


Sd.  Tbe  object  of  tiiis  society  is  to 
pronote  the  establishment  and  facili- 
tHe  tbe  conducttng  of  Sunday  schools 
ia  Ireland. 

3d.  *1  he  society  proposes  to  accom- 
pbA  the  object  of  their  institution » 
by  procuring  and  disseminating  the  most 
a^firoTed  plans  of  conducting  Sunday 
Kbook,  by  supplying  thero  with 
spelhog  books  and  copies  of  the  sacred 
bcnpturrs,  at  reduced  prices,  and 
bt  cootributtng  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  socb  sohoolb  where  necessary,  with- 
ottt  however  inteifering  with  their 
utemal  regulations,  and  as  to  religious 
iotlfiictlon,  confining  themselves  sole- 
ly to  tbe  sacred  Scriptures  or  extracts 
(iKiefroin. 

4tli.  lliat  this  society  shall  receive 
sabicriptions  however  small,  and  that 
a  subscription  of  one  guinea  annually 
Ml   constitute  a  member. 

5th.  llie  subscription  of  ten  pounds 
atone  time  shall  constitute  a  member 
^  life. 

Qlh.  A  committee  of  fifteen  mem* 
bcfi^  resident  in  Dublin,  together 
wtii  tbe  treasurer  and  secretaries,  sba.l 
bt  appointed  to  conduct  the  business 
of  Be  society,  three  of  whom  to  be 
I  quorum. 

71b.  1  he  committee  shall  have  the 
mwagrment  of  the  monies  of  the 
lodety  with  the  exception  of  the 
toadcd  property,  they  shall  fill  up 
mj  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
tbor  own  body,  shall  have  tlie  power 
(i  appointing  country  members  of 
the  coounittee,  and  of  calling  extra- 
udinary  general  meetings  of  the 
I4idety  when  expedient,  giving  a  fort* 
ai^s  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
Object  of  such  meeting, 
tth.  Tbe  committee  shall  meet 
a  month  or  ofteoer  if  necessary., 
lOlh.  The  society  shall  hold  their 
meeting  on^the  last  Tuesday 
in  November,  when  the  accounts  of 
tbe  pieced  ing  year  and  the  report  of 
tke  committee  ibail  be  prescbted. 
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^e  have  procured  for  ike  i^fnr,m^^inn 
qffmr  Seadtrs  6  addnivnul  RrptfrU, 
from  (be  4//#  to  the  iOth  inclusive,  if  the 
'CommiuioMers  of  the  Board  of  £du^ 
cation  in  Irtiand.  f^'e  subfoin  Ike 
Atk  on  the  Diocesan  free  shmpls. 
The  nfhers  shaU  be  given  in  sut" 
cession, 

POUaTH  RBFORT  FBOM  THE  COSfMlS- 
6fO»/tRS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA' 
TION,  IN  IftELANO.  ACT  46  GEO.  III. 
DIOCESAir    FRKB  SCHOOLS. 

TO    his    grace   Charles  Duke    of 
Richmond  and   Lenox,  &e.  9ic. 
&c.     J^rd    Leutenant   General    and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland. 
May  it  Please  your  Grace. 

We  the  uridersigned  Commistoners, 
appointed  for  imjuiring  into  the  se- 
veral funds  and  revenues  granted  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  into 
tlie  state  and  condition  of  all  schooh 
in  Ireland  upon  public  or  charitable 
foundations^  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
vested  in  us,  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
your  grace  our  report  upon  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  diocesan  free  schools  of 
Ireland. 

The  diocesan  free  schools  were  estab- 
lished under  the  atthority  of  an  ,xrt 
passed  in  the  12  Eliz.  c.^  i.  whirik 
enacted,  that  there  should  bo  a  liet: 
school  m  every  diocese  in  Ireland ; 
that  the  lord  deputy  or  other  thief  go- 
vernor or  governors,  Jor  the  time 
being,  should  appoint  the  shoolmasters 
in  every  ^iocese  except  tlipseof  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Mealli,  and  Kildare, 
of  which  the  re>pective  ai-clibishops 
and  bishops  were  to  appoint  ihe  mas* 
ters,  that  the  school-iiouse  for  every 
diocese  should  be  erecttvl  in  the  pnu- 
cipal  shire  town  of  the  dif)ce*e,  at 
the  costs  and  charges  of  the  whole 
docesc,  wiihout  rtrspect  of  freedouiH, 
by  the  device  and  oversight  of  the 
ordiiuries  \i  eath  diocese  (or  the 
vicars  general  side  vacant e)  and  the  ' 
sheriff  ot  thesh.re;  that  the  lord  de- 
puty or  other  chief  governor,  with* 
and  by  the  advice  of  tnepnvycoua* 
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cil,  should  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality    of  each   diocese  appoint 
such  yearly  pension,  salary  or  stipend 
for    every  slioohnasier  as    he  should 
ihink  convenient,  wnereof  the  ordina- 
rits  ol  every  diocese  shoultl  pay  year- 
ly  tor  ever    the  third  part,    and  the 
parsons,     vicars,    prebendaries,     and 
olhtr    ecclesiastical  persons  should  pay 
the  other  two  parts  by  an  equal  con 
tribution,  to    be  made  by  the  ordi. 
narit's ;   and  that  all  churches,  parse- 
nages,  vicarages,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal   llvm^s,  tliat    have   conne   by   any 
title  wnaisoever   to    the  possession  of 
the  queen  or  any   of  her  progenitors 
should  be  charged  with  this  payment 
and  c.^ntribution,    in  whose   hands  or 
possessionpoeverihey  arcor  siiail  come. 
It    appears    that  free  schools   were 
actually  established  under  this  act  in 
most,   if  not  all,  of  the    dioceses    in 
Ireland,    many  of  which  continue  to 
exist  a(  this  time ;  but  at  no  time  do 
the  appear  U>  have  fully  ahswered  the 
purposes  of  their    institution ;    before 
the  restoration  indeed  we    have    not 
been    able    to    iind   any    account  of 
them,  but  from  the  state  of  the  king* 
dual  it  is    not    probable  they    were 
ciliier  regularly  kept  or   usefully  con- 
ducted;  soon  after  that  event  a  com- 
mission,   appears  to  have  been  issued 
by  liie  Lori    Lieutenant  and  council, 
directing  the  bishops  of    the  several 
dioceses  to  carry  the  act  of  the  12. 
KHz.   into  etf'ect,  and  tor  that  purpose 
to  applot  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  of 
the    dilt'erent    ecclesi.istical    livings  in 
eadi  dtuccse  lor  the  stipend   or  salary 
ot  tile  diocesan  schoolmasters,  wnich 
was  accordingly  done   in    many,   and 
perhaps  in  all   the     dioceses;    but  if 
shooU  were  at  tiiat  lime  generally  set 
on  foot,  they  appear  to  have  been  ot 
Jitile  public   utility,    partly  from   the 
want    ot    proper    school  houses,  "^and 
other  accommodations  .or  the  masters. 
In  the    r2th    George    1.  an  act  was 
passed    empowenng    archbishops,    bi- 
shops, &c.  to    set  apart   an   acre    of 
ground,   out  of  any  lands  belonging  to 
ihem,    for  the  site   of  a  free  school, 
to   be  approved  of  by  tlie  chief  go- 
\ernor    lur  the    time   being;  and  di- 
recting, that  until  such  ground  be  set 
out  the  sciiool  should  be  kept  m  such 
Convenient  place  as  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  able  to 


procure  for  a  yearly  rent  or  otherwise  ; 
and  further    empowering    the    grand 
jury  of  each  couuty   to  present,  from 
time  to    time,     such    sums  as    they 
should   hud    reasonable  for  their  res- 
pective proporiion     towards    building 
orrepaiimg  the  school-houses  in  their' 
counties,  to   be  levied  on  the  whole 
oir  sucn  part    thereof   as  are  situated 
in  each    respective    diocese.      Under 
this  act  a  considerable  improvement  ap- 
pears to    have    taken    place    in    the 
slate  of  diocesan  schooU,  but  as  pre- 
sentments lor    the     dirterent  propor- 
tions   of  each  county  in  the    several 
dioceses    \\ere    found    exirrmcly    in- 
convenient, if  not  impracticable,  the 
grand  jury   of  each  county,   in  whicU 
a  diocesan    schoot  is   situated,   were, 
by    an    act  of  29lh  George    11.  em- 
powered   to   present  sums   to   be  le- 
vied on   the  whole  county  for  building 
or    repairing   the    school-house ;    still 
however  there    are    several    dioceses 
unprovided  with  proper  school  houses, 
and  some  without  any,    and  the   ge- 
neral benefit  derived  from  the  whole 
institution  is    far  from    corr€6ponding 
with  the  intention   of  the  legislature, 
or   even  with  the  number  ol  schools 
actually   kept   or  supposed  to  be  so. 
It    appears    from    an    abstract  of  the 
returns  made  from  the  several  dioceses, 
and  herewith  submitted  to  your  grace, 
that  out  of  the  whole  number,  tniny- 
four,    composing  twenty  two    archbi- 
shops, and  bishopricks,    only  ten  arc 
provided  witii   diocesan  school-houses 
in    tolerable    rei>air ;    in  three  others 
the  houses  are  either    out    of  repair 
or  otherwise  insufficient,    ami  the  re- 
mainder are  wholly  uniyrovided,  and 
the  misters  of   such    schools  as    are 
kept  in    them  either   rent   houses  for 
the    purposes,    or  are  accommodated 
in  other  ways.     But  it  appears  from  the 
same  returns    that    in  some   of  them 
no  diocesan  school  is  kept  at  all,  and 
in  others  no   effective  one ;    and  that 
the  ^whole  number  of  effective  schooU 
in  ail  the    dioceses    together    is  only 
thirteen,    and  that  the  whole  number 
ot  scholars  in  all  the  schools  together 
does  not  exceed  380.     In  the  greater 
part    of    the   dioctses    in     whith     no 
school  is  kept  there  is  no    contribu- 
tion from  the  clergy  for  the  payment 
of  a  master ;    but    in  some  instances 
the   salary  is    actually    paid    by    Uie 
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clfrgj  to  tn  .nooiioal  master,  who 
either  keeps  no  school  at  all,  or  one 
on  %  different  foundation,  in  which 
the  diocesan  is  wholly  absorbed. 

Tliese  irregularities  and  defects  in 
the  present  state  of  the  diocesan  schools 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  various 
causes,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
ground  for  supposing  the  backward* 
ness  or  inattention  of  the  bisho|>s  and 
clergy  to  have  had  any  share ;  the  utter 
uaadequacy  of  the  stipend,  which 
b  or  should  be  collected  for  the 
naiatenance  of  the  master,  and  which 
in  no  9ingU  diocese  exceeds  ^40. 
per  annum,  and  in  some  is  so  low  as 
£2h  would  alone  account  for  the  non- 
existence or  discontinuance  of  these 
schools,  except  in  situations  other- 
Wise  advantageous,  and  where  gram- 
mar schools  would  therefore  be  estab- 
lisbed  and  flourish  without  the  aid 
of  so  inconsiderable  an  endowment, 
in  several  instances  the  establishment 
of  other  schools  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  with  ample  endowments,  and 
on  more  enlarged  foundations,  has 
either  wholly  superseded  them,  or 
as  we  have  already  intimated  has 
swallowed  them  up. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  these 
schools,  it  may  seem  to  be  doubt* 
ful  whether  a  system  should  be  con- 
tinued, which  in  its  principal  appears 
oot  altogether  equitable,  and  has  never 
been  found  efiicient  in  practice; 
which  is  not  called  for  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  and,  considered 
as  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  operates  very 
partially  and  unequally,  twelve  out^ 
of  tbjrtvfour  dioceses  contributhig 
Bothing  towards  its  object  At  the 
period  of  its  first  esublishment,  the 
slate  of  this  country  was  such  as  to 
Require  some  effectual  provisions  for 
the  education  even  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  and  as  that  of  tiie 
lower  order  had  been  imposed  on  the 
parochial  clergy  by  the  38th  of  Hen* 
ry  Vlll.  the  tame  policy  was  pur- 
sued on  the  12th  of  Eliz.  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  which  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  could  have 
been  adopted;  at  the  pcesent  day  it 
appears  to  be  both  unnecessary  and 
ineffectual.  If  however  it  should  be 
deemed  imprudent  to  abandon  alto* 
gether  loug    established    foundations, 
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which  however  imperfect  or  inade- 
quate are  still  productive  of  some 
advantage,  we  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending the  adoption  of  measures 
for  rendering  them  more  useful  and 
efficient,  and  placing  them  under 
such  regulations  that  every  droresc 
may  contribute  its  proportion  towards 
tlietr  establishment  and  sopport^;  lor 
these  purposes  we  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest, that  instead  of  requiring  a  school 
to  be  kept  in  every  diocese,  \\iuch 
has  been  already  found  impracticable, 
a  certain  numbt^r  oidy  should  be  es- 
tablihed  in  every  province,  to  be 
supported  out  ot  tiie  contributions 
from  each  dioce&e  in  the  province; 
or,  if  it  should  be  found  more  coa- 
venient,  out  of  a  general  fund  con- 
sisting of  contributions  from  all  the 
dioceses  in  every  province.  •  Suppos- 
ing the  whole  number  of  schools  thus 
established  to  be  twelve,  and  that 
the  average  contribution  of  the  34 
dioceses  uas  £3^,  the  endowment  of 
each  school  would  be  3^102  per  an. 
num ;  but  it  is  presumed  the  ave- 
rage might  be  raised*  to  «ff40  wrtlioot 
bearing  hard  on  the  clergy,  especi- 
ally if  improprietors  were  obliged  to 
coutribute,  and  if  the  sons  o(  the 
poorer  clergy  and  curates  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  schools,  as  free 
scholars;  in  fixing  on  the  situation 
for  the  schools,  regard  should  be  had 
piincpally  to  the  want  of  proper 
giammar  schools  Uk  the  different  iii>tricts 
in  each  province,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  to  the  continuance  of  the  best  of 
the  diocesan  schools  already  existing; 
by  the  acts  of  the  12th  George  1.  and 
2<^lh  George  11.  provision  is  made 
for  building  and  repairing  dioccban 
school •houM.'s;  and  in 'the  act  whir.^ 
would  be  nece:»sary  tor  the  purpose 
here  suggested  ihey  might  be  so  a* 
mended,  as  loapplyand'be  accommodat- 
ed to  that  purpose,  and  provision  might 
be  made  for  putting  tnem  in  force. 
Council  Chamber,  Dublin  Cos  tie ,  7 

4pril  21*/,  1809.  J(Si>»r«/,) 

W.  Armaom.  (l.  O 

G^o.  Hall,  Provost  (us.) 
Jai.  Vershoylb,  >  f  ^ 
Deanot  St.  PatrickN.  J      ^'"  *•-' 

,  R.  LoVELL  EpOSWoRTB.      (l.  8.) 

Jamfs    Wktt^laW.  (l.  s  ) 

Wn.  JDisNiv.  («..»•) 
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APPEN- 


AiSTMCTOf  THE  llTtJtMt  Of  Tin  DIOCEUN 


DtOC£SES. 


jsCHOOLS  WHERE  KEPT.  PATRONS- 


AriDigh 

Dublia  and  GUodelagb 
Taaoi    •     •  '•    •     •     • 

and 

Ardag^       •     .    •    *     • 
Cwhcl 

and 

Emljr 

KUdare 

Down     ...••• 

and 
'Connor      .      .    .    •     • 

leigblin 

and 

Term     ...••• 

Elphin  ..'./•• 

Meatfa 

Limerick 

Ardfart 


Aghadoe 

KtUahi  and  Achonry  .  . 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh 
KiUakie  and  Kiifenora  • 
Water  ford  and  Lismore    . 

Derry 

Bromor* 

Cork 

and 

KoM 

Clogber      

Cloyne 9 

Ossory 

Kapboc 


No  diocesan  school 
No  diocesan  Kcho'd 
In  the  town  of  Tuam 

Kept  at  Longford 
Kept  at  Casliel 

None 
Kept  at  Naas 
Ktpt  at  DowDpatrick 


Kept  at  Carlow 

Kept  near  Wexford 

Kept  at  Elpbiu 
In  the  town  of  Trim 

No  sciioo^  ktpt 
Kept  at  castle  island, 
in  an   boose  formerly  i 
cbarur  schooMiouse 


Archbishop  of  TuMS 

Archbishop  of  Tuam 
LordU«itteoaiit 


Lord  bishop    of  Kildarf  ^ 
Lord  Lieutenant 

Lord  Lievteuaut 
Lord  Lieutenant 

Lord  Lieutenant 

Lord  Lieut^itnt 

LoH  Bishop    of  Meath 

Lord   Lieutenant 

Lord  Lreattnant 


No  diocesan  school 
No  diocesan  school 

KaptinKiilaloa 
No  diocesan  school 

Kept  at  Derry 

Kepiak  DrocDora 

K*pt  in  the  city  of  Cork 
in  the  master's  ownhouse 

Kept  at  Boss  Carbery 

Kept  at  Monaghan 

Kept  at  Cloyne 

In  the  college 

N<»  dioccnan  school 


"T 


Lord  .Lieatenant- 

Lord  Lieutenant 
-lord   Ueattnaut 

Lord  Lt«|uteoant 

Lord  Lieutenant 
Lord  :Lia(iteaaiit 
Lord  Lieutenant 
Lord  Lieatanant 
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DIX. 


ICROOLS,  MADE  TO 


THl  BOAftD  OP  tlHJCATIOK,  1908,  1809. 


k  \amt  and  rood  of 
Ground 


SCHOOL- NOVSkS. 


M  mmH,  and  la  a 
niioootftUte 

NOlfllMQl  h«iis« 


A  bouse  In  TOT  good  re- 
pair, and  a  gndtn 

Ro  house 


Ko  bouK,  a  finaU  t»lot 
of 


Ahooae  lo  good  order 

Anew  honae,  and  one- 
fooctb  acre  uf  grooiul 
A  good  bouM,  and  IS 
acre*  of  umd 

A  KbooUiottte  in  good 
Aaold 


repalr 
scbooUio 


Weoie  ptnly  tn  renM 


^MuUhooae  and  gar- 
den 


Ahooie  granted  by  the 
corponSion  of] 


aorOerrr 
acrp 


ol 


NoboOif 


MAblERS. 


IICT.  J.  Lawlew 

R««.  ;.  irwlA 
Kcv.  J.  Torreos 

Rev.  J.  Harrlioa 
Ret.  R.  Wflde 

Rev.  R.pabba 
Rev.  A.  O.  Canagban 

ReT.J.M*Gomery 
Rev.  W.Smkh 

RevJ.Ham0ctey., 
▼acant 

Rev.J.Molwa 


SALARJES. 


(fUMRRR  OF  SCHOLARS. 


S8    4    R 

40—  — 


Balarv  44V.  bot  only  9U. 
^        tocoUcctcd 

9(V.  paid  by  tbe  bkhop* 
clergy,  and  a  few  Im- 
propricton 

40-  — 

jS&.  but  only  15^.  k  coU 

^  kwted 


90  paid  by  bkbop  and 
lOabcquctf       Coersy 


30  — 

li  ^ 
lOa'bcquck      Cci 

40 

SO  perannom  tbc  salary 
^         appointed 

tfO  per  annum  piid  by 
biMhopandelcrgy 


Re*.  A.AUea 


Rev.  J.  Knox 


40 


_ SSsalary.  and  the  profit 

^jert,  F.  Burroyefc      ^nt  ot  the  acre  of  iibool 
land 
|Lev.  O.  Lee  3u  —  — 


Kohotise  _ 

A  ichool  hooae  begun  U 
^can  ago.   Hut 


A    tbatchcd    cabfai  in 
tolerable  repair 


Rc^r.  O.  Anoatroog 
Rev.8.MQl&tt 


lS^)ea«uri7oBcef 


Rev.  W  BotW 
Rev.  Or.  Park,  master 
of  the  endowed  Khoul, 
called  tlte  college,  re- 
ceive* the  salary  I 


'fii&Undaftle,Wi«»rcKi8l6J 


30 

rio 

30 

30-3- 


{Free scholars    , 
Day  scbolan 
Boarders 

rFrce  scholafa 
{Boarders 
CDay  tchoUit 

J  Free  scholan 
Boarden 
Day  scholars 

J  Free  Scholan 
Boarders  . 
Day  scholan 

rFree  scholars 
{Boarders     . 
CDay  scholars 


J  Free  icholait  . 
Boarders  .  . 
Day  scholars 

rFree  scholars  . 
/Boarders  .  . 
CDay  i^holari  r', 
rFree  scholan- 
{Boarders  .  . 
CDay  ach^ara  . 
r  Free  scholan  . 
{ Boarders  .  . 
CDay  scholan    . 

rFrecacholan  . 
\  Boarders  .  . 
CDay  scholan    . 


IR 


4 


16 


Itt 

10 


Id 


SO 


J  F^ee  scholan  .  ,  •  .  — 
Boarden  .  ....  16 
Day  scholars    ....    IS 

J  Boarden 17 
Day  Rchcdan    .    .    .    .    3t 
uf  whnm  3  are  free  scholan 
rFrecMTholan    ....—. 

{Boankrt — 

CDay  acholan    ....      6 

rFreeKlxrian 

{Boardrn •>• 

CD^y  scbolan  .  .  .  ,  70 
rFree  schoUn  .,..•>• 
{Boarden  .....  1 
CDiiv  schohn   .    .    .   .    — 

{Free  xchnlan   ....      1 
D»y  scholan    ....     6 
Boarden     .    .     .    .    •     C 
rFree  icliolan  ..,.•- 

{Boarden m, 

CDayschobM    ....    90 

0 
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FIUST  then  respecting  ihe  pre- 
sens;.lion  which  aniniaU  have  i>f 
lair  dry  weather,  clear.  Dry  veather 
generally  follows  after  wet  weaUier, 
vhen  the  atmosphere  has  been  freed 
from  the  vapours  collected  in  it  by 
their  falliDg  to  the  eanh  io  rain. 
Cbuda  as  well  as  rain,  and  the  means 
by  wiiich  the  air  trees  ibelf  from 
the  elecuic  vapours  that  are  continual- 
ly arising,  and  if  these  again  fall 
Uown,  it  appears  very  natural  that 
animals,  which  live  chiefly  in  the 
open  air,  should  express,  by  various 
exiemal  movements  the  ease  with 
whiih  they  breathe  and  |>erform  all 
their  vital  fund  ions.  From  this  prin- 
ciple it  stems  not  difficult  to  explain 
the  f4>iio\\  ing  observaiion*. 

Ihe  tlutieringof  batts  in  the  even- 
ing.  beetles  flying  about  on  the  high- 
ways, and  the  sporting  of  gnats  to- 
wards  sun  set,  require  no  explanation. 
1  shall  oidy  remaik  what  is  already 
known  to  every  observer,  that  this 
presei^sation  is  highly  useful  to  bals 
as  well  as  to  insects.  Every  sho*er  of 
rain  would  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  fly,  as  their  wings  are  not 
secured  bv  any  oily  matier  against 
nioi-.iiire;'they  would  therefore  be 
rendered  much  heavier  by  ram,  and 
unfit  f6r  flyii»g.  and  they  coula  not 
be  so  easily  placed  again  in  folds, 
which  considering  the  structure  of 
these  animals,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  when  ihey  have  lemaip^d  dry. 
The  same  principle  seepH  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  high  liiglrt  of  larks  ai.d  swal- 
low>  (I)  which  perhaps  hasten  to  ^he  up- 
per regions  of  ti.e  atmosphere,  because 
they  are  freer  front  vapours,  and  more 
suited  to  them,  and  because  the 
lower  regions  being  more  loaded 
with  vapours,  atlord  inem  less  pleasure 
tlian  those  above.  'Ihc  insn^ts  also 
which  they  pursuse  for  food  take 
Ihem  perhaps  a  higher  flight. 

The  croaking  of  the  green  fr©g  m 
ponds,  I  cannot  wufficiently  explain  ; 
b«t  it  seems  to  express  the  pleasure 


arising  from  the  greater  qnanUty  of 
uistcis  then  flying  about,  and  which 
they  can  catch  with  more  ease  and 
convenience.  But  clear,  drj'  weather 
is  not  so  agreeable  to  trogs  as  the 
return  of  warm  weather.(2)  If  they 
make  a  noise  in  tlie  time  of  cold 
ram,  warm  dry  weather  wdl  follow. 
But  if  the  dry  weather  proceeds 
from  raw  winds,  and  if^  warmth 
alid  rain  succeed,  their  noise  majr 
foretell  rain;  and  therefore  Linna!u>* 
rule  predicit plvoiwn  wiil  lose  nothing 
of  Its  truth.  He  seems  so  much  the 
more  to  be  right,  as  more  raw  than 
warm  days  take  place  in  the  climate 
of  Sweden.  1  have  to  my  great  in- 
convenience experienced  the  truth  of 
his  as:iertion.  on  journeys  which  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  continuing 
for  several  days.  That  the  weather 
fish*  (Cobitis  fossilis)  leaves  the  water 
auite  pure  during^  dry  weather,  and 
the  green  frogf  sits  at  the  top  of  tlie 
glass, 'may  proceed  from  the  lighter 
or  heavier  state  of  the  atmosphere* 
particularly  as  the  latter  is  remarkably 
tond  of  cleanliness  and  moderately  pur% 
air. 

The  assembling  of  ravens  in  the 
fields,  and  the  singing  of  wood  pigeons* 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from 
the  above  principles.  I  have  never 
seen  birds  in  good  weather  dress 
their  feathers  with  oil  from  their  fat 
glands,  in  order  to  secuie  thera  from 
rain;  but  \  have  ooservetl  many  do 
so  when  the  atmosphere  was  over- 
cast, and  when  their  was  an  appear- 
ance of  ram.  i  should  therefore  in^ 
elude  this  circumstance  in  the  follow- 
ing clas>s,  did  not  experience  admit 
also  of  another  explanation,  viz.  that 
the  birds  Irom  the  atmosphere  be- 
coming lighter,  hope  for  the  speedy 
arrival  of  dry  weather,  and  therefore 
anoint  themselves,  and  secure  their 
feathers  from  moisture,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  fly  higher  than  usual,  with 
le^s  imptdiment.  If  the  last  explana- 
tion ought  not    to   be  altogether  re- 

*  Sq  called,  beca^i^e  kept  in  Germaoy 
to  furetet  changes  of  the  weather;  when 
the  weather  is  fine  they  cnuttnue  quief, 
but  before  a  storm  or  rain,  they  u% 
very  restless. 

f  This  animal,  though  r.ommon  in  rotny 
parts  oif  £ui^pe,  is  .not  foaoU  in  £DfUa4* 
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jected,  as  1  do  not  think  it  can,  we 
may  admit  of  this  observatioi) ;  es- 
pecially as  all  the  experience  of  men 
vorthy  of  belief,  allows  of  uo  reason- 
in^  to  be  brought  against  it. (3) 

The  expression  of  anirouU  'which 
show  a  preseusation  of  rainy  weather, 
may  be  explained  partly  from  the 
iocreaiing  weight  of  the  atmosphere^ 
partly  fropn  their  manner  of  living, 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  moisture, 
which  is  necessanr  to  their  existence. 
The  restlessness  ot  domestic  cattle  ina^ 
proceed  from  many  causes.  It  is 
known  that  the  atmosphere  in  summer 
before  rain  falls,  is  generally  heavier, 
an  account  of  the  electric  vapour  (hat 
arists.  The  insects  which  infest  cattle, 
and  which  mark  this  heaviness,  be- 
come  then  more  numerous,  and  getting 
into  the  stalls  where  cattle  are  kept, 
torment  them,  and  make"  them  re»tless. 
Ihe  ascending  Tapour  has  also  some 
influence  on  the  skinsof  these  am  maU> 
which  ceases  when  the  earth  does  not 
suffer  kO  much  vapour  to  escape  as 
before;  or  the  air  too  strongly  charged 
with  electricity,  excites  in  them  an 
unpleasant  sensation.  1 1  indeed  appears 
strange  to  explam  the  same  phceiiunie- 
non  from  two  perfectly  opposite  causes, 
a  want  and  aM  excess  ot  t-lectricity  ; 
but  we  know  cases  of  tlie  like  kind 
in  medicine,  sueh  for  example,  as 
that  where  the  cramp  and  sleep  pro- 
duces atonia.  People  w ho  have  wounds 
or  old  ulcers  feel,  on  a  change  of 
weather  a  contraction  and  burning  in 
those  parts ;  and  why  should  not  such 
auctions  take  place  jn  animals. (4) 

All  those  grounds  taken  together 
will  be  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to 
explain  why  horses  aiui  asses  rub  theni- 
selves,  shake  their  heads,  and  snutf 
the  air  by  turning  up  their  noses; 
why  asses  bray  much,  and  jump  about, 
why  cattle  scrape  up  th^  earth,  and 
stamp  with  their  feet;  a<id  why  swine, 
though  not  hungry,  eat  greedily,  and 
dig  up  the  earth  with  their  snouts. 
1  fie  restlessness,  running  about,  scrap- 
ing with  their  feet,  and  eating  grass 
among  dogs;  and  moles  continually 
throwm^  tip  the  earth,  can  ail  be  de- 
dnced  from  the  same;  as  well  as  cats 
dressing  themselves. 

1  have  remarked  tfiat  cocks  crow 
at  every  change  of  the  weather,  be* 
fMcf  at  t|^   usu^   time,     ihey    as 


well  as  pigeons  hasten  to  their  places 
of  shelter,  in  order  to  be  secured  a« 
gainst  the  rain,  the  approach  of  which 
they  mu^t  be  sensible  of,  by  the  con* 
tinual  weight  of  the  atmosphere. (5) 

i  h^  cause  of  fowls,  pigeons,  quails^ 
and  other  birds,  washing  themselves^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  heat 
or  itching  which  they  wish  by  these 
means  to  remove  (6) 

Swallows,  in  ail  probaliility,  take  a 
low  flight  on  the  a|>proach  of  rainy 
weatlier,  k>ecause  the  electric  atmos- 
phere is  loo  heavy  for  theni,  and 
because  they  have  not  sufficient  strength 
to  mount  above  it.  But  cranes,  as 
being  stronger  birds,  employ  all  tiieir 
strength  to  rise  above  it,  and  therefore 
fly  so  high. (7) 

1  have  remarked  in  ravens,  that 
their  croaking,  ut.less  when  they  smell 
carrion,  proct»eds  from  fear,  'ihey 
observe  perliaps  by  the  atmosphere 
still  becoming  heavier,  that  a  storm 
highly  disagreeable  to  them  will  soon 
take  place,  and  therefore  they  croak, 
and  attach  themselves  to  trees ;  and 
when  they  are  startled  by  any  thmg 
uncommou,  they  take  a  high  tiisht 
m*iking  a  loud  cry.  Ihey  easily  dis- 
cover  their  persecutors  among  men, 
and.  always  cry  \yith  a  loud  noise 
as ) Jong  as  they  think  them^dves  pur- 
sued by    lbcm.(8) 

That  jack  daws,  on  the  approacl| 
of  rainy  weather,  flap  iheir  wines, 
and  picj^  their  feathers  with  their  bilis^ 
may  be  explained  partly  by  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  berore  rain,  and 
partly  from  ^he  ^^t^  of  the  atmos<» 
pliere.(9) 

To  the  before-mentioned  itching  or 
burning  sensation,  I  refer  the  bathing 
aiul  plunging  of  waterfowl.  That  the 
birds  of  the  forest  should  hasten  ip 
their  nesu  is  yery  natural  as  froni 
the  stale  of  the  ^td^osphere  they  must 
apprehend  raia.(lO) 

The  crying  pt  peacocks,  except  at 
pairing  tune,  appears  to  be  a  piioeno- 
menon  anaiogoMs  to  tlie  crowing  of 
cocksf  1  have  qften  remarked  it  on 
a  cliange  of  weather »  and  often  eveii 
on  a  change  ot  wind.(ll) 

ihat  stork*  and  cranes  place  Iheic 
bills  under  their  wings,  is  a  pbocao- 
menou  also  remarked  among  domeUie 
fowls  when  tliey  fly  .  to  ttieii  roosts 
to  secure    themsdvet    against    raii^ 
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Their  pfckiiiG^  thrir  breasts  seems  to 
•igiiify  an  itcliiiii?  sensation  ill  that 
part  of  their  bo<i.cs.(12) 

The  croakiiig  of  the  male  green 
or  tree  frog  seems  to  denote  an  un- 
pleasant sensation,  for  in  Aue  weather 
1  never  heard  them  send  forth  the 
tmallea  «Ty.  But  the  appearance  of 
toads  implies  a  pleasant  sensation,  as 
these  anmials  are  so  fond  of  living 
in  dirt.(l3) 

Auts  labour  with  great  diligence, 
aod  bees  hasten  home,  and  do  not 
%  far  from  their -hives,  because  they 
follow  their  instinct.  The  former  en- 
cleavour  to  complete  their  habitations 
aod  secure  theiniielves  against  rain, 
and  perhaps  to  lay  up  provisions  for 
the  rainy  season:  the  latter  hasten 
borne  to  theii  hives,  and  fly  oo  more 
Abroad,  because  the  wet  would  im- 
pede them  in  the^  flight  and  labour. 
Gnats  (ceoops)  come  into  houses 
to  secure  themselves  from  rain,  which 
would  impede  their  flight,  and  there 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  legs, 
to  procure  that  nourishment  which 
is  denied  them  without. 

The  increased  biting  of  fleas  I  can* 
not  explain,  as  the  natural  history  of 
tiiese  insects  is  as  yet  too  obscure. 

JEaiih  worms  creep  from  their  holes 
through  i  'Uinct,  as  they  can  move 
themselves  forward  «  only  upon  earth 
that  is  slippery. (14) 

A  preseiisatioii  of  storms  I  have 
•b^rved  only  among  the  perfect  of 
the  Mamalia^  and  as  yet  but  among 
two,  vis.  man  and  the  dog.  Both 
these  *seem  to  have  a  sense  of 
the  increased  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  appears  in  general,  that 
the  more  impertect  animals  remark 
only  the  approach  of  dry  weather , 
tbe  more  perlect  thr  approach  of  rain ; 
and  tlie  mo&t  perfect  the  approacn 
pf  storms.  All  auimats,  perhaps, 
with  their  external  sentes,  and  all 
plants  by  their  organs,  are  sensible 
of  the  variations  of  the  weaiher :  but 
p^uts  are  not  here  my  object,  and 
It  is  ^lol  necessary  to  prove  the  in- 
JBuence  of  the  vieatlter  on  them,  as 
it  is  suflicWtntly  apparent  to  every 
OlMetver.  Here  I  a.lude  only  to  the 
external  expression  of  kiteraal  sensa^ 
tiotis,  af  may  be  seen  by  the  ad* 
dvced  instances  ;  else  one  mii^ht  coo* 
fider  the  shutting  and  expamUog    of 


fo^y  plants  as   forebocKog  variatioos 
of  tiie  weather. 

I'he  dog  on  the  appit>a6h  of  raioy 
weather,  expresses  signs  of  uneasiness ; 
scratches  himself,  became  tlie  fleas 
then  bite  hiro  with  more  violence; 
digs  up  the  earth  with  hit  feet,  runs 
round,  and  eats  grass :  be  is  accustomed 
however  to  do  tbe  latter  when  he  is 
very  hot,  perhapa  to  cool  himself 
ainf  in  sneneral  a  storm  follows  soon 
after.  Before  a  storm  he  evaporatei 
more  ttroosly,  so  fbat  his  nudl  be> 
comes  intolerable ;  be  creeps  in  a 
dejected  manner  to  his  master,  and 
lies  quiet.  The  cat  also  steons  to  have 
this  in  common  with  th^  dog,  that 
sbe  creeps  to  her  master  also  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  But  all  thesa 
phtfnemenou  requiire  a  furtbcr  expla^ 
nation. 

l*he  roost  perfect  of  all  animals, 
man  is  on  tlie  approach  of  stomii 
oiiiy  iiubjeot  to  unpleasant  seosationt ; 
but  these  mutt  teach  him,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  that  bis  apirituil 
part,  even  though  it  disengages  itself 
so  much  from  oppressive  cares,  it 
immediately  connected  here  below  with 
a  sluggish  body,  which  frequently  e]»« 
ercises  tyrannic  sway  over  the  soul. 
Men  in  a  sound  state  of  health  arc 
subjected  on  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather,  to  a  heavutess  of  tK>dy,  aiul 
mind,^  a  want  of  capacity  to  per- 
form their  usual  oocupationa,  a  yawn* 
ing  and  relaxation,  which  are  highly 
disagreeable.  The«e  are  often  acconi- 
paitied  with  a  sensation  of  beat.  All 
these  phoenomenoiis  appear  in  some, 
more,  and  in  others  less,  and  in  some 
do  not  uke  place -at  all,  but  the  M 
case  happens  very  rarely.  Sick  per- 
sons, or  those  whose  juices  are  cor- 
rupted, experience  i>e»ides  the  above» 
an  itching  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  covered;  and  many  who 
have  old  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the 
like,  have  in  these  uncororooa  icn*' 
sations.  Many  of  these  may  be  as- 
cribed to  perspiration  checked  by  the  i 
great  heat;  though  as  Weikard,  a 
philosophic  physician  asserts,  the  want 
of  electric  matter  in  the  body  may 
have  some  share  in  them  aba 

When  stormy  weather  happens  in 
winter,  these  sensations,  aa  well  as  the 
before-mentioned  presenaatfon  -of  aoi- 
m^%  do  pot  take  place ;  at  least  m 
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iBC  inf  ever  obsenred  them*  This 
io  til  probabUity,  arises  from  the  in* 
Alienee  of  the  teasoa. 

I  must  coociude  this  essay  with 
requesting,  that  what  I  have  here 
mi  may  be  coDsidered,  as  it  really 
is,  an  hypothetic  explanation  of  well 
kflowQ  mcts.     ^^^ 

Smt  ObteruaioHs  on  the  fortgoing 
Pages. 

(1)  The  action  of  iiying  lias  a  con- 
stsiit  tendency  to  cause  birds  to  as<* 
oemi,  therefore  unless  counteracted  by 
the  dtsposttion  to  remain  at  a  certain 
h^t,  a  long  continuance  of  flight 
wiH  make  birds  arriTe  at  that  height 
wii€re  their  specific  gravity  and  ex- 
panse are  most  equally  ballanced, 
and  they  fly  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Thb  is  probably  the  reason  that  in 
iine  weath^H-  when  larks  are  not  in- 
chiced  to  descend  by  showers,  that 
tbey  ascend  4o  great  heights  in  tlie 
air. 

(2)  The  frogs  frana  temporaria)  of 
the  ditches  of  Ireland,  never  I  believa 
croak  but  in  the  early  spring,  prin- 
cipally in  tiie  evenings,  when  warm 
and  moist,  or  it  might  be  said  alone 
when  the  wind   is  southerly. 

(3)  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
byarometer  indicates  a  considerable 
moHture  being  in  the  air  before  rain 
actually  falls »  may  not  birds  feel  this, 
and  prepare  their  feathers  accord uigly 
in  expectation  of  rain  ?  Water-fo>^l 
may  be  set  to  wash  and  dress  them- 
selves at  any  time,  by  sprinkling  a 
little  water  on  them. 

(4)  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
when  hoc  moist  weather  (or  what  is 
commonly  called  sultry)  prevails,  in- 
sects are  il«en  most  active,  consemiently 
give  cattk*  on  which  tbey  teea  most 
trouble.  But  I  cannot  deny  alto* 
fletiier  thai  cattle  may  feel  some  in- 
Soence  of  this  weather  on  their  own 
bodies,  as  we  know  rheumatic  pains 
are  during  the  damp  weather  which 
pfeoedet  rain  more  acutely  felt. 

(5)  Pea^fbwl  like  geese  are  accus- 
tomed to  cry  on  hearing  any  noise, 
and  during  a  thunder  storm  the  Pea- 
cock never  ceases  to  cry. 

(6)  Moat  birds  are  troubled  very 
much  with  Pediculi,  and  which  either 
mtthingor  tossing  among  their  feathers 
eases  ttiMn  of  ia  some  degree.    Buf-, 


ion  mentions  that  young  phea^^ants 
soon  l>ecome  diseased  and  die  when 
they  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
cleaniitg  themselves  «anioiig  sand. 

(7)  Swallows  in  all  probability  take 
their  Higfat  high  or  low  according  as 
the  inst-cts  fly  high  or  low.  But 
cranes,  and  indeed  all  birds  in  their 
migratory  excursions  rise,  to  a  con- 
siderable height  where  they  are  less 
disturbed  in  all  probabihty  by  eddy 
winds. 

(8)  The  raven  has  a  great  variety 
of  cries  exprebsive  of  love,  anger  or 
fear ;  but  as  they  remain  paired,  tli^ 
most  common  is  the  call  tor  its  as- 
sociate ;  when  u  rav>en  sits  upon  the 
decaying  branch  of  a  tree  (its  most 
partic  ular  choice;)  uttering  its  hoarse 
monotonous  notes,  it  is  the  call  of 
love,  not  of  fear  Anger  or  fear  is 
expressed  much  seldonver,  and  m  a 
nwch  quicker  and  sharper  tone. 

(9)  See  Ob.  3. 

(10)  See  Ob.  3  and  6. 

(11)  See  Ob.  5. 

(12)  It  is  the  constant  practice  of 
birds  to  sleep  with  their  heads  mider 
their  wings,  it  keeps  that  extremity 
warm  during  the  cold  nights,  re- 
quires less  constant  action  oft  he  muscles 
than  when  extended,  and  making  their 
centre  of  gravity  very  diderent,  en- 
ables them  to  sit  on  the  perch  with 
less  exertion  of  their  feet  to  hold  fast. 

(13)  Toads  make  their  appearance 
perhaps  ofiener  in  moist  than  in  dry 
weather,  f&r  the  same  reason'  that 
snails  and  earth  worms  do,  because 
the  moisture  of  their  skin&  h  not  so 
soon  exhaled. 

(14) See  Ob.  13.  'J. 


To  the  Editor  (if  the  Belfast  Magazine, 

*«  To  bring  empirtcum  of  any  de.icriptiou 
under  the  lasU  of  ridicule  is  one  waj  of 
eslabttshing  the  credit  of  legitimate  scU 
eooe— therefore  be  wlio  laughs  succets- 
fiiUy  At  quackery,  deserrefl  the  tbauks  uf 
society. 

Cntieal  Rnkw  of  '*Corrft  detector  qf 
Suackerjf,*' 

SIR, 

A  FEW  years  ago  many  persons, 
with  good  intentions  and  a  per- 
severance that  did  them  influite  honour* 
both  by  their  writings  and  tht  ir  con- 
versation, endeavoured  lo  obtaiu,  from 
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thfc  Ifgislahire,  such  arrangementf, 
viih  regard  lo  Um;  dislillcri<»»  as  would 
have  placed  ^vhi^key  in  some  mea- 
sure out  o(  the  reai-ii  of  the  comnum 
people,  and  thereby  removed  iroui 
theui  a  temptation  to  beggar  tlieir 
families  and  to  plunder  the  public. 
Amongst  these  real  patriots  the  late 
iid«ard  'I'lghe  stood  conspicuously 
forward  ;  his  letters,  signed  Melautius, 
contain  a  strong  appeal  to  the  feelh«gs 
of  those  in  power,  and  abound  with 
irresiKtuble  arguments  in  favour  ot  the 
regulations,  winch  hesuggesied  should 
bein)i>ofted  upon  the  distillation  ot  whis- 
key, out  liis  reasonings,  and  those  of 
his  benevoioiit  coadjutors  were  dis* 
regarded,  and  whetiirr  Ironi  inacti- 
vity or  despsir,  the  subject  has  suice 
that  period  lain  durniaut,  and  the 
poor  iiave  continued  tiie  victims  of 
a  source  ot  revenue,  abundant,  it  nnjhi 
be  conie^sed,  but  sprniiiaig,  as  il  does 
from  the  vicesand  the  diseases  of  tiie 
lower  classes,  certainly  not  to  be  coo  * 
sidered  ehlit  r  politic  or  humane. 

But  the  necessities  of  taxation,  not 
content  with  poisoning  the  poor,  con- 
trived «iiovher  expedient  lo  raise 
money  out  of  the  vitals  ot  the  middle 
ciasseti,  through  the  medium  ol  Quack 
tnedianes.  Under  the  privilege  of 
patents,  and  the  sanction  of  dtgrees, 
obtained  from  a  Scotch  university  of 
easy  virluc  quack  doctors  in  the  nin«. 
teenth  century,  and  at  a  period  when 
genuine  iiicuical  science  has  arrived 
at  a  consideia>le  decree  of  essential 
pertef.iion,  have  been  enabled  to  amass 
fuituncs  superior  to  bn\  ever  reaiiztd 
by  tae  regular  ))ractitioner,  \*lio,  un- 
der the  dicipline  ot  a  liberal  education, 
devoied  his  \ouih  to  the  study  of 
lueUicine  and  his  maturity  lo  its  prac- 
tise. 

The  follies  of  a  people  are  a  fair 
object  of  taxation,  if  ever)  woman  who 
daubs  her  face  witli  rouge,  or  her 
liock  wilt)  pearl  powder,  was  to  pay 
a  ti  ibulc  to  tUe  state,  a  great  revenue 
would  be  created,  and  no  mischief 
would  accrue  to  the  individual  ;  but 
the  heallii  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
trilled  wjih ;  it  should  be  waicbed 
over  by  government,  with  unceasing 
solicitude,  nor  should  quacks  be  per- 
mitted todisseminate  their  iiO>lrums  with 
impunity,  to  the  utter  destruction  ai 
that  tirbi  and  U109I  mvaluabk  blessing. 


Durtor  Rrod«ni  hu  written  a  book 
entitled  the  Guide  to  old  Age,  for 
the  btnc'jolent  purpose  of  proioiigioff 
the  lives  of  his  leilovr  creature^  omS 
qf  promalina  thr  sale  (ff  his  Aervous 
i  ordial  and  Botanical  Syrup,  A% 
these  medicines  are  in  very  high  re- 
pute, the  public  liave  certainly  a  light 
to  know  XLiio  their  bentjaclor  is,  Snd 
of  wimt  his  cordial  and  syrup  are 
composed;  the  lirst  part  ol  this  in- 
formation I  am  enabled  to  give  them 
from  Worry's  Detector  01  Quackery, 
a  publication  which  has  gone  througb 
many  editions;  the  latter  poition  I 
am  unable  to  aObrd,  but  1  am  cer- 
tain bome  of  your  young  medical 
Correspondents  are  fully  compeieot 
to  impart  it  from  an  actual  analysts 
of  those  detectable  nostrums,  and  I 
trust  tiiey  will,  through  the  mediucn 
of  your  widely  extended  work,  gi?e 
it  speedily  to  the  deluded  victims* 
who,  under  the  idea  of  renovating 
the  decays  of  nature,  are  absolutely 
hurr\ing  on  her  extiUction,  by  tbe 
abuse  of  stimulants,  which  if  their 
nature  and  poweis  were  ascertained, 
would  appal  tlie  most  determined 
drug-taker  that  ever  swallowed  au 
electuary. 

Dr.  lirodum  is  a  German  iew.    He 
attended  Dr.  Bossy  in  the  quality  of  a 
lootman,    when    that    beiiUiceot  sage 
came  over  to  enlighten  the  eye»  of  the 
Kngtish,  and  with  iiim  made  the  tour 
oi  bviigland :  having  in  the  course  of  hi» 
attendance  ootauied  the  knowledge  of 
several  medical  terms,  tohieuierpriting 
lacquey    commenced    doctor  himkeli 
Lither  avarice  or  pbilaMthropy  induc- 
ed him  to  give  up  shaving  and  coat* 
brusiitng    lor  the    more     elegant  art 
of    preparing /Ae  nervous  cordial  tmd 
botanical  syrupy  the  talisman,  however, 
which  couipleted  the  transmutation  of 
a  foot  boy  into  a  physician,  was  tbc 
diploma  wniih  the  disinterested  pro- 
fessors in  theMaris(.hal  college  of  Aber- 
deen sent  to  this  enterprising  Kscula- 
pius,  disinterested,  1  will  call  then, 
for  surely,  as  Pangloss  observes,  they 
con  id    not    have  been  inhuenced  by 
the  considtraliou  of  one  pound  Mir- 
teen   shtUings,  and  three  pem:e  three 
farthings,    tiie  exact  sum  which  that 
cordial    Doctor  declares  he  pakl  the 
learned  body,  as   a  compensation  for 
his  degree,    boon  after  the  commence- 
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nent   of  Brodutn't   medical   career, 
Jie  fouiKl  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  tbe 
person    of    tbe    late    ()uack    Doctor 
rreexnan's  widow,    his  uniou  to    this 
npieiit  iemale    conlribuled    mucb  co 
ha  pkyticul  knmvUd^e,    and   if    she 
proves  a  truiUul  vine,  iheir  illustrious 
prugeny,  by  a  tiaiely  iuiliatiou  into 
Ike  arcaoa  of  medical  imposture,  may 
be  able  to  supply    all  the  dupts  aud 
foots  in  £urope  -with    rtmeaies  /or 
every  diseoie.  Having  travelled  through 
diiereot  ports  of  £ngl^d,  lie  aL  length 
resolved  to    l>ecorae     a    resideet    in 
London  where  he  published  his  ^taV/f 
to  old   age,  which,  he  says,  has   al- 
Kady  pa»c4   through    fifty    editions* 
1  he  compiler  of  **  literary  memoirs  of 
living    authors,"    calls    liini,  "one  of 
tho«e  empirics  in  physic,   and  hterary 
puiirn,  whoee  machinations  are  guiplis 
to  the  current    of  life,"    but    surely 
this   is    iUibtral ;   if  a   Roman   who 
saved     tbe    life   of    a   ciiizen     was 
CDRsidered  as  a  benefactor     to    the 
state,  how  much  more  should  Brodum 
and  Solomon  be  esteemed,  who  have 
each  saved  tlieir    tens  of  thousands! 
Statues  should    be    erected  to  these 
good  men,  and  placed  as  ornaments 
to  tue  front  of  Newgate  ;  one  on  the 
right   hand,    and  one  on   the  left   of 
that    awful    spot,    where    so    many 
youthful  heroes  take  their  flight  to  tlie 
workl  unknown;  the  victim  of    vice 
couid   tlien    moralize    with     his  last 
breath  on    the  edicacy  of  nostrums, 
while  he  acknowiedgetl  that  the  pro- 
mise of  renovaUd  keaUh  had  induced 
him  to  continue  his  career  of  depra- 
vity,    and    to  wander     through    tiie 
haunts     of     impurity     and    disease, 
till     excess     exhausted     his    const  i. 
tuUon,  and    pernicious    habits  drove 
htm  lo  an  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  tnai  society,  which  had   cast  1m m 
olf  like  a  detested  sin." 

This  detail  lias  been  entered  into 
for  the  sincere  purpose  of  deterring 
the  ignorant  or  the  hypochondriac 
from  the  use  of  uostrums  fatal  to 
health;  if  you  consider  it  ot  suf- 
ficient Qiomentto  the  community  to 
insert  it,  1  will  fUrnisli  you  with  more 
authentic  and  important  information, 
and  trjist  you  will  receive  froip  other 
quarters  an  account  of  tUe  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  quack  medicines,  • 
ttbich  1  imagine  could  be  ascertaiuui 
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with  little  •  trouble,  by  any  person 
moderately  skilled  in  chemistry;  it  is  an 
enquiry  well  uorthy  the  attention  of  the 
chemical  professot  of  Trinity  College 
or  of  the  Dublin  Society.    Yours  M. 

For  the  Belfast  MontlUy  Magazine. 

THE  following  address  was  handed 
to  the  comiuandmg  officer  of  a 
district  ill  the  south  of  Ireland^  just  af* 
ter  the  village  in  which  the  writer 
lived,  liad  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgenu  for  several  days  in  the 
year  1798,  when  the  people  surren* 
ciered  their  arms,  and  returned  to  peace- 
able conduct.  The  sentiments  appear 
to  be  extremely  just,  and  in  my  view 
are  deserving  of  ^resei  vation  in  your 
miscellany.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
remove  prejudices,  and  to  sliow,  that 
at  least,  the  people  should  not  be 
branded  as  indiscriminately  terocious. 

A S *begs  leave  to  address 

Col. on  a  subject  that  is  of  vast 

importance,  as  he  conceives,  to  the 
general  weal;  the  preservation  of  the 
people.  ile  has  seen  with  great 
anxiety  old  distinctions  of  religious 
names  revived.  He  believes  that 
there  does  not  exist  that  dark  spirit 
of  persecution  amo.ig  the  people  which 
is  attribule<l  to  them ;  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation may  be  for  real  or  imagined 
injiiries.  Can  we  blame  the  trodilen 
worm?  It  is  said  that  (hey  had  loim- 
ed  a  conspiracy  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre :  no  such  disposition  was  ap- 
parent these  two  days  that  we  of  this 
town  were  entirely  in  their  power. 
AVhydid  the^'  not  proceed  then  to  a 
massacre  ?  Why  did  they  not  revenge 
tJie  injuries  tiiey  said  thCy  iiad  le- 
ceiveo?  1  hey  spared  to  whip  one 
man  \jv  ho  they  said  was  an  jnfonner. 
'Ihey  forboie  to  whip  the  boldieiV 
wives  when  the  cruel  retaliation  was 
suggested  by  the  u oilmen  of  the  town, 
iliey  ofl'ered  no  injury  to  the  officers' 
wives  in  my  house,  nor  to  the  sick 
soldier  and  two  officers'  servan.s 
with  ine.  He  believes  iliai  no  such  «  n  - 
spiracy  exists,  and  that  it  is  conceived 
only  in  th<j  fears  of  men  of  property, 
who  are    alarmed  at  tr.e    i.i  u^hi  of 

*— ^        ■»; "■'  '      '-I    r   III     m 

♦The  name  \>  snppii  >se«l  /ruin  *!eiicaey 
to  ih^  writer,  thai  he  iiiny  not  be  unite* 
cessftiily  obtruded  uu  the  puUic. 

c  .  • 
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loRing  it.  He  believes  that  by  mild 
treatment  these  people  may  l>c  made 
useful  to  us,  ami  happy  to  ttiemselves. 
'ihey  have  louiid  tlie  folly  of  re- 
sistance, they  are  used  to  uve  low, 
"facUem  viciu  ptr  stcula  ^tnttin,^* 
Let  them  live,  and  live  comturtabiy; 
they  will  not  aspire  higher;  they 
vrilfbe  hands  and  i eel  to  us.  Inciee<l 
all  orders  and  classes  of  society  want 
reformation.  If  the  money  laid  out  on 
Ifiacious  buildings,  cultivating  tine 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  were 
some  of  it  expended  on  cultivating 
the  morals  of  the  people,  what  a  happy 
harvest  of  blessings  would  it  not  pi  o- 
duce  to  the  cultivators  ?  If  the  rich 
did  not  insult  the  poor  by  their 
wanton  extravagance  and  riot,  the 
two  orders  of  society  would  coa- 
]c8ce>  and  relieious distinctions  would 
not  be  so  much  as  Jhought  of " 

Fur  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine,. 

OBSERVATIONS  WHICH  OCCURRED  DUR- 
ING A  SHORT   TOUR. 

BUSINESS  calle<l  me  to  Dublin 
lately.  To  a  reflecting  mind,  that 
City  presents  many  subjects  for  con- 
templation and  rejection.  Dublin  has 
had  us  share  of  the  bankruptcies,  which 
have  afflicted  the  empire  at  large,  and 
the  mutual  inquiry  on  two  Iriends 
meeting  was  commonly,  what  bank- 
ruptcies have  appeared  this  morning? 
Mt-rchants  high  and  lovv,  lanners, 
hotel  ketpers  Sec.  Sec.  filled  the  Tut. 
But  few  in  accounting  for  the  failures 
mounted  up  to  the  source,  but  at- 
tributed them  to  8«tine  local  cause, 
tvfth  which  their  limited  sphere  of 
knowledge  brought  them  into  ac- 
quaintance. Some  attributed  ihem  to 
lowering  the  duty  6n  whiskey,  and 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  holders  of 
whiskey  and  rum.  With  oliicrs  an 
extension  of  the  tanning  tra<lfc  bad 
origmated  all  those  distressing  evils. 
How  the  hotel  keepers  failed,  1  heard 
no  particular  solution  beypnd  the 
general  one,  1  fear  too  common  to 
other»,  bad  management,  improvident 
expenditure,  and  living  above  in- 
come.  But  to  save  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  there  was  one  sweeping 
cause  assigned,  on  which  many  deem- 
ed themselvc^ft  com|)etent  to  decide, 
and    by   the  aid  ot  which  they  very 


comfortably     threw    the    blame    otf 
themtelves  and  their  neighbours,  and 
constituted  an  indefined  charce.    'J  be 
union  caused   all    the    miscnief.     if 
they  were  a>ked  how  the  union  ope- 
rated to  produce  ^uch  dismal  etfect>r 
they  vvere  too  much  irritated    by  ibc 
presumed  ignorance    or  insolence*  of 
the  inquirer    to  think  him   worthy  of 
an  answer.     But  if  they  had  deigned 
to   enter     into      argument,      pemps 
the  position  would  not  have  been  very 
tenable.    Failures  in  England  and  alu> 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  confessedly 
not   injured    by  tlie  union,  hare  not 
been  less  frequent.    Dublin  may  have 
lost  s'^me  of  the  demand  fur  articles  of 
luxury  from  the  less  general  residence 
of  the  higher  classes.     But  what  then  > 
Are  those  placed  at  the  top  of  Burke's 
'* Corinthian    c;:pital   of   polished  so. 
ciety,''    tlie    only    or    the  chief  sup- 
porters   of   trade,  or  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation  ?     No.    Not  one 
of  these  lends  a  hand  to  help  to  lift 
the    overloaded   waggon    out  of   the 
mire,  whde  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
instead  of  giving  effectual  'assistance  to 
extricate  trade,  are  clamorous  in' vainly, 
calling  on  Jupiter  to  lift  the  unwieldy 
machine  out  of  the   supposed  gulph, 
which    the     union     has     occasioned. 
But  the  call  will  be  in  vain.     In  many 
parts   of  Ireland,    we  require    to  be 
forlitied  in  habits  of  frugality,    indus- 
try, and  an    economical    husi>andi«g 
of  our   resouices.       I  he  fact  is,  the 
higher  classes  of  society  looking  oniy 
to   themseives,   and    to  their  fancied 
importance  have  sprea<l  the  doctrine, 
that  •  tiiey      essentially   support     the 
power   of    a    nation,    and     the  bulk 
of  the  people  have, too  indolemly  re- 
posed on  the    assertion,    and    gratu- 
itously adopted  the  error,  the  offspring 
of    overweening    conceit  in    the  firiit 
promulgators,  and  credulously  adopted 
by  their    retainers,  and    depeooents, 
who     as      ti-ades  people    and    shop- 
keepers   appear    to   profit  by    theni. 
But  Adam  Smith  has  clearly  demon- 
strated, tnat  the  wealth  of  a  nation  k 
not  to  be  estimated    by    the    annual 
expenses    of    the    luxurious    classes, 
but  by  the  funds  destined  to   support 
labour   and    encourage    industry,    or 
in  other    words,  by    the  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  agriculture.    The 
nobleman  who  spends  ^10,000  a  year. 
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only  benefits  the  nation  by  the  pro- 
^t  on  the  articles  of  his  consumption, 
while  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
who  employs  a  iike  sum  in  tracle, 
alfords  sinews  lo  industry,  and  re- 
ser¥es  hitcrapital  to  produce  future 
benefit  in  succeeding  years.  The  funds 
of  luxury  are  dissipated,  but  the  funds 
of  indufclry  remain. 

But  as  i  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
reasons  assigned  as  the  cause  of  bank- 
ruptcies it  is  fitting  to  give  my  theory, 
which  I  shaH  endeavour  to  do  in  a 
few  words,  and  trace  theciuses  which 
led  to  the  bankruptcies  so  general 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 
The  sys'.em  of  commercial  warfare 
of  which  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  British  orders  in  council 
formed  the  most  prominent  parts,  un- 
settled trade,  and  forced  capital  out 
of  its  usual  channels.  The  enterprize 
of  merchants  turned  this  capital  into 
hazardous  tpt'cu}ation,  and  caused 
trade  to  resemble  the  cast  of  a  die, 
or  the  revolution  ot  the  lottery  wheel. 
In  the  beginning  prizes  turned  up  jr 
the  lottery  of  speculation.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  adventurers  went  on; 
latterly  blanks  have  mostly  suc- 
ceeded; or  in  plain  language',  at  the 
beginning  articles  of  importation  most- 
ly rose,  and  consequently  purchasers 
l^ined;  aud  latterly  by  the  partial 
and  occasional  uncertain  supplies  re- 
ceived from  the  Baltic  and  America, 
merchandize  rapidly  fell  in  value  to 
the  loss  of  the  holders.  An  over- 
extended issue  of  paper  currency 
gave  increased  facility  to  this  spirit 
of  speculation.  To  these  causes  we 
may  add  an  increased  expenditure 
unsupported  by  adequate  profitSf  and 
an  uiiwiilingnebS  to  accommodate  tiiem- 
sdves  to  the  pressure  and  difficulties 
pf  the  timet.  Those  conjoint  causes 
will  probably  account  for  the  nu. 
merous  insolvencies  on  general  prin* 
piples,  and  give  a  clue  which  if 
followed  up,  will  luring  out  of  the  la- 
byrinth, and  lead  back  to  sound  com- 
inerci^  policy,  by  retracing  the  errors, 
which  have  '  produced  the  present 
alarmlog  and  ^Imost  unexampled  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  the  mercantile 
world  YiAn  been  exposed. 

Before  I  *t|i8mi  i^  tnls  sketch  of  Dub- 
)lo,  let  rae  alludje  to  the  disgusting 
fceaet  of  drunkenness  so  sbapnefuliy 


prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Walking  through  the  streets  in  aa 
evening,  particularly  on  a  Saturday, 
the  spectacles  of  wretchedness  and 
into9ci('.ation  were  so  frequently  to  be 
met,  as  to  raise  mournful  reftectiont 
on  the  de|)raved  state  of  manners, 
and  that  sbamelessness  which  charac- 
terized many  females, 

**  Whose  tattcrcfl  garments  spoke  a  variei) 
wrelch'^diiess.** 

Jfn  passiQg  througli  Bishop-street,  I 
heard  one  of  them  express  in  a  signi* 
ticaiit  and  appropri^ttf  slang,  charac* 
teristic  of  Duhlin  manners  |u  the  lowet 
classes,  addresiog  herself  to  one  of 
her  miserable  companions,  "Sure  J 
I  iiive  been  on  tlie  batter  since  last 
night.*'  Jler  countenance  bore  the 
bl.iziiig  marks  of  intemperaoqe  and 
riot,  **  the  human  face  divipe,^  was 
disfigured,  and  her  mind  utterly  per- 
verted, altogether  exhibiting  a  miser- 
able spectacle,  and  a  personification  of 
vice  in  its  most  hideous  form.  SucK 
exhibitions  are  lamentably  frequent ;  I 
neversaw  them  more  common  inDublin. 
Some  of  the  old  trading  streets 
istruck  me  as  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  but  trade  has  moved  to  the 
eastward,  and  West  morel  an- 1- street, 
Col  lege- green,  Grafton -street,  &c, 
surpass  the  former  splendor  of  Bride, 
street.  Skinner  row,  SiC.  now  rapidlj 
declining. 

I  proceeded  through  some  parts  of 
the  country  in  I^einster,  and  here 
also  i  had  food  tor  contemplation. 
I  did  not  go  merely  to  see  the  face 
of  tlie  country,  and  therefore  i  leave 
to  others,  a  description  of  the  beauties 
which  it  presented,  i  looked  more  to 
the  cabins  of  the  poor  than  to  the 
vaunted  improveioeutsof  the  rich.  1  con- 
fess 1  am  nut  disposed  to  view  with  ad- 
miration those  cosily  dii<|)lays  of  wealth 
which  are  sometiia*^  misnamed  the 
beauties  of  nature,  but  in  my 
View  they  scarcely  deserve  thai  name; 
for  a  showy  plantation  of  trees  is  as 
nuicii  an  effort  of  art,  as  a  modern 
costly  edifice.  Some  of  my  compa- 
nions went  (o  view  an  extensive  de« 
mesne  of  this  kipd,  and  were  highly 
delighted  with  the  scenery.  1  bfough^ 
back  my  recollection  to  the  owner, 
a  man  now  dead,  who  returned 
some  years  a«Pg,l9»^yf^OI^.^"'^ 
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anJ  enriched  by  his  artifices  as  a 
coinmissarv*  He  returns  to  his  na- 
tive country,  purchases  all  the  land 
he  can  find  on  sale  in  his  vicinity, 
and  ibu^  vcbts  the  produce  of  all  the 
blood  and  sinews  he  has  been  the 
means  of  wasting,  and  like  a  second 
AVilliain  Rutus  on  a  small  scale  drives 
off  the  poor  frono  the  cottages  to 
make  way  for  his  improvements. 
Yet  those  who  call  themselves  the 
lover,  of  nature  and  simplicity  de- 
light in  those  prospects  without  carry- 
ing their  minds  ba-jk  to  their  origin. 
*<H«Te's  the  •^uiell  of  bloo«l  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  saeeten 
it."  Shakcspeae. 

There  is  something  more  interest- 
ing to  the  friend  of  philanthropy  to 
b«%old  the  cotijiges  of  the  poor,  even 
though  to  a  fastidious  eye  they  should 
appear  mean,  and  bedeficient  in  neatness 
rather  tliaii  tlie  ostentatious  splendor 
whicli  is  too  frequently  purchased  by 
dispossessing  the  poor  of  those  habita- 
tions, which  though  not  picturesque  or 
fining  to  9kmo  as  a  picture,  are  never- 
thelfhs  necessary  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

"The  man  of  wealth  ami  pride, 

Takejmp  a  space,t  hot  many  poor  supply  M, 
Space   for  bi!»  lake,  his  park'b  extended 

bounds. 
Space    fur    his    "horses,  equipage    and 
hounds.*' 
In  the  course  of  my  tour  l  have  seen 
gentlemen's    feats    so  ciosely  placed 
together,  that  not  a  cabin  was  to  be 
seen  for    a  considerable    distance  at 
which  to  iiiquire  the  road.  In  my  view 
there  \>  in  such  a  state  of  a  country  a 
moral  clelormity    wl>irh  no  beauty  of 
pro>pect  can  compensate.    Some  years 
ago,  after  traversing   the    bleak  hills 
near  Bushmills  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
1  shortly    afterwards  passed    through 
the  rich  country  of  Meath,  decorated 
by  grand  seats    and    emt>ellished   by 
art.     1  contrasted  the  situation  of  the 
two  countries.    Of  Meath  1  might  say 
in   the  language  of  Goldsmith. 
**  Small  is  the  bliss,  that  sense  alone  be- 
stows. 
In  florid  beauty,  groves  and    fields  ap- 
pear, 
Man  seemt  the  only  growth,  that  dwindles 
here" 
While  the  hardy,  and  comparatively 
independent  peasantry  of  Antrim,  with 
^  more  barren  soil,  and  a    bleak  3i« 


tuation,  enjoyed  many  comforts  of 
which  the  miserable  cottager  of  Meath 
had  no  notion.  The  one  burned  straw, 
as  a  poor  substitute  for  fuel,  while 
his  mountains  afforded  turf  to  tbe 
nioic  independent  little  farmer  tif 
Ulster.  Ine  one  was  labourer  to  a 
great  man,  and  the  other  had  a  small 
fdrni,  by  which  he  stipported  bis 
family,  and  if  by  tuch  a  mode  of 
parcellmg  out  land,  he  did  not  make 
the  utmost  farthing  of  his  ground, 
he  at  least  had  nwn  comfort.  Like 
the  Swiss,  he  bad  valuable  enjo)  men^s. 
•*  Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  8pr«a4 

a  eharm. 
Redress  the  chme,  and  all  its  rage  disann. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  featU 

though  small, 
He  sees  bis  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all. 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting  fits  hma  to  the  soil. 
Chearful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  re- 

poue. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  be 

^^^*  .  u  a 

At  night  returning,  every   Inbour  sped. 

He  sits  him  down  the  monaich  of  m  shed. 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  mr- 

veys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the 

blaze  : 
While  hn    loVd    partner  boastful  of  her 

hoard* 
Displays  the  cleanly  platter  on  theboard." 

Such  a  sight  has  more  charms  in 
my  eyes,  tlian  the  richest,  or  most 
highly  ornamented  demesne  1  have 
ever  beheld.  I  have  sometimes  m- 
quired  into  the  cause  of  this  londness  fo» 
prospect,  and  1  attributed  it  to  the  love 
for  pleasure  very  common  in  the  youtli- 
lul  mind.  I  do  not  wish  altogether  to 
repress  this  fondness  for  pleasure, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  that  we  may  uot  be  carrieii 
away  by  it.  Without  being  a  cynic 
it  may  be  allowed  to  preach  up  a 
moderation  in  the  cruise  after  pieasurc^ 
lest  the  very  object  in  t^iew  be  mi^sed, 
nnd  by  falling  into  the  error  noticed  by 
Young,  disappointment  finally  suc- 
ceed to  a  tQo  highly  raij>ed  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure. 
•*  Self-flattered,   inexperienced,  high  In 

hop?. 
When  young  witli    sanguine  cheer,  an<| 

streamers  gay, 
Wcrnt  our  cable,  launch  into  the   world. 
And  fondly  dt-eam  each  wind  and  8taro«f 

fbeiWtea  Dy  v-j  v_7\^n:  iw 
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Let  m  aceuttQin  Morsrhres  aecuratc- 
h  to  exaoitae  intotht  cauftes  of  our 
senvatieas,  and  belbfe  we  sulier  our* 
fetvt&  to  be  oirrM  awaY  ^y  our 
fipEt  impr»sioni«  let  us  see  it  the  things 
vc  admire,  are  really  worth  what  they 
cost  Habits  ofreieclion  early  adopted, 
aod  Bntfonnly  recurred  lo,  streagtben 
the  fDin<it  and  enaUe  it  to  Utna  a 
jadnent  with   predsimi. 

Jay  Tiew  is  net  to  give  a  legular 
ffsaj,  or  a  studied  account  of  a  tour. 
If  I  succeed  m  conreyiag  au,  iin- 
pcesiao  ef  my  feeiio|^  during  my 
Qte  joamey,  and  afford  some  raateriifs 
to  aebt  titougtit  in  redevtiilg  mi^c7s> 
ay  obfect  as  aaswered.  K* 

For  the  Bdfkst  MontfUy  Magazine. 

JLGCCBRAL  AND  CaMtARATlVB  VIEW 
OrmSTITUTIONS,  OR  SCUOQlS  Foa 
THE  EELIBF  OF  THE  INUUSTKIOUS 
SLIND. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Ifistitatedasan  A^yluiD,  1791^  opened  as 

a  School,    1800. 

PUPltS. 

Their  mtmbrr  when  admitted,  ^t. 
Boarders  or  not^SfC, 

SEVENTY- EIGHT,  generally  ex- 
cced  serentyf  and  are  to  be  in- 
crrased  to  one  hundred,  more  males 
thaa  ieonles.  Sii>ce  the  coiamence- 
nent  in  179lf  two  hundredaiid  forty 
out  pefwms  have  been  received. 

i^ge... Admitted  al  twelve,  and  not 
after  forty-five  (except  musical  pupils 
%ao  may  be  taken  m  at  eight,  and 
ahove  forty  A^e,  if  they  have  received 
iQy  previous  instruction)  are  preferred 
between  twelve  a.»<l  eighteen. 

Not  dieted,  or  lodged,  but  will  be 
when  the  new  buildings  shall  be  com- 
pkted.  Have  some  allowance  of  pro- 
visioas^  a&d  receive  weekly  mot>ey 
er  wages,  part-  of  which  ia  genvmlis 
paid  by   friencts  or  parishes. 

A  few  supportet)  entirely  by  their 
^ends,  are  allowed  to  arail  them- 
selves of  the  bene^  of  the  institution. 

Hoars  of  working,  from  six,  morning 
in  summery  and  eight  o*clock  in 
^  vinter*  till  six  in  summer,  and  five 
'  ia  vidter,  viz.  l|fro  hours  being  allow- 
ed for  meats. 

Trades,  Uam{fkoHiree,  Mackinet^ 

Spinnios,  liamperand  basket  making, 
I^^Miag  oTsast  ^wt,  and  window  cord, 


weaving  of  worsted  rugs,  for  hearths 
and  carriages,  and  floorcloths,  sacking, 
making  sacks,  list  shoes.  Foot  bears, 
points  and  gaskets  from  old  ropes; 
sheeting,  huckaback,  tea-rugs,  tarred 
and  Muiarred  lobby  cloths. 

Afi»/c...And  to  tune,  quill,  strin# 
and  repair  instruments,  also  to  teack 
music,  viz.  oa  U>e  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord (other  instruments  would  rattier 
tend  to  induce  vagrant  habits.) 

3/(irAifirr^... Besides  looms  aod  Spin- 
ning wheels,  a  peculiar  platting  machine, 
jmcT  weaving  geers  for  lobby  cloths. 
Most  of  trie  trades  caa  be'lean.ed 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  several 
of  them  by  the  same  person. 
Income,  Funds,  and  rateofContriimtion, 
1807.  ^.     i.    d. 

Annual  tubscriptions  1080    9    0 

DouatioiHi  aad  l^euefaetions  1*86  1  0 
Legacies  .  .  •  514  ]  0 
Found  In  poor-boxes  Sl8  11     8{^ 

Allowances  from  parishes  419  10  7 
Interest  on   public  securities 

and  money  in  bank  152  13  II. 

Gross  product  of  good^  manv-  ' 

factured  and  sold  1372     %    5 

Arrears  aud  debts      .         ,     224  19    5i 

4699  13     1 
Balance  on  hand,  at  the)    gioa  18  ini 
cndofia>tyear  J    ^4oa  18  lOf 

«g7U<2  H   1U 
Qrosv  value  of  goods  manu- 
factured, <old,  and  unsold  1542  19    3 
Pos»e«!i  3^2000  atock,  three  per  cents. 
Rate  of  eotttnbutiBm,., Sabwcripuons  frtntk 
oiietotbrte  guineas,  many  half  a  guinea 
or  less.     Donationsfeiv  above  a^l 00.     Le- 
gaeies,  aiany  very  ler«r^,  as^iOOO, 
Expenditure. 

1807.  <£.^   t.    d. 

For  new  buildings  .         1596     1     6 

Wages  to  pupilH  and  teachers  8^2  3  5 
Six  inuMC  masters,  repairing 

instruments,  musie,  &c.       151     5    5 
Provisions  for  the  pupils,  and 

used  in  the  house  652  10    4 

Raw  materials  .     .   ,        979  10  114 

Machinery         .        .       .        246     1     0 
Rewards  to  pnpiU     .       ,         j21     1    Il§ 
Articles  f6r  thie'rr  use        •        37    4    2 
Sdlaries         .  ...         185   18    0 

Coals,candle8,pr!ntinff,  ad-  1 

vertiziiig,  stamps,  bookff,  V   144  10    9{ 

porterage,  cartage,  &c.  } : 

4946  6     i^ 

Balance  on  hand   .2156  5  ^ 

*i^i02  II  11^ 

Qfficen,  TeackersT^. 

A  superintendaot   at   one   hundretl 

guineas  per  annum.     His    w'lie  an} 
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son  assist  him,  and  with  a  servant  haTe 
about  iiiiiy  tive  pounds.  rhei>e  with 
a  wea?er  aod  a  l)a>ket  maker,  are  al- 
ways on  the   premises. 

Nou  resident,  a  secretary  (who  is 
also  cha^jLin)  at  thirty  one  pound 
ten  shillings;  a  barber  at  six  pounds 
six  shillings,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  teachers  as  occasion    may  require. 

'i  he  senior  pupils,  give  some  instruc- 
tion to  the  juniors. 

•  Govcmmentof  the  School. 

Vested  in  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  commiuee  of  eighteen.  Two 
auditors,  and  four  visitors,  of  whom 
the  secretary  is  one. 

Commiuee  meets  quarterly;  the 
viiitors  oftener,  at  their  option.  On 
them  devolves  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  school. 
^  All  subscribers  at  whatever  rate, 
liave  the  same  privileges. 

Jiliscellamotis  Aotices. 

When  the  pupils  shall  be  boarded, 
cloathing  will  then  become  the  princi- 
pal additional  expense.  '1  he  weekly 
allowance  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn.  Tbe  superintendant  has  a 
ceneral  knowledge  of  the  trades,  but 
this  is  not  indispensable,  as  there  must 
always  be  persons,  having  charge  of 
particular  departments.  He  has  no 
share  iit  the  government  of  the  school^ 
por  is  he  a  subscriber. 

Pupils  in  extreme  indigence,  are 
rather  to  be  declined,  as  such  cannot 
afterwards,  profit  by  the  instructions 
they  may  receive. 

kuestioM,  touching  the  degree,  &c. 
of  blmdness,  and  whether  durable  or 
not,  as  also  regardmg  the  previous 
habits,  pursuits,  cpnnections  and  means 
of  subsistence  df  applicants,  are  to 
be  answered  prior  to  admission.  Print- 
ed forms  to  be  had  at  the  school. 

EDl^NBUROH. 
Instituted  1795,96. 

PUPILS. 

Numbers  when  Admittei^  S^c, 

ITiirty-nine  yi?.  twenty  seven  males, 
twelve  females. 

^ge.,.Admitted  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. 

Cioathed,  but  not  dieted  or  lodged. 
The  males  oniif  work  at  the  asylum, 
the  xi/omen  spinning  in  their  own 
houses.  The  males  attend  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the   morning    in  summeTf 


and  eight  in  winter,  till  six  in  the 
evening ,  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner, 
'1  hey  receive  a  weekly  allowance, 
and  wages  in  proportion  to  their  in« 
dustry,  M>me  earn  half  a  guinea  per 
week. 

Trades,  ManufiuiUres,  MacJiinery. 

Making  mattresses  of  hair,  wool  and 
straw,  matts  of  white  and  brown  rope 
for  kitchen  doors,  and  of  hair  for  up- 
per stories,  baskets,  cleeves,  cradles, 
onion  and  other  nets,  picking  oakum« 
some  ha?e  learned  to  weave. 

No  music  taught,  there  being  no 
occasion  for  organists  in  Scotland,  but 
if  a-  boy  discovers  great  musical  ta- 
lent, something  will  be  allowed  to  ini- 
prove  it 

Use  no  particular  machinery. 
Income,  Iknds,  and  rate qf  Contribution, 
1807.  £.     9.  dL 

Annual  sobsciiptions  271    2    0 

Pon^tioos        •        .        .        167  16  10 
Cash  in  poor-boxes,  and  at 

annual  sermoiiii  .  60    3 

Interest  oo  seeurities,  and  on 

money  in  bank     .        •         139  IS 
Gross  product  of  goods  ma- 
nufactured and  sold  1017    5 


1649    6 

"ST" 

Value  of  goods  on  hand            397  16 

1 

Cash  due  for  goods         .            79  13 

^ 

£i\*it>  16 

b 

Orossvaltie  of  goods  manu- 

factured, sold  and  unsold    1494  15 

1 

Nett  profit  on  the  labour          ^83  1 1 

7 

Possess  jff^OOO,  three  per  cent,  cons 

.  at 

6  per  cent.  ,^3000,  and  .jf  435  in  the  bands 

of  the  banker. 

/{flt/eq^(OR/ri6v<;on^... Subscriptions,  none 

above  three  guineas,  many  half  a  guinea. 

Dooalions,  none  above  fifty  gnioeas.. 

Expaiditure, 

1807.           -f.    s. 

d. 

Raw  materials        .        .         888  14 

0 

Wages  and  cloaths    to    the 

blind  and  overseers             603     9 

4 

Candles,  coals,  priniiog  and 

sundries      ...            81     9 

4 

Salary  and  allowances  to  su- 

perintendants     .        •            58  13 

ft 

Expenses  qn  sale  of  old,aod  ^ 

purchase  of  new  asyhim  >    41   18 

6 

furniture,    utensils,  &c.  | 

balance  of  goods  on  hand,  J    ^ 

and  cash  due  as  persUteS-  322    9 

6 

at  the  end  of  last  year       ) 

1996  14 

4 

Balance  increase  of  stock,.      130    1 

4. 

L£A\^^  n 

g 

uiaiti^ea  Dv  v_iv^v^-^+*?'**'    '•' 
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Qfieers,  Teachers^  ifc. 

A  superinteDiJaot  at  fifty  live  pounds 
{ler  aDDUin,  with  coals  and  candles, 
and  a  porter  with  thirty  one  pounds 
ten  shillings,  and  two  pair  of  shoes, 
reside. 

In  the  commencement  they  got  an 
upbobterer,  and  a  hasketmaker»  but 
now  the  pupils  instruct  each  other, 
which  they  are  found  to  do  l>etter 
than  those  who  have  their  sight 
Government  qfthe  school. 

Vested  in  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  clerk,  surgeon,  two 
auditors,  and  twelve  directors.  .  Meet 
quarterly. 

Subscribers  are  all  members  of  the 
society,  and  occasionally  chosen  di- 
rectors. 

Miscellaneous  Notices. 

A  new  house  was  taken  in  1806,  in 
which  it  'is  intended  that  (in  time) 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  men  should 
work,  but  the  pupils  are  not  to  be 
boarded,  it  being  conceived  that,  in 
that  case,  there  would  be  less  stimulus 
to  industry. 

Weaving  has  been  taught  only  in 
a  few  instances,  and  in  general  those 
trades  which  require  machmery  do  not 
iseai  to  have  fc>een  introduced. 


hampers,  wicker  baskets  of  various 
colours,  rough  and  white  bear  matts 
for  hearths  and  carriages,  hemming, 
sewing,  and  getting  up  house  and  body 
linen,  music. 

Maclunery.^hn  apparatus  for  render- 
ing intelligible  the  use  and  distinction 
of  musical  notes.  And  a  platting  ma- 
chine, coustructed  purposely  for  the 
use  of  blind  persons. 

N.B.  'I  his  IS  on  a  mcNre  simple  prin- 
ciple than  that  in  use  at  Liverpool. 
Income,  Funds,  andrate  qfConiribuHou* 
1807. 

TRASS  ACCOUNT. 

Articlqft  sold  and  paid  for  at  «ff.     t,  d. 

tbe  ifchool        .         .  487  16  4 

Ditto    ditto  not  paid        .  81     0  9 

Ditto,  manufactured,  QDSold  221  10  0 
Raw  roateriali  unmanufac- 

tared        •        .        .  126  16  0 

Implements  valued  at  69  8  4 
Liiieo    woven    from   yarn, 

span  at  the  school        .  58  10  0 

^1015     1  i" 


LONDON. 
Instituted  1199. 

PUPILS. 
Numbers,  when  Admitted^SfC, 

Forty  nine,  viz.  thirty  three  males, 
sixteen  females,  commenced  with  fifteen 
males,  and  has  in  about  eight  years 
sent  out  twenty  nine  persons  fully 
instructed,  and  capable  of  earning 
from  seven  to  tif teen  shillings  per  week. 

^f.. .Admitted  at  twelve,  preferred 
t>etween  twelve  and  eighteen,  but  not 
rejected,  while  the  strength  is  unim- 
paired, and  lingers  flexible. 

DieUd,  lodged,  cloathed,  and  edu. 
cated.  A  day-school  is  opened  con- 
tiguous, but  spechil  care  is  required 
in  selecting  those  who  attend  it,  as 
they  must  associate  with  the  boarders . 

rarisbes  and  fileods  contribute  some- 
thing occask>naily  towards  the  support 
of  pupils,  to  whom,  on  leaving  the 
school,  a  portion  of  their  earnings, 
and  a  set  of  tools  arfe  given. 
Trades,  Mant^actures,  Machinery^  fyc, 
'  Fine  and  coarse  thread,  shoemaker's 
thread,  window  sash,  and  clothes  line. 


ACCOUNT  fOt  GENERAL  PURPOfttS. 

Legacies  and  donations   a- 

bove  twenty  guinea*  1653  10    0 

Donations  under  do.  347    2    6 

Annual  subscriptions  under 

do.         .  .         .  1267  15    0 

Divideods  on  gto<-k,  interest 

on  India  bonds        .  193     3     8 

Rent  from  adjacent  premises      47  10    0 

Allowsuces  1 1  om  parishes  83  19    0 

igUPl     0     2" 

Gross  value  of  goods  manu* 

tactured,  sold  and  unsold  1*0  7  I 
Profit  on  the  Ubour 


5»4     4 


Pnssesf   *^U88,13,9,  3  ptJi    rent.  cons, 
and    four  India  bitnds  of  a^lOO  each. 

Rule  of  contnl>utions.».,Subscv\pl'ion% 
from  one  to  two  guineas,  many  from 
five  to  ten.  Donntions,  few  (exce|>t 
to  the  buriding  fund)  above  fifty  pounti. 
Legacies,  few  above  five  hundred. 
Expenditure, 
1807. 

TSADE    ACCOOHT. 

Raw  materials  for  wanufac-    £,  t.  4, 

ture         .          .          •            341  Jl  7 

Salaries  and  wages  to  four 

masters,  and  one  mistress    194  3  6 

laiplements  of  tra^e  and  re- 
pairs       .          .          .            Co  11  S 

Paid  former  pupils  for  sash 

line         .         .          .             21  19  6 

Weaving  and  bleaching  cloth        6  :o  II 

6'M)  17  '2: 

Balance,  profit  on  trade          3^4  4  5 

,5.015  I  5 
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ACCOUNT  FOKCBNfiRAJLPUPOSEg. 

l^iovisionA         .         .         .       6^3  13  6 

Q»als,  candles,  washing,  &c.  J92  19  10 

l.cnt  «n<l   taxes         .         ,       20^   1 1  7 

^'alaries  Hiid   wages         .          320     ^  0 

MtduiiiHH          .         .         .         29  10  3 

<'1i>atbin<r,  linen  and  sboeii      228  14  0 

Fuinitnre        .         .        .          143  19  11 

Kepatrs  and  alterations        '    124     2  1 
Stationary,    printing,     and 

advertiscmeaU          .           102     8  2 
i>tainps,  postage,  poundage, 

duly,  &G.          .         .              103   13  7 
Giatuitit^s    to   pupils,    and 

tools  given  tbi^iu          .             .51    16  8 

"2I9ri5~7* 

Balance  on  hand        ,             12V0     4  7 


Total  balance  in  favour  or  lUe  insti- 
tution, vis. 

ProGl on  Uade      ,384     4     3 
Gtneral  balance  1299     4     7     1683     8   10 

Officers,  Teachers,  S^c. 

Housekeeper,  superinteudant,  and 
menial  servants  reside. 

Wbtlher  the  following  do  or  not, 
does  not  appear,  viz.  Four  masters, 
one  mistress,  and  the  secretary. 

it  is  int»'ndc<l  to  retain  permanently 
some  of  the'  best  qualified  pupils  to 
instruct  the  others,  uud  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  school. 

Government  of  the  Schoo!, 

Vested  in  a  president,  ei^ht  vice 
presidents,  a  treasurer  and  a  committee 
of  twenty  lour,  who  meet  quarterly. 
A  sub  committee  inspects  and  anangrs 
the  schuol,  and  meets  oftener.  i  hree 
visitors  are  elected  half  yearly  by  the 
committee. 

1  hree  auditors  elected  annually. 
Tiuslees  elecied  annually,  in  wiio>e 
names  invcalmcnis  in  the  funds  are 
made. 

General  meetings  three  times  a  year. 

'1  o  constitute  a  member  of  ihe  com- 
mittee, an  annual  substriptiou  of  two 
guineas  is  required,  and  twenty  guineas 
at  once,  or  vvithin  one  year,  to  make 
a  governor  lor  life. 

Misceilaneous  Notice^. 

Not  designed  for  prrsuns  in  extreme 
imiigence,  lor  the  reasons  assigned  at 
Liverpool.  1  herefore  an  obligation  is 
required  on  the  paitofsome  lespect- 
;ibie  houit-kceper,  in  or  near  Lond<>n, 
to  take  out  the  pupil  when  instructed, 
Of  deiray   tiie   burial  cnarges    in    tUe 


event  of  death.  Wlica  uny  allowance 
is  gi^reu  by  parishes  or  tneiKit,  t  si- 
mi  lar  guarantee  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment uiereof  is  expected.  Printed 
forms  o(  inieno^oriet  to  be  answered 
])revioiis  to  admission,  are  al&o  kept 
Jiere- 

Au  enlargemeBt  of  die  institutioo  is 
ill  coi.tfmpation,  md  a boildiag luiid 
accumulating. 

BRISTOL. 
Instituted   1794,  remained  in    obscarilf 

till  lil02. 

PUPILS. 

Number  St  ivhen  Admitted,^  c. 

Twenty  nine,  viz.  nineteen  tnalef, 
ten  leinalcs,  commenced  m  1794,  witli 
three  niales,   and  three  females. 

W^e...AdmiUed  between  twelve  and 
thin\,  only  Females  board  \k\  the 
house  with  Hie  matron,  but  this  is  aa 
arrangement  of  their  own,  without 
expense  to  the  charity.  Males  boarded 
by  the  charity  abroad.  AUoweo  three- 
pence per  week  at  first,  and  wages 
encreased  according  to  their  industry. 
Parishes  and  friends  give  some  as- 
sistance. Pupils  are  cloathed  partly 
by  endowments  for  tlie  purpose. 
Tradts,  Manvfactures,  Machinery,  SfC. 

Baskets,  cradles,  bird  cages,  Aower 
and  work  baskets  of  (he  finest  krnds 
(some  at  a  guinea  each)  table  malts, 
shoe  malts,  cooper's  tallies,  spinning 
laces,  Imckaback,   no  music. 

Machinery.. Xis^  platting  machines. 
Trades  so  soon  learned  that  m»ny 
double  their  wages  within    tbe    \ear. 

Income,  Funds,  and  rate  if  contribution. 

1807.           X.  ^,    d. 

Annual  Mib^icriptinnii               352  10     0 

l.f^'.H  ;es  uod  donations               33  3     6 

Found   in  poor  boxo.<                45  3     2 
GioRM  ptoduet  of  good*  ma- 

iiut'uelured,  and  RoW  1007  6  2 
Inteie«it  and  dividend  on  se- 

curitii.«,^c.  .  .  152  8  t 
Allowaiio4fs   from  pari»het, 

and  fi  ituda         «        ,            79  4     6 

7lot)9  17  5 
^Balance  on  baod  at  end  of 

last  ytar           .           .          308  7  4 

.    iiV78  4  9 


Pouspss  5000/.^  in  three  per  cents. 
Rate  of  i'onlribiUioiU...Sub%CTiptwn%  one  t© 
two  );uiiieas,  only  two  of  five  guineas. 
Donations,  uieiagr  ten  pounds,  one  a* 
buve  ouehuuUrbd  pouud». 
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ExpendkuTC, 

1807. 

Weekly  wages,  and  cloath-      jC.    «.    d 

ing  to  the  blind  •  •  437  5  4 
Purchases  of  stock  .  S49  10  0 
Advanced  on     account   of 

parishes,  and   friends  85  19    3 

Tm>  masters  for  their  labour 

and  inttmctiona  159  15    8 

SoperinteDdant,  matitm  and 

servant        •        •        .  67    8    4 

Raw  materials         .        .        567     7    0 
Furniture,  insurabce,ttainps, 

printijig,coals«  candles,  &c.    97    g    0 

1657     8    3 

Balance  in  banker's  bands      3'2()  16    o 


jgiyih     4     9 
'  Qfficer$i  Teacktrs,  ^c. 

A  matron  at  twenty  guineas  per 
annum,  with  coals  and  candles,  and 
a  servant  at  six  shillings  per  week, 
jcude. 

Two  masters  at  one  pound  six 
shillings  each,  per  week,  and  a  secre- 
tary at  forty  guineas  per  annum. 

The  masters  are  mostly  at  work, 
and  earn  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
as  the  senior  pupils,  except  in  difficult 
cases,  are  competent  to  instruct  new 
coiners. 

Government  qfihe  School, 

Vested  in  a  treasurer,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty  six,  and  three  audi- 
tors.   Meet  annually. 

Miscelianeou*  Notices. 
It  is    intended  as  the   funds    shall 
increase  to  board  and  lodge  the  pupils, 
to  increase  their  number,  and  intro* 
duce  othVr  manufactures. 

An  id«;a  is  atso  entertained  of  ren- 
dering the  institution  an  asylum  for 
those  aged  blind  who  hate  no  claim 
upon  frieods  or  paru»hes. 

NORWICH. 

One  still  in  its  infancy,  on  the  plan  of 

Liverpool. 

The  foregoing  statement  refers 
chiefly  to  the  year  1807.  The  ac- 
counts lor  1808,  not  being  made  up 
when  the  information  was  received, 
m  lew  parttcuhirs  are  extracted  from 
later  correspondence,  which  prove  the 
iucreasiug  interest  the  public  take  io 
these  establbhments.  The  various 
modes  of  uiakiog  out  their  accounts, 
will  account  for  the  diversity  to  be 
observed,  and  some  alterations  in  the 
maoner  of  stating  them,    seemed  nt- 
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cessary  to  show  the  actual  receipts  in  any 
one  year,  &c.  This  schedule  will  sboW^ 
that  upwards  of  thirty  varieUes  of 
haodycraft  can  be  performed  without 
the  ^id  of  sight,  and  some  other  trades 
not  mentioned,  have  and  might  be 
introduced,  whether,  one^  more  or 
which  should  be  attempted  in  ant 
new  establishment  will  dei^eud  much 
upon  contingent  and  local  circum- 
stances. Some  expenses  may  be  saved, 
at  least  at  first,  asi  fur  mussc^  se- 
cretary, &c.  on  tlie  utticr  haiiii  ihtTe 
cannot  be  here  any  iillowance  frum 
parishes,  and  probalily  very  litUe  irom 
friends.  To  oourd  tJ^em,'  as  wdl  iof 
moral  as  other  con ^iik' rations,  ^^ill 
probably  be  det^med  most  eiigibk* 
and  m  proportion  it  MfoulJ  ^tam  tijat 
the  cost  would  iiol  be  greater*  VVlicii 
the  pupils  shall  have  acquired  pro- 
ficiency, they  v\lli  no  *luubt  equal 
those  in  Great  Briiaiu,  who  iiianufiiC- 
ture  articles  in  no  re^prit  ijiferiur  in 
quality  to  what  tsn  eisewiiefi*  be  pur- 
chased. But  at  iinst  ihrre  must  be 
much  waste.  I'ur  'Ai  t'lp^e  rt*i.sons, 
it  wuuld  hardly  be  prudpnt  t'veji  to 
begin  without  a  coa^tdtirubk'  :>un);  sijp^ 
pose  fifteen  .bundled  poumk  nx  Iiand, 
and  a  moral  certa;  u  ly  tif  t^re  e  h  u  i » J  red 
to  Bwe  hundreiJ  aniju;it)^  in  future. 
Premises  must  bn  eMeasive,  Having 
space  for  pits  to  steep'  willows  in, 
storage,  &cc,  qf  cosy  access,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  ^tnleti  company.  This 
is  strongly  inculcated  by  tliose  who 
are  conversant  with  such  establish- 
ments. 


For  the  Belfast  MofUhly  Magazine. 

ON  THE    DISASTERS    AND    DBATHS  OC- 
CASIONED BV  ACCIDENTS. 

TH  AT  fortune  is  changeable  and  life 
uncertain,  we  admit  as  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  when  speaking  of  our 
neighbours ;  but  when  nothing  dis- 
turbs us  we  seldom  seriously  apply 
it  to  ourselves.  It  is  when  confound- 
ed by  seme  dreadful  spectacle^  like 
that  which  occurred  the  other  day,  af!0W 
fields  hence,  that  the  humbled  inoital 
becomes  sincerely  sensible  of  the 
presumption  of  calculating  on  another 
iioiir  of  existence. 

A  robust,  healthful  labourer,  went 
out  to  assist  the  woodman  in  brinf;- 
ing  to  the  ground  a  tree,  which  wilh 
all  its  ponderous  \v«igfac>  voexpectediy 
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-tocaided  and  with  one  of  its  miwkldy 
brandid  littrally  rivettcd  kiim  to  tM 
«trth :  thb  moment  be  dkptayed  Her* 
culean  ttrengthi  the  next  lay  crushed 
tike  a  feeble  in  ect;  and  the  horior. 
bleathing  yefli  of  Ms  appaUed  com^ 
pantons  alarmed  the  dlttant  ear,  ere 
M    <*aurdy    stroke**  had  ceased   to 
vibrate  to  it.    While  partaking  of  his 
lH>me!y  meal   a   lew  minotes  betore* 
\m  had  been  coiisoNng  his  wife  with 
the  prospect  of  more  prosperous  sea- 
ions  ei^lmg  him    to  procure  her 
riclier  fore  ;  and  flatterhig  her  vanity 
%ith  the  hope  of  a  holiday  dress*  which 
lie  was  to  imrcbase  her  whenever  pajr- 
day  came.    And  as  be  dai.dled   his 
•Iktowritc  child  in  that  but    hour  of 
ie«ie«  be  had  been  ruminating  on  the 
occupation  thai  in  ftitore  years  #ould 
b^  ^uit  its  capacity   to   lcani»  and 
hia  tifcumslances to  teach;  ipid  when 
the    betl   rang^   he  bad  set  It  down 
with  an   adieu    on    bis  coontenancet 
^and    bade  It    be  good   tiH  evening 
abd    h^  would  bring  it  a  nice  new 
hobby  .horse.     Alas!  long  ere  niglit 
sbatl  that    widowed    wife,    like    the 
linage  of  despondencv*  droop  over  his 
manakd  f^ame.     Mirthful  to  <itbers 
the  Mayday  holiday  shall  arrive,  but 
find    her    wrapt    hi    the    weeds    of 
moaning ;  and  her  last  hom^y  meal 
was  a  bsuiquiil  In  tompartsoa  of  the 
sustenance  sbetiow  anticipates.  Never 
shaU  that  fstfaeriess   boy*  whose  ig- 
norance of  his  misfbrtone  aggravates 
)^  ilM>thePs  anguish*    never^hali  he 
be  taught  a  profitable  emptoymeot, 
be  must  become   a  hirelhig  befoje  he 
can  complete  hb  allotced    quota    of 
laboor,  be  opbraided  by  a  rapacious 
taskmaater,  wlio   shall   cha^iise  him 
the  muee  unmefcifttily  that  be   hai 
iMne  to  take  Jiis  paMl  and  when  on 
Sanday,  be  tfaaU  vainly  complam  to 
hit  nis«her»  she  will  tell  him  with  a 
•Ig^  Immt  much  more  the  reslof  the 
family  basi  Uil  week  enduvMi    Meao- 
whlie,  wbew  hardUMM  shall  compel 
lier  to  ^  seek  forsbaUer  in  even .  an 
Immbler  shed*'*  \^  shall  trip  before 
i|er,  and  anxkMisly  torn    tor  inquire 
W  the   tree   that    oversbad<n    them 
reaemblet  the   one  that  cru»hea  his 
:jMQr  fsthec;  wbMe  she  shall  press  to 
'tar  boiom  tbe  orphan    now    unborn 
and  shudder  at  the  rejection.    As  she 
>isaes  iht  pit;  log  rustics  who  Cbceped 


when  their  frietid  Ml,  with  melan* 
choly  pleasure  shall  she  congratuhle 
them  on  their  safi^,  and  implore 
provk'ence  to  protect  fhem  all.  With 
mexpressible  ai)guisb  shall  she  luok 
torwapd  ^rom  the  bill  to  the  cetaet«rry 
that  encloses  ihedeaf  decerned,  and  then 
revert  her  streaming  eye  on  Uie  grote 
that  fncircled  the  accursed  cbn. 
Wherefore  was  it  planted?  Us  rather 
why  cut  down?  it  hat  smiilen  the 
shepherd,  and  if  humanity  interpose 
not*  the  sheep  shaft  be  scattvred. 

It  is  with  extfaordui^ry  regret  that 
^e  reflect  od  the    numberlns  accif!- 
dtnts  that   care  and  prudence  might 
have    prevemed     «<yet    stranae   the 
living  lay  it  not   to  heaft,  ^  so  baUtu- 
ally  as  to  be  nKwewary  in  similar  eir* 
cmnstanoes.  We  assist  in  eatinguisbing 
the  flames  of  our  neighboer'sdwelbB^i  \ 
but   soon    forget    lo     fffOtflN^   rwn* 
bustible  matter  to  a  safe  di^tauc*  fbona 
our  own  fires;  we  relieve  the^ppte 
who  t>ecame  debilitated  by  aitemplin^ 
lo  lift  or  carry  move   than   lie  was 
able*  yet  the  first  opportunity  engage  lo 
emerurires  of  the  fame  kind  >  and  we 
shudoer  .o  hear  of  neglected  cbiMbren 
tottering  bto  a  pond  or  over  a  pre- 
^^IS^*  y^  *>(*  ^  1^^  bonrs  permk  our 
own  wards  to  siroil  at  mndom  as  before. 
Of   people    per4»btng    by    mistabtng 
poison  lor  medicine  and  by  presumpu 
tuousW  taking  an   imoio«le«ate  quan. 
tit}  of  a  proper  potion*   the  tnatanceo 
are  mfinite.    Since  the  inisfartunrs  of 
men's  own  m^ing  are  atways  de^pisK^ 
as  %ielt  as  pitied*  the  desire  that  every 
one  feels  ot  being  esteemed  by  soeietj 
might    prevent     htm    from    Injuring 
himself  by  his   oun  misoandud,   oSr 
If   that   motive    be    insufficientr    the 
fear  of   offending  the  Author  of  hi? 
bebi^  certainly   ought;  for   in    whih 
does  the  man  who  tails  a  sacrifice  Ic 
his  own   temerity    differ   from    hian 
who  commits  suicide?    OnK  Inthia, 
that  the  one's  error   b   panly    kivos 
luntary  and  tbe  other's  deliberate. 

Fabs  principles  in  religion*  or  k1 
least  unlair  conclusions  chrawn  inosn 
just  premisei^  have  prcoipttated  thou 
sands  In  flieir  destruction;  wh« 
numbersevery  day  needlessly  endsMv 
themaeif  es  through  the  pessnabioouui 
every  man  must  live  his  appoints 
time !  But  if  such  pcmuashm  couU 
tnro«iray  its  velary  le  dewcMl  fro« 
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the    Gmhi^    cHf,  be    would  fatally 

fittd  that  bis  time  was  inevitably  corae. 
/I bat  "every  bullet  has  iU  bijlct,**  is 

an  article  ot   the  soldier's  creed  that 

has    hurried    to    ttte    field    of  Ma^s 

nuiby  a  despendo,   who  would  other- 

wise  have  sought  attd  found  security 

ia  tne  lield  of   Ceres  that  he  nev^r 

r^uroed  to  reap.     It    wouid  not  be 

difficult,    however*  to   confute    sueh 

mthosiasta  on    their    own    principlca. 

fiectu^    heaven    may    have  decreed 

that  suoie  good    nuui    must  sutfer  a 

violent  death,    will   they  Justity  the 

nffi^o  who  asaassidates  hiiii  ?  Or  be- 
cause ft  has   determined    that   some 

31-£Med  nation  shaU  degenerate  into 
sbvery,  will  they  asstit  the  oppresMr 
lo  acccierate  jyif  UAt  Sureiy  po. 
Xbeu    bow    can  they   argue    a^1na 

Bsiog  those  very  exertions  that  for 
ijllgfit  lbe|r  know  providence  has  de- 
creed at  the  means  of  their  escape  ? 
That  we,  should  use  all  lawful  en- 
i^swrours  to  preserve  our  own  life 
im1  the  lives  of  ol!bers»  ^as  the 
isjonctiou  of  an  assembly  ef  divines^ 
WHO  wene,  notwithAandiog,  such  rfjpd 
Mdestioariansr  that  they  Mieved 
Chat  Ood  has  foreordained  whatsoever 
copKsto  pasi.^  Were  even  tmracles 
9f  mercy  ^ain  to  InierpostK  the 
prodigy  of  iipdisciYiioo  has  $he  leait 
reason  la  tl^  world  tp  dfcpand  on 
Ibem. 

False  courage  Too;  givmg  the  des- 
peration ^  tue  maniac  to  him  who 
wam^  t^  resolutioa  of  the  herts 
has  involved  in  perib  multitudcf  who 
n%ht  safely  have  effected  their  ntir- 
pQ^  1  he  sol  nary  ^vanderer,  who  on 
the  oniilt^ljLea  heath  perished  in 
a  wreath  of  si^t  would  have  -per- 
aiined  bta  friends  to  e«ioert  hup; 
iad  die  move  rash  adventurer  whom 
1harimiii*iaisad'iluodswgptfropthesiep5 
^tbe  fi^iyl.  ^yrottt^  have  ^M  till 
the  water  h^  subM^»  had  tbiiy  both 
not  eithef  mitfafcea  oautjon  for  ogfar* 
dice  tbeipadvcf»  /^r  Directed  thi^ 
•tteir  acmiamtaffre  ^noulc);  Mistaking 
ittffesight  tof  tki|jdi^y y  theiocpnsiderate 
«ot  l^fls  htmsalf  £9  rest  in  tvppof^d 
lecuMiy,    till  a4»it«i(d  hy  impei^tog 

iBiH  .ftke   a    bewU^erttT  iiiao»    ^    ^"^  .      ^   . 

awake,    h«  '  ilpobJ^into  tb^  gulfth    V^^  ;^urHe.  ^Nor  is  U4i  Ihe  •mI/ 
>ro«  ^bich    \m    unarmed     himseif    piooiitisMncy  U  Veiiero«|. 
'lecediifg;  ^   t)ie  •^ip^tt%   w^  miccianM. 


which  <«  hair4M«»llh  scapes'*  are  twi* 
Ally  felicitated^  has  caused  them  to  be 
aoiigfat  for  by  many  a  tatvo,  whom 
the  crowd,   >iKlgiog  every  eolcrprice 
-fooiiahly  pUumed   uiat  is    unauc«ess* 
fully    termuMted,   mocked  under  bit 
mscbanoasy   and   rq>roached  for   bit 
temerity;    The  contempt  4ii  death  it 
Jaudabie  only  when  aatSny  vo^W  be 
prpMged   at  thf  n^penaa  «f  virtue; 
and  basardmg  life  brcomct  criminal 
whenever  laMhiilg   «»|ti^e  can    b« 
atlaiofd  hy  the  ^plott.     The  liraV* 
man,  foreseemg  poi^iOlc  exlgrnciet  ipll 
ieain  to  swim;  biU  will  npt  mit  to 
sea  in  atlorro.     Whan  an  epi«kmkdc 
destamper  ra^  round  him»  \m  wUl 
reikNibk     bis  diiigafice  to   p««rrv« 
his  health ;    but   wi)l  aot  forbear  1» 
visit  the  Buftecert   wbeaerer  ba  h$« 
a^^ffltpect   of    relieving    them.     On 
the  veife  af  an  hifested  wild  he  will 
dissuade  his  fellow  travellers  {rofn  pro<> 
ceeding  tiU  <<  holy  Ught "  shall  he  Ihtir 
aafeguard ;  bat  it  the  banditti  approach 
he  wiil  fetaUtely  ^pose  it»  whtletbey 
vbaover-pefniaded  him  la  pursue  bn 
joarnay  aia  pasUanimously  Cur  yieklii^ 
their    tfeasucc     And  if^  uoavertabia 
<awualties  oveq^owcr  him»  he  endurta 
poverty  and   pain    with  a  fortitude 
that  wet   never  in  aUiaoca  with  af- 
fected coan^. 


tortkeBe^MonMy 


THE  italtan  wortl/oiifeit  marked  In 
Veiieroni't,Bar9ett^«  andAUiari^ 
Dietioiiarfes  at  only  of  the  maKalioe 
gender;  and  the  pnmittve  httiu,^Mir 
has  aver,  as  far  as  I  ooold  leam> 
tieen  eansidcfad  as  masooliNa.  From 
whteh  considerations,.  1  hesitated  not 
fp  cj^rge  lasso  with  a  aolecism  m 
Qiakins  it  fmiiiine.  But  VaaerDni, 
ipt  1  have  since  ^iioovercd,  ranks  it 
In  hit  gramijMr  amoqgit  those  noapa 
that  are  <vf  either  |endtr,  aMmiigh 
1^  bus  been  ddkieut  m  t|iat  Mlti- 
pillar  in  h^sdletoiacy;  «a  that  I'at^ 
niay  aerha|>s  Hand  tmimpearhable  ao 
^.  It  is  only  tp  be  regretted  that 
Italian   l^yicographert   art  nat  ^ 
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but  the  magnitude  of  the  ssufferiDgs 
aiKl  (lisoiders  at  length  induced  the 
attempt  of  formmg  a  fociety  under 
the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Sftciriy 
for  alltviating  tfie  miseries  of  public 
prisons.  It  boon  became  large  and 
respectable,  and  from  subscriptiuns  and 
donation;*,  early  possessed  funds  equal 
to  its  object." 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  society 
lived  to  sec  their  exertions  blessed  by 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  all  crimes  except 
murder,  and  b^  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  prison  discipline  which 
has  reclaimed,  and  is  reclaiming, 
thousands  of  our  misguided  iellow 
creatures. 

A  society  ha?  lately  been  formed  in 
Lomlon  **jorthe  dijysion  qfknozciedge 
respecting  the  punishment  of  death, 
ana  the  improvement  qf' prison  disei^ 
pUne,** 

This  society  has  submitted  to  public 
consideration  one  volume  containing 
the  opinions  of  difl'erent  authors  upon 
the  punishment  of  death  :  there  is  an 
additional  volume  iu  the  press ;  with 
a  third  volume  on  prisons.  1  he  cir- 
culation of  knowledge  upon  the^e  sub- 
jects greatly  depends  on  the  funds 
of  the  society.  1  hese  fundi,  hitherto 
raised  by  contributions  from  each 
member,  are  necessarily  inadequate 
to  the  importance  of  the  obJ«ct:  but, 
confident  that  good  must  result  from 
inquiry,  the  society  hope  for  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  lienevo- 
lent,  of  all  *'  wio  desire  not  the  death  qf 
a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  shall  turn 
from  his  wickedness  and  live,** 

•In  London  and  Middlesex,  beixveen  the 
,first  qf  January  I74d,  and  the  thirty- 
first  of  December  IBOO,  metlionumd 
seveyi  hundred  and  itucntyfour ptr* 
sons  suffered  deaik. 


Ff&  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

Tkefolhwit^  Prospecttu  has  been  pub  - 
Usked  by  a  Society  in  London,  and 
a  subscription  entered  into  to  prv 
mate  the  benevolent  purpose. 

SOCIBTY  IN  LONOOW  FOR  THR  DrFFV- 
Slow  OF  KNOWLFDOE,  RESPECTIWC 
THE  PUNtSHMKNT  OF  DEATH,  AND 
THF  TWPROVESftNTOF   FRISOIf   DIS- 

•    CrFLlNE. 

^' „»T^UUE  it  is,  that  we  have  found 
*  X  by  woftil  experience,  that  it 
II  not  frequent  punishment  that 
doth '  prevent  like  offences ;  tho«e 
offences  arc  often  committed  that 
afe  often  punished :  for  the  fre- 
qnency  of  the  punishment  makes  it 
■»o  familiar  that  it  is  not  feared.  For 
exam^de,  what  a  lamentable  case  it 
is,  to  see  so  many  christian  men  and 
women  strangled  on  that  cursed  tree 
of  the  gallows,  insomuch  a^  if  in  a 
large  field  a  man  might  see  together 
alt  the  Chrifthms,  that  but  in  one 
year,  thtonchout  England,  come  to 
that  untimny  and  ignominious  death, 
if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace  or 
chanty  in  him,  it  would  make  h4s 
heart  to  bleed  for  pity  aikl  com- 
passion. 

"  But  the  consideration  of  this  pre- 
venting justice  were  wort-hy  of  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  in  the 
mean  time  "expert  and  wise  men  to 
muke  ^'paration  for  the.  same,  as 
the  text  saith,  ut  bensdicat  eis  dominus. 
filessed  t^hall  he  be  that  iayeth  the 
first  stone  of  the  building,  morcblesed 
that  procee<ls  in  it,  most  of  all  that 
finlshethit,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  honour  of  our  king  and  nalion." 
'  tS^ch  were  tlie  sentimenta  expressed 
two  centuries  ago  by  bif  ivdward 
Coke. 

in  a  pamphlet  published  by  \\  dliam 
Bradford;  6oe  ot  ihe  judges  or  the 
supreme  Court  of  Peiuisylvunia,  it 
appeal  that  the  opinions ot  intelligei)t 
men  of  fbrmer  thUes,  have,  in  our 
time,  be^n  safely  adapted.  1  he  iin- 
inedi^te  capse  cit  thi»' advancement  of 
kind  feeling  is  explained  by  biui  iu 
the  following  extract* 

•*1lie  distresses  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  disorders  in  llie  prisons  .of 
Philadelphia  had  long  engaged  the 
sympathetic  attention  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Uccasioual  relief  was  often  aiTorded; 
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Offences  executedfor  in  half  a  centurp 

Murder         .        .        . 

Shooting  ^  persons        .      ' . 

Rape  .  •        .        . 

Unnatural    crime 

Burglary  and  house-breaking 

High- way  robbery 

Shop-lifting.  &c.    . 

Horse  stealing 

Stealhig    in  dwelling-bouses 

Stealing  letters 

Defrauding  creditors     . 

Robbery    on     the     Timnocs 

Piracy         .... 

Forgery       ,  ,        .        . 

Coining         .         .         .        • 

Personating  to    obtain  prize 

money  . 
Rioting  .        .        .        • 

Jtetumingfrom  transportation 

Total  1724 
The  work  alluded  to,  as  being  al- 
ready published  by  the  society,  \s 
entitled,  •*  I'he  opinions  of  difterent 
authors  upon  the  puntrhment  of  death, 
selected  by  Basil  Montagu,  esq.  df 
Lincolu's  Inn.  and  cdfttains  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  from  the  i>ens 
of  Doctor  Johnson,  Sir  VV.  Blackstone, 
Marquis  of  Beccaria,  Sir  J  ho  mas 
Moore,  Lord  Bacon,  P.  Colquhoun, 
L.LD.  Pastoret  Montesquieu.  Dr. 
Franklin,  Bentham,  Howard,  Bradford, 
Turner  and  others.  It  does  not  ad- 
duce evidence  or  reasoning  only  on 
one  side,  but  brings  forward  opposite 
opinions  to  excite  inquiry,  and  obtain 
infonnattoo  \ipon  this  important  sub' 
ject. 

Any    original    commonications  or 
ftfeitucct  upon  this  subject  wili   fee 


n  Ike  Pr<fprietortqfUK  Belfast  Magnine. 

HENRY  AND  JULIA,  A  TALE  FBOM  RBAL 
LIFE. 
GRKTLCME)^, 

1AM  o^ie  of  your  constant  readen, 
who  have  been  for  M>me  time  very 
much  surprized  that  you  seldom-  or 
never  introduce  the  subject  of  lore 
into  your  Magaaine,  therefore  i  am 
about  to  give  you  a  little  story  which 
you  are  welcome  to  msert,  if  you  like 
ic.  It  is  not  sentimental,  nor  in  the 
usual  style  and  costume  of  novels ;  in 
this  respect  it  difiers  from  them,  that  it 
may  be  called  real  life. 

Henry  and  Julia  were  inhabitants 
of  the  same  village ;  l^ienry  spent  the 
early  part  of  bis  youth  at  school, 
alter  which  he  came  home  for  a  few 
days  to  see  his  parents,  and  Julia 
made  such  good  use  of  hei  time,  that 
she  ie\i  in  love  with  him  before  he 
went  apprentice,  which  was  in  less 
than  a  fortnight :  for  seven  iong  years 
was  he  bound,  and  only  came  to  see 
his  friends  twice  during  that  time. 
Julia  discovered  new  graces  in  his  iac% 
and  person,  and  deportment  every 
time,  but  could  not  be  snre  whether 
he  loved  her  or  not  Al  length  he 
settled  at  home,  and  establ'ished  a 
chandlers  sliop.  In  the  morning 
Henry  was  busy  melting  tallow,  in 
■the  day  he  had  a  thousand  things 
to  do,  and  when  sti^l  evening  came 
on  he  was  forced  to  stand  behind 
the  counter,  selling  candle  after  candle. 
**  Ah  !"  thought  Juha,  **  how  uulikea 
lover  is  this  i  he  might  at  least  come 
see  me  in*  the  evenings,  or  walk  out 
by  moonlight,  but  there  he  stands 
receiving  that  abominable  money,  and  ' 
snuffing  up  that  odious  smell:  his  in < 
teilect  will  be  slupified,  and  his  tender 
passions  deadened.*'  in  truth  iieury 
was  all  this  time  looking  forwacU  ip 
tiie  time  when  his  halfpence  would 
amount  to  shillings,  his  shillings  to 
pounds,  and  Jiis  pounds  to  hiwdred 
pounds,  in  order  that  he  roigitt  main- 
tain a  family,  and  indeed  lie  thought 
of  no  other  lu;lp-mate  but  Julia.  "Ali» 
if  Juiia  knew  this,  and  she  sliall  know 
it  14)  lime.'*  If  Henrj  had  sol<l  any 
thiog  but  candles,  Julta    might.  Iiave 
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tin^  %  little   rnnHtv  in  the   ouiloroD 
which  would  jHtrifj  the   tallow  Irom 
all  dre|s  lod  d«ots ;  her  answer  wis 
not  »atiifactory  to  him,  but  he  teki 
her  tliat   he    had    little   doubt    M 
practice  would  bring  her  to*    Sbe«iid 
she  had  no  of^iporttinitY  of  practiaiae. 
'«  You  will  1  bope/'^d  he^^'i  dMt 
know*  said  she,    «  why  you  should 
hoiie  it  ?"^«*  HafW  you  not  beard  of 
the  proposal  i  xiaM  your   £ttlier  of 
marryittg  you  >    i  know  yotx   a  kag 
time*  aud  have  had  no   time    to  fet 
ac4|Qainted  with  other  girls,  you  have 
no   objection,    I  *ei^>ect,  to  be   my 
companion."    All  Jutia*s  Tisioos  were 
ko<«ked  ia  the  head*  the  relief  ftom 
fear  which  she  now  experienced  was 
like  the  dissipation  of  a  storm  J  night* 
by  a  gloomy  stupid  day;  the  chana* 
ing  phenomenon  of  suo|ise   was   oat 
st-en  by  her,  all  was  plain  and  insipkl 
to  her  taste,  yet   slie  determined  to 
make  something  of  it  if  possible^  aad 
thought  a  mock  refusal  was   her  best 
plan.    Acoordmgly  she  said  she  had 
«)o  relk»h  for  the  marriage  state,  nor 
never  expected  to  have  a    taste    for 
chandling ;  .  therefore  begged    Henry 
would  endeavour  to  drive  her  image 
from  his  thoughts.      ^'  [    am   sorry/* 
said  Henry,  <*  that  you  dont  like  mj 
propoMd,  which  !  thought  was  aa  de- 
cent a  one  as  i  could  make,*'      He 
took  his  leave,  and  left  her   in    des- 
pair.    When  Julia  found  herself  alone, 
iier  mind  was  tilled  with  strange  ami 
contrary  emotions.    She  gased  at  tlie 
caiuUe  that  stood  on  the  side   boaid, 
and  for  a   moment  slie  would   have 
resigned  all  |he  charms  of  liberty,  aud 
alt  the  enchammenis  of  romantic  hope$ 
to  taile  the  eweci   reality   of    being 
a  chandler's  wila,    then  tfhe    looked 
wiUi  contempt  upoo  the   candk,  and 
was  diaauited  at  the  host  of  grease 
and  filth  she  must  daily  behold,  and 
the  clouds    of   otfensivt    nchalatiwBs 
siie  muU  daily  iahale.     Her  acitaled 
and  swoUi  heart  sought   conaoEuioa, 
aiid  vent  in  povels,  which   were    tiia 

Cicipal  companion);  of  hn*  leisure 
rs,  and  her  constant  counseUoci 
in  the  dilemmas  into  which  her  ina- 
prudence  often  iatrpducad  her,  but 
aiasl  novels  only  excited  that 
agiution  which  si^  thought  to  jget  rtd 
^r,  m^  mcitased  Ijiat  |>erple]u(ya<i4 


had  frequent  excuses  lo  go  to  his  shop, 
l»ut  cai.dles  were  not  genteel  eaou^ 
for  Julia  to  carry    home.     This  cir- 
cirmsiaiice  often  occasioned  her  ■^iin- 
easiness,  us  she  was  wont  in  her  mo  • 
inehis    of   tontantic     meditatioa     a:> 
picture  to  herself  bow  sweet  it  would 
liave  been,  if  the    fates   had   decreed 
thai  Henry  had  soKl  thread,  or   rib- 
bons, or  mubifti,  or  whalebone  bu»ks» 
or  ktay  laces,  any  of  which  she  might 
have  spent  some  precious  moments  lu 
clioobing,    and    deliberating    or   con- 
sulting with  him  upon,  as    he   stood 
-behind  the  counter  ;  and,  as  slie  would 
probably    lament     her     weariness   in 
staudin^r  to  bng,  he  would  very  lik«4y 
ask  hermto  hts  littie  parlour  to  rest  or  to 
-    warm  herself.    Her  imagination  went  on 
till  she  conceivtfd  how  he  might  then, 
and  there  pop  the  endeariuff  question 
to  her-^ut  alas!,   Henry's  head  was 
not  fitted  with  anv  of  Uiese  charming 
▼isions,  nor  did  he    lament  that    he 
was  doomed  to  sell  candies,  but  daily 
•rejoiced  at  h»  increasing  ncbes,  and 
fully  hoped  that    he    might    provide 
for  a  fiimily  by  perseverance  in    in- 
dustry. 

Havmg  for  some  time  considered  and 
weighed  me  pro's  and  con*s  of  the  solemn 
-state  ot  matrimony,  and  concluded  in 
favour  of  it,  be  mentioned  the  matter  to 
bisfdtiier,  who  approved  his  choice,  and 
proposed  for  tier  to  her  fatiier,  who 
took  it  under  consideration,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Henry  took  a  walk 
one  day,  that  he  was  slack  of  business, 
to  see  iv\vAj  who  bad  just  been  reading 
a  novel,  and  had  worked  herself  up 
hito  an  extacv  of  anxiety  for  Henry  s 
declaration.  J  he  reader  must  observe 
that  she  was  already  apprized  of  hs 
iotentfaa  towapdi  her.  Henry  appear- 
ed ;  Julia  taid  down  her  book  and 
blushed.  Henry  sat  him  down  with- 
out any  of  that  interesting  embarrass 
ment  which  is  so  uelghttul  in  lovers, 
Uii^oriunately  an  end  of  aj^o^}d  candle 
which  remained  ip  a  pimdlestick  on 
^|ie  siiie  table,  drew  his  eye,  and 
called  fortl)  such  ardent  attei)tion  and 
dici'use  discussion' that  Julia's  feelings 
were  lorely  wounded.  1  lie  couTer- 
sation  which  hie  tliought  naturally  fql- 
foued  the  candle,  and  at  the  saoie 
time  introduced  tlie  purpose  of  Ibis 
Visii,  was  a  question  Whether  Julia 
oould  melt  suet,  and  if  she  had  l^eard 
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conlbtioQ  fttMi  which  the   wished  to 
CKAricale  heneUL    Iq  iborU  the   met 
m  case    which    resembled   her  own 
Ml  aU  Ht  parts.    Novels  isctterall^  re- 
ptcscot  the  swain  eqoaUy   lormeated 
aod  bewitched  with  the  nymph,  but 
hef«  the  swain    was  a  mere,   sober* 
indwitnous  joung  mao  who  wanted  a 
wife  for   savecal  good   reasons    best 
knova  to  himself.    He  was  also  na* 
torally  shy,  and  could  not  bring  him- 
self lo  make  warm  professions  at  the 
irst  onset,  even  though  he  had  known 
bow;  but  if  Julia  had  Imd  patience,  her 
lorer's  passion   might  have   equalled 
w  surpassed  his  prudence  and  bash- 
felnass.     Time,  tiie  great  regulator  of 
all  things,  settled  Julia':!  agiutioo  in* 
to  a  sober  disappouitment,  which  wat 
not  so  violettt  as  to  disable  herfron 
forming  plans  of  regainmg  her  lover. 
From  this  time  Julia  became  extreme 
fy  domestic,  and  was  vary  particular 
to  keep  the  house  in  mould  candles. 
In  thH  charming  occupation  she  hat 
often  been    heard   In   sniiloquiae   in 
doleful  stcains^  and  her   sighs   came 
so  frequently  as  to  keep  &e  tallow 
from    congiraling.      Henry    was   not 
one  of 'those  directed  swaint  whone^ 
gleet  their  buiiness  for   the   dint   of 
sorrow,  nor  was  so  high  spirited    as 
to  desiU  visiting  Julia's    house  when 
he    had   spare    time   on  his    hands. 
In  one  of  these  visits  no  one  was  at 
home  but  Julia,  he  Inquired  for  her, 
the  servant  told  her  who  was  come ; 
upon  which  she  requested  Mr.  Henry 
might  be  told  ;ihe    was   very    busy, 
and  if  he  pieased  he  might  come   to 
ber :  accordmgly  he  Wds    iniro<luced 
into  the  kucben,  his   no^    met    the 
smell  It  was  accustomed  to, .  and  bis 
eyes  beheld  Julia   filling   the  candle 
moulds.    A  cooversation  naturally  en- 
sued upon  tnis  plea»iug  and  proncable 
business.    J  u  lia  expressed  her  partial  ity 
to  it.  inquired    for    fresh    instruction 
which   he  freely  gave,  but  which  she 
said  she  would  soon  forget,    he  pro- 
mised to  repeat  it,    but  applications 
and    repetitions   were    so    frequently 
made,  that  it  was  deemed  most  con- 
venient for  them  to  inhabit  (he  same 
house  for  the  purpose  of  mutual    in- 
formation,  and  reciprocal    obligation. 
NflBnry  re^ttgned  tlie  care  of  the  dairy, 
the  tea  ca£lie,  and  the  wardrobe  to 
Julia,  and  undertook  to  keep  the  en« 


tire  cafe  and  labour  of  the  chandlin^ 
to  himself,  which  brought  in  sufficient 
casli  to  keep  the  fieJcl  and  dairy 
slocked,  the  tea  caddie  full,  and  the 
wardrobe  furnished  with  linen  and 
woollen  of  all  st^es  and  sorts,  and 
thus  they  happily  jogged  on  in  the 
bonds  of  matnmo'iiy.  E. 


APPIWDIX  yO.  1.  Ttt  TUI  IFFOITf  OF  THt 
COMMITTEE  FOS  SOAPS,  SSOAS  WHBfiUIt 

he. 

Observations  on  the  means  rf  giving 
to  the  f^keeis  qf  heavy  Qirriagesp 
the  same  intensity  tjf  pressure  ofi, 
the  surface  ff  Roads ;  and  a  state* 
ment  qf  the  advantages  thai  would 
result  ther^om;  by  Metanicr 
Cumming^  esq,  qf  PentorttiUe, 

ADMITIING  that  the  cylindrical 
wheel  was.  universa'lly  adopted, 
ir  becomes  of  the  greatest  'unportance 
that  the  breadth  of  the  wheels  be 
adjusted  to  tjie  weight  of  the  load ; 
to  that  the  track  or  impression  t^tkt 
wheels  of  every  carriage  sliall  b^  of 
the  same  depth,  and  that  the  wheels 
of  each  carriage  may  reciprocally 
roll  in  or  upon  the  tracks  of  eacii 
other  without  damage:  but  that  ou 
the  contrary,  each  subsequent  wheel 
shall  a<)d  to  the  improvement  of  the 
preceding,  and  render  the  track  more  ' 
perfect  than  before. 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  oversight  in  the  regi.lutioris  ol 
the  13th  of  Geo.  111.  in  thiftres|i€ct. 
1*he  weight  of  the  loaded  uagiifui 
being  divided  into  four,  and  eat  t> 
wheel  supposed  to  bear  an  equal  sharf, 
tl>e  total  pre:isure  of  tlie  wheels  on 
the  road  appeai-s  lo  have  l>een  taken 
as  the  effective  power  of  the  whe^l 
to  act  and  make  an  impression  on  the 
surface  ;  an<l  no  other  ciiterioii  of  the 
intensity  cf  that  power,  to  cut  the 
^uriace  or  to  make  an  impression  or 
rut  was  asNumed  ;  no  notice  appean 
to  have  l>een  taken  of  the  proportion 
which  the  breadth  of  the  uht*el  iiad 
to  the  weight  that  it  suitained;  nor 
of  the  intensity  of  tiie  act  tun  of  the 
same  weight,  on  wheels  of  d liferent 
breadths.  > 

3.  By  this  manner  of  esliinating  the 
effective  power,  or  the  imensiiy  of 
the  force  with  which  the  \i  heel  com- 
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presses  the  surfiice  which  it  rolls, 
uue  should  be  led  to  many  erroneous 
conclusions;  the  intensity  of  tlie  predsure 
of  tt^e  wheel  would  always  be  supposed 
to  de{^end  wholly  on  the  weight  of 
the  load ;  whatever  might  be  the 
breudth  of  the  wlieel,  and  by  that 
rule,  the  intensity  of  action  of  the 
16- inch  wheel  with  the  load  of  eight 
ton,  would  be  to  (he  iiUensity  with 
the  wheel  of  three  inches,  and  ihe  load 
ot  o\  ton,  as  4,480.  to  l,9t>0  and  this 
wouid  seem  a  pretty  fair  proportion 
between  the  weight  of  the  load  and 
the  breadth  ot  the  wheels,  at  least 
it  is  so  fair  in  appearance,  that  the 
lieaviest  load  has  the  greatest  inteu- 
bity. 

4.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  increasing  the  breadth  of 
the  wheel  dilfuBes  the  pressure  on  a 
larger  surface*,  and  diminishes  the 
inlensily  of  that  pressure  on  every 
inch  ot  the  surface  that  is  rolleu; 
let  us  then  examine  and  compare  the 
intensity  of  pressure  of  the  sixteen 
inch  w'heel,  and  the  three  inch  wheel, 
with  tlie  loads  as  before,  making  al- 
lowance ft>r  the  breadth  of  eacii  of 
tlie  wheels ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  on  tvery  inch  that  is  rolled 
by  the  sixteen  mch  wheel  with  the 
load   of  cigiit  ton,  will  be  equal  only 


to  the  dead  weight  of  280  lb.  The 
intensity  of  the  piessure  of  the  three 
inch  wheel  with  the  load  of^  three 
atid  a  half  too,  is  equal  to  6531b* 
which  is  coBskleraWy  more  than  twice 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  with  tbe 
sixteen  inch  wheel.  Ihis  bhaws 
how  little  attPDtion  had  been  paid  to 
the  real  advanUgcs  oftbe  broad  wheel, 
and  the  dibadvantagea  of  the  narrow; 
and  proves  the  necessity  of  such  ue^ 
regulations,  as  shall  render  tbe  in- 
tensity of  the  pressure  of  all  wheels, 
and  with  all  dillfient  leads,  on  the 
surface  of  the  roads  equal  to  each 
other,  «o  that  every  wheel  shall  make 
an  impression  or  track  of  the  same 
depth 

5,  The  following  Uble  is  accordfag 
to  the  I3ih  of  Geo  ill.  IhelAre^ 
rirst  columns  give  the  breadth  of  the 
wheels,  the  weight  of  tlie  load,  and 
the  number  of  4jor»es  as  staled  io  that 
act;  the  fourth  column  gives  the 
weight  drawn  by  each  horse;  the 
fifth  gives  the  weight  on  each  wheel, 
or  the  total  pressure,  whatever  be 
the  breadth  of  the  wheel;  and  the 
sixth  column  gives  the  pressure  on 
every  inch  of  the  breadth  of  the  wheel, 
or  the  true  intensity  of  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  road,  according 
to  the  breadth  of  each  wheel. 


weight 

Ttie     ■ 

Weight  Orawn 

Wdglrt 

ThcfretHirc 

Breadth  of  the  Wiecb. 

oi 

Number  of 

by 

^<"*     . 

on 

the  Load. 

Hordes. 

each  Howe. 

eacti  Wheel. 

every  lack. 

cwt.    lU 

16  inches. 

8     ton. 

10.       . 

16.  — . 

40     cwt'. 

280  lb. 

9  du.  i-<4linfi^. 

16. 

'  6i  do. 

8. 

16.  4^2. 

d«    do. 

4U4  do. 

9  do.  rulliii^. 

9. 

6     do. 

8. 

la.  -n 

30     do. 

373  do. 

u  Uu.  rolling 

II. 

bi  do. 

6. 

18.  37. 

27^    do. 

513  do. 

6  ciu.  rulliiig. 

6. 

4^  do. 

6. 

16.  — . 

2%-  do. 

4*0  do 

J  do.  rolling. 

3. 

3^  du. 

4. 

n.  66. 

IVV  do. 

653  do. 

7.  It  appears  by  tliis  table  that  no 
regular  proportion  has  been  observed 
between  ilie  breadth  of  the  wlieeis, 
the  weight  of  the  load,  and  the  num- 
ber uf  horses ;  in  the  litth  column, 
the  sum  of  the  pressure  on  llie  wheel 
decreases  preiiy  gradually  as  the 
wheeU  become  narro\^er;  but  in  the 
sixth  column,  where  the  breadth  of 
the  wheel  was  taken  into  ihe  account, 
the  auensity  of  the  pressure  on  every 
tii«  h  of  tiie  surface  that  is  rolled  is 
increased   as     the .   wheels     become 


narrower,  , which  seems  cpntrary  to 
all  reason. 

3.  With  the  nine- inch  and  ,the  six* 
inch  wheels  when  they  roll  a  double  sur- 
face, the  weight  of  the  load  is  considera- 
bly increased,  although  the  resis- 
tance to  the  progress  of  the  wheels, 
and  tlie  labour  of  the  cattle,  with 
tite  same  load,  is  increased  by  rolluig 
the  double  surface. 

9.  If  the  ruacis  be  ia  good  order, 
the  double  lohing  is  of  no  use;  if 
(hey   be  soU  and  compressible,  tliey 
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rc9Htanc«  becomes  greater  as  the  sur- 
iice  that  is  rolled  is  brpader;  and  it 
is  generally  supposed,  that  the  resist- 
ance in  rolliiig  the  double  surtace 
is  the  bame  as  with  the  single:  but  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  with  the 
single  surface,  iht  hind  wheels  run 
in  the  paved  track  of  the  front  wheels^ 
but  with  the  double  surtace*  every 
wheel  has  to  compress  and  level  its 
own  track. 

10.  It  is  much  better  to  increase 
the  breadth  of  the  cylindrical  ,wheelt 
than  to  make  the  front,  and  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  same  carriage,  to  roll 
double  surfaces ;  the  intensity  of  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  road  is 
diminished  by  increasing  the  breadth 
of  the  wheels,  but  not  b)  rolling  a 
double  surface. 

11.  I'be  advantages  of  rendering 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the 
wheeb  of  all  carriages  as  nearly  equal 
as  may  be  practicable,  would  be  of 
the  next  greatest  importance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cylindrical  wheel, 

1£.  Let  us  suppose  a  three  inch 
wheel  under  a  load  three  and  a  half 
toov,  running  in  the  track  made  by 
a  sixteen  inch  wheel  with  the  load 
x)f  eight'  ton;  the  intensity  of  the 
narrow  wheel  650  lbs.  that  of  the 
broad  wheel  in  whose  track  it  rutis, 
it  only  280  lbs.  the  narrow  wheel  will 
therefore  cut  up  the  bottom  ot  the 
broad  track  and  meet  with  much 
more  resistance  than  if  it  made  no 
such  impression;  the  resistance  to  the 
next  wheel  that  follows  in  the  same 
path  is  increased  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  path;  and  the  smooth  sur- 
ficz  of  the  broad  track  being  cut 
open,  it  admits  water,  and  introduces 
ail  the  bad  effects  of  wet  seasons  and 
8ub:»equent  hard  frosts;  all  which 
evils  might  be  avoided  by  having  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  nar- 
row wheels,  only  equal  to  or  some- 
thing less  than  that  of  the  bfoad  wheel , 
the  narrow  wheel  would  in  that  case 
roil  with  great  facility  in  the  path 
of  the  broad  wheel  without  making 
any  impression,  or  in  any  respect 
dainagiitg  the  track  in  which  it  runs. 

13.  And  if  all  wheels  were  liaadc 
of  as  equal  intensity,  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  tbev  would  mutually  roll 
in  the  tracks  of  eacii  other,  without 
any  other    clfect  than   each  repairing 
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the  path  of  any  accidental  damage 
which  it  may  have  received  since  the 
last  wheel  passed,  tbe  road  will  be- 
.come  more  and  more  consolidated^ 
its  surface  more  close  and  impervious 
to  water ;  there  will  be  no  dragging 
or  finding  of  conical  wheels,  no 
means  of  converting  the  best  material 
into  dust  in  summer,  or  into  sludge 
in  winter ;  there  uill  then  remain  no 
other  cause  of  damage  to  the  roads 
except  the  pedestrian  exertion  of 
cattle. 

14.  The  intensity  of  the  pressure 
of  the  wheels  may  be  related  by 
mainta'ming  a  regular  proportion  be- 
tweeh  the  weight  o\  the  load  and  the 
breadth  of  the  wheels;  it  is  never* 
thelest  adviseable  to  take  the  number 
of  cattle  into  the  account,  and  by 
that  means  it  would  seem  that  tlie 
intensity  of  the  pressure  mijght  be 
preberved  sufficiently  equal  with  the 
cylindrical  wheels,  without  the  con* 
tr#ul  of  the  weighuig  engine,  by 
observing  a  regular  proportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  horses  and  the 
breadth  of  the  wheels. 

15.  The  following  table  is  tlierefore 
constructed  so,  as  to  give  a  regular 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
liorses,  the  breadth  of  tlte  wheels, 
and  the  weight  o(  the  load;  and  as 
two  horses  are  the  fewest  that  can  be 
employed  in  a  four-wheel  waggon, 
we  begin  with  that  number,  and 
proceed  regularly  to  eight ;  and  tak« 

^  mg  the  average  of  the  weight  drawn 
by  each  horse,  according  to  tiie  act 
of  13th  Geo.  111.  we  find  it  sixteeu 
hundred;  and  assuming  that  as  the 
weight  to  be  drawn  by  each  horse, 
according  to  the  new  regulation  also, 
the  weight  of  the  load  is  thus  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  horses,  allow- 
ing sixteen  hundred  to  each,  and  the 
breadth  of  wlu:el  that  is  allowed 
to  each  horse,  is  determined  by  the 
sixteen  inch  wheel,  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  which  gives  tuo  inches  of 
breadth  for  each  horse. 

16.  And  by  allowing  sixteen  hun- 
dred weight  for  each  horse,  tiie 
weight  of  the  load  is  determined,  and 
by  giving  two  inches  for  each  horse, 
the  breadih  of  the  wheels  is  ascer- 
tained ft)r  any  number  of  horses;  and 
thus  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of 
the    wheels  of  all  carriages   may  be 
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determioed  and  kept  nearly  equal  to 
each  other,  by  maintaining  an  uniform 
proportion  ot  the  weight  of  the  load^ 
and  the  breadth  of  the  wheels,  with 
the  number  of  horses  that  draw  the 
uaggon,  &c* 


\7»  And  the  fi/llowinff  table  exhibits 
at  one  view,  the  breadth  of  the  >»  heels, 
and  the  weight  of  the  loaU,  for 
any  number  of  horses  from  two  to 
eight,  to  fx^t  the  same  intensity  of 
pressure  with  each. 


U 


The 

ThtBnMi 

1    The  Weight' 

The  Weight 

Weight 

TbePicature 

Iforober 

ot  the 

«f  * 

drawn  ^ 

on 

«i 

of  Uonea. 

Wbcek 

Waggoiw. 

each  Hone. 

each  Wheel. 

ei^ery  lodu 

Ton.  Cwt, 

4 

16  inches. 

6.       8. 

16     cxfi 

32    cwt. 

224  Vo. 

7 

14  do. 

5.   n. 

16     do. 

23    d«. 

224  do. 

6 

n  do. 

4.    16. 

16     do. 

2+    do. 

224  do. 

5 

10  do. 

4.    ^. 

16     do. 

20    do. 

2^4  do. 

8  do. 

3.      4. 

.    16     do. 

16    do. 

224  do. 

9 

6  do. 

2.      8. 

16     do. 

12    do. 

224  «lo. 

S 

4  do. 

1.       12, 

16    do. 

8    do. 

224  do. 

19.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment are,  that  as  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  of  the  wheels  of  all  (he  car- 
rUges  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the 
tracks  of  all  wheels  will  tie  equally 
deep;  and  since  the  wheels  are  all 
cylindncal,  and  the  axles  straight, 
every  wheel  that  runs  in  the  track  of 
anotner,  will  apply  its  whole  breadth, 
as  flatly  to  the  ixmom  of  the  former 
track,  as  the  wheel  that  formed  it ; 
and  having  the  same  intensity  of 
pressure,  it  cannot  disturb  the  parts 
ttiat  are  In  contact,  nor  prevent  their 
cohesion  or  induration,  nor  produce 
any  other  effect  on  the  former  track, 
uhless  renderingthe  consolidation  more 
perfect,  and  the  surface  more  close 
and  impervious  to  water,  and  com- 
pressing and  uniting  any  loose  or 
broken  particles  that  may  have  fallen 
into  the  track  since  the  kial  wheel 
had  passed. 

*20,  Ahd  as  u)  the  course  of  traf- 
fic the  same  carriage  will  sometimes 
lead,  and  sometimes  follow,  no  in- 
conveniency  or  interruption  will  take 
place  in  toe  uniform  system  of  con* 
solidatkm  and  amflioration  by  ihat 
alternate  precedency;  and  it  does, 
apnear  from  what  has  alrrady  been 
said  of  the  three  inch  whe<  I  rolling 
Uf  the  track  of  the  sixteen  inch  wheel, 
that  the  narrow  wheel  should 
never  have  a  greater  intensitif  of  pres- 
sure than  the  broad  wheel,  m  order 
ti)£t  it  may  run  in  the  broad  track 
without  cutting  or  damaging  it* 


21.  It  has  been  Misgesled  (14)  that 
the  controul  weighing  engines  might 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  by  obserr* 
ing  a  regular  proportion  between  the 
number  of  horses  that  draw  the. 
carriage,  and  the  breadth  of  its  wheels* 

52.  When  Conical  broad  wheels* 
were  used,  the  difllcdlty  of  drawing 
the  carriage,  and  the  damage  that  was 
done  the  roads,  were  incresed,  as 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  the 
iur^e;  aiid  although  that  Intensity 
was  diminished  by  increasing  the 
breadth  of  the  wheel,  tiie  dragging 
of  its  rim  was  so  much  increat^  by 
Increasing  the  breadth,  that  every 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  load 
became  doubly  hurttul  to  the  road^ 
and  the  check  of  the  weighing  en! 
gines  under  tlK>se  circumstances  be- 
came necessary, 

53.  But  with  the  cyHndrical  Wheel, 
there  is  no  dragging  at  the  rim,  no 
grinding  or  pulverising,  no  resistance 
but  what  arises  from  tlie  compressmg 
and  consolidating  the  materials;  all 
the  additional  weight  of  tlie  load  In- 
creases the  compressive  force  on  tbe 
same  extent  ot  surfoce,  and  improves 
the  road  on  which  it  rolU;  and  al< 
though  the  labour  of  the  cattle  must 
be  increased  by  the  first  time  ef 
rolling  a  new  track,  in  proportion 
as  the  load  is  heavier,  and  the  im- 
pression deepcrr,  the  consolidation  be- 
comes more  perfect,  and  the  im- 
provement more  permanent,  and  the 
road,  instead  of  being  damaged  by 
i^creasiDg  tbe  weight  of  the  load  with 
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the  c)iindnail   wheels,  is  improved 

by  iu 

24.  Where  then  U  t!ie  use  of  the 
weighiog  engine,  with  the  cylindrical 
wlieel$  ?  it  is  not  easy  to  direst  the 
uiiiid  of  impressions  that  have  at* 
ready  been  niade^  and  confirmed  by 
long  experience.  It  is  very  natural 
for  the  waggoner  to  say,  *'  If  addmg 
to  the  weigiit  of  the  load,  and  to 
the  breadth  of  the  wheel,  have  here- 
tofore been  found  froni  experience  to 
be  uiitavourabie  to  the  roads,  how 
happens  it  they  should  now  becom^ 
adVdBUgeous?" 

^3,  'l1>e  answer  is  simple  and  easy. 
The  broad  wheels  formerly  used  were 
conical;  and  all  the  properties  that 
arise  troni  the  conical  shape  are  tiie 
inoiit  unlavourabie  to  the  roads  that 
can  be  conceived;  and  to  sensibly 
did  the  |)roprietors  of  broad  wheel 
waggons  teel  the  bad  effects  of  these 
broail  wheels  that  they  have  tried  to 
avoid  them,  by  narrowing  the  bearing 
of  the  wheeU,  ponceiving  that 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  an  evil 
that  was  increased  by  the  breadth 
of  the  wheel,  wast,  by  reducing  that 
breadth :  and  ih.s  introduced  tlie  izon- 
vex  sole,  and  the  oairow  middle 
tire,  and  with  t|iem  all  the  des- 
tructive effects  of  narrow  wheels  car- 
tying  i^ODstrous  loads;  under  all 
^hich  circumstances  the  nature  of  the 
conical  shape  left  tnem  only  the  choice 
of  two  great  evils,  those  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  conical  shape, 
and  those  that  are  |)eculiar  to  the 
narrow  wheels,  each  o1  wf>ch  are 
increased  by  add'mg  to  the  weight  of 
the  load. 

26  But  every  property  of  the 
cyliiHlr:cal  shape  is  oi^  the  roo>t  fa* 
vourable  nature  possible  to  the  roads, 
and  to  the  labour  of  the  cattle;  ^nd 
the  additional  pressure  that  was  so  des- 
tructive to  the  roads  with  the  coni- 
cal wheels  U  in  an  euual  degree 
favourable  with  the  cylincirical  wheel , 
mmI  if  a  discretional  liberty  be  given 
of  loading  every  waggon  that  has  its 
cylindrical  wheels  of  a  breadth  pro- 
portioned to  ibe  number  of  horses, 
no  disadvantage  will  arise  to  the 
roads  from  any  weight  which  M^t 
9umbfir  of  hordes  can  draw. 


For  the  Pe\fast  M^ntkl^  Ma^atime, 

A  DIALOGVE  BETW&EN  AN  IRlSHMAIf 
AND  AN  ORANGEMAN  ON  THE  12tH 
OFJULT,  I  ail). 

ii^mh^im^    \7[/'HY  do  you  wear 

IrtMhrnm,  ^V  that  lillyii  your  hat. 

Orai^geifUM....in  memory  of  Kin|; 
Wtlliaiu  and  hu  victories  over  the 
Papijits. 

/ri«^iaif....But  could  you  not  re* 
member  that  king  or  his  achievement* 
without  rearing  ^tbat  yellow  ffower? 
if  not  your  memories  most  be  very 
bad. 

Orangeman.„Mni\i  bas  another  mo- 
tive;  it  shows  our  strength  and  our 
numbers. 

/riaAm<Mi....Well,  but  if  ail  those  who 
wear  vellow  flowers  are  of  your  party, 
and  all  those  who  do  not  wear  them 
are  not  of  your  party,  they  rather 
show  your  weakness,  for  few  com- 
paratively of  alt  the  people,  wear  them. 

Oraii;gema7i....But  it  shows  ourspirit 

/n#A«an....Ycs  1  admit,  it  shews  in 
a  distinguished  manner  your  spirit 

Oriaff^emaii....Besides  it  is  an  old 
custom. 

Irishmatt„.,Ye%  this  I  also  admit; 
wearing  yellow  Tilles  refers  to  an  event 
which  has  happened  above  a  hundrcil 
years  ago;  so  long  has  it  happened, 
liiat  you  might  now  forget  it,  without 
«ny  impeachment    to  your  memory. 

Oro/i^jmiaji....  1  hen  you  would  have 

us  terget  the  glory    ot  our  aucest^ry. 

/mA/M^i...'i  hihknotmoreofthegtory 

of  your  gncestry,  than  of  yourselves. 

Orangman,..At  shows   our  loyalty. 

/n>A>/ian.,.,lt  pannot  show  loyalty, 
iof  it  unnecessjirily  insults  the  Catho- 
lics, )our  fei|ow  (Citizens,  who  by 
this  means,  are  rendered  less  friendly 
to  you,  and  less  aflfectipnate  to  the 
government.  Such  condncJ  by  pro- 
claiming  public  separation  gpd  poblic 
ioiult  is  not  loyal,  u  is  disfpyal  i  it  is 
offensive  to  tl^  lying,  thf '^  cp/|iipon 
parent  of  all  hts  peopl^,  as  it  j^  pf. 
tensive  to  a  great  body  of  his  peppl(ff, 
on  wiiose  universal  aftection  for  hiip, 
on  whose  universal  union  among 
themselves,  rests  the  foundation  alike 
of  his  throne  and  of  their  audoiyoiUf 
own  security  against  thn.  cominoa 
enemy  ot  l^rope« 
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MEMOIBS  OFTHK  LIFE  AMD  BOTANICAL 
TRAVELS  OF  ANDRE  MICffAUX*  BY 
DELEUZB.* 

Wli  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetable  productions 
wbicb  enrich  our  neids  and  gardens 
to  efforts  of  industry.  Our  gardeit 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  the  natives 
of  various  countries,  and  ip  their  na* 
tural  state  were  very  inferior  to  what 
we  see  tbem  in  our  cultivated  lands. 
Jndefatigable  researches  have  suc- 
cessively discovered  them  in  their 
uative  soil ;  and  after  being  imported 
and  improved  by  culture,  commerce 
l)as  spread  than  from  one  country 
to  anothpr.  After  various  experiments, 
choice  has  been  made  of  the  kinds  that 
are  nK>st  productive,  or  most  suitable  to 
the  climate  into  which  ihey  were  intro- 
duced; and  many  districts,  ^Jierethe 
inhabitants  could  scarcely  find  food 
in  former  times,  now  present  abun- 
dant harvests  to  a  numerous  popula- 
tion. 

Of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
kinds  of  trees,  which  are  at  present 
tound  in  France,  more  tlian  three- 
fourlhs  are  natives  of  foreign  soils. 
Among  those  exotics  many  afford 
dc)icious  fruits;  many  are  employed 
in  building  and  the  other  useful  arts ; 
and  others  serve  to  ornament  our 
parks  and  gardens,  and  present  us 
wiih  the  picturesque  views  of  the  most 
favoured  couf)tries  of  the  globe.  The 
wa)nui«ree  comes  from  Ponius;  the 
cherry  from  (Jeraspnte ;  the  olive  from 
Athens;  the  ajraond  tree  from  the 
east;  the  peach frtjm  Persia;  tl»e  mul- 
bjprry  from  Chifia ;  the  fig  from  Syria ; 
the  apricot  from  Armenia ;  the  pome- 

i;ranate  from  Carthage ;  and  the  orange 
rom  India.  It  is  the  ssirfie  i^ith  our 
lerbaceous  pjants.  ft  is  uiiHiiown 
from  whiit  country  copi  wa^  originally 
uciived;  but  many  of  our  best  puji- 
liary  and  agncullural  vegetables  are 
natives  of  Asia.  The  discovery  of 
America  has  funiished  us  with  maize. 


*  Aonalrg  dii  Muteiiin  d^Ubloire  Natu- 
rfli^y  xvfttc  cabi«r,  ' 


which  constitutes  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  various  parts  of  our  conti- 
nent ;  and  the  potatoe,  which  has  aug» 
niented  the  population  of  Ireland  and 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope is  a  resource  of  such  great  im<f 
portance  to  the  nourishment  of  man; 
together  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  useful  trees,  such  as  the  acacia* 
the  tulip-tree,  several  firsy  the  ash, 
the  maple,  &c. 

This  part  of  our  wealth  may  still 
be  greatly  mcreased  ;  but  we  must 
not  rely,  for  all  the  advantage  of  this 
kind  that  may  be  acquired,  en  the 
efl'orts  of  traders,  who  bring  only 
such  trees  or  vegetables  as  the  meet 
with  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  their  commerce-  To 
derive  all  the-  benefit  which  this  in- 
exliaustible  wealth  offers,  we  must 
have  men  of  study  and  science,  who 
will  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
counii-ies  they  visit,  and  can  distinguisli 
the  productions  that  are  most  use- 
ful. 

We  have  pursued  these  reflections 
to  demonstrate  how  much  we  owe  to 
th(jse  courageous  men,  whO|  for  the 
service  of  civilized  society,  have  re- 
nounced all  its  enjoyments  lo  search  fbr 
the  undiscovered  treasures  of  nature  in 
savage  or  uninhabited  countries.  Nor 
are  these  reflections  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent subject:  he  of  whose  life  we  are 
about  to  give  some  account,  well  de- 
serves to  be  placed  among  tlie  l>c- 
nefactors  of  the  human  race.  In  trac- 
ing the  picture  of  his  laborious  life, 
we  shall  see  that  the  most  ardent 
passion  for  the  sciences,  and  above 
all  for  that  of  agriculture,  united  to 
the  most  constant  love  for  his  country, 
inspired  him  with  the  noblest  plans, 
and  endowed  him  for  their  execution 
with  that  intrepidity  which  braved 
dangers,  ami  that  strength  and  vigour 
which  resist  fatigue  and  surmount  ob- 
stacles. 

Andr^  Mishaux  was  bom  at  Satory, 
a  royal  domain,  situated  in  4be  park 
of  Versailles,  on  the  7th  of  March« 
1746.     When  ten  years  old  he   wai 
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8«nt  to  a  boarding  scliool  with  his 
younger  brother,  bot  neither  of  them 
remained  there  more  than  four  year». 
Their  father,  whose "  iniention  it  was 
that  they  should  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  hrm  at  Satory, 
of  which  he  had  the  care,  defmin^'it 
unnecessary  that  they  should  pursue 
their  studies  further,  sent  tor  them 
home,  and  applied  himselt  to  the 
giving  them  aii  early  habit  of  rural 
labours,  and  an  early  reliiih  for  the 
simplicity  of  that  way  of  life, 

1  he  younff  Andr6.  whom  nature 
had  endowea  with  an  extraordinary 
activity  of  disposition,  soon  acquired 
the  most  decided  taste  for  agriculture. 
He  closely  examined  the  various  ve- 
getable productions  within  his  reach; 
carefully  explored  the  gardens ;  made 
incessant  experiments ;  and,  ambitious 
of  uniting  theory  witii  practice,  gave 
all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  his  art* 

He  lost  his  father  in  1763,  and  his 
mother  in  I76§.  Being  now  the  de- 
positary of  the  fortunes  of  his  sisters, 
he  divided  the  care  of]  the  farm  with 
his  brother  till  the  year  17(^9,  when 
they  separated  their  concerns  and 
pursuits.  During  this  interval  he  had 
studied  the  elements  of  the  Grtel^ 
language,  and  improved  himself  in  th^ 
Lanii  tongue. 

In  October  1769  he  marriecl  Cecili? 
Clave,  daughter  of  a  ricii  farmer  of 
Beauce,  who  died  in  September  the 
following  year,  after  having  borne  him 
a  son.  1  his  los$  plunged  Michaux 
in  the  deepest  despair.  M.  Ic  Mon. 
nier,  h^ing^informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, conceived  the  most  tender  in. 
tereit  in  bis  concern^),  frequently  in- 
vittog  Micliaux  to  visit  him  at  his 
garden  of  Montreuil,  near  Versailles. 
Ifais  celebrated  man,  in  such  high 
repute  at  court,  solaced  his  leisure 
hours  in  conversation  with  Mi:iiaux, 
whose  melancholy  *he  •  laboured  to 
subdue  by  engaging  him  in  the  study 
of  botany,  and  of  the  principles  of 
naturalising  foreign  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Tlie  farm  of  batory  consisted 
.of  hve  hundred  acres,  and  ie  Monnier 
advised  Miohaux  to  dedicate  a  portion 
•fit  wholly  to  experiments;  which 
plaa  was  adopted:  he  sowed  madder 
and  rice  (ris  nuj  that  [icrfeclly  suc- 
^^ed..   M.  ie  monnier   then  intro- 


duced him  to  M.  d'Angiviller,  who 
engaged  him  to  make  trials  of  the 
culture  of  the  tetJ'  of  Abyssinia,  an 
excellent  pai»ture  grass,  ot  which  iiruce 
had  fumisoed  the  seed.  1  he  manner 
in  which  he  executed  this  comnu^sioii 
added  much  to  the  favourable  idea 
that  had  t>een  entertained  of  him. 

He  continued,  not^Mthstanding  these 
labours,  to  bestiil  a  pre>  to  his  grief, 
the  remembrance  ot  the  beloved  ob- 
ject he  had  lost  being  mcessantly  re- 
called by  every  scene  arouiid  him. 
A  passion  for  travelling,  which  he  iiad 
entertained  from  his  earliest  yeai-s, 
was  naturally  increased  by  this  state 
of  mind.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
^im  say,  that  having  construed 
Quinine  Curtius  when  be  was  four- 
teen, that  author's  descriptions  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  Alexander  so 
intlamed  Ims  imagination,  that  from 
that  period  he  had  almost  constantlj 
sighed  for  the  happiness  of  travelling 
over  the  eastern  world, 

'i  his  strong  impression  was  never  after- 
wards  destroyed  by  his  advancement  io 
years:  it  was  merely  subjected  to  the 
calm  examination  of  reason,  whence  it 
was  no  longer  a  vague  desire  of  exploring 
new  courttries.  In  quitting  an  abode 
become  too  paiaful  to  him,  he  en- 
tertained the  honourable  ambition  of 
rendering  services  to  hiscountiy.  To 
thi^  end  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
tiavel  into  ^countries  little  known, 
situated  ia  a  climate  analogous  to 
that  of  prance,  to  collect  t|>eir  pro- 
ductions, auc)  naturalize  them  in  his 
native  soij.^  Perceiving,  however,  with 
an  ingeuious  feeling,  that  he  had  not 
yet  attauied  siifiticient  |vpowIedge  to 
travel  with  th^  uimost  prospect  of 
success  in  his  scheme,  be  resigned 
his  farm  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  ^tudy  yrith 
renewed  ardour. 

in  1777  he  established  himself  at 
Trianon,  to  stutly  botany  under  13er- 
nard  deJussieu,  to  wliom  M.  le  Mon- 
nier had  recommended  him  ;  and  in 
.1779  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  took 
a  lodging  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jaracn  des  PianUs,  to  improve 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  various 
parts  of  natural  history. 

1  hese  studies  being  finisiied,  his 
next  kiea  was,  that  the  profe;»sion  of 
one  whose  travels  in  the  prosecutiqn 
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of  any  grrat  object  of  scieocc,  re* 
quired,  Tike  every  otiier  profession, 
A  p«i-v(cular  appri-nticeship;  and  titat 
it  vtouUi  foe  prufitabie  sliil  further 
€o  practise  the  science  iu  coiuitrm 
where  iinportaut  aiUs  vere  to  beob* 
tained,  previous  to  the  penetrating  in« 
Ki  countries  uuknowi)  or  uiscultiyaled. 
He  Uu'retore  ti  st  visited  Eugland. 
'i*he  iCnglis^i  at  that  time  were  UQiost 
ilie  xclusive  cukivaiors  of  exotic 
p4aius  and  trees.  Michaux  was  en- 
raptured at  tlie  sight  of  their  collec- 
tions, and  on  his  ceturi  to  France, 
brought  with  him  a  great  number  o( 
trecb,  which  he  planted  in  tlie  gardens 
of  M.  le  Munnier,  and  the  Sdarshal 
tie  NoaiHes,  where  they  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. Frequently  'also  he  took 
from  these  gardens  a  bundle  of  cyons, 
and  traversing  the  woods  of  Versailles 
engrafted  a  number  of  trees,  using  a 
OMthod  that  was  peculiar  to  hiro&elf. 

In  1780  Iw  made  an  excursion  on 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  with  se^ 
veral  botanists,  among  w4iom  were 
M.  de  !a  Marck,  and  M.  Tbouin, 
by  wiiom  we  have  been  informed^ 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  tbe 
|)lace  in  which  they  had  pa^tsed  the 
night,  Michaux,  armed  with  a  towling- 
j>iece;  and  carrying  a  Itaversack,  a 
portfolio,  and  several  t'm  boxes*  al- 
ways uilvanued  before  them,  rapidly 
cliii.biug  the  mountains.  He  carried 
in  his  pocket  'see(U  of  tlie  cedar  of 
-JLebaiu>o»  which  lie  «owed  in  places 
idvourable  to  its  growth.  He  was 
trc()ue)itly  been  at  a  distance,  halting 
and  ton  versing  with  tike  ^^pherds ; 
was  now  ^md  then  heard  to  di^harge 
ikh  gun  ;  and  in  tlie  evening  be  was 
tbund  in  the  pli\ce  of  rendezvous,  laden 
not  only  w  itl^  a  collection  of  plants, 
but  with  bird^,  minerals, and  insects. 

$oon  after  kU  return  fron^  the 
mouaiiinsof  Auvergue,  he  proceeded 
Jo  traverse  the  Pyrenees,  and  passed 
into  Spain  ;  from  which  tour  he  re- 
turned with  seeds,  tlkat  yrere  distri- 
buted to  ditferent  garJAeps,  find  ex* 
2>erimental  botanists. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  M. 
le  Monnier,  requesting  himtooo^in 
a  commission  for  him  to  travel  into 
countries  where  he  might  find  n^w 
objects  of  his  science.  This  gentleipan 
readily  promised  him  tp  seize  i\pe 
•|in»t  opportunity' I  which  $oon  j>re8ei)t- 


ed  itself.  M.  Bousseau,  ^  Dative  of 
Ispahan,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Kousseau  of  Geneva,  arrived  at  Paris, 
having  been  nem^ly  appointed  coo- 
sul  of  Peiisit  t  Michaux  was  pitched 
upon  to  acconipany  liim  i  and  Mod- 
sieur,  the  king's  brother,  assigned  hin 
a  prnaioo  of  120D  livre$.  Our  traveller 
made  no  complaipt  of  ihe  iusufiiciency 
of  the  sum  :  he  fitted  him^tt  out  at  he 
own  expense,  and  departed  with  tbe 
consul  in  1782.  They  proceeded  first 
to  Aleppo,*  and  thence  to    Bagdad, 

in.      I  itipirmfr    .Tf|<i<|i;i       I.  M  ■. 

*  I  hmu  add  an  e^trpct  of  a  leiier 
froiD  Michaux  to  M.  Tbooin,  which  ap- 
pcirx  to  uie  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
preserved ; 

Aieppo^JtUy  90, 1799. 

MY  DEAR  tfK, 

<*  I  landed  at  Alexandretta  en  tbe  SOUi 
of  March.  I  eannot  express  to  you  tbe 
delight  with  which  1  run  over  the  conotry 
here,  lo  examiuiug  tbe  amUitade  ii 
plaiitd  with  which  the  fields  abound,  I 
wa.H  often  transported  beyobd  iDyiplf> 
aud  cowipelled  to  pause  and  traoquitizt; 
my  mi  lid  for  some  momenta.  At  night 
1  C0uia  not  sleep,  but  watched  the  davD 
of  day  with  impatieiice.  What  bappi* 
jiesH  !  to  find  myself  in  Asia,  and  at 
my  pleasure  to  tra?er!»e  the  Diotintaint 
and  valleys  covered  with  liliaceous  plantft, 
orch  ideas,  daphnes,  laurus,  vitices, 
myi-tles.  andraoh^ek,  /rtyrax,  palOM,  and 
other  regetable  productions,  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  sea-shore 
abounded  with  ■belUfisb,  varied  in  form 
and  colour:  land  and  sea  birds  came  every 
moriiinfE  t<»  feed  upou  tbenu  The  flauim- 
gON  came  in  flock:*  of  three  or  four  bun. 
dred  each.  The  marahcs  abound  with 
reptiles,  ITn fortunately  tbe  greider  pai  i 
of  the  plants  were  not  yet  i#flower  j  and 
the  mountains  ivi^rc  infested  by  the  Bayas, 
who  the  preceding  year  had  pillaged  tbe 
caravan  of  AleYandretta,and  a  few  days 
before  our  landinic  had  put  to  flight  tbe 
troops  sent  to  fuard  the  town,  ai¥i  bad 
burnt  several  of  tbe  houses. 

*<  Since  my  arrival  at^  Aleppo,  I  ha^a 
made  two  tours  amon($.  tbe  roouutaios. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  nide  of  a  val- 
ley, in  which  are  gardens  abounding 
with  tree^,  none  of  which  are  grafted ^ 
the  test  of  the  country  is  dry,  stony,  and 
uncultivared.  For  rfx  leagues  roand,  not 
a  single  tree  or  abrub  is  to  t>e  «een.  Be« 
yond  are  vast  plains,  whose  fertility,  if 
cultivated,  would  be  prodigious.  On 
these  were  formerly  villages,  which  luive 
been  suocessivety  destroyed.  Tbe  prtr 
diiceswf  ^g^ildW5««A^?^^*l^  destroy©4 
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where  they  tnrivef!  after  a  journcr 
of  forty  days  across  the  desert.  At 
Bagdad  Michaux  quitted  the  consul. 
He  traversed  those  countries,  formerlv 
so  flourishki^,  at  present  so  devastated, 
whicb are  situated  k>etween  the  ligrit 
suid  the  Euphrates,  to  proceed  to 
fiassora,  whlerehe  remained  for  some 
months  to  acquhv  informatioo  re- 
specting the  country,  and  to  perfect 
bimseU  in  the  Persian  lans^age,  of 
which  he  compiled  a  dictionary  that 
forms  a  large  volume,  now  before  me. 
Persia  was  at  that  time  a  prey  to 
civil  wars,  and  4he  Arabs  laid    waste 

more  than  eiirhty,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
inhsbitantu  bad  formerly  rerolteH.  His 
Midien  comrnatrd  noheard  of  crneltiea 
aflDong  tbeoi.  Tliey  ransacked  the  houses, 
and  cot  off  the  hcH<l4  of  women  and  chi|« 
drei),  to  makf  thems«ivcs  inai»terR  of  the 
pieces  of  gold  which  ornamented  their 
he»d-dres«e«.  It  is  by  such  i-exations 
that  the  Pachas  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  tiibutes  they  pay  to  the  grand  Kei)^- 
nior.  The«0  ruined  villages  are  at  pre- 
sent the  haunts  of  robbers. 

**  ExoufHions  are  equally  painful  and 
dangerooi  throtigbout  the  whole  of  this 
partof  A<(ia,  which  extends  from  Syria  to 
the  fror»ti«r<  of  India*  The  traveller 
carries  hi«  provisions,  and  sleeps  on  the 
fcrbund,  avoidinic  the  caravanaeras  on  ac- 
count of  their  filthiiies.%  and  the  inlets 
with  which  they  abound.  He  must,  how- 
crer,  follow  the  caravan*  ;  otherwise  he 
wimld  be  plundered  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
plains,  and  the  Cunles  who  infebt  the 
uioantaius.  Th*  caravans  are  often  at- 
twlted  :  in  March  last,  the  robbers  took 
froa  Alexandretta,  3B0  camHs ;  and  the 
ooe  which  \%  now  ready  to  depart,  has 
been  compelled  to  wait  ten  days  beyond 
their  time,  expecting  troop?)  which  the 
Pacha  of  A!epp<i  and  Antiocb  has  detach- 
ed for  their  escort.  Every  traveller  must 
takea'ith  him  an  Armenian,  with  whom 
be  must  watch  alternately  ;  for  the  con- 
ductors of  the  caravans  are  for  the  most 
partknavcf,  who  watch  an  opportunity 
secretly  to  rob  the  traveller. 

"  While  I  am  waitinic  for  onr  departure 
from  fia^ad,  which  will  not  take  place  in 
IttMthap  a  month,  I  purpose  to  make  a 
hotaoical  excursion  over  150  leagues.  I 
shall  pass  by  Laodicea,  Antiorb,  and  Se* 
Wnicia:  I  hope  to  tind  medals  in  this  last 
city.  At  my  return  I  shall  send  you  and 
M.  de  Malesherbfs  some  specimens  of 
*^.  The  cont.ul^  and  merchants  can 
t^ll  you  that  no  one  labours  with  more  ar« 
door  to  make  his  fortune,  than  i  do  for 
liic  iiterests  of  botany.*' 


the  frontiers.  Michaux  endeavoure«l , 
to  enter  by  Busheer,  a  port  of  tlie 
Persian  gtilf ;  but  he  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Arabs,  who  left  him 
nothing  but  his  books.  Stript  of  all 
that  he  pos-sessed,  and  without  re- 
sotirces,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  what 
quarter  he  should  turn  himself ,  vlieti 
he  was  claimed  by  Mr.  la  Toucf^e, 
the  English  consul  at  Ba<(sonL  Al- 
though jjeace  was  not  yet  concluded 
between  Knghmd  and  France,  Mr. 
la  Touche  justly  thought  that  a  na- 
turalist who  travelled  tor  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  ought  to  be  protected 
by  every  nation ;  and  he  generously 
furnished  him  iith  the  means  of  pur« 
suing  his  journey.  Michaux  succeed- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  gain  Siiiras, 
whence,  after  remaining  some  time 
he  proceeded  to  Ispahan.  From  Is- 
pahan, exploring  mountains  ami  f\^ 
serts,  he  employed  two  years  in  tra- 
versing Persia,  from  the  Indian 
sea  to  the  Caspian,  in  this  expedition,  ^ 
he  fooiid  that  the  provinces  situated 
between  tlie  thirtynfth,  and  the  forty- 
fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  are  the  na- 
tive countries  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  trees  that  enrich  our  fields  and 
gardens.  The  w«lnut,  the  cherry  tree, 
the  vine,  the  sjselt,  lucerne,  sainfoin^ 
the  chick  pea,  onions,  lilies,  tulips, 
&c.  grow  naturally  in  those  countries. 
He  also  acquirei)  'information  on  tiie 
culture  oi  the  date ;  an<i  established 
a  very  curious  fact,  already  mentioned 
by  Kaempfer,  which  is,  that  the  male 
flowers  of  the  dale,  although  kept  a 
vear.  are  still  proper  to  fecuuclatc 
the  female.* 

Although  botany  was  his  principid 
object,  he  did  not  neglect  whatever 
might  be  interesting  to  the  other 
branches  of  science.  We  arc  indebted 
to  him  for  a  very  curious  monu- 
ment in  perfect  preservation,  found 
at  one  day*s  journey  t>etow  Bagdad, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  palace  known 
by  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Se. 
miramis,  near  the  I'igris,  which  is  now 
in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
national  library.  It  is  a  stone  in  the 
form  of  a  p^ar,  a  little  flattened  on 
two  sides,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 

*  See  a  mVojoir  of  Mirhanx,  read  at  the 
National  Institute  on  the  6tb  of  Floreal, 
in  the  7th  year,  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
de  Pkysiqiie,  Floreal,  an  ix. 
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and  a  foot  broads  weighing  44  pounds, 
k  is  ornainenied  witn  carving  oa  the 
two  tlai  sides  :  on  the  upper  part  are 
various  symbolic  figures,  and  below 
U  a  long  inscription  on  two  spaces, 
one  of  twenty-hve,  and  the  other  of 
twenty-six  lines.  The  iliustralion  of 
tins  monument,  wlikh  M.  Miilm  pub- 
lished in  his  Monumtm  Antiques, 
vol.  1.  p.  58,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  but  we  are  siill  confined 
to  conjectures  on  tHis  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Mi- 
chaux could  elFect  so  Aiany  impor. 
taot  objects,  with  such  ieeble  means, 
in  a  country  disturbed  by  war,  in- 
tesied  by  hordes  of  robbers,  wliere 
it  was  necessary  to  travel  constantly 
armed,  frequeutly  to  join  the  caravans, 
in  order  to  proceed  Irom  one  country 
to  another,  sometimes  to  fly  before 
the  robbers,  and  at  others  to  put  them 
to  flight  by  a  vigorous  resibiince. 

His  character  is  peculiarly  display- 
•«d  in  Uie  notes  of  his  journal.  Re- 
lating a  vo}age  which  he  made  in  a 
boat  on  the  Tigris,  he  laments  tnat 
he  was  not  able,  whde  the  boat  lay- 
to  during  a  tew  hours,  on  some  oc- 
liation,  to  botanize  on  tlie  neighbour- 
ing shore.  *'  The  Arabs,"  says  he, 
•«  had  taken  away  my  shoes,  and 
the  soil  was  so  scorching  tha^  it  was 
impossible  to  place  my  feet  except 
w^ere  the  water  covered  the  shore."  In 
speaking  of  his  circumstances,  the 
only  lo>s  with  which  he  appeared  to 
be  ail'ected,  was  that  of  a  tavourable 
-opportunity  of  pursuing  his  researches. 

Michaux^  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
month  of  June  1785.  bringing  ^^•ilh 
iiini  a  magntticent  collection  o\  plants 
and  seeds.  We  arc  indebted  to  this 
expedition  for  many  vegetables  at 
piescnt  successfully  cultivated  in  die 
gardens  of  the  amateurs,  such  as 
Hmu  simplicifoUa,  Zot-^ae  IqHaurea, 
Michauxia  cufnpofiuUUa,'^  4c.  lie 
was  received  by  men  of  science  with 
peculiar  distinction,  who  alone    were 

*  Ic  was  M.  I'Heritier,  wbo,  iu  publish- 
iiii?  the  Hi^ure  and  dedciiplion  of  this 
jtenus,  has  constcrated  it  to  the  iiie- 
luory  of  M.  Micbaux.  The  name  of  Mj- 
rnauzia  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Aiiun,  LaMarck,  and  Venteijat  ;  and  M. 
d^  Jiissieu  prupo^e.H  to  adopt  it  also  hi  the 
uifvv  tuiliuii  wi  iii^  Qjnera  Piuntarum, 
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capable  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  A 
roan  wbo  M>ught  not  to  display  bis 
own  admirable  qualities.  They  thought 
that  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered the  country,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  he  had  made,  merited  a  na- 
tional recompense;  but  Michaux  de- 
manded only  to  be  sent  on  a  new 
journey.  He  wished  to  return  to 
Asia  to  visit  the  countries  on  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  after- 
wards, to  proceed  to  Thibet  and  the 
kingdom  of  Caihmere,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  little  known,  and  where 
there  exisl  objects  u*  commerce  and 
maniifaciures  which  be  was  desirous  of 
iiiirociucing  into  France.  His  aolici- 
taiions  were  fruitless:  yet  the  govern- 
ment, anxious  lo  eprich  France  with 
v»riou5  trees  which  giow  in  North 
America,  selected  him  for  this  cooi- 
mis-»ion,  and  he  departed  on  the  1st 
of  September   1785. 

lie  was  charged  in  his  instructions 
to  proceed  through  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seetis, 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  magazine  for  them  irt  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  whence 
they  were  to  be  sent  firom  time  to 
time  to  France.  The  park  of  Kam- 
bouiliet  was  destined  to  receive  Iheui ; 
it  bein^  the  design  of  government 
to  make  one  large  central  collection, 
whence  the  trees,  &c.  might  be  dis- 
tributed. He  was  enjoined  not  to  send 
them  to  any  otiier  quarter,  with  the 
exception  of  two  packages,  allowed 
to  be  sent  annually,  to  M.  le  Moii- 
nier,  and  two  to  the  Jar  din  dcs  Plantes* 
He  was  also  mstructed  to  send  game 
from  America,  which  might  be  natu- 
ralized in  plantations  of  trees,  natives 
of  their  own  country. 
^  Midiaux  arrived  at  New  York  in 
1785,  in  which  cily  he  fixed  his  princi- 
pal  resilience  during  nearly  two  years, 
and  ^established  a  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood.  During  this  time  he 
traversed  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland ;  and  m  the  first  year 
sent  twelve  parcels  of  seeds,  five 
thousand  trees,  and  several  Canada 
partriUf'es,  which  multiplied  greatly 
at  Versailles. 

In  September  1787,  Micbaux  dc^ 
parted  for  Carolina.  Regarding 
Cliarlestowu  as  a  ceulral  point,  froiu 
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wkicb  b«  might  make  Wf  Mttthcrn 
md  northern  ttxpediHooB,  tid  visit 
the  diaio  of  tke  AUegaaj  mountainB, 
ht  resolved  to  make  tfaiat  city  his 
principal  residence;  aad  accoMingly 
purchaied  a  pieoe  of  gioiMid,  three 
ieagoei  from  the  town,  destined  to 
he  a  oonery  lor  the  leeda  and  young 
pbats  collected  in  bis  excursions,  in- 
leading  to  aeud  lo  France  such  only 
as  shonkl  thrive  well,  and  were  there- 
fore preferable  to  those  found  in  the 
woods.  Whilst  he  made  hb  ex- 
cursions hilo  the  coumry,  he  left  his 
son  at  Chariestown  to  superintend 
the  cnlture  of  his  nursery.  He  paid 
such  attention  to  the  art  of  packing 
to  the  best  advantage,  that  be  sent 
to  Frsnce,  in  one  case,  several  hun- 
dred trees,  which  arrived  in  perfect 
health,  and  in  th^  utmost  freshness. 
Every  package  was  accompanied  by 
imtracttons  respecting  the  culture 
proper  to  each  species  of  tree,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  it  was  a- 
dapted.  The  correspondence  on  thk 
subject  was  beti^eeo  him  and  the 
Abb^  Nolin,  director  of  the  planta- 
tions. 

in  die  month  of  April  he  departed 
on  an  excursion  to  examine  the 
country  near  the  sources  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, where  he  discovered  Mag* 
noUa  auricuiaUit  Jzaiea  coccinea,  a 
new  ATnirfita,  Rhododendrum  minift, 
Sobinia  viscosa,  various  oaks,  and 
teveral  trees  which,  though  not  un- 
iuiown  to  the  botanists,  had  not  yet 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Mif.haux,  encouraged  by  these  dis; 
coveries,  resolved  to  extend  his  ex- 
cursions to  the  very  sumimt  of  the 
Allegany  qiotmtains.  He  therefore 
forofied  connections  of  frieodship  with 
the  Indians,  among  whom  be  chose 
new  guides,  paying  theiu.  part  of  their 
wages  in  advance,  and  promising 
then  further  gratuities  on  their  re* 
turn,  thus  prepared,  he  ascended 
vith  his  guides  the  rivers  that  fail 
inu)  the  Savannah. 

h  these  uninhabited  countries  the 
forrsts  are  almost  impenetrable,  there 
being  no  other  tracks  than  those 
fonneil  by  the  bears.  The  bed  of  the. 
torrents  is  the  only  route  that  can 
be  followed:  these  must  often  be 
forded,  or  traversed  on  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  thrown  acrats.    X>u  the  bunkl 
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the  traveller  meets  in  some  placet 
with  mafthes  in  wkncb  he  may  sink, 
in  others  with  thorny  spreading  plants : 
for  sustenance  there  t%  nothing  but 
the  uncertain  produce  of  the  ehase» 
or  some  harsh  fruit  accidentally  met 
with.  Michaux  had  lost  two  of  his 
horses,  and  the  third  he  reserved  to 
carry  his  collection  ;  and  had  he  been 
even  furnished  with  provisions,  the 
savages  had  not  sufficient  command 
of  themaelves  lo  mana^  the  stock 
with  prudente.  In  their  honeshr  he 
placed  nrach  coefidcof  e,  oi  which  he 
bad  never  reason  to  repent;  but  he 
was  often  annoyed  by  their  want  of 
tractability.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  io  lose  si^t  of  them  ;  and 
he  was  even  sometimes  compelled  to 
run*  that  be  might  not  be  separated 
from  them.  "  In  the  end  be  ac- 
c^uired  all  their  boldness.  Of  all  the 
Europeans  they  had  known^  they  a« 
vowed  that  be  had  the  most  sense. 
"  The  people  of  your  country,'*  they 
would  tay,  •*  are  very  ignorant :  they 
do  not  know  hon  to  live  in  a  forest; 
and,  if  they  lo»e  themselves  in  it, 
-cannot  find  their  uay  out/' 

When  Michaux  found  a  spot  sui- 
table to  his  purpose,  he  cot  down 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  constructed 
a  little  cabin,  whence  he  made  ex* 
cursions  in  the  neigAbourliood ;  re- 
turning at  n^ht  to  his  shelter,  wh<-re 
be  deposited  the  selections  of  the  day. 
His  Indians  every  morning  proceed, 
ed  to  the  chase,  and  returned  hi  the 
evening  to  kindle  their  6re,  and  cook 
their  game,  it  defiervts  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  they  did  pot  roa»t,  but 
boiled  all  their  animal  food :  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  roasted  ;  but 
when  It  is  to  be  eaten  without  vege* 
tables,  after  a  few  days  it  inflamet 
the  blood. 

I  «ill  not  here  describe  the  dangers 
which  our  traveller  incurred  in  these 
soJkttudes^  where  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  climbing  rooks*,  or  pttu 
ting  torrenU ;  ofien  upon  the  roiten 
trunks  of  trees,  which  crumbled  be- 
Math  hit  feet;  where  a  friglitfut 
darkness  rests  over  the  wild«,  pro- 
dueed  by  the  tiiickness  of  the  branches 
iaterwoven  with  climbmg  phinis,  and 
stiii  more  by  almost  coutmual  fogs, 
which  covev    tl»ese    rug^    moun* 
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Michaox  had  found  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Pavia,  of  Clethra,  of  Azalea, 
o<  Rhododcndrum ;  and  thus  animated 
by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  science, 
be  did  not  even  think  of  fatigue. 
Being  arrived  at  the  sources  ot  tlie 
river  I'ennasse,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  he  found  a  delrghtfal 
plain  of  about  a  mile  in  extent, 
covered  with  delicious  straw^ berries, 
of  which  he  collected  roots  that  have 
perfectly  succeeded  m  France. 

This  was  the  extremity  of  his 
present  excur>ion.  He  returned  to 
CharWstown,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Sixth  of  July,  after   having  travelled 


three  hundred  leagues  acn>ss  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  it  was  in  the  south 
,  of  this  latter  province  tliat  he  gather- 
ed a  species  allied  to  cinchona^ 
which  is  used  by  the  iiibahitunts 
of  the  country  as  a  cure  ior  fevere, 
and  which  with  us  may  probably  be 
very  serviceable  in  medicine.  1^ 
tree,  which  he  has  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Finckneyupubau,  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  winters  of  our 
southern  departments.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent cultivated  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Ce]%  and  in  that  of  the  Muaetim. 
TobeConiiwMi. 
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VIRTUOUS    SIMOULARITY     IM     OPPOSITION 
TO    PRIVATBERINO. 

DURING  the  American  war,  the 
Amazon  privateer' was  fitted  out 
by  the  merchante  of  Belfast  on  a 
joint  subscription.  One  resnectablc 
inercliant  who  liad  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  at  sea  as  the  captain 
of  a  trading  vessel  refused  to  join, 
but  lent  fifty  pounds,  the  amoutit  of 
a  share,  to  the  poor  house  to  support 
the  cotton  manutaoture,  then  carrymg 
on,  ui  its  infancy;  for  the  benefit  ot 
tliat  institution.  Such  virtuous  op- 
position to  the  general  current  is  de- 
serving  of  being  preserved  as  a  pro* 
per  example,  and  as  a  distinguished 
mark  of  disapprobation  against  the 
vicious  and  ai^icommercial  spirit  of 
privateering. 

Dr.  Franklin  recommended  to  the 
Americans  to  offer  in  all  their  trea- 
ties, that  m  case  of  future  hostilities 
between  them  and  anj  nation  nd 
countenance  should  be  given  by  either 
parties  to  privateering.  Tbc  article 
was  only  accepted  by  the  Pmssians, 
who  were  not  much  engaged  itk 
maritime  purstiita.  K. 

.      MODISTT    IM  AUTHOSS. 

Herodotus  writing  of  the  voyage 
of  a  Phaenician  vessel,  which  Nechos, 
kw»g  ^  KgyP*»  dispatched  by  tUe  Red 
Sea,  and  which  three  years  .afterwanb 
returned  by. the  Mediterranean,  says, 
<«rhe  PhauiiciaDs-  -related:. on  their 
returu  thai   ia   filing  round  Lybia, 


they  had  the  sun  on  their  ri^ht:  (bii 
story  seemed  to  me  by  no  means 
credible,  but  it  perhaps  may  be 
believed  by  others."  Later  discove 
ries  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  earth  b«ve 
proved  that  the  fact  of  which  He- 
rodotus doubted,  really  happeoed,  biit 
we  have  liere  an  instance  of  his 
commendable  modesty.  Ancient  his- 
torians and  geographers,  who  were 
more  presumptuous,  as  Strabo  fo^ 
example,  have  upon  their  imperfect 
knowledge,  decided  that  the  story 
was  false.  Such  error  is  a  usefui 
wambg  to  avoid  pronouncing  judg] 
ment  from  the  dictates  of  prijudice] 
and  with  imperfect  information.  Many 
assume  a  habit  -  of  dogmatical  as^ 
sertion,  to  which  they  require  im^ 
plicit  credit,  i  hey  would  frequently 
prove  their  pnidence  if  not  thei'^ 
wisdom',  by  exhibiting  less  positire' 
ness  and  a  greater  willingness  to  doubl 
of  their  own  infallibility.  Many  aui 
thors  act  like  the  French  lady  oJ 
whom  Dr.  Franklin  tells,  who  in  i 
little  dispute  with  her  sister  verj 
naturally  exclaimed,  <<  I  do  not  knovi 
how  it  happens,  sister,  but  1  meet  witl 
nobody  but  myself  that  is  always  u 
the  rinht*^ 

yORTlTUDB  IN    MBFTIN6   DtATH  ilCQOmr] 
BY  rORCE    OP    RXAMPLt    »N  A  MILITARI 
•     COVSR>iME.NT. 

The  ancient  Scandinavjans,  or  tiv 
habkanis  of  Deomark  and    Sweden^ 
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had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  war, 
which  their  laws,  their  education,  and 
their  religion  linctured-  by  the  phre- 
netic exiravagance  of  Odm  or  Wo- 
den contributed  to  nurture. 

Professor  Mallet  in  his  history  of 
Deninarl^,  informs  us  that  Harold 
king  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
founded  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  called  Julin  or  Joms- 
burgh.  Here  he  formed  a  colony  of 
young  Danes  and  appointed  a  person 
iianded  Palaatocko  governor.  Ibis 
new  Lycurgus  made  another  Lace- 
dxmon  of  his  settlement.  The 
education  of  youth  was  solely  directed 
to  the  object  of  making  thtm  soldiers. 
The  colonists  were  prohibited  from 
mentioning  the  word  fear,  even  in 
the  most  imminent  dangers.  No  inha- 
bitant of  Julin  was  allowed  to  yield 
to  numbers.  He  was  taught  to  'tight 
intrepidly,  without  tiying,  however 
sqperior  his  enemy  might  be.  The 
certainty  of  inUant  death  onlv  served' 
to  stimulate  him  to  the  comoat.  It 
appears  that  this  legislator  had  succeed- 
ed in  effacing  front  the  breasts  of  the 
r^^r  number  of  bis  disciples  every 
^otiment  of  that  passion  so  power- 
ful god  so  natural,  which  makes  us 
dread  our  dissolution. 

Some  JomsburgherSf  who  made  an 
irruption  into  the  territory  of  Hacco, 
a  Norwegian  chieftan,  were  vanquisned, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  their, 
resifttunce.  A  number  ^f  the  mpst 
distinguished  of  the  p^rty  li^yifis  beea 
made  prisoners,'  were  agree^tily  to 
tbe  custom  of  the  times,  condemned 
to  death.  This  sentence  instead  of 
effecting ,  them    inspired    thein    with- 

One  of  them  returned    a    remark. 

able   answer,     "I    suffer   wiUing<y,"* 

:  aid  he,  ''and    this  moment    aSbrdt 

I  roe  the   greatest  satisfaction,     i  only 

I  bej;    that    my     head    may    he    cut 

t  ott   as    quickly    as  possible.     It  has 

frequently    been    disputed    at    Julin, 

whether  we  retain  any  of  our  senses 

after  decapitation;    i   shall    therefore 

hold  this  kuife  in  one  hand,    and   if 

after  1  '  aip    beheaded    1    lift    it  up 

against   you,    that'  >yill  prove  I  ain 

ooc  entirely  deprivjed  of  uuderstaixi- 

iog;   if  I  let  it  fall    that  wiU   be  a 

ft9{A  i»  the  contrary.     Hasteo  then 


and  decide  the  question."  Torchti 
cut.  the  head  off  at  one  blow,  and 
the  knife  fell  t«  the  ground. 

Such  calculation  at  the  very  point 
of  death  shows  a  self  command  that 
would-be  highly  laudable  in  a  better 
cause,  and  difcovers  tlie  great  degree 
of  abstraction  to  which  from  educa* 
tion  and  the  force  of  habit  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain. 

It  is  however  a  subject  of  lameiu 
tation  to  the  reflecting  that  theeoer. 
gies  of  the  human  mind,  so  capable 
of  producmg  strong  efforts  in  a  truly 
virtuous  cause,  should  be  wasted  in  ti>« 
destructive  system  of  wars,  whether 
of  the  savage  or  civilised  mode  of 
conducting  them.  In  that  line  there 
is  worse  than  a  mere  loss  of  energy* 
which,  if  directed  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  or  philanthropy,  could  produce 
much  that  is  truly  valuable.  When 
will  the  benefit  of  the  human  race, 
instead  ot  their  destrtictioa  he  the 
object  of  tbe  true  and  enlightened 
hero?  And  when  will  the  lilm  oC 
prejudice  be  so  removed,  that  nMiikind 
will  no  longer  pay  lionours  to  |he 
destroyers  inatead  of  the  benefactors 
of  their  kind?  If  the  day  of  sound 
judgment  and  enlightened  estimation 
ever  arrive  then  the  Bagshots  and  the 
Alexanders,  the  robbers,  and  the  mili- 
tary heroes  as  it  is  fitting  they  should, 
will  be  classed  together,  and  the 
triumphs  of  peace,  and  benevolence 
efface  the  trophies  of  tbe  blood* 
stained  banners  of  war.  K. 

ENLIONTBIflD    LCGISLATtON. 

It  is  fashionable  to  drcry  every 
thing  that  is  American.  Legislatures 
of  countries  boasting  highly  of  cvviU. 
nation,  and  of  their  system  of  juris- 
prudence might  receive  pro6iable 
mstruction  from  the  following  instance, 
recorded  by  Judge  Bradford  of  Penn* 
s^lvania  in  bis  essay  on  capital  pu- 
nishments. 

The  crime  of  horse  stealing  became 
80  prevalent  in  PennsyUania  (luring 
the  coulusions  of  the  war,  whicti 
interrupted  the  regular  acimmistration 
of  justice,  that  the  assembly  thought  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  punishment 
of  it.  They  would  have  extended 
the  penalty  to  death  itself  had  n«t 
the  late  judae  Bryan,  at  t^i^t  tim« 
a  member  of  the  legislature  (who  to 
a  found  under5tau^ii^oyadJ®l#  faiRJ- 
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liar  acquaintance  with'  alt  the  philo- 
s&pby  of  jurisprudcwce)  «treiiuou»iy 
opposed  it.  He  made  it  evident  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  members, 
who  were  inient  upon  this  punish- 
ment, that  the  eevf  rity  ot  the  act 
would  defeat  ita  execution,  ^d  that 
a  milder  penalty  would  be  a  more 
effectual  restraint.  I'he  subieqUenl 
experience  of  Pennsylvania  comparpd 
«vith  that  of  New  Jersey  <where  in 
the  same  year  the  penalty  of  death 
was  retorted  to)  faUy  proves  the 
saundness  of  this  opinion.'* 

CBRTAINTY     MBTTBR     TMAK     SBViaiTY   Or 
PUNISBMBNT* 

Facts  a0brd  substantial  evidence, 
and  avail  more  in  argument,  than  the 
finest  t|ieorctical  speculation.  Hone- 
stealuig  has  always  beei|  treated  like 
the  other  kinds  of  simple  larceny 
in  New  England  and  Pennsylva- 
nia: to  all  the  states  southward  of 
Maryland,  it  is  a  capital  crime.  In 
the  tatter  states  the  odfeuce  ia  oa 
common  ^  in  the  former,  and  w 
Yirgioiauspacially  the  effect » so  feeble 


that  of  all  crimes  this  hi  the  most  frequent 
In  New  Jersey,  at  first  it  was  felony  of 
death:  in  17q9  the  law  was  repealed  : 
it  was  again  revived  in  1780 :  but 
^dfter  a  few  years  experience  the 
legislature  was  obliged  to  listen  once 
more  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
sound  policy.  The  unwillingness  of 
witnesses  to  prosecute,  'he  facilities, 
with  which  juries  acquitted,  and  tho 
prospects  of  pardon,  crested  hopea 
ofimpupiiy,  which  invited  and 
multiplied  the  offence.  Bankbilb 
have  been  several  times  forged  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  tne  offenoe 
is  capital,  but  in  PeDm}lvaiiia  the 
crime  has  never  been  pommitted^ 
although  the  act  wliich  made  it  capi- 
Ul  was  repealed  several  years  ago* 
In  Connecticut  the  forging  of  coo- 
tinental  hills  of  credit, /was  not  c^ 
pital  and  yet  few  were  guilty  of  the 
c|-ime,  Vbilf  it  was  much  more 
frequent  in  Penc;sylvania  durine  the 
period  wheo  they  punished  wi^h  death. 
arqtgbrfi  oa  crif^imai  ^tas. 
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UNE  ODE  PAR  FEMELON, 

A^CHEVBflUE   PI   CAMBIIAV. 

MONTAONES«,de  qui  I'aodapil 

Va  porter  jutqaesauy  Ciaux 
Un  front  d*  eterDell«  glace  } 

Souiieii  du  sejour  de«  deux : 
Iiessus  vu«  tStes  cbenues 
Je  cueille,  au  d«;Mus  de»  nues. 

Touted  lea  fleurs  du  Printeuif. 
A  me»  pieds,  cont  ra  la  tcii  re, 
J'enteok  grpiider  la  tonnere, 

fit  toinber  inille  torreos. 
Semblables  sua  Moots  ^  Thrace^ 

Qu*un  Ueant  audacieu9 
Sur  l«s  auiren  Mnnts  entasM 

Pour  escalades  les  Ci«Mix, 
Vw  ««Dm«^  •<»"*  des  oauipagaet 
Qui  p<irteut  d*atttres  oMHitaaiMS, 

Bt  «*elevaut  par  defrex, 
pe  leHtt  orgneilleuset  t#t«t 
Voiitafftpotcr  le«  teop^tes 

De  touft  les  v^ots  coujureE* 
De9  <|ue  U  ▼•rmeiUe  Anivre 

Oe  ses  faux  etiiifM»laos 
TuuttfW  ceK  montaguen  dore, 

Des  tendrts  itgoeux  beUns 


krrent  daos  Ics  pitorages  ; 
Bientdt  les  somhrei)  bocages, 

Plantez  le  long  de  ruisstfaux, 
£t  que  les  Zepbirs  agittnt, 
Bcrgers  et  troupeaux  inviteiit 

A  donnir  au  bruit  des  eaax* 
JifaU  dans  ee  mde  pai«aga 

Ou  tout  est  capriceux, 
Et  une  beauty  Movage, 

Rieu  ne  rappelle  k  meryeax 
Les  iMrds^  men  fleuve  arroaa, 
Fleuve  ou  jamais  le  vent  n'ose 

Les  moindres  flots  auulevarv 
Ou  (e  Ciel  tf  rain  aous  doaue 
Le  Prinieoisapris  PAutomoe 

Sans  laiftser  ptace  a  I'Uy  ver. 
Solitude*,  Qo  la  riTiere 

if9  lai8s«  entendre  eutre  bruit 
Que  celui  d'uiie  onde  claire. 

Qui  tombe  teume,  At  s'euftitt^ 
Ou  deux  Ileb  fbrtunies, 
De  rameaq^  verds  cfNirono^es, 

Font  pour  le  cbarme  des  y^x  - 
Tout  ce  que  le  cour  desire. 
Que  ne  ptiis-je  sur  ma  lyre, 

Te  ehanter  du  ebant  des  Dieor, 

•  Cateafte  <iwdSi  aJthMa  mk  la  JkvdiMBe  oitt 
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D«  Zef  kyr  U  4oooe  1iAtelfi«» 

Qui  reverdit  aot  buisont, 
Fftit  Kiir  le  4o8  4le  U  Plain, 

Plotter  lesjanoes  raoiMCMii» 
^•nt  Cer^  retuplit  net  gnmget. 
Baeclrai  luiiiiein«  tux  veoilMiget 

Vieut  empourprcr  W  raisin  ^ 
Etdu  pencbtnt  des  collinen, 
Sorles  c«mp«frnes  voisiues, 

Verie  d«t  fleuves  d«  vln. 

Je  vois  Ml  boot  6e§  campagDCS 

Pletuesds  tilUMitdores, 
S'enfuir  vftllons  k.  mootagoM 

X>i«a  det  kiioUios  vziirdifi, 
Doii>  la  bizarre  figure 
£tt  QD  jeu  de  la  aature. 

Sur  let  nves  du  Canal 
Coinine  en  un  miroir  fidvlle, 
L' Horizon  fe  renourelle, 

Ette  peint  daos  ce  cristal.  • 

Avee  les  fnuta  de  I'Atttonne 

Sott  k*  p»rfuaui  da  Priotemt  | 
Et  la  ?if  »e  %e  couroona 

De  mille  feitOus  pendant. 
Cf  fleave  aiBMiot  les  prairies 
Qui  dani  des  lies  fleories 

Oroent  sea  caoaus  divert, 
Psr  des  eaaz  ici  dorman^s  ; 
U  rapides  St  bruyantes, 

£a  baif  oe  les  Upis  yerds* 

DsDssnt  spr  let  violettes, 

Le.berger  m^le  sa  toix 
Avec  le  u>n  de*  musettes, 

jytB  flutes  9t  des  hautboit* 
Oi«etax  !  par  votre  rainage 
Tout  soQcis  dans  ce  bocage 

De  tous  caurt  soot  cftaoez^ 
Coloabes  6c  tourterelles, 
Teodres,  pltintives,  ddelles ! 
Vous  settles  y  geoiissez. 

Uoeherbe  iendre  &  flcarie 

M'offredes  litsdegt^con  2 
Une  duuce  reverie 

Tieiit  ines  sen:*  fc  lua  r^son  .* 
A  ce  charme  je  me  iivre, 
De  ce  oi-ctar  je  m'enyvre, 

Etles  Dieox  «o  soot  jaloux. 
De  la  cour  flaleurs  menson^es, 
VoQs  resseroblez  &  mes  songes 

Trompeurs  comme    eux,  mais 
deox. 

A  I'Abrtdas  Doirs  orayes. 

Qui  fOQtfiNidroyer  les  OrtadSi^ 
Je  troove  soiit  oes  feoillages 

Un  tyyk  ea  toos  tes  leois  i 
U.  pov  eommcAQtr  4  firm 
Jt  poise  ieQl  ic  tansiirce 

La  pitifonde  verit^ , 
fw*  U  fabit  avec  PbUtoire 
^Mies%  peffidre  k  na  memoire 

LMnfftnidhJaliaMiit. 
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Das  Orees  je  vols  le  plat  ttge,* 

Jouetd'un  indigne  sort, 
Traaquille  dans  sun  iiaofrage, 

tx  circoospect  dans  le  port ; 
Van^oeor  des  rents  en  turie  | 
Foot  sa  sauvage  Pttrie 

Bravant  le»  |ott  nait  Jt  jonr. 
O  t  combien  de  mon  bocage 
le  icaivie,  le  frais,  Tooibrage, 

Meritent  miemx  moo  amour. 

Je  goote  loin  des  allarmes, 

Des  mosen  rbeureox  loisir  | 
Rien  n'<M[pose  au  broit  d«?s  annet 

Mon  silence  &  mon  plaisir. 
Ifoa  cflsur  content  de  ma  lyre 
A  Bul  autre  honoeur  aspire, 

Qb  ^  chancer  un  si  douz  bieii* 
Loip,  lain,  trompeust  fortiiae, 
Et  toi,  faveur,  impoftaiie, 

Le  moude  eutier  ue  m'#st  rien* 
Bn  qaelque  climat  que  j*err«. 

Plus  que  tons  leii  antres  lieui^ 
Cet  beureux  coin  de  la  terra 

Me  platt  &  rit  4  mes  yeox. 
La,  pour  couronoer  ma  ?ie 
La  mam  d'uiie  parque  ami*^ 

Pilera  mes  plus  beaux  jooiii  | 
La  rcpotera  ma  ceodre  ; 
LaTyrcisf  viendra,  reiiaodm 

L«fl  pleurs  dd»  k  nos  aoiourt* 

TtAlfSLATION. 

AN  ODE,    BY    PENELOM 

AftCUBItBOP    or  CAMBKAY. 

Ye  mooutaiiis*}  drear,  that  undergo 
An  everlasting  winter's  snow. 
Whose  towering  tops  aspiring  rise 
With  hideous  height  to  prop  the  skies, 
Abofe  your  heads,  above  the  clouds. 
Whose  veil  your  awful  summit  shrouds, 
I  gather  oU  the  prime  of  spring. 

And  o'er  the  earth's  vtupenduus  hall 
I  hrar  deep  thunders  rourmurmg 

And  a  thousiaud  torreuts  Call. 
The  TJi^acian  ipountains  pil'd  on  high 
Assayed  to  reach  the  oeighbounng  sky^ 
Wtxcn  Qi^e  the  rebtl-gi«nts  strove 
To  i||al$^  blissful  seats  above. 
Your'  lumuiits  thus  compose  a  plaia 
Far  greater  mountains  to  sustain, 
Which  with  fastidiouii  grandeur  rear 

Their  impious  tVontsi  to  meet  the  sky« 
And  seem  the  tempest's  rage  to  dare^ 

And  all  th>  embattled  winds  defy. 
Soon  as  Aurora's  rosy  haod 
Diffuses  brightness  o'er  tb^  land. 
And  all  these  muuntains  richly  digbt| 
Reflect  the  lustre  of  her  light. 
The  tender  lambkins  bletit  tber  love. 
And  through  the  verdant  pastures  rore, 

•  Ulyjic.  ^ 

t  M.  UAbbe  de  Lsngeroa. 
lUicoovotilafor  Avcrgocwncrchethca  wss. 
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The   grove    with   pnpierc'd     shade  im- 
brown'cJ, 

The  stream  which  murmurs  as  it  goef 
luvile  the  duclw  and  shepherds  round 

To  court  the  tweeis  of  calm  repose. 
The  landscape  formed  by   nature's  batrd, 
"l^'here  all  is  binipl«»  all  is  graiid. 
Charms  and   suspendR  my  ravish'd  gaze. 
From  where  my  pensive  river  siraytt. 
Which  calm  and  undisturbed  flow«, 
Itio  waotou  windii  dare  discompose. 
The  eye  of  heaven's  uuclouded  ever,'^ 

No  fiowns  of  winter  interfere. 
The  Spring  from  Autumn  to  dis>ever. 

Which  reign  triumphant  thro'  the  year. 
Beside  my  lonely  hermiUge  * 
A  river  roars  with   headlong  rage. 
It's  sound   disturbs  the  voice  of  song. 
It   falls,  and  foams,  and  pnurs  alohg. 
Two  blissful   inlands  bless  the  sight, 
Whose  waving  woods  the  Muse  invite. 
My  fancy  kindles  into  fire. 

At  all  the  various  scenes  of  spring, 
Ob  !  for  a  hand  to  strike  the  lyre 

To  numbers  such  as  Gods  might  sing. 
The  breath  of  Zephyr  cheers  the  earth. 
And  calls  our  vernal  bloom  to  birth,  ■ 
He  waves  the  golden  harve*it  here, 
And  bids  it  crown  the  fruitful  year,  ' 

Here  see  piopitious  Ceres  stand 
To  swell  our  attnes  with  liberal  haod,^ 
His  blessings  Bacchus  self  bestows. 

And  deep  in  purple  dyes  the  vine. 
While  the  delighted  valley  flows 

With  mountain  Hoods  of  joyial  wine. 
The  distant  prospects  claim  the  eye. 
Where   hills  and  vales  successive  lie. 
The  gilded  furrows  fade  away 
}n  objects  more   remote  than  they. 
And  hills  and  plains  and  vaflies  rise. 
Half  May  ^  m^ei  the  bending  skies, 
The  sloping  sk«e$  wth  downward  gaze    . 

In  smooth  canuls  their  image  know,* 
And  nature  stands  in  deep  amase 

To  see  auother  world  below. 
Here  Spring  and  Aqtumn  hand   in  band 
3trew  fruits  and  odours  o*er  the  land, 
in  lon^ffesloonslhevipe  depends 
And  \VMth  Its  blushing  honours  bends. 
The  river  stays  in  every  Is|e, 
To  see  the  happy  meadows  soWIe, 
J  be  smile  reflected  in  his  jglass 

When  smooth  and  slow  hif  waters  glide, 
Pr  swiftly  to  new  beauties  |»as« 

And  rudely  l»ve  th*  enauieji'd  side. 
On  violet  b.inkh  the  shepherd-swaius 
Wit^  dance  and  pahtaue  glnd  ihe  plains^ 
The  voice  of  music  flies  around' 
With    ftiUes'  aqd   pipe^*  i^nd   hautboys 
sound, 

•Cwrenae,  a   Uttlc  Abbey  «Q    the    Donlogne, 
^Juj^iictudth^n.  ^  ^ 


£ach  warbliqg  songfter  lendf  a  lay 

To  banish  sorrow  far  away. 

Ye  tender,  plaintive,  faithful  dovea 

And  turtles*  ye  alone  complain. 
While  your  deep  murmurs  fill  the  grovei. 

And  tell  your  ladly-pleaaing  pain. 

The  earth  to  ease  my  weary  bead 
Presents  her  soft  atid  iloweiy  bed. 
Where  oft  my  roving  fancies  fly 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Rea.sou's  eye. 
Such  pleasing  phrenzy  h«re  I  prove 
As  Gods  might  envy  from  above. 
So  have  I  seen  the  courts  of  kings 

With   false  and  glittering    splendoort 
shine. 
But  not  in  all  those  empty  things 

Delusion  sweet  ean  equal  mine. 

When  thunders  rend  the  bursting  sky. 
And  earth*!  proud  offspring  trembliug  lie. 
Beneath  this  shade  I  always  find 
A  safe  retreat  from  raiu  and  wind. 
Here  heavenly  taught  enraptured  look. 
On  truths  diVine  in  Nature's  book,    ' 
Then  turning  to  the  lettered  age 

The  charms  of  fiction  I  admire. 
Or  from  the  old  historic  page 

I  leai  n  to  catch  their  living  fire. 

The  wise  Ulysses  I  survey. 

The  sport  of  fortune's  fickle  play. 

How  calm  amidst  the  tempest's  roar. 

And  how  deliberate  on  the  shore. 

By  night,  by  day  he  braves  the  main 

To  sec  his  native  rocks  again. 

Oh  bow  my  lebel  fancy  frames 

Transcendaot  pleasures  in  the  grore. 
Oh  how  its  gentle  coolness  claims 

My  admiration,  praise  and  lore. 

Remote  from  every  idle  fear 
Tht:  AAuses  deign  to  linger  here, 
No  martial  sound  or  voice  of  riot 
Piesuinesto  mar  my  peaceful  quiet. 
This  care  alone  my  heart  employs 
To  sing  the  transports  it  enjoys  j 
Deceitful  fortune,  far  away, 

And  thou  tormenting  love  of  fame. 
This  leads  the  impassioned  world  astray. 

And  that  is  but  an  empty  name. 

In  whatsoever  climes  I  roam 

Kentete  fi-om  this  my  happy  home, 

Nu  spot  in  all  the'  world   1  find 

80  correspondent  to  my  mind, 

My  sweetest  days  here  let  me  lead. 

While  (riendly  fate  pioloogs  the  thread. 

Then  when  my  relicks  slumber  here 

Where  once  I  took  delight  to  rove. 
Let  Tyrcis*  come  and  drop  a  tear 

Jo  friendship  due  and  mutual  love.' 

A.S. 


fThe  Abbot  <tf] 
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HYMN  TO  THE  CREATOR ; 

TftANILATCD  FROM  Till  VAINCH. 

God  !   hew  richly  mrt   tbon  painted  in 

these  vast  heavens, 
Thoa  whute  traces  we  sec  every  where  ! 
How  if  it  that  thou  hidest  thysel/  frum 

our  eyes. 
But  thoo  fiilebt  the  whole  extent. 
Man  whom  thou  hast  endowed  with  a  part 

of  thyself. 
How  can  he  ceaM  praisioc  thee,   in  thy 

Worki. 
Ttke  sun  is  but  an  atom  in  comparisou  of 

ibee, 
ThoQ  guidest  the   stars    by    immutably 

laws; 
But  we  aee  bat  thy  shadow  in   contem> 

plating  the  heavens  ; 
It  lain  the  n«art  alone   thou  art   really 

found  ; 
Render  the  incense  of  this  heart  worthy 

of  thjTBelf  J       • 
My  song   is    incapable  of  f rasping  that 

which  is  extreme  ; 
I  quit  the  attempt,  /  guii  i^  theme, 

.— -i-^i.^  R.S.  . 

ON  THE  MUSE. 

Great  sources  of  pleasure  the  JHuse  can  ^ 
unfold, 

Which   can  neither  be    purchased  with 
silver  or  gold. 

Her  demesne  lit  immense  ;   no  bounds  can 
coutuiu 

The  space  over  which    the  sweet  muse 
holds  her  reign. 

She  baa  woods,  she  has  l^wus,  rich  valliaa 
and  Uiouiitaios, 

She  has  serpentine  rivery,  lakes,  and  cool 
fountains. 

\3n\'\ket\\t  cross  farmers  who  always  com- 
plain, 

Dry  w«ath«!r  delights  her  as  well   as  the 
rain. 

When  the  liirhtning  gleams  bright,  and 
loud  roars  the  thaudei. 

She  feels  her  heart  &eat  with  delight  and 
with  »\'onder. 

When  the  dark  clouds  rc;tire,  and  the  sun- 
shine appears* 

And  nature  lo«ik»  siuiling  so  soft  through 
her  tear?  ; 

Then  the  green  earth  all  glittering  so  fresh 
and  no  bright, 

Filla  the  muse  with  emotion,  and  gentlest 
delight. 

Or  e'en  in  dull  days  when  the  sky  is  be- 
clouded, 

She  blesses  the  being   whose  glories  are 
shrouded. 

From  the  weak  eyes  of  mortals  who  could 
not  endure. 

Long  time  to  be  dazzled  with  brilliance  5:0 
pure.  E, 


80N^'BT  TO  HOPE. 
Hail  lovely  Hope  !  with  sweet  delasive 

smile, 
Still  dost  thou  say  that  soon  my  cares 

shall  end  ; 
And  though  thou  cbeaime  with  deceitful 

wile 
IMl  love  thee  still  ;    thon  ait  my  only 

friend.    _  . 
Bereft  of  thee,  ah  1  whither  shonM   I  bend 
My    weary  way ;     to   what  aequestcredT 

i»*le  3 
Bereft  of  (hee,   where   should    I   find  • 

•  friend. 
The  tedious  hours  of  sorrow  to  beguile. 
Never  sweet  Hope  withdraw  thy  cheering 

ray. 
But  soothe  with  gentle  voice  my  drooping 

heart ;      . . 
Thy  ftoft  illusions  to  my  breo^t  impart,    ■ 
And  from  thy  suppliant  drive  despair  a« 

way  i 
'My  woe*  worii  soul  on  thee  shall  ever  stay 
for  thou  canst  blunt  Affliction's  keenest 

dart.  E.0 


^      '       THB  SUMMERHOUSE. 

WhOE'ER  admires  the  gilded  dome. 

The  crowded  street,' the  pageant  view. 
For  pleasure  need  not    hither  come  ^ 

Tbts  suromethouse,    tis  not  fur  you. 
But  come,  you  swains,  whose  taste  refio'd 

Can  nature's  beauties  still  admire^ 
And  if  you're  uot  to  nature   blii.d, 

Sure  nature  here  your  breasts  will  lire. 
Mo  cornices  these  walls  bedight. 

No  paintings,  gildings,  here  are  found,  , 
The  walls  bedecked  with  siinpletit  white,  . 
,The  roof  with  liuuiblest  thaicli  is  crown'd. 
Where'er  you  torn  your  longing  eyes, 

Uniiuinbeied  beauties' iut:«:t  vourvieiv. 
The  distant  landscapes  here  ari»e. 

The  neaiei  scenes  give  pleasure  tuo.  * 

There,  wood  and  water,  bill  and.  vule. 

In  sweet  confusion  seem  to  lie  ^ 
And  all  their  blended  beauties  tell,  ; 

Here  reigns  beloved  variety. 
The  garden  though  *tis  drensed  with   aii.» 

Will  sure  your  breasts  with  pleasure  till. 
Though  taste  shines  forth  in  every  part. 

Nature  though  deck'd  m  nature  still. 
Tl>e  gaudy  may  with  jewels  shine. 

The  diamond  may  their  dress  adorn, 
I  envy  not  the  Indian  mine, 

(Jive  me  the  rose,  the  Mcented  thorn. 
Give  me  yon  polyanthus  gay. 

That  sheds  its  odours  all  around. 
Compared  to  yon  sweet  smelling  pea. 

The  sc  enls  ^f  India  dead  are  found. 
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13  ark  ti>  the  mm\6  ^yon  thrai1l» 

Vieur  yonder  lark  bit  pioiont  riM« 
One  warblf  s  Mweetly  in  the  busbt 

The  other  melodiei  the  9fci«t. 
Those  arft  the  pleasures  of  those  plaint, 

The»e  arc  the  joyb  possess  the  fields, 
Conie,  contemplate  thete  varioos  icenei, 

Thit  tunimerboaAe  tJiat  pte«sure  yields. 

The  Hanadryadii  kindly  ffpeet 

The  Mune  whoiingst  so  passing  fweet 

The  frngmoce  of  their  bowera, 
Anti  when  their  infant  ariionrs  grow, 
Detiign  a  garland  for  her  brow. 

Enriched  with  f^irett  flowen. 

A.S. 


TO   FLATU LENTA. 
How  blest  the  Mariner  aiuat  be, 
Who  favoured  lovely  Nymph  by  thee. 
Should  find  you  ever  kind  ; 
Tbo*   he  from  pole  to  pole  should  iteer, 
Uene'er  would  want,  while  you  were  ncar^ 
A  favourable  wind. 
For,  as  Ulytses  in  a  aack 
The  winds  most  knowingly  did  ptck. 
To  have  t  gale  at  band  ; 


So,  pent  withtn  thy  1dT#!y  form. 

Jnst  at  hh  wit*,  a  breeze  of"  atonaA, 

He  tlways  cotrtd  conmand. 

Ah  !   Zephyr,  too.  too  boastfnl  boy, 

'Can't  yoO  hi  silence  bliss  enjoy. 

And  let  oitr  envy  ceane  ; 

What,   tho*  your  oioments  joy«a»  roll  on. 

Need  ynn  xtiakk  Miitin  and  Cotoft, 

80  loud  yoar  brags  to  raise  } 

What  iho'  yon  rule  each  inmost  part. 

And  you  atone'  have  touched  her  heart. 

At  least  you  might  be  mode«t ; 

Or,  if  your  bliss  you  roust  declare. 

Of  all  the  sounds  that  strike  the  ear. 

Why  «bould  fou  cliiise  the^  oBdest  ? 

Cupul  has  well  repaid  yowr  care. 

In  btnrinj;  Psyche  thraugb  ike  air, 

\}[i  to  hin  realms  above  ; 

I'or  you  he  has  touched  that  beatt  of  stoae, 

An4  made  those  bowels  all  yn«r  own, 

tVhich  pity  ne'er  could  move. 

"But  proudly  pni^d  up  girl  beware, 

Thu»  t>f  a  io4  ymi*re  now  the  care, 

Zephyvus  is  deceitful ; 

The  Deity  may  prove  unkind. 

Fly  away  and  leave  you  behind. 

Excessively  ungrateful.  ^ 

Kftii— s. 
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PROFESSOR  JCmrtfr,  of  Halfc, 
the  Apollodonis  of  northern  myr 
ttu)l(^,  is  publisliing  a  splendid  work 
on  this  subject  in  eight  numbers, 
each  to  coutam  six  engravings  of  the 
hrgest  folio  size,  on  which  the  fir»t 
artists  are  employed.  1  he  first  number 
a{r|)eurfd  at  the  last  Easter  fair.  The 
subjecis  were :  I.  The  twelve  Walk- 
yreti,  as  they  are  coming  out  of  their 
groUo,  and  mounting  on  horseback  to 
proceed,  fix  to  the  south,  and  six  to 
the  north;  2,  WaHialla,  the  habita- 
tion of  Warriors,  that  have  fallen  in 
battle;  3.  Freya,  the  goddess  of  love 
and  conjugal  fidelity,  wandering  in 
the  deserts,  shedding  tears,  and  seeking 
her  husband;  4.  Niord,  the  god  of 
navigation,  and  bkadeu,  the  goddess 
ot  hunt'mg,  on  the  sea-^hore ;  5.  Oe- 
fione,  the  goddtss  of  virgin  modesty, 
receiving  the  souls  of  virgins  in  her 
celestial  palace  ;  6.  The  nymphs  of 
the  goddess  Hertha,  carrying  their 
uiiOress  ou  their   liaadc.     The   price 


of  each  number  is  to  nonstibscriben 
six  suineas,  to  subscribers  who  pay 
on  delivery  four,  and  to  tho>e  \kho 
pay  in  advance  three.  A  number  is 
to  be  published  every  six  months. 

Doctor  iMugsdorf,  who  sailed  rotiBd 
the  world  wiiit  captain  Krusenstem, 
w.t  to  set  od  Irom  Orenburg,  in 
August  la^t,  with  a  caravan,  intended 
to  visii  the  interior'of  Asia.  He  hvi 
previously  prepared  for  the  press, 
general  observations  on  the  countries 
and  people  he  had  visited,  including 
every  thing  relative  to  natural  his- 
tory. An  acoiUnl  of  the  voyage  it- 
sell  metely  was  to  be  given  in  a 
separate  work  by  captain  Kruteosteni. 

ihe  first  part  of  the  annals  o^  the 
U^tiUrofvian  Socteiyrif  Natural  Hutofy, 
founded  at  ilanau  in  1808,  has  just 
appeared,  i  he  Society  already  counts 
atM>ve  three  hundred  members,  at 
home  and  abroad,  ft  is  a  law  of 
tlie  socieiy,  that  each  membtr  shall 
iuriiish   li'  with   ai)    accOuut   of   his 
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lifr,  and  a  complete  list    of  hb  wri* 
tings. 

Af.  Qusito  lately  published  at  Naples, 
tfatrty-two  additional  ^blei  of  Phsdnis, 
under  the  title  of  JuL  Phaedri  Fabu- 
larum  Liber  no? us.  Tbey  are  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  hamfwriting  of 
Nic  Perotti,  bishop  of  Manfredonia, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  form 
part  of  a  collection  of  ^les  from 
iEiop,  Avienus,  and  Phccilrus,  which 
he  made  for  the  use  of  his  nephew. 
Beside  the  authority  of  tne  writer 
for  it,  there  is  sufficient  internal  evi- 
dence of  their  bemg  genuine.  A- 
Diong  them  is  an   anecdote    of  Pom- 

rrofessorJTtiW  Sprengel^ihe  celebrat- 
ed historian  ot  the  art  of  ph]|sic,  has 
composed  a  very  valuable  history  of 
botany,  Uistoria  liei  Uerbaric,  in  two 
Yols.  8vo.  550*  p  each,  with  plates. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
his  account  of  the  plants  he  finds 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  Homer, 
Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers; 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Iheophrastus, 
the  father  of  botany  ;  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  science  down 
to  1778.  Ao  his  first  volume  are 
added  the  following  useful  tables : 
1.  the  Hebrew  names  of  plants ;  2.  the 
Arabic  names,  as  they  are  pronounced  ; 
3.  the  Greek  names ;  4.  the  syste- 
matic names ;  5.  Synonimes ;  6.  names 
of  auttx>r5. 

Professor  J.S,  rates  has  completed 
the  second  volume  of  Adelune's  Mithri- 
dates,  or  General  Science  of  Languages, 
io  832  pages  ;  it  includes  the  various 
dialects  ot  Europe,  and  is  not  inferior 
to  the  first  voiume,  exhibiting  proofs 
of  great  science,  and  extensive  re- 
search, though  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  authors  will  no  doubt  be  ques- 
tiooed.  The  third  volume,  including 
the  languages  of  Africa,  and  America* 
is  expected  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

I'he  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  qf  Sciences 
at  Goett}>grfi,  for  the  years  i8U4,  1808, 
4to.  1808.  p.  gives  an  account,  in  a 
preface  by  M.  Heyne,  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  society  during  that  period^ 
and  ascribes  to  political  events  the 
delay  of  ith  publication.  The  prefiice 
is  succeeded  by  a  general  view  of 
the  society,   and  its  labours,  firom  the 
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^ear  1751,  when  it  was  esttblhhed. 
ilien  come  the  following  papers,  R.G. 
Richter  on  the  cure  9f  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, by  a  chinirgical  operation* 
M.  K.  quotes  several  cases,  in  which 
patients  have  been  cured  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  liuigs,  by  making  an 
opening  into  it,  so  as  to  evacuate  the 
matter.'  H.  A.  Wr'isberg's anatomico- 
neurok)gical  observatioison  the  Nerves 
of  the  abdominal  Viscera,  part  three* 
Anatomical  observations  on  the  heart 
of  the  sea  turtle,  by  the  s^ime.  A 
live  tdrtle  being  sent  over  to  Goet- 
tingen  for  the  table  of  the  Princes 
Ernest  Augustus  and  Adolphus,  the 
author  obtamed  the  head  and  heart 
for  his  anatomical  museum.  A  true 
represeoiatiun  of  the  human  brain 
cut  off  at  its  base,  with  observations 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
a  new  method  of  biting  the  nerves, 
and  also  the  vessels  of  plants,  with 
quicksilver,  by  F.  B.  Osiander.  1  he 
principal  object  of  M.  O.  was  to 
refute  various  opinions  of  Doctor  Gall. 
On  the  perforation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  by  C.  Himly» 
Mr.  H.  recommended  this  operation 
for  the  cure  of  deafness,  which  hn 
been  practised  with  success  in  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Astley  Cowper,  in  bit 
public  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  sight 
and  hearing,  giveir  at  Brunswick  in 
1797.  Revision  and  illustration  of 
certain  geneia  of  plants,  by  H.  A. 
Schrader.  I'hese  are  njdbeckia,  pit- 
tosporus,  and  rivina.  On  the  nature 
and  properties  of  ar^eniated  hydrogen 
gas,  by  l*.  Stromeyer.  The  leading 
facts  in  this  paper  are  noticed  in 
Nicholson's  journal,  vol.  XIX.  p,  381. 
Specimen  of  a  mutual  illustration  of 
natural  history,  and  the  works  of 
ancient  art  by  each  other,  by  J.  F. 
Blumenback.  '  Fittli  decade  of  his 
collection  of  skulls  of  various  nations 
illustrated,  by  the  same.  Eulogy  of 
J.  F  Gmelin,  M.  D.  and  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Goettingen,  by  M. 
Heyne.  A  physicomathematical  essay 
on  Haloes  or  <joron«,  by  J.  T.  Mayer. 
On  the  chemical  afifiiity  of  the  lieaveo* 
ly  bodies,  beine  the  first  of  a  series 
of  meteorological  essays,  Hy  the  same. 
Ihe  author  is  of  the  opinion  of  those* 
who  consider  gravitation,  cohesion, 
chemical  affinity,  magnetism,  and 
<Hhcr  attractive  powers*  as  the  result 
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of  one  and  the  same  principle.  New 
()emonstralk>D  of  an  aritiinieiical 
Theorem,  by  C.  ^\  Gauss.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  «or».^s  Tenzil  and  Vemii 
in  books  relating  to  tite  rt*ligioii  of 
the  liruscb.  bv  A.  J.  ^yl ventre  de 
Sacv.  On  the  religious  m^titution 
of    ihe    Babylonians     inentioneii     by 

.  Herodotus,  i.  199,  by  C.  G.  Heyne. 
On  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Afgans,  by  l.  C.  'Ivchsen.  Ihe 
A^aos  assert,  that  they  art;  descended 
from  the  Jews;  tiie  Polih  Jesuit 
Krtisimkius  supposes  them  originally 
Aibans  gf  Mount  Caucasus  ;  but  M. 
Tychsen  thinks  with  Forishtah,  tiiat 
they  spmne  in  a  very  remote  age 
from  the  Hindoos.  History  of  the 
eflice  of,  chancellor  in  the  universities 
of  France  and  Italy,  by  C.  Meiners. 
On  the  priesthood  of  the  gocldess 
Comana,  and  on  the  general  agree 
ment  of  religions  ou  each  side  of 
Mount  1  aurus,  by  C.  G.  Heyne.  0« 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Jews 
befnre  the  Babyleutbh  Captivity,  by 
1'.  C.  T  ychsen.  History  of  the  ollice 
of  chancellor  in  the  British  and  Ger- 
man universities,  by  C  Meiners. 
Attempt  to  illustrate  some  doubtful 
or  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
mysteries,  particularly  the  Eleusiaian, 
by  the  same.  Explanation  of  a  ter- 
restrial planisphere^  executed  wi4h  great 
skill  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
card ; I tal  Borgia  at  Veletri,  \ihh  some 
remarks  en  the  history   of  maj.s.    by 

,  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Myihic  or  Symbolical  lan- 
guage, traced  to  its  causes,  its  nature, 
and  the  lules  deduced  from  tl>em, 
by  C.   He^ne. 

J/.  Bo9$\t  in  his  observations  on  the 
sacro  catino  of  Genoa,*  published  at 
Turin  in  1807,  mentions  an  opalescent 
cup  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  'I  ri- 
vulzi  of  Milan,  winrh  was  found  in 
the  Novarese  iu  \12t>.  Though  he 
admitted,  that  the  antients  knew  how 
to  fabricate  opalescent^  or  iridescent 
glass,  he  conceived  the  beaut  i.ul 
prismatic  colours  exhibited  by  this 
cup  were  owing  to    a    decompositiou 

''t  A  description  fiiiU  figure  of  this 
vessel,  long  suppo^^U  to  have  been  of 
emerald,  may  be  sei^n  in  Nicbol^on^s  Jour- 
ii4l>  vol.  xviiu  p.  97. 


of  the  glass  effected  m  the  earth, 
the  causes  of  which  he  gives.  Ibis 
opinion  having  t>eea  disputed  in  a  * 
periodical  work,  M  B.  has  df fended* 
It  \\\  a  shiJTt  pamfiJilet  on  some  cubes 
of  op.?lesc<  itt  gla>s  tound  on  digging 
near  the  town  house  of  Milan.  He 
here  notices  other  instances  of  glatis 
burit>d  in  the  earth,  in  which  tlitstf- 
fect  had  taken  place,  and  inqnir^ 
1m>w  long  a  time  is  necessary  for  it. 
Af.  Clavier's  history  of  the  fii-st 
ages  of  Greece,  from  Inachus  to  tlic 
fa. I  of  the  PisistratidsB,  intended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  ail  the  works  that  have 
appeared  on  the  subject,  wrth  genea- 
logical tables  or  the  pruicipal  families 
of  Greece,  two  vols.  8vo.  is  "^learn- 
ed perlormance.  1  he  early  limes  of' 
Greece  were  far  troin  indicating,  what 
that  couwry  would  one  day  prove. 
Inhabited  by  a  halt  savage  people,  it 
was  indebted  for  the  commencent  of 
its  clvilizaiion  to  the  Phoeniciam,  an 
industrious  nation  who  did  not  carry 
desolation,  but  an  active  life,  into 
the  countries  where  they  intended  lo 
form  commercial  establishments.  1  hey 
taught  the  Greeks  the  art  of  writing, 
but  a  peo])1e  enjoying  in  peace  tlje 
fruits  of  ttjeir  industry  have  littie 
temptation  to  write  their  annals. 
Wars,  or  distant  expeditions  of  im- 
portance, are  necessary,  to  roose  the 
historian.  Thus  the' voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  Trojan  war,  form 
two  grand  epochs  in  the  primitive 
history  of  Greece.  !n  tlie  interval  "be- 
tween these,  appeared  the  celebrated 
persons,  who  gave  a  n^me  to  what 
we  term  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece. 
Some  of  these  heroes,  it  is  true,  u  no 
had  neither  house  nor  home,  called 
themselves  the  sous  of  some  god  or 
goddess ;  but  they  fought  bravely, 
and  extirpated  mahy  lobbers  and 
monsters.  Their  history  is  no  doubt 
intermingled  with  many  fabies  and 
allegories,  but  the  ground  woik  is 
trtie.  It  only  requires  patience  and 
sagacity  to  correct  them  by  a  critical 
comparison  with  one  another;  and 
toward  this  M.  Clavier  appears  to 
have  done  mtjch.  We  cannot  quit 
this  article  without  translating  one 
passage  from  the  French  reviewer, 
whichi  we  must  observe,  was  written 
ia  ^tember  last    **  Events  seem  to 
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fitdtcate  IS  very  near  at  hand  the 
lim«»  when  the  tiaveller  may  visit 
thi»  fine  country  (Greece)  wiih  safety ; 
when  tiie  eanh  may  be  teurclied  in- 
to, and  coiitequently  important  dis* 
CDVeriet  inatlt!,  AJouuineiUs  buri^ 
ior  two  thousand  >ears,  and  unknown 
fiiiscriptiuns  wiii  no  doahi  litt  up  a 
pan  ot  the  veil,  that  hangs  ovtfr 
iearneil  aiHiquit).  1  Ims  <itM;overics 
fnade  in  EgypW  during  the  liiiic  liine 
marked  bv  tne  residtfiice  ot  our  army, 
af-e  a  certain  prtsa^  ot  what  will 
be  done  in  Greece,  in  Ih^t  oitier 
cla^ic  land,  when  it  is  freed  h-oni 
the  yoke  of  iis  tyrant«,  and  shall  ta»ie 
ihe  iruiiB  of  a  wise  liberty  founded 
on  the  li|tu»."  Ihe  latter  part  of  tins 
quotation  plainly  show>,  what  were 
generally  undcr»tocui  in  the  bei>t  in- 
tonned  circle*,  Ko  be  tlte  intentions  of 
Ihe  ruler  of  France. 

In  1804  A/.  Mcoias  was  sent  by 
the  Hahan  Ai-adt^my  of  bcieuces  to 
FaHtum,  to  examine  the  fine  ancient 
tenipli*s  in  that  city,  which,  having 
been  long  neglected^  were  in  danger 
of  falling  lo  ruins.  Wfiile  repairing 
these  (not  by  hacking  and  stuccoing, 
fta  presume)'  he  (empioyed  some  per- 
sons to  dig  without  the  walls,  ne&r 
tiie  nortfe  gate,  and  not  unsucce:»slully. 
The  principal  attides  tound  were 
soune  cuirasseti,  resembling  those  de- 
scribed by  Fausanias,  when  treating 
of  the  picture  by  Folygrotus;  two 
belinets,  one  of  which  has  the  ^hapc 
€f(  the  Spa;  tan  Iiehnet,  ntentione<l  by 
Appian,  when  speaking  of  Epaminoo- 
das;  sume  greaves,  foimed  !»o  as  to 
protect  the  leg  Irom  above  tlieknee 
to  the  ancle  ;  all  ihe^e  are  of  brass; 
»pears,  arrows,  and  other  articles  of 
iron,  in  good  prfservalton ;  and  lastly 
tome  vaie3  ot  brass  and  terra  cotta. 
Some  of  iiie  la>l  were  very  beautiful 
and  adorned  with  |igue>.  Of  all 
these  M.  K.  purpose*  to  give  an 'ac- 
count, and  he  ha:>  begun  with  an  il- 
lusir  ition.  of  two  eartjien  va^es,  large 
fol  19  p.  and  three  plates,  Rome. 
The  explanation  of  these  is  by  M, 
Lanzi.  1  be  subjecf  of  one  is  lirr- 
cuie?>  in  the  ga/dei)  of  the  Hcsperidcs, 
|o    the  upper    p^rt  are    Muierva,* 


Mercury,  Juno,  and  Part.    The  namts 
ol  Minerva    and    Juno,    are    written 
over  them  in  the   ]>oric   dialect,  an4 
in  a  somes^liat  singular  manner.     I'an 
and  Mercury   are    Uisiinguidied.  only 
by   tiieir  features  and    attributes.     In 
the  Uiwer  part    is    a    tree,   with  tiie 
word  Qts^tiias  near  it.    '1  his  Mr.  L. 
presumes  to  be  the  name  of  the  fruit 
which  he  taives  to  be    the   Bergamot 
orange,  because  ^thenfiBUssays  the  gold- 
en apples  ol  the  lies  per  ides  were  esteem- 
ed lor  their  fragrajice,  but  were  pot  eaten. 
Hercules,  whose  na»no  is  written,  but, 
lik^  the  rest,  incorrectly,   is  eauipped 
with  the  lion's  skin,  cUib,  aQd   bow, 
consequently  the  vase  is  not  so  old  as 
the  time  ot    Homer,  but    was  made 
subsequent  to  the  33d  Olympiad,  when 
Pi>aiicler     liouiishcd,     who    describes 
Hercules  thus  in  his  Herat  lea.     Her- 
cules apprars  resting  on  his  club^  and 
showing  to  Juno    the    apple  he    has 
just  received.    On  the  other  side  of 
the    tree,    are   four  nymphs,  one  of 
which,  with  the  name 'of  Cal}pso,  it 
givng  the  serpent  something  to  drink, 
as  if   to    cad  otf'   his  attention    from 
what  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree.     At  her  feet    is  a  bird  not    very 
unlike  a  duck.    Ihree  other    nvmpha 
,  hav('  the    names  Aiogis,  Anthea',    and 
Neisa.    The  ftflh  Hermesa,  is  gather- 
ing the  apples,  to  give  them  to  Her- 
cuM.    At  her    feet  is  a  swan.    The 
paiiitng  bears  the  inscriptioa  AtsUat 
t]rraphu.     In  another  leiter   M.  Berio 
makes  some  observaticms  on  the  greaves 
and  quivers    found  by    M.  Nicholas, 
with    some     general  remarks  on  the 
tombs    of    the    ancients^    and    when^  '* 
they   were  placed. 

y.  C.  J  Beike  and  H.  C.  RaioffhtLV^ 
each  publi>hed  a  I^atm  dissertation 
on  the  mines  of  Spain,  worked  by  the 
ancieiits,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in 
the  thirtl  book  ot  btrabo.  1  hey  were 
written  in  aiisv^er  to  a  quesiion  pro^* 
posted  by  the  university  ot  Goetlengn/p 
and  divided   the  pn/.e. 

In  the  Zodiac  txpiarned,  or  ii^ 
quiries  intu  the  origin  and  significa- 
tion of  die  Grecian  sphere,  translated 
from  the   Swedish  ol  C.  G.  S.    ii4f 


*  M.  Mfllin  observes,  that  this  female 
f^re  has  none  of  ttie  attributes  of  Miner* 
ra|  aod  Of cr  Imc  pntd  ht  Hw^  ihe  wqU 


Donakit,  He  therefore,  apparently  witl^ 
good  reasou,  presumes  her  to  be  Synnx, 
tbe'niistrefls  of  Pan^  donax  in  Latin 
beipf  s^noniinous  wiihjyrMir  Ml  Oradu 
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Freitchy  much  ingenuity  and  erudition 
ire  displayed.  Ihe  object  of  the 
author  i»  to  show,  that  the  t>%elve 
tigiis  ot  tne  Zodiac*  far  from  being 
the  most  aiicieut  astronomical  monu- 
ment remaining,  are  oniy  a  rude  dis- 
memberment of  I  he  sphere  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  Greeks;  tliat  this 
sphere  >»as  mventeu  about  1400  years 
A.  C.  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  maritime 
cit\  on  the  banks  ol  the  Caspian ;  and 
that  it  contains  a  system  ot  geogi-a- 
pbical  emblems  relating  to  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  tiie  Caspian  bea 
and  mount  Caucasus,  conipostd  with  a 
Tiew  to  facilitate  observations  of  the  stars, 

A1,  Philip  Stdzmann^  of  Mont  pettier, 
has  issued  a  catalogue  of  pUnts  and 
insects  of  the  suuth  of  France,  with 
the  reasonable  prices  annexed,  for 
which  he  engageN  to  collect  and  send 
thent  half  yearly  to  amateurs. 

A'lhes'is  has  been  published  at 
Halle,  under  tne  name  of  J.  Babel, 
on  the  structure  and  economy  of 
grasses,  in  which  the  author  first  ex- 
ammes  tiie  natural  system  of  Jussiep, 
and  likewise  what  M.  Desfontaines  has 
advanced  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Insti- 
tulton  the  structure  monocotyledonout 
and  dicot)ledoiious  plants.  The  first 
he  shows  to  have  been  erected  on, 
principles  destitute  of  foundation ; 
and  he  raises  doubts  respecting  the 
arguments,  with  which  the  author  of 
the  Flora  Atlantica  has  endeavoured 
to  support  it.  ihe  examination  of 
Ihe  interior  structure  of  the  grasses, 
the  functions  ot  their  Organs  and  their 
chemical  analyses,  leaves  nothing  to  re- 
^ret  but  their  brevity!  It  is  said,  appa. 
rrntly  on  good  authority,  to  come 
firom  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor (iurt  Sprebgel. 

11i«  report  of  the  present  state  of 
ancient  tuerature  and  history  in  Ger 
many,  made  to  the  French  'institute, 
Uy  M.  C.  yilkr9,  8vo,  153  p.  is  a 
valuable  work. 

A  new  and  correct  edition  of  Vi- 
truvitis  has  been  published  at  Leipsic 
by  V.  G.  Scncider  in  three  vols  4t6. 
two  of  which  consist  of  notes  select- 
ed and  ortgiiial.  I'he  variety  of  sub- 
)Mta^  heie  illustrated,  ahd  the  new 
views  ot  thingsdisplayed,  all  of  which 
show  the  hand  of  a  mabler,  will  place 
ibis  aiKoiig  the  roost  valiiabk  editions 
si  utoHMk  aiiUior*.  * 


In  the  year  1784^  abbe  Sacckeli 
conceived  the  project  of  forming  a 
literary  society  at  Sienna;  but  be 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  bis  de- 
sign till  1798,  when  in  conjunct ioe 
with  Count  de  Vargas,  he  establifhed 
one  with  tlie  name  of  the  JiaHan 
Jcadcnty*  In  1799  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  firnt  voluineof  a  Journal 
of  its  transactions,  in  4to;  but  the 
war  and  the  troubles,  that  then  siro»^ 
in  i  uscany,  put  a  slop  to  it  :  in 
1802,  circumstances  becoming  more 
favourable,  it  began  a  new  publica- 
tion, under  the  title  ofAmtals  of 'the 
Italian  Academy,  but  this  extended 
only  to  four  numbei-s.  In  1805  it 
attempted  a  Magazine  of  Literature, 
Sciences,  Arts,  Political  Economy,  and 
trade,  by  the  members  of  the  Italian 
Academy.  This  continued  only  one 
year,  but  it  contributed  greatly  to 
ttie  introduction  of  the  Merino  sneep 
into  Tuscany.  In  1806  came  out 
memoirs  of  the  Italian  Academy,  class 
of  literature,  vol.  1 ;  part  1,  but  thb 
went  no  farther.  In  1S07  and  1808; 
some  chani^es  took  place  in  the  aca»> 
demy,  and  these  were  followed  in 
the  latter  year  by  fhe  first  vol.  of 
Atti  della  Accademia  Italiana,  4ta 
608  p.  which  we  hope  will  meet  Uie 
encouragement  the  perveverance  of 
tl)e*  academicians  deserves. 

Ihe  Hoyul  Sociely  qf'  Sciences  a^ 
Haerlem  held  its  filty  sixth  aiioiver- 
sar>  meeting  on  tlie  20ih  of  May, 
1809.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
qtiestioos,  which  not  having  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  are  left  open 
till  the  end  of  October  1810.  1. 
What  have  the  latest  observations 
taught  us,  respecting  tlie  influence  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  either 
separately  or  combined  with  light,  on 
the  alteration  of  colours?  And  what 
advantages  may  we  derive  from 
these?  d.  What  truth  is  there  in 
the  indications  of  approaching  seasons, 
or  clianges  of  weather,  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  fiight  of  birds,  in 
the  cries  or  sounds  emitted  at  certain 
times  by  birds,  or  other  animals,  and 
in  observations  on  animab  ui  general  ? 
Has  experience  shown  any  of  these 
in  this  country  often  enough  to  plads 
any  dependauce  on  them?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  common  opinient 
lo  this  respect  are  doubUul»  or  rcfuU 
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ed  by  experience  >  And  how  far  can 
«e  explain  wtiat  has  been  ob%ervrd 
by  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
aaiinaU.^  3.  What  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  experience  respecting  the  puri- 
^cation  of  putrid  water,  and  other 
impure  substances,  by  means  of  char- 
coal r  How  far  c^aa  we  explain  on 
chemical  principles  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  Effected?  And  what  forther 
aiivantagei  may  we  derive  from  it  i  4. 
From  what  is  known  ot  the  principles 
of  tbe  food  of  animals  can  we  suf- 
ficientlT  explain  the  origin  of  the 
priocipTes,  or  remote  component  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as,  m  particular, 
calcareous  earth,  soda,  phosphorus, 
iroo,  &c.  ?  1  f  not,  are  they  introduced 
fnnn  without  into  the  body?  Or  are 
there  any  experiments  and  observa- 
tiou,  from  which  we  may  presume^ 
that  some  of  these  principles  at  feast, 
though  we  can  neither  compose  nor 
aoalvse  them   by  chemical  means,  are 

f>roauced  by  the  peculiar  action  of 
ivins  or^s?  If  the  lalter  opinion 
be  adopted,  evident  proofs  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  of  these  principle^  U ill 
be  sufficient.  5.  Wha  has  exper)ence 
sufficiently  shown  respecting  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  germinating  of  seeds 
by  watering  them  with  diluted  oxy- 
luuriatic  acid,  which  Humboldt  hi^t 
auempted;  as  well  as  other  'means 
th«it  have  been  employed,  besides 
beat  and  common  manures,  to  ac 
celerate  the  vegetation  ot  plants  in 
general,  and  the  germ'matiou  of  seeds 
in  particular?  How  far  can  we  ex- 
plain, by  the  physiology  of  plants, 
the  manner  in  whith  these  mean^  act  ? 
V^'hat  assistance  can  we  derive  from 
tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
these  respects,  to  guide  us  in  fartiier 
researches  into  the  means  already 
eny)loyed,  or  others?  And  wh^t 
benefit  may  we  derive,  from  what 
experience  has  already  shown  and 
confirmed,  in  the  cultivation  of  use- 
ful plants? 

Among  tbe  new  questions  prppos. 
^  for  the  same  period  by  the  Society 
ve  the  followbg.  1.  What  is  the 
reason,  that  the  vegetation  of  plants 
H  much  better  promoted  by  rain,  than 
by  watering  with  spring,  river,  ditch, 
or  rain  water  ?  Are  there  any  means 
<tf  imparting  to  these  waters  that 
Quality  of  rain,  which  promotes  vege- 
wx^\  Aadwbatafttiicsemcaas?   1 


What  gramineous  pbnts  afford  tbe  most 
nutritious  tood  for  lior^es  and  horned 
cattle  in  meadows,  in  sandy,  clayey, 
and  marshy  land  ?  And  how  may 
these  be  best  cultivated  and  propa- 
gated mstead  of  less  useful  plants,? 
3.  Uow  far  can  we  judge  of  the  ter- 
tility  of  land,  cultivated  or  waste,  from 
the  plants  that  grow  spootaneously 
on  it?  And  what  indication>  may 
we  derive  from  these,  tor  improving 
it?  4  What  opinion  is  to  be  formed 
of  the  fermentation  termed  panary  ? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  species  of  fermentation  ? 
What  substances  are  susceptible  of  it  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  can  it  take 
place?  What  are  the  phenomena, 
that  accompany  this  fermentation  from 
beginning  to  end?  What  changes 
do  the  immediate  component  parts  of 
substances  liable  to  it  undergo?  And 
what  may  we  learn  trom  these,  t4^ 
improve  tue  art  of  making  bread? 
5  What  do  we  know  of  tne  genera- 
tion -and  economy  of  fishes  hi  rivers 
yr  ponds;  particularly  those  tliat  are 
used  fur  tbod  ?  ^  And  what  odight  to ' 
be  done  or  avoided  to  promote  their 
multiplication?  b.  What  connexion 
Is  jthere  between  the  external  struc- 
ture and  chemical  composition  of 
blunts;  can  the  natural  families  of 
plants  be  distinguished  uy  chemical 
characters?  l^  so,  what  are  they? 
And  may  they  be  employed  to  dis- 
tinguibh  tl^e  natural  families  pf  plants 
will)  more  ceruiniy.  7.  Are  the 
n^oral  principle^,  that  are  obligatory 
betvveeu  individuals,  binding  between 
societies  also  ?  if  so,  what  are  the 
niost  convincing  proofs  of  ttii^  Im- 
portant point  ?  And  how  is  the  pri- 
vate obligation  to  be  regulated  in  its 
more  general  extent?  8.  Ip  show 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  what  knowledge! 
they  had  of  the  physical  sciences, 
that  may  be  reterred  to  experimental 
phiioaopny :  uiid  whether  it  be  in- 
contestably  evident  Irom  their  writings^ 
that  they  had  a  knowledge  ot  any 
branch  of  experimental  philosophyi 
which  is  now   lust  ? 

For  a  satisfactory  answer  to  ques* 
tions  3,  3,  4.  and  (>,  3oduc.(^i3. 17.  e) 
will  be  added  to  the  usual  prize.  5U  due, 
(«t23.  2,  ())  in  addition  to  the  usual 
medal,  will  be  given  to  him,  wild, 
by  new  experiments^  or  former  ones 
re|>eated,  shall  have  reduced  the  chc» 
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micl  aitalysis  of  plants  to  tlie  iiighest 
«h'grp('  <>t  {)t;ttr(  tiou;  ami  sluti  give  tlitt 
ccm|>lrlfsi  ocioiiul  ot  the  iiiofit  suita- 
ble pifKchset*  for  the  trl.Ttujcal  aiiao 
Iviis  o'f  vegetable  substance^,  in  all 
4itses,  m  tiie  most  simple  wjy»  aod 
at  the  same  tiniC    inobc    certain,    so 


tUat,  hj  repeating  the  processes  witJi 
caie,  .ive  shall  always  obtain  the  saw* 
results.  ')  he  onliiiaiy  piize  of  tlie 
society  is  a  gold  ineilai,  or  30  dues. 
(^13  17  6) -ml  tlie  papers  niua  be 
MTiUen  m  Dutch,  Ir'rritch,  Latin*  or 
i^erntan. 
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Patent  of  Mr.  John  Crngie  of  Crartn- 

sirtei,    Loudnii^  Jtir  an    improved 

Kitchen  J' ire  place. 
f^t^ilE  principal  novelty  in  Mr. 
JL  Cragic'i  tire  plac^*  is  ilie  appiica- 
tiun  ot  the  bami  bath  to  culinary 
purpose.*;*  which  has  hitherto  been  only 
u^ed  for  tho>e  of  a  chemical  nature. 
The  Uireciions  given  by  tije  patentee  • 
for  the  construction  of  ln$  lue  place 
are  as  follows. 

**A  foundation  or  basis  is  to 
be  placed  in  >oi\\t  convenitiit  part  of 
the  kitchen  of  sione  ^  or  l?rick,  of 
about  four  feel  long,  by  about  two 
leet  ciglU  inches  in  breadtn,  and 
ubout  t*tnly  i;  ches  in  Ijcight; 
at  one  end  of  wi»ich  in  f:ont  m  to 
be  pLiced  the  cninmey  grate  eighteen 
inches  wideband  bix  deep. 

*'U;i  I  he  foundation  in  the  centre  at 
rinefecn  inchi*s  distant  from  each 
other,  arc  to  l>e  laised  tv^o  hides  ia 
itoue  or  bri^-k,  the  whole  length 
thereof,  about  eight  iiiches  in  height ; 
on  these  sides  is  to  be  placed  a  pan 
of  cast  iron,  of  suificient  size  to  cover 
me  uhoic,  with  rmjs  to  re^t  on  ilie 
sides,  but  leaving  a  small  space  va- 
cant (about  half  an  inch)  horn  each 
biJc  beluw ;  the  depth  of  the  p^n 
inny  jiij^  about  five  or  six  inclies, 
artd  will  be  laised  above  the  ba*is, 
buas  to  leave  an  aperture  throughout  of 
aoout  an  iiix  n  and  a  half;  at  tiie  end 
'oi  tlie  furnate  opposite  to  the  fire 
grate  tlie  ape. lure  will  terminaie  m 
a  Hue  of'biie^  or  iroi),  to  convey 
the  smoke  mio^  (he  chiiniiey  of  the 
Incuse,  which  tiut  should  be  Ipimslied 
witn   a  register  or  damper. 

••A  jjlaie  piojecting  Ifum  the  lower 
end  or  tlie  pan,  uid  foim  the  top 
6t  the  fire  place,  of  eighteen  inches  by 
^^  Of  eight;  the  $idc;i  \^  dl  be  fpn^eU 


of  fire  brick;  the  bark,  of  fire  brick 
will  ascend  in  a  sloping  direction 
towards  the  top  under   the  pan. 

**A  frame  of  iron  will  be  placed  to 
receive  the  door  or  front,  which  will 
be  in  the  clear  about  sixteen  incbfs 
in  width  by  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth ;  that  is  to  say,  to  cover  the 
ash-pit  four  inches,  and  about  twelve 
inciies  above  tl>e  grate  for  the  fire 
place,  in  front  of  which  there  should 
t)e  an  inner  grate  five  or  six  inches 
high  ;  this  door  must  have  in  the  lower 
part  of  it,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  bottom,  a  small  door  of  about 
tliree  inches  wide,  by  two  in  depth, 
to  fnrnish  air  through  the  ash-pi*. 
When  wood  is  used  for  futi,  liie 
dcpih  of  the  fire  place  may  be  twelve 
iocli'js  instead  ol  six." 

The  purposes  to  which  these  fire 
places  are  pioposed  to  be  applied  are 
thus  slated  by  Mr.  Ciagie.  "I  he 
ifon  pin  'being  filled  with  dry  s^ind 
will  (orm  a  sand  bath,  with  heat 
snificieni,  according  to  the  depth  to 
which  ve^^eU  are  plai  ejl  in  U»  for  ail 
ordinary  purposes, and bc|ng  well  heated 
will  retain  the  heat  for  a  conniderable 
time,  especially  if  the  doors  arc 
kept  close  shut ;  the  plate  at 
front  will  serve  for  boiling  or  'frying ; 
an  oven  for  baking  mav  be  oxed  at 
tae  line;  roasting  may  "be  performed 
to  pei  tec  lion  before  the  door  in  front, 
even  with  the  door  shpt.  It  wilf 
be  fouml  convenient  to  have  the  meat 
to  be  roasted,  suspended  from  a  utove- 
able  fire  screen." 

'I'hc  principal  advantage  of  this 
fire  place,  intended  by  the  patentee,  is 
that  of  diminishing  the  expenditure 
Qf  fuel,  by  conhnm'g.tbe  heat,  and 
regulating  the  access  of  air.  He 
States  the  savinj;  of  tuci  to  i^e  fql^  iwo 
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thirds  of  ihat  uaed    in  common  fire 
places  for  ihe  same  e/feci. 

Fire  places  on  Uis  construction  are 
fitted  up  for  public  iuspection  at 
Mfssrs.  Odtly  and  Mitchells,  Uol- 
twru,  corner  of  Fetter- lane,  Londoii. 


OAt<rrro/iow....This    fire  place  pos- 
Msses  advantages  which  render  it  wor- 
tby  of  public    atlci.lioii.    The   use  of 
ihesand    bnih    in  kitchens,  has  long 
>een   ihougiit    deseiving    of    experi- 
t)»*nt  by  compettfit  judges,  and  pro- 
^\Ay   HoiiLI      have    been   introduced 
M-'fore  this,   had   not    the  don>inion  of 
hoe  lower  regions    rested    on    per- 
ons  remjtkabi  V  jealous  of  interference, 
md  singularly  tenacious  of  old  customs 
^ilha.l  their  ri-hu  mid   appurtenances. 
t    IS   piObable    however    that    time 
"iy  sotien  lueir  ngour    in    this  re- 
P^'ct,  when  they    perceive    how  the 
■intlbath  preserves    the    briHiancy  of 
^eir  sauce-paus  unimpaired,  removes 
I  tiaiiger  of  burning  the  butler,  and 
»'es   all    that     labour    of    polishing 
opper  and  tin,    to  which   they   have 
"ch  a  jusi  abjiorrence.     In  short,  by 
^  proper  u.e  of  the  sand  bath  the 
lisme^s  of  cookery  may  be  rendered 
>  "eat,  cleoidy,    and    tree  from    all 
^P'>s•J^e  to  inordinate  heat,   tijat  the 
">»J  clelicuie  ladies  would  find  nothing 
»  (tistresi  their    susceptible   uerves  in 
'!^"^'"*"^   them,  but  on  the  conlrarv 
"gnl  exptrieiue  such  amusement   a's 
ould    be    a     considtrable     resource 
ojn  ihe  ennui  thai  consunjes    ihein 
w  against    which    they   are    at   pre' 
'•t  Oiilii^ed  lo  employ'so  many   mi- 
Table  expt^dients. 

^Y^e  «a*»«i  bath,  glass  and  china 
•ssels  may  be  used  lor  boiling  with- 
n  any  danger,  by  which  some  opera- 
>w  ot  cookery  may  be  performed 
^peculiar  advantage;  baking  also 
*y  he  perlormed  on  the  sand  baih 
">  great  convenience,  by  merely 
>«»'«  the  article  to  be  bJked  on  a 
'0  ai  a  proper  deplb,  and  covering 
over  close  with  au  caiihen  vessel 
itw  trjdis  would  soon  show  the 
oper  way  of  managing  ti,e  heal ; 
a  uieonly  cautions  necessary  would 
,10  afoid  making  prodigious  hres, 
d  not  to  ,pdi  greasy  fi^^uors  on 
c  saiKj  on  account  of  the  bad  smell 
ucft  Uiey  wuukl  occasion. 


PaUnt   f^    Mr.    John  Penxmrne    qf 
Panauf,  ruur  Lofid^,n,  Jar  a  AJelhod 
0giztiigto  Statues  and  other  Oi-na-  . 
tuciilul  iVorks  in  Piamtfv  CGypsutu  )    . 
uii  ui'jttaruncc  Hearty  reseihilina  tfic 
Jmesi  Statuary  Marble. 
Mr.   fenwarne  thus    describes    his 
method  of  improving    g>psum    casts. 
'  Ihe     pnnciple    of    my    inveniion  is 
to  impnguau,  the  plaiMei-  cast    %ihii 
aium  ;    m    order    to    eiiect    which    I 
pursue      U)e     following     prc^iess      as 
bemg   the    ea>»*bt    aiui    beu  aOupied 
for  ti^e  pvrp4).e.    A  t<duiion  of  alum    • 
in  water   is  prc|iared  in  a   proportion 
of  about  one   pound  of  ahi„,  lo  every 
three  pnjtaof  uaier  (but  is  it  iK)t  neces. 
saiy  to    observe    the    ex.ct    propor. 
tioiis     as  a  greater   or    less  quanta v 
0/   alum    w.ll    answer    the     intended 
purpose)      i  he  liquor  is  made  to  bod 
J^ulhcie.aly  to    dissolve    the  cnmnliiv 
of  alum  put  into  if.     'live  plaister  caM  * 
j)reviou8iy  dried,  and   properlv  fiui  \^ 
ed  or  cieared   od,   is  then   nJmuTse.r 
in  this  84>lution.   and  suffered  to  remain 
therein   tiom  fifteA^u    mmutes    to   hail 
an  hour;  it  is  then   takw.  out  and  su.. 
pended     over    the    ves.el    comainu;<; 
the  solution;     ami  having    been  stt. 
leredto  cool  for   two  or    three    mu 
notes,    accoriJim?    to    the     size     «ml 
bulk  of  the  h^ure,  w>u)e  of   the    s^r- 
lution   IS  dippvd   up.iUKJ  thrown  over 
H,  or  applTU    to   II    by    meiin^   oi   a 
spung4*  or  Jmen  ckolii,  and    wl,ich  i* 
coi.tuiued  till  iJie   arum   torms  a  fine 
ciyjaali/ation  over    its    Surlace    ♦.»    a 

sidhci. Miy  do«*-  ji  IS  set  by  to  <|,  v 
and  V  he.,  it  is  penecdy  so  it  „»;;C 
be  brou^ld  to  a  depree  of  snioothiM-C 
or  p<.>li,|,,  by  mrans  of  sand  paper! 
or  glass  paper,  and  iinish^d  hv  benj 
ruobed  with  a  hnc  Ji„en'  clotn 
ilighily  moistened  with  clean  water 
As  most  vessels  of  metal,  except 
those  of  ^m  Of  lead,  are  l:ab;e  J 
impart  a  stain  to  ihe  liquor,  i  make 
u.e  ol  wc^ideo  vats,  which  are  con- 
vemenUy  healed  by  >team  i«trociuced 
ti-rough  a  leaden  pi,  e  irom  a  bode,  - 
♦h«  1^'  *nanaged  m  tiusmam>er  possess 
the  beautiful  whiteness  and  tr'n^par- 
ercy  ut  white  marble,  at  the  ,Le 
tm.e  scarcely  .Melding  to  iu..,harcUiess. 
^nd   (for  the  purposes  of  imerior  d.! 

biiiiy.      J  bey    are    not    atiected  byj 
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the  moisture  of  the  dampest  apart- 
ments ;  and  are  even  lets  liable  to 
(oil  than  marble,  and  are  as  easily 
cleaned,  hy  means  of  this  invention 
exact  copies  o<  the  works  of  ancient 
and  mouern  sculptors  may  be  ob- 
tauied^  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  plaiBter. 

On  the  Muriate  qf  Tin,  by  Mr.  E 
Berard^  Ex-professor  <jf  Chemistry 
at  the  Medical  School  qf  MontpH- 
Her,  Annaies  de  Chemie,  v.  68,  p.7  a. 
~  'J  he  solution  of  tin  by  muriatic  acid 
as  directed  by  various  authors,  and 
as  practised  b)  Baume,  is  eflPected 
by  pouring  on  one  part  of  this  metal, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  four 
parts  of  coiumon  muriatic  acid,  and 
assisting  the  chemical  action  by  tiie 
heat  ot  a  sand  bath.  Ibe  water 
serving  as  a  vehicle,  to  the  acid  is 
decomposed ;  the  oxigen  oxides  the 
metal,  which  theb  combines  with  the 
acid ;  while  the  hydrogen  is  evolved 
Sn  the  state  of  gas,  carrying  with  it 
some  panicles  of  the  metal  emplo}ed, 
which  render  it  very  foetid.  But  the 
action  is  slow,  and  the  dissolution  is 
miperfcclly  ejected.  1  have  observed, 
that  a  very  large  portion  ol  the  acid 
19  completely  lost  by  evaporation,  and 
that  if  you  would  dissolve  the  whole 
«t  the  metal,  you  must  not  only  add 
fresh  acid,  to  supply  the  place  of 
what  is  thus  wasted,  but  keep  up  the 
action  by  artihcial  heat  tor  several 
days.  M.  Berard,  the  autiior  of  this 
pa()er,  tried  to  effect  this  operation  m 
tite  cold,  and  two  months  were  in- 
siilUcient.  Bayen  and  Charland,  in 
tneir  experiments  on  tin,  employed 
as  much  as  six  months. 

Mr.  Chaptal  assists  the  chemical 
action  between  muriatic  acid  and 
tin,  by  placing  the  metal,  when  he 
prepares  the  acid,  in  tiie  jars  of 
Woulfe's  apparatus  in  which  is  the 
water  to  absorb  the  vapours.  1  he 
heat  that  is  evolved  has  an  excellent 
eHect,  and  the  action  becomes  very 
brihk  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
But  this  ingenious  device  leaves  some- 
thing still  to  be  desired,  as  the  acid 
dissolves  only  a  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  tin,  and  the  solution  requires  to 
be  finished  by  other  means. 

1  he  solution  of  tin  is  better  ef- 
fected by  admitting  iulu  a  large  le 


ceiver,  in  which  there  is  a  sofBcieat 
quantity  of  the  metal  in  a  slate  d 
division,  the  vapours  of  muriatic  add 
evolved  from  a  mixture  of  powtlered 
mur;ate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  add 
diluted  to  40®  of  the  areometer  for 
acids.  In  proceeding  thus  by  simple 
distillation,  ti>e  vapours  of  muriatic 
acid  are  pretty  easily  condensed  aud 
combined   with  the  tin. 

If  the  vapours  of  oximuriatic  acid 
be  received  inte  a  vessel  containmg 
tin  and  common  muriatic  acid,  the 
solution  is  effected  completely,  and 
iu  a  short  time.  The  acid  at  20° 
will  take  up  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
tin 

The  author  tried  various  mixtures 
of  muriatic  and  nitric  acid,  contain* 
ing  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  tbe 
latter.  1  bey  all  acted  on  tin  wKh 
extreme  violence  and  heat,  and  the 
coutfnts  oi  Uie  vessel  were  thrown 
out  with  violence,  one  part  of  nitnc 
acid,  or  aquafortis  of  the  shops,  at 
35^  of  Baume's  areometer,  and  iweifc 
parts  of  common  muriatic  acid  at 
20^  form  a  mixture  well  adapted  to 
tlie  solution  of  tin,  which  it  effects 
very  \^ell,  and  in  a  little  time.  1\m 
mixture  takes  up  about  a  third  oi 
its  weight  of  tin,  and  the  solution  b 
carried  to  45®. 

The  author  attempted  to  combine 
tbe  alternate  action  of  muriatic  acki, 
and  oi  atmospheric  air  on  tin  dirideii 
into  small  grains  for  the  purpose  d 
dissolving  it,  with  complete  success^ 
With  this  view  he  filled  a  large  wide 
mouthed  glasb  bottle  uith  tinely  granu- 
lated tiu,  covered  the  mtriat  wiih 
muriatic  acid  at  20®,  left  this  lo  aU 
on  it  lor  a  few  hours,  and  then  poured 
off  the  acid  into  another  vessel  ; 
when  it  was  found  to  have  risen  tti 
25®.  'Ihe  tin  soon  began  to  gro^ 
black  from  the  contact  of  tlie  at* 
nio^phere,  absorbed  oxigen  from  x| 
and  caloric  was  evolved,  reiiderinf| 
tiie  metal  very  hot.  A  lighted  candle 
put  into  the  bottle  was  quickly  exiii>« 
guished.  As  soon  a^  the  bottle  be* 
gan  to  grow  cool,  the  acid  was  le^ 
turned  into  it,  which  acted  with  fre^ 
force,  and  in  a  little  time  got  to  33^ 
He  poured  it  off  again,  to  let  tbe 
air  act  on  tbe  tin,  and  then  retumevj 
it  into  the  bottle  afresh;  and  thiai 
continued  proceed'mg    alternately   uMi 
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•U  action  ceased.  At  the  end  of  two 
davt  the  solution  had  attaint  the 
itrVngth  of  43*'.  Indeed  one  day  was 
sufficient  for  this,  if  a  series  of  bottles 
supplied  with  tin  were  employed, 
so  that  the  acid  might  be  acting  on 
the  tin  in  some,  while  the  air  was ' 
acting  ou  that  in  others ;  and  oy  this  . 
cODtinaa)  action  the  strength  might 
be  carried  even  to  SC. 

The  muriatic  solution  of  tin,  when 
fresh  made,  combiites  pretty  readily 
tkith  the  oxigen  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  Pelletier,  Guyton  Morveau,  and 
other  celebrated  chemists  have  ob- 
served. It  is  sufficient  to  invert  a 
>tr,  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  over 
a  dish  or  wide  mouthed  bottle  filled 
with  this  solution,  when  the  solution 
Will  continue  to  rise  in  the  jar,  till 
the  whole  of  the  oxigen  is  absorbed. 
The  absorption  is  more  rapid  if  the 
jar  be  tilled  with  pure  oxigen  gas ; 
aad  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gas  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  short  time.  I'o 
fadlitate  th^  combination  of  oxigen 
gas  with  the  recent  solution,  the  ' 
author  caused  a  large  quantity  of  at. 
iiKMpheric  air  to  pass  through  it  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  nozzle 
of  which  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  solution  be  not  fully 
saturated  with  tin,  it  will  take  up  a 
tresh  quantity  in  proportion  as  it  ab- 
sorbs oxigen  from  the  atniosphere. 

Oximuriatic  gas  is  eagerly  absorbed 
by  this  solution,  as  Pelletier  very 
ju«ly  observed.  This  learned  chemist 
even  proposed  a  solution  to  saturated 
for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  scarlet ; 
tad  the  autiior  prevailed  on  several 
dvers  to  make  trial  of  it,  but  none 
adopted  its  use.  It  appears,  that  the 
combination  of  atmospheric  oxigen 
^itb  it  imparts  to  it  nearly  the  same 
properties  as  oximuriatic  gas.  When 
It  has  at>sorbed  a  jS;reat  deal  of  oxi- 
muriatic gas,  it  is  tit  tor  dissolving  a 
fvesh  quantity  of  tin,  and  when  it  has 
dissolved  more  tin  its  state  is  altered, 
tnd  it  is  rendered  again  capable  of 
absorbing  oxigen  gas. 

The  muriatic  solution  of  tin  at  45o. 
yields  chrystals  of  muriate  of  tin  b^ 
evaporation.  The  crystal izat ion  is 
effected  more  easily  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  sT><4ition 
bas  'been  kept,  or  to  the  quantity  of 
wtygenit  has  absorbed.     Ilic  mother 
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water,  in  which  the  chrystals  are  de- 
po>iied  is  of  great  density,  paiticu- 
larly  after  several  chrystali?ations. 
Its  density  is  still  greater,  if  it  be 
evaporated  before  its  exposure  to  the 
air:  it  is  sometimes  even  slightlv 
fuming,  and  will  then  yield  chrystafs 
on  being  diluted  with  pure  water. 
A  phial  that  would  hold  14  parts  (by 
weight)  of  distilled  water,  contained 
28  of  the  mother  water,  after  the  first 
crystalization ;  and  it  held  i\  parts, 
when  the  same  liquid  had  furnished 
Ueveral  crops  of  thrystal,  by  eva- 
poration, 'these  mother  waters  are 
capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  if  the  solution  be 
not  previously  saturated  with  it:  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air,  or  to  force 
the  air  through  them  wUb  a  pair  of 
bellovis,  as  mentioned 'above  tor  the 
simple  solution  Tins  combination 
occasions  a  fresh  production  of  chrys* 
tals,  and  if  a  very  extensive  surface 
of  the  mother  water  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  a  muriate  of  tin  crystallzed 
in  very  thin  and  light  scales  will  be 
obtained.  Baume  noticed  this  mode 
of  crystalization.  Oximuriatic  gas 
combines  with  the  mother  water  with 
much  energy,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  caloric  is  evolved,  and  after  it  it 
cold  it  coagulates  into  a  mass  of 
silky  crystals  of  muriate  of  tm.  If 
the  crystals  of  the  muriate  of  tin  be 
]>urifiecl  hy  dissolution  in  pure  water 
and  recrystallizalion,  they  will  ac- 
quire iixjre  consistency  and  more 
density 

Crystallized  muriate  of  tin  is  very 
soluble  in  cold  water,  the  solution 
being  quickly  effected,  and  producing 
a  considerable  diminution  ot  the  tem- 
perature, i  he  mean  diminution  iu 
the  experiments  of  the  author  wa» 
y**  ot  K.(20.  ah"".  F.)  The  tempera- 
ture of  atmosphere  and  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  being  5®.  (43.  26.  F.) 
The  mixture  ot  pure  water  with  the 
mother  waters  produced  no  change 
in  the  temperature. 

The  author  having  observed  that 
the  mother  waters  became  a  little 
fuming  by  evaporation,  tried  the 
distllhttion  of  the  mother  waters  hi^h* 
ly  concentrated,  and  of  ttie  i  rystalli^ed 
muriate  to  see  whether  a  muriate  of 
tin    would    be    obtained    similar    to 
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that  known  by  the  name  ot  the  fu- 
roing  liquor  of  Libav  us.  Weak 
muriatic  acid  fif^  came  over;  and 
1lM»n  the  n^uriate  either  passed  into  the 
receiver,  or  sublimed  into  the  nctk 
of  the  retort  in  a  white  mass,  kiiown 
fornjerly  under  the  name  of  the 
butler  of  tin.  With  the  same  view 
he  passed  muriatic  gas  as  dry  a^ 
possible  through  the  conci^ntrated 
mother  water,  of  muriate  of  tin,  witen 
it  be4:amiG  fuming,  and  yieldeu  ct)s 
taU  on  mixing  witii  it  pure  \at.r. 
But  it  rau?t  be  observed  thai  the 
luming liquor  of  Libavius  emits  mi)<  h 
more  dense  and  copious  vapour :«, 
that  it  is  whiter,  and  tiiat  its  specihc 
gravity  is  greater. 

The  combinations  of  muriatic  acid  aiid 
tin  in  the  ftt<«te  of  solution,  ofcr)stah, 
rr  of  mother  Vater,  have  always  an 
excess  of  acid;  and  from  wiiat  has 
been  said  it  appears,  that  they  are 
u\\  capable  of  infinite  variations  in 
their  state.  Hence  we  need  not  be 
surprized  if,  the  etfect  the)  produce 
in  dying  are  so  uncertain  and  so  dif. 
ferent  from  one  another.  The  lea.n 
variable  state  of  niujriate  of  tin  ap- 
j»eais  to  be  that  of  crystals  perfectly 
vhite  and  thoroughly  drained.  In  this 
ftate  thb  mordant  ought  always  to 
he  employed  in  dyeing,  adding  to  it  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  nitric 
acid,  according  to  the  shade  we  wish 
fo  prodnce.  Such  a  composition  alone 
can  be  uhifoi  m,lnd  yield  constant  results. 

frofitii  g  by  the  facts  detailed 
m  fhji  paper,  it  apjiears  easy  t»  give 
a  simple  and  advantageous  process 
for  preparing  the  crystallized  muriate 
of  tin  in  the  large  way^  yet  the  author 
has  met  with  very  perplexing  diffi- 
cuU'es  in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  These  however  he  hat 
at  length  been  able  to  surmount,  and 
the  description  ot  the  metliod  he  pursu- 
ed wtli  form  the  subject  of  anotlter  paper. 

Improved    mode  (if'  preparing  Fhos- 

pluirus  BotlUs. 

PhiL  JourL  Vol-  26.  p  105. 

Phospl)orus  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  Hiixed  with  quick  lime  in  powder, 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.  'J  he 
phosphorus  siiouiil  be  carefully  dried 
Dy  hlteriiiff  paper;  a  thin  slice  being 
cut  nMy  be  divided  into  as  manj 
pieces  as  cau  be  ex^diiiously  done. 


and  each  piece  .be  introducett 
into  a  small  bottle  with  as  much  lime, 
an  will  surround  it.  Lime  slacked  \a 
tiie  air,  and  submitted  to  a  strong- 
heat  in  a  black  lead  cruribk  fi'f 
twenty  minutes,  is  in  a  good  state  • 
for  the  purjwse. 

'I  he  bottle,  wlien  full*  may  be  ex- 
posed, r<.  ked,  totlie  radiant  heat  of  tJic 
tire,  till  s*>ine  pieces  of  the  pbo»- 
pnorut*  h;ve  assumed  an  oraogetint: 
it  IV dJ  li-en  be  ready  for  immediaie  : 
u'»e.  Hu^  the  heating  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  bottle  is  not  w^ntied  : 
f'»r  immediate  use,  and  it  wiU  QOntioue 
long*'!-  in  a  serviceai;le  state. 

it  IS  almost  superduousto  «»bserve 
thHi  in  using  the  bottle,  the  mouth 
ihould  be  closed  with  the  finger  u 
Soon   as  I  he  match  U   withdrawn. 

J  lie  author  of  this  paper  baa  bee» 
in  the  habit,  of  preparing  a  bettle 
by  this  inetho<l,  at  the  conclusion  of 
•  winter,  for  the  pllrpo^e  of  lighting  a 
lamp  furnace  dur.ng  the  summer  • 
months,  when  access  to  lire  was  not 
convenient.  A  narrow  quarter  ounc« 
bottle  has  generally  coniinuiod  scr-  . 
viceable  (our  or  five  months,  Ibouglt 
very,  frequently   used. 

Aecmtnt  of  an  Island  oiniaining  216 

acres  gained  Jrorti  the  sea,  by  John 

Harriot,  esq, 

Mr.  Harriot  in  his  excursions  in 
a  boat  which  he  kept  for  his  aiiiusc- 
went  in  tlie  navigable  river  near 
vhich  he  lived,  liad  frequently  no- 
ticed a  sunken  island,  comaining  be- 
tween two  and  tlwee  hundred  acres 
of  land,  dry  at  low  water  and  coyertrd 
at  hall  tide  Ihis  island  being  put 
up  to  auction  with  other  properly 
ot  us  owner  alter  his  decease,  Mr. 
Hariiot  purchased  it  for  A^O,  some 
others  having  bid  for  it  couirary  to 
ti>e  general  expectation;  this  pur- 
cliase  was  made  in  tlie  month  of 
May,  and  froii»  that  period  \\e  be- 
gan to  make  prepannions  for  em- 
banking it  from   the  sea. 

He  sent  to  the  fens  of  Lincohi- 
shire,  aod  other  places,  for  men  suited 
for  the  work ;  and  had  a  building 
framed  for  their  accommodation,  aad 
erected  on  the  island  higu  enough  to 
prevent  the  tide  from  flowmgintoit, 
kept  a  boat  to  attend  it  and  employ- 
ed a  man  to  keep  a  kind  of  suiUmg 
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booth  tn  it  to  supply  Ibem  with  good 
Lomlon  porter.  'ihe  bdlding  also 
afTorded  them  shelter  in  bad  weattver, 
and  was  so  constructed  as  to  serv« 
for  a  stable  wlien  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  Julv  1781.  a  beginning  was  made, 
and   ill   December  toUouinga  wail  or 
embankntent  ot  earth  was  raised  thirty 
teet  thick  at  its  ba^«  battering  away 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  towards    the 
fiea;     eignt    feet     high  and    six    feet 
Ihi  ck  at  the  top.     1  he  foundation  on 
wliTch  the  wall   was  tixed  wa^   more 
Ihan  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  island;    it  was  more  than 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  was   carried    over    several    deep 
rills  or  outlets.    The  work  had  hitherto 
gone    on    with    rapidity    and   satety. 
i lie  two  ends  of  the  wall  were  only 
•140  feet   apait;    but    here    tlie  ditfi- 
culty  commenc^)  for  this  space  was 
occupied  by  a  ravine  throush  which 
the  tide  ebbed    and    flowed,    wuh  a 
current  and  fall  simildr  to  that  which 
passes  through  the  great  arch  of  Lon- 
don, bridge,  but  stronger.    Mr.  Harriot 
had  contracted  with  two  t^en  for  the 
execution  of  tlie    work,     aiid  at  this 
critical  time  strove  to  prevail  on  the 
cootractors  to  use  some  strong  timber 
in  closing  the  interval,  which    he  of- 
fered to  furnigh  to  them  exc'usive  of 
his  agreement:   but  the}     ohsti^^ately 
refused,    persisting   in    asserting    jlhajt 
they   could  ilo  better  without  it. 

'1  he  ertect  of  this  obwtinacy  wa5 
what  might  be  expected  ;  the  great esjt 
excrtioiw  were  made  by  the  men, 
to  iill  up  the  interval,  insomuch  that 
by  the  actual  measurement  ol  some 
of  their  work,  no  hor^e  could  have 
carted  away  as  much  loam  as  or.e 
man  dug  and  another  wheeled  away 
at  that  time ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
for  want  of  tne  timber  recommended 
to  strengthen  ai>d  support  it,  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  as  fast  as 
it  was  laid  on  at  top  pressed  out  that 
at  the  foot,  so  that  on  th^'  sixth  tide, 
after  shutting  out  the  sea,  all  this 
great  body  of  earth  was  swept  a^^ay» 
with  scarcely  'a  vestige  of  it  to  be 
seen;  and  the  difficulty  was encreased 
ten  fold,  on  account  ot  the  gf eater  dis- 
tance from  which  it  «^as  now  necessary 
to  fetch  earth  to  fill  up  the  breach. 
1  he  c<intractors  applied  for  more 
^<nit*y,  but  hfitvNig  already  g^  more 


than  IK  hat  was  sripulated,  Mr.  Harriot 
very  properly  refused  them ;  o^ 
which  they  ran  away  Ji\2S  in  debit 
to  the  labourers.  * 

Ihe  sea  wallers  are  remarkably 
desparate  and  uncontroulaoie,  whicii 
added  much  to  tiie  embarrassment  of 
Mr.  Harriot's  situation;  nevertheless 
by  steady  resolution  he  prevented 
all  attempts  at  riot,  and  got  tliem  to 
depute  three  of  their  number  to  treatt 
for  completing  the  work;  with  whom 
he  agreed  to  pay  them  the  san^c 
prices  as  the  <:ontractorB  had  done> 
and  to  farther  stiniuUle  them  to  ex- 
ertion he  promised  voluntarily  be- 
sides to  make  good  their  loss  by  tiie 
contractors  on  their  succetdtng  hnally 
in  etfectually  shuttmg  out  the  tide. 
'I  he  season  '  which  was  J^uary  wa^ 
much  against  the  work,  and  the  tim« 
ber  necessary  was  to  be  tilled  thir- 
teen miles  distance ;  Mr.  Harriot 
however  had  several  trees  cut  fronji 
ten  to  hfteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
which  having  made  piles  from  twelve 
to  twenty-tour  feet  in  length,  ht 
drove  them  with  an  engine,  in  two  ' 
rows,  tiftteen  feet  apart  across  the 
outlet,  as  close  together  m  the  row4 
as  tliey  could  be  dr.ven.  These  pilei 
Were  farther  secured  by  girders,  or 
beams,  boiled  and  keyed  across  them. 
Will  kin  five  feet  of  the  bottom  and 
three  of  the  top.  This  formed  a 
coOer  dam  to  hold  the  earth  in  the 
center  of  the  moiind,  as  a  stiong  sup- 
Dprt  to  the  whole. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  this 
coffer  ,dam  was  fi  led  up  with  earth, 
and  the  $ea  completely  shut  out,  but 
as  the  tide  yi^'s  rising  every  day  it 
was  oecefsary  to  )^eep  the  ^nen  at 
full  l^o^k  for  som.e  time  i;i  rai^in^  and 
strengthening  t))e  bank  and  also  to 
keep  sonte  of  the^^i  in  re^iness  each 
n:gbt  to  Hatjch  the  etji'ejcts  pf  the  tide. 
B>  Ihe^e  means  M^.  Harriot  en« 
closed  the  island  fio;n  the  sea,  and 
so  far  proved  the  piaciicahility  of  the 
inidci  takii.g.  ilis  debcriution  pf  .closing 
the  work  (in  his  publication  called 
his  strug^Us  ihrtnif^h  l\f'e)  is  yej-y  ani- 
mated, and  well  woilh  the  perusal, 
particuiarly  of  those  who  huve  simi- 
lar undertakings  to  execute ;  he  co^* 
eludes  this  part  of  the  account  by 
the  following  remarks  on  ttie  mana- 
gement ot  the  land  after  enclosing  it 
which  deserve  peculiar  attention. 
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.  "Too  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
my  euterpnze  I  rushed  into  an  un- 
profitable ex^iense  oi  ploughing  tht: 
greatfst  part  of  the  land  beiore  Jt 
was  iit.  1  thougl;l  to  have  sweetened 
it  ihe  sooner  by  working  it  and 
exposing  it  to  the  Various  elements, 
but  1  was  deceived.  If  I  itao  Lett 
it  to  lU  own  operations  of  dr}ing, 
cracking,  and  geitiug  rid  of  the  su- 
perabundant salts,  by  a  gradual  drain- 
ing from  tiie  rain,  &c.  and  been  con- 
tent with  a  small  produce  from 
feeding  of  sheep  for  a  few  years,  1 
^should  have  done  much  better.'* 

Mr.  Harriot  soon  alter  a  heavy  loss 
by  the  burning  of  his  dwelling,  had 
tlie  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his 
island  again  by  the  sea,  of  which  iie 
gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Moore,  then  secretary  to  the 
society  of  Arts,  dated  February, 
1791. 

"  It  was  no  longer  ago  ilian  the  17lh 
of  March  la^t  that  i  had  ihe  mis(f>rtune 
to  have  my  ilOu^e,  barn,  and  out 
houses,  all  burnt  down,  with  diffi- 
culty saving  our  lives.  My  losstrom 
this  above  my  insurance  uasgrtatto 
a  man  w  ho  could  never  boast  of  af 
fluence,  yet  L  looked  forwarl  with  a 
pleasing  confidence.  My  island  so 
lately  embanked  from  ihe  sea  was  be- 
ginning to  repay  me  bounteously:  it 
cleared  me  >300  the  laat  year,' wiih 
9  promising  tippearance  oi  great  in- 
come for  )ears  to  come,  i  had  re- 
built  my  house  and  got  my  family 
together  again. 

••  In  this  situation  of  my  afTa  rs,  the. 
second  ot  this  month  produced  a 
tide  on  our  coast,  higher  by  a  foot 
than  was  remembered  by  the  o.uest 
man  living.  My  island  fe.l  a  victim  to 
itsrava...e»;  aboveonefouitiiof  the  wall, 
or  bank,  had  settled  neaily  a  Joot 
more  than  the  rest ;  ih\s  ynui  intruded 
to  have  been  raised  eighteen  incites 
la^t  summer,  if  my  lo^s  by  fire  had 
not  obliged  me  to  deft-r  it.  'J  iiis  de- 
lay occ  asioned  the  lOss  of  my  island  ; 
tlie  tide  liowmg  seven  or  eigni  inchrs 
deep  over  one  hundred  and  fitly 
^•otis  in  length '  of  the  bank,  tlooOed 
the  whole  island.  At  tlie  f  11  Of  the 
tide  1  tound  my  island  left  full  of 
water,  too  fatal  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  m}  banks,  though  it  satibfied  me 
there  was  no  breach. 

*'l>y  eif^iraordiuury   exertions  (the 


more  so  from  the  harrassed  tituatiofi 
of  my  mind  at  the  time)  1  draiued 
the  w.ter  four  feet  belo«»  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  in  a  few  days.  I 
then  had  the  waHs  i^urveyed,  and  an 
estimate  made  of  what  it  would  re- 
quire to  repair  them,  and  secure  t be 
iialand  Irom  a  similar  accident.  'Ihis 
amounted  to  ^500  at  least.  i  bad 
it  noi,  and  could  not  think  of  borrow- 
ing without  a  greater  certainty  of 
payment  tl)an   I  couhl  pretend  to." 

Mr.  Harriot  at  this  juncture  thought 
it  most  honourable  to  lay  the  suie 
of  his  affairs  before  his  creditors, 
who  were  so  well  sati>iied  with  hi« 
conduct,  and  felt  so  much  for  his 
misfortunes  that  they  cheerfully  re- 
linquished half  their  claims,  and  con* 
tributed  handsomely  besides  to  a 
subscription,  which  was  set  forward 
for  his  relief,  by  which  .^1017  was 
soon  collected,  when  he  thought  it 
best  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  pub- 
lishing a  letter  on  the  subject,  as  bis 
design  was  only  to  recover  his  losses, 
not  to  make  an  emolument  by  the 
geneiositx  of  the  public.  This  turn 
enabled  him  *'to  recover  aud  secure 
the  island  against  such  outrageous 
tides  in  future ;"  besides  setirmg  im- 
mediatrly  with  all  his  creditors. 

The  growing  crops  that  looked  sq 
promising  before  the  inundatfon  were 
totally  destroyed.  Mr  llarriot  plough- 
ed some  ot  the  land,  as  soon  at  it 
was  in  condition  to  bear  tl»e  horse, 
and  sowed  a  few  oats,  and  a  little 
mustard  seed,  to  try  the  vegetative 
powers  of  the  land,  and  ascert&iu  tl>e 
eOect  which  the  salt  water  had  pro- 
dui  ed.  But  the  ground  was  so  much 
saturated  with  the  salts,  as  to  require 
ti.e  same  time,  labour  and  expeme 
as  at  first,  to  brinf;  it  round  to  the 
state  of  ve^^etation  in  which  it  was 
before  the  inundation. 
.  He  repaired,  and  heightened  the 
sea  wall  all  round  the  isaitd,  and 
ploughed  up  and  fallowed  as  much 
land  «<s  he  could,  'i  hose  set>dik  which 
he  s<>we<^  at  first  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  crops  of  the  succeeding  } ear 
confirmed  his  apprehension  tliat  he 
should  have  nearly  the  same  tedious- 
ness  and  expense  to  go  through,  as 
he  had  before  experienced,  if  be 
should  farm  it  himself:  for  this  aii4 
oiher  reasons  he  sold  his  interest  in 
1146  island,  along  with  the  ifest  of  ht$ 
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iud  property »and  removed  to  America; 
Ut  account  ut  which  removal,  ami 
ol  tkts  returu  b  very  iutereU;ng  aii<l 
ioinjciive. 

Mr.  Harriot  states  in  conicluding  the 
acrouM  of  the  isknd,  that  in  the 
\ru  1807  it  had  recovered  fropi  the 
etiecu  ot  the  inundation  ;  and  ip  the 
Wads  ot  t  e  ^jreseHt  occupier  prouuces 
a&gouo  wueat  as  any  m  the  country. 

likr  aoove  account  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Harriot's  slrugjgits 
though  lift,  a  tev^  more  particular 
icUiive  lo  the  island  may  be  foujid 
in  tue  fourth  volume  (f  the  ti  ansae- 
ti«i'»  ot  tiie  5ociei}  of  Arts,  who  voied 
bin)  their  gold  medal  for  enclosing 
ihb  EsLnu  from  the  sea ;  it  i^  there 
iDQitioneii  that  the  island  is  situated 
beimeeii  great  Wakeriog  in  E5sex. 
ud  Foulness  island,  pnd  is  cailtd 
Rihh  e>  ;  and  that  the  piled  (>art  of 
tbf  bank,  \^bich  closed  tiie  woik>  ex- 
tcacied  at  the  foot  one  hundred  t  et 
to«ards  the  sea,  and  fifty  towards  tiie 
land,  and  %%as  seven  tee i  wide  at  top, 
aad  was  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest  of  tne  bink.  It  is  also  mentiofied 
that  the  gutter,  or  trougn,  v  nich 
earned  ofi  the  water,  that  drauied 
Iruai  the  land,  through  the  bank, 
«i»  made  of  elm,  and  was  filt}  feet 
1^8'  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve 
iuc4ies  deep,  with  proper  litis  at  e-ch 
tud,  to  lei  tilt*  water  in  or  out  at 
}>lea6ure;  :t  was  placed  ihree  feet 
and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth.  Mr.  Harriot  obsiTves  that  a 
great  mistake  occurs  in  the  formation 
ot  niQsi  gutters,  or  troughs,  tor  this 
purpoi^;  m  general  ihey  are  made 
^<)uare,  or  nearly  so;  jet  there  is 
no  comparison  '  in  ihe  discharge  of 
«ater  horn  a  flai  guutr,  ot  tiie  same 
Dumber  of  square  inches  with  a  square 
fcolier. 

O^servatioTis.,.. The  great  quantity 
of  land,  favourably  situated,  tor  em- 
baokment  from  the  sea,  which  lies 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  Belfast,  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  tne  loregoiug 
extracts  would  be  both  useful  and 
iatrre^ting  to  many  of  our  readers. 
It  b  extraordinary  how  much  pro- 
perty has  been  lost  in  atieinpis  of 
this  nature,  from  a  false  ect  uoniy  ; 
tbe  saving  of  a  toot  of  emoa.  kiiunt 
iX  the   top,    where   its    little   width 


would  render  the  expense  trifling 
ha«  otteu  been  tne  cau>e  of  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  otiier  cases, 
as  uell  as  this.  Ihe  mis!oriunet.  M^. 
Harriot  met  with,  very  well  excused 
this  omission  on  his  pi.rt,  but  in  many 
cashes  that  could  be  mentioned,  neither 
time  nor  propcnv  were  wanting,  and 
yet  the  same  fatal  err(>r  was  made. 
Kli^lit  it  not  tor  this  reason  be  a 
prouer  prerauiion?  when  the  great 
bank  in  such  works  vvas  raided  as  high 
a.%  tne  higiie^t  springtides  ^ere  kno%to 
to  reach,  to  construct  another  smaller 
bank  alK)ye  it  three  ,qt  four  feet  high^ 
hke  th<e  batk  o!  a  common  ditcti 
(in  the  sani«  niannef  as  the  paiapet 
is  raised  above  the  rampart  iii  forti- 
fication) in  order  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  y^hole:  thjs  would  be  no  great* 
addition  to  the  expeu.se^  and  con- 
sidering, the  money  li  >j^ould  cost,  as 
laid  out  fo^  the  purpose  of  insurauce, 
propabl)  It  would  lut  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  i/ee  simple  of  the  sum, 
wiiich  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
annuall}  for  insuring  property  of  equal 
value  in  builduigs,  from  fire.  J  his 
small  bank  lyin^  above  the  reajch  o^ 
the  salt  water,  might  be  eniirely  cover- 
ed with  vegetal ing  sods,  which  would 
perfectly  secure  it  from  being  washed 
down  b^  rains,  and  make  a  permanent 
ternitiialion  to  the  wbote  ;  where  stone 
was  plent>  it  might  be  faced  witu 
this  maierial  towards  the  sea,  in  the 
iaine  manner  as  the  excellent  fence* 
usual  in  the  county  Louth,  which 
are  so  durable;  anu  this  would  have 
the  advantage  of  adm.Uing  this  sma'l 
bank  to  be  mar.e  nariower  below | 
which  in  some  cases  might  be  de. 
sirea)le,  as  sttne  does  not  re* 
quire  to  be  sloped    as    earth   does^ 

6ome  useful  coiisider;itions  also  arise 
from  the  above  accounts,  relative  to 
tne  agiicuhural  management  ot  land 
gain<d  trom  tiie  sea.  It  appears  that 
Air.  Harriot  thought  it  \^ouid  have 
been  b»'lier  it  lie  had  not  broken 
up  the  land  alter  it  was  drained ;  m 
tins  case  there  can  be  no  doubi  but 
that  a  small  pait  nvar  the  outface 
would  become  produt  tive  sooner,  as  the 
saU  would  ije  apetdily  washed  from  it 
suiricienil)  to  admit  of  the  vegetation  of 
t  t  grasses  \^  ith  short  roois  ;  but  then 
the  s,iil  would  be  relumed  longer 
below,  and    the    period    when    deep 
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iTooted  vegetables  might  be  raised  in 
it  to  advantage  would  be  proportionally 
Jcmote ;   might  it  not  be  advantageous 
to  aelecl  tlioae   ve>ietabU-s  for  the  hrst 
crops,  which  are  known  to  ihriv^   in 
a  halt  soil?    sevtral    of    this    nature, 
from   wiiich    so<la    is    procured,    aife 
cultivated    to    advantage    in    foreign 
countries,    and     would    also    succetd 
^ellhtrc;    some    plants    also   which 
aAbrd  abundance    ol    potash    flourish 
111    the    vicinity    of   the    sea.      Kape 
likewise   has  been  known  to  succeed 
on   lancb  of  this  nature.     It   ib  prob- 
able  ai>o  that  certain   substances  laid 
on  the  hnd  wou.d  accelerate  the  de- 
couijjob.liun    of    the    salt;    of   those, 
Jime  IS  the   nio4  uhvious,  as    well  as 
the  most  easy  to  procure,     iiiit,  where 
plenty  of   fresn    water  can    be    had, 
y^hkh  is  the  case  in  most   situations 
near  the    sea    in    Ireland,  it    teems 
most  consonant  to   reason,    that    fre- 
quently fiooiiing  tiie  salt  ground  with 
fresn     water    from    the   neighbouiing 
brooks,    and    again    draining    it    on, 
wouid  fiee  the    land    Iruin    the    salt 
vrith   moic  rxpediiion  (hail  most  other 
methods,  and  tnerflore    that  at  least 
it  deserves  to  be  tried  in  a    free  and 
impartial  manner. 

As  the  embai.kment  of  land  from 
the  sea  is  evidont.y  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  it  is  intended  to  select 
papers  conveying  farther  information 
Impeding  it,  for  tbe  tuturc  numbers, 
of  ibis  miscellany. 

Mr.  Harriot  is  now  niagistrate  of 
the  'I  hames'  police,  an  establishment 
planitod  by  himself,  uhere  he  still  con- 
tinues (hose  useful  exertions  for  tbe 
public  bineht,  wiiich  liave  so  lie- 
ijuently  gmced  (jis  eventlul  liie. 

iL-  -^ 

further  aTCfwnt  of  the  Jctifm  of  De 
Lite's  klcclrtc  Column. 
The  small  beds,  moved  by  De  Luc's 
electriial  coin  tun,  which  have  been 
policed  ill  our  la^t  number,  stiil 
continued  t^>  ring  on  liie  i?5th  of 
JuDtf,  as  they  had  done  since  thei5th 
of  March.  1  hose  who  wish  to  have 
electrical  column>  of  this  kioJ,  h'lted 
up  in  the  fjrni  ot  rod.^,  as  desciibecj 
in  our  number  foi  April  last,  may 
now  obtain  them  from  Mr.  lilouut^ 
cpUciun,  Coruhill,  LouUou.  ' 


jIn  account  of  the  Method  of  maim' 
factvring  Salt  at  Aloutitrs,  in  tkt 
Deparimtnt  qf  Mant-Bianc.  By 
A/.  Bertkier,  Mine  Engineer. 

Juurnttt  iJes  Mines, 
I'he    springs    which    supply    tliot 
salt  works    are    about    a    ctiiitoDieire 
(raiiier  more  tlian   ha4f  a  mile)   from 
the  town  of  Mou tiers,  in   the  ceutre 
of   balins,    a   small    village   near   the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers    Doroo,  in 
a  valley    of    the    same  name.      iht 
springs  issue  from  a    limestone  rock\ 
at  the  foot  of  a  |»recipice  titty  lueticn 
(yards)  high,  adjoiiting  to  which   is   a 
lormation  ot  gypsum,    'i  hey  probably 
ro5»e  tormerly  to  the    surface    oi    ibe 
gii^und,  but  at  present    those    x^hicH 
arc    wcrrked  are  seven   metres  below 
it.    'i  he  present  woiks  are    of  some 
standing,  ami  were    probably  erected 
in   1730  ;  but  their  books    were  lost 
at  the  time   of  the    invasion    of  the 
hpaniards  ID    1743.    1  he  antient  £aHs 
ot  Mihns  had  also  extracted  salt  front 
another  spring  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  water  being  brought  up    by     an 
eiidleas  chain  of  buckets,  running  over 
a  Wheel,   in  which    women    walked. 
It  was  concentrated  by  being  poured 
repeatedly    upon    bundles    of   straw, 
and  then  evaporated  in  boilers,     'i'his 
spring  was  destroyed  in  the    war   of 
it>yo. 

ibe  temperature  of  tbe  water  of 
these  springs  is  trom  25«  to  30<>  Heam. 
or  b»^  to  99*  Fahr.  It  emiU  many 
bubbles,  and  shows  from  1<».50  to 
1*83  by  Baume*s  hydrometer,  which 
j»  used  in  ad  the  i-rencfa  salt-works,  and 
ol  which  the  decrees  are  equal  to 
one  tilteenth  of  the  stem  between  the 
level  to  which  it  sinks  in  distilled 
waier,  and  which  is  taken  for  the 
point  whence  the  degrees  are  reckoned, 
ai.dthatto  which  it  sinks  m  a  solution 
ol  ritteen  paits  of  muriate  of  soda  in 
eit;i)i\  five  ol  water  at  10"  Ream,  or 
35*  Fahr. 

JOOlbs.  of  the  spring  called  the 
little  spring,  contains  only  1.058  of 
muriatt  ot  soda,  o.'^'Sl  of  sulphate 
oi  hme,  0.1  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
d  O/d  ot  carbonate  ol  lime,  0.075  of 
uiicombined  carbonic  acid  gas,  0.055 
ot  suiphaie  of  magnesia,  U.0305  of 
muriate  el  magnesia,  0  012  of  carbonaip 
pt  iron,  and  0.01  of  muriate  of  i^po. 
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Sine*  1755  the  spriogs  yield  more 
water  tnaa  before,  but  it  is  oot  so 
rich.  They  stopped  ruoning  at  the 
Uoie  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
and  rematoed  in  that  condition  for 
Ijrtjeigtil  houni*  but  afterwards  Howed 
u  usual. 

,  The  preseot  mode  of  working 
them  13  nearly  the  same  as  was  in- 
troduced into  Savoy  in  1730,  by  ttie 
Suon  miners,  which  were  sent  for  b^ 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  water  a 
cuorey^  from  the  spring  to  the  salt- 
works at  Moutiers  in  wooden  troughs, 
at^out  nine  inches  wide,  in  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron 
and  carboQite  of  lime  is  deposited, 
to.  that  the  troughs,  which  are  about  a 
diiliomeire  in  length,  are  obliged  to 
be  frequently  cleaned  out.  Green 
filamentous  plants  grow  in  them,  and 
tnese  rotting,  iijipregnate  the  water, 
10  that  It  smells  very  disagreeable 
till  the  gases  are  dissipated  during 
the  course  of  the  graduation.  When 
tiie  water  arrives  at  the  works  it 
Barks  l*'.5  or  1*^.6  by  the  hydrome- 
hr.  It  itill  retains  much  carbonate 
frf  lime,  and  a  little  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  has  not  deposited  a  single 
atom  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

As  fuel  is  too  dear  to  allow  the 
water  to  be  evaporated  ii.nraediately, 
k  is  passed  through  several  graduation- 
kouses,  in  or.ier  to  concentrate  it, 
lid  to  get  rid  oi  some  of  the  salts 
irith  which  the  muriate  of  soda  is 
mixftL 

The  salt  work  has,  for  this  purpose, 
hgr  sheds  wtth  faggots,  and  a  htth 
Inih  ropes.  .The  former  were  built 
h  1730,  by  Mr.  Beu'it;  three,  whi«lr 
*ere  destroyed  in  1766,  were  rebuilt 
b  1781.  Ihe  fifth  was  not  built  till 
1788,  bv  the  Chevalier  Dubutet,  who 
breotecf  it. 

1  he  water^  divided  into  two  parts, 
fttses  partly  through,  tlie  slied  No. 
h  and  partly  through  the  sited  No. 
1^  llie  two  portions  are  afterwards 
re-uoited  and  concentrated  in  the  shed 
Ko.  3  ;  and  thence  it  is  conveyed 
b  No.  4,  and  afterwards  into  tlie 
boilers.  In  the  bad  season,  when  it 
^es  from  No.  4,  it  is  raised  up 
P  tbe  rope«hed,  which  cannot  at 
kit  time  be  employed  for  another 
^,  of  which  hereafter,  and  thence 
R  is  conducted  to  the  bpilers» 


These  sheds  are  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  receive  all  the  wind 
which  passes  through  the  Gorge 
d*AigUf  blanche.  I'hey  are  built  nearly 
directly  across  (hemo^t  UKual  direc- 
tion oftne  current  of  the  air,  and  rather 
inclined  to  oneatiother,  so  as  to  im|>ede 
the  current  as  little  as  po^ible.  By 
meansof  this  arrangement,  some  of  them 
receive  the  advantage  of  the  air  that 
comes  from  the  valley  of  Doron ; 
but  tiie  mass  of  that  air  being  in- 
considerable, and  its  velocity  small, 
it  does  not  produce  much   etr<ct. 

The  shed,  No.  1,  is  330  metre* 
(yards)  long,  and  built  upon  three 
rows  of  stone  pillars.  It  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  shed  that 
contains  the  pumps.  The  whole  ma^ 
of  it  is  woodwork,  ami  is  entirely 
filled  with  faggots,  that  form  a  kinH 
of  continuous  wall.  It  is  eight  metres 
in  height,  and  is  three  metres  broad 
at  bottom,  and  two  at  top. 

The  water  is  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  building  by  means  of  eio;ht  jjumps  ; 
the  handles  of  winch  arr  fixed  at  the 
two  ends  ot'  a  lever,  put  in  motion  by 
a  water  wheel.  The  machine  is  well 
contrived,  and  is  funnshrd  with  seg- 
n)ents  which  produce  a  motion  with- 
out shocks,  or  any  consitlerabl^  fric- 
tion: and  if  any  iiiequuliiy  is  obser- 
vable in  Hie  velocity,  it  oepends  up- 
on the  nature  ot'  the  p'.iin  handle:*, 
ard  probably  cm  a  defect  of  equili- 
brium between  the  two  sets  of  pumps. 
The  water,  allernatelv  pumped  up  by 
each  set.  is  thrown  by  oue  ^et  oii 
one  division  of  the  building,  and  by 
ti»e  older  on  the  other  diviaioi).  I  lie 
tour  Ijral  pumps  take  up  the  water 
from  a  smail  wooden  cistern  that  re« 
ceives  the  water  from  the  sprin*?, 
the  others  from  a  second  cistern,  in- 
to v*hich  the  water  that  has  already 
passed  once  thiough  the  lir4  division 
of  tlie  building  is  received.  'Jlic 
water  is  d  stributed  by  means  of  two 
rows  of  gii Iters,  placed  on  the  siiles 
of  the  building;  each  row  thro  vs  tl»e 
water  upon  oue  side  only  of  the  buihl- 
ing,  and  they  are  used  aiternately,  «s 
the  wHid  biows  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  is  the  side  exposed  to  the 
east  that  the  witid  most  genrraily 
blows  upon;  the  oppo/ite  row  of 
faggots  seldom  serves  for  any  othtr 
ptKpose  than  to  catch  the  spray,  aiid 
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thus  prevent  anv  loss.  The  gutters 
are  turnished  from  metre  to  meiie 
vtith  sniailer  gutters,  whence  tlie 
irine  is  conve)i'(l  in  stili  smaller  gut- 
ters, a  (iecmielre  (three  inches)  l)road, 
aiid  which  iiave  small  indentuies  on 
each  side,  a  decimetre  from  each 
oiner,  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
over  upon  the  faggots  The  brine 
that  comes  from  tlje  first  division 
marks  'J**  hydrom.  and  is  iai«^ed  up 
to  the  lop  of  the  second  as  otteit  as 
is  necessary  to.  bring  it  to  3**.  In 
fine  weather,  this  is  performed  by  one 
raising.  The  deposite  that  it  forms  is 
very  siight,  and  the  faggots  being 
thus  exposed  for  a  long  lune  tu  the 
miction  of  air,  and  the  brine  being 
very  weak,  speedily  rot.  \Vh»  nee 
the  biid  smell  that  the  brine  receives 
fiom  the  canal  in  which  it  has  tiow- 
ed  IS  augmented ;  and  this  is  also 
the  source  of  llje  vegetable  extrac- 
tive mailer  that  the  saturated  brine 
contains.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  ochreous  calcerousdeposile  is  only 
lormed  between  i?®  and  3 v   liydr. 

"^1  he  building  No.  i^  has  the  same 
desfinali:>n  as  the  preceding,  it  is 
also  divided  into  two  divisions  by  the 
hydraulic  machines.  It  is  318  metres 
long,  of  which  only  252  are  turn ished 
with  a  double  range  uf  fat^gots;  the 
re'iuaiiuier  is  taken  rp  with  uprights 
of  masonry,  which  support  the  girdeis 
foui  by  tour,  and  render  buttresses  un- 
iiece:>sary.  it  is  supplied  \\iih  brine 
by  eleven  pumps,  iive  for  ihe  lust 
divisuui  and  six  tor  the  seconcl  ; 
these  last  also  convey  the  brine  to  tlie 
buiKiin^,  No.  3,  which  lies  higher. 
'1  he  pi>lon  rods  are  fixed  two  and 
two  at  the  ends  of  the  strong  balance- 
wliecls  of  carpentry,  put  in  motion 
by  a  water  wheel.  This  macliine  is 
very  heavy,  and  ill  contrived ;  bul 
as  water  is  abundant,  it  produces  tlte 
desired  etiect.  The  briue  irom  No.  2 
is  generally  stronger  thun  that  of 
No.  1,  because  it  has  run  farther  in 
the  canal  by  whirh  it  is  brought  to 
the  work.  '1  he  building  itself  is  al.>o 
9  metres  high,  aiul  it  is  also  much 
more  exposed  to  the  wind  from  Ihe 
Gurge  d'Aigueblanche. 

No.  3  IS  350  metres  long ;  of 
which  34()  are  turnislied  with  taggots 
to  the  height  of  8  metres,  it  is  en- 
tirely   coin|>osed    of  wood  work,  aud 


covered  with  a  roof  three  time*  as 
broad  as  the  building  which  com- 
phetely  shelters  tlie  faggots  Every 
second  girder  is  supported  by  wooden 
bottre^ses  upon  a  base  of  masonry. 
^1  imber  is  employed  in  profusion  for 
its   const  ruction. 

1  h  s  shed  comprehends  seven  diri- 
«ions  through  which  the  brine  collect- 
ed troin  Nos.  1  and  2  are  passed  in 
succession.  Ihe  first  is  ab<'ul  sixty 
metres  long,  and  is  supplied  by  two 
piunps;  the  st'cond  the  same;  tiie  third 
hfly  live  metres  trilh  two  pumps;  the 
fourth  lorty-eight  metres  and  two 
pumps ;  the  fifth  forty-two  metres  and 
oiily  one  pump;  the  sixth  ihirty-six  me- 
tres and  one  pump  ;  and  the  last  thiity- 
live  metres  and  one  pump.  The  water 
wheel  wliich  serves  to  put  the  whote 
machinery  of  the  prnnps  in  motion 
lies  along  the  middle  of  the  building, 
'ihe  distribution  of  the  different  plarts 
of  this  machine  is  veil  conceived,  but 
the  workmanship  of  it  having  been 
carelessly  performed  the  friction  is  so 
very  considerable,  as  to  obstruct  its 
motion,  and  make  it  require  frequent 
repairs. 

ri>e  brine  before  it  is  passed  throogh 
No.  3,  marks  3*or3<>5  bydrom.  In 
fine  weather  it  is  only  passed  once 
through  each  division,  and  markv 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  seventh, 
10  or  )2«.  When  the  weather  is  not 
favourable,  it  is  passed  through  them 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  that  it  may 
attain  at  least  9^.  it  is  then  sent  to  the 
building  No.  4 

'ihis  building  No.  4,  is  sixty  two 
metres  loi>g,  of  which  filty-live 
are  turni:»ht  d  with  faggots,  ten  metres 
high,  and  four  bro\d  at  the  lK>tlonrr. 
it  is  >rieiigthened  every  fifth  grrtler, 
with  pillars  of  masonry,  without  but- 
tresses. It  is  covered,  but  ks  roof, 
which  is  much  less  wide  than  that  of 
the  piecediiig  is  supported  by  these 
piUai-s.  A  water  wheel  puts  in  mo* 
tion-  four  pumps.  '^I'his  wheel  like 
those  of  the  other  buildings  is  between 
seven  and  eight  metres  iii  diameter, 
and  tiie  pumps  are  from  Iburteei*  to 
twcMiy  two  centimetres  {b\  lobj^ins  > 
in   diameter. 

I  wo  of  these*  pumps  convey  the 
brine  to  the  top  of  the  building,  the 
two  oibers  convey  the  brine  alter  it. 
if  graduauU  mio  cisierus  made  on  ^uc^ 
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pose.  As  the  briae  if  pretty  rich 
»Iiei.  it  is  brought  to  this  bailding,  ^ 
double  set  of  gutters  are  used,  whicft 
pour  it  oil  eitiier  side  according  to  the 
uirectioii  of  the  wuid,  in  ihe  middle 
ol  the  breadth,  so  that  the  brine  runs 
among  t)ie  ti)orn»,  and  it  is  icu  dit- 
per»eu  hi  the  air. 

lu  the  most  feivou-able  weather  for 
graduation,  the  briae  is  concentrated 
as  bigh  asSi*'  or  22^  h}droni.  upon 
this  building.  No.  A,  most  coinmoniy 
lo  18**,  and  only  from  12  to  U''  in 
winter  or  autumn,  in  tbis  catie  it  ib  con- 
vened on  the  buildmg  furnished  with 
ropes  to  bnug  it  to  16  or  U*. 

i  he  situation  of  the  ground  did  not 
allow  this  rope  ^Ivcd  to  be  built  in 
a  ktiaight  line :  it  is  rather  bent* 
^od  principaiiy  receives  die  wind 
from  the  vailey  of  Doron:  never- 
thekss  one  part  of  it  also  receives 
that  iroio  Aigueblanche,  and  here  the 
giaduatton  goes  on  the  quickest. 
Tiie  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
pinety  metios,  ot  which  only  seventy 
are  furnished  with  ropes.  ,  1  lie  carcase 
b  coinpo^  of  seTen  large  girders 
upon  masonry,  and  seventeen  others  on 
uprigaU  of  carpentry.  It  has  an  irre- 
gular roof»  which  spreads  out  a  great 
deal  on  the  side  to  wliich  %h%  wind 
usually  carries  the  brine.  '1  he  inter- 
val between  each  girder  comprises 
twelve  ^uiter^  0.13  metre  (5  inches) 
in  breadth,  and  the  s^me  distance  ffom 
each  nttier.  I'he&e  gutters  are  pieces 
of  wood  slightly  hollowed,  each  of 
which  supports  twenty-three  endless 
ropes,  from  between  0  007  aiul  0.008 
metre  (1  3rd  incites^  in  diameter:  these 
Tjpes  pass  tlirough  holes  made  tor  that 
purpose^  and  are  tixed  to  puUies  t)iat 
are  ranged  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
boildiug.  iiius  each  gutter  carries 
torty-six  lengths  ot  ropes,  aitd  as  tii^re 
are  in  all  259  guttefs,  tlie  budding  is 
furnUhed  witti  11914  ropes;  now  as 
each  of  the>e  ropes  are  8  24  metres 
longy  it  follows  that  it  required  more 
Uiaii  100,000  metres,  or  seventy  hve 
miles  of  rope  when  the  buildmg  was 
^rst  constructed. 

'itie  machine   that  raises  the  brine 

is  ail  endless  chain  of  buckets  moved 

I    i>ya  water  wheel.      It  is  composed  of 

three  double  chains,  to  which  are  aU 
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tached  a  triple  row  of  wooden  buckets. 
The  brine  raised  by  these  bdckets  tubs' 
into  a  small  t>asin  from  whence  it 
r^ns  through  a  canjd  that  pas^>  along 
the  middle  of  ths  building;  from 
hence  it  rin^  into  other  canaU  which 
lie  between  ^e^h  girder,  and  from 
thCQce  it  is  di:itribjuti;d  by  twelve 
gutters,  into  tliose  which  support  the 
ropes.  Lastly  the  notches  m%<Je  ovc^ 
the  ropes  allow  it  to  pass  along  thenu 
I'he  Mirplus  that  is  not  evaporated 
dripping  upon  the  inclined  boards  that 
form  the  floor  of  the  building,  is  col- 
lected in  troughs  which  ponvey  it 
eiUier  to  the  cistern  Jl>eloiiging  to  the 
machine,  so  that  it  m^y  be  ;sgaia 
raised,  or  to  cisterns  m^d^ /9P  purpose 
to  receive  it,  and  placed  a|l  along 
the  length  of  the  floor.  The  eyapov> 
ration  by  means  of  these  l^pas  is 
much  swifter  th^n  that  caused  by 
the  faggots,  as  the 'arr  circulates  n^ore 
f.'eely,  and  exercises  its  action  upQ^  4 
greater  sut^kx. 

The  overseers  complain  of  the  slight 
effect  of  the  machine  in  raising  the 
hriue,  of  its  expense,  and  of  the  continual 
repairs  that  it  requires.  Nevertiie* 
less  it  is  proper  for  the  purpose,  as 
pumps  could  not  be  employed.  'J'he 
real  inconveniences  are  1*  that  the 
chains  ^e  tog  slight  to  resist  for  any 
lengjth  of  timie  the  force  that  b  re- 
quired ;  2^  ^bat  the  bucket  way  is  too 
stfiall,  so  that  oscillatiooi  of  the  chain 
throws  the  buckets  conlinually  against 
the  sides,  by  which  means  they  are 
briji^.  3V  in  that  the  drum  wheels 
are  top  small,  b}  whicl)  tlie  buckets 
are  bruised  agajiist  the  partitions  tiiat 
separate  the  three  chains.  4**  i^^y* 
(hat  the  chains  do  not  use  the  drum- 
heads, equally,  as  they  do  fiot  turn 
C^onstaptly  in  the  samp  plane*  but  fal) 
by  starts  from  ope  cayiiy  to  another, 
apd  derange  the  machine.  '|  h^-ir 
movement  ought  to  be  regulated^  and 
they  should  ix  made  to  ti^ro  yppn  a 
baiid  tuniisiied  with  solid  poi)?ts. 
More  brine  would  he  railed  if  the 
bu<{kets  only  rose  from  the  basii^  ^  the 
depth  ot  tne  centre  of  the  lower  dnim ; 
they  would  also  lose  much  less  brine 
if  tneir  open  mouths  were  longer., 
for  in  their  preaetit  state,  ^he  brine  of 
the  bucket  that  is  beiog  emptied^  Ma 
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upon  the  bottom  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded u,  is  scattered  about,  and  does 
not   reach  the  destined  spot. 
This  rope  shed  is  furnished  on  tlie 


tide  on  which  the  wind  most  Com- 
monly blows  with  canvass  bl'mds  or 
rollers,  and  ihese  af^  lei  down  in  veiy 
beating  weather. 
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NOriCE  OF  A  FUTURE  PUBLI- 
CATION. * 

WishinM  ike  Benevolent   Plan,   which    thtt 

Work  is  intended  to  promote,  may  Be  more 

generaliy  known,   toe  ^f  id/u  announce  the 

foJhrctni(  Praspn  tti's  of  a  Wew    Wqrk,  en' 

tilled  the  PhUanthropiit,  to  h€  pubtuM 

once  in  three  Months,  Pnee  Hatfiwrr^wn, 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enenorage 

benevolent  feelings,  akid  to  show  how  they 

Wktty  be  most  b«*nefic«aily^  exerted,  parti* 

cularly  by  pointing  nut  to  tbvae  who  ao« 

eapy  the  middle  and  siip<;rior  ranks  in  ao- 

ciety,  the  results  of  such  endeavours    as 

^ave  proved  successful    in  alleviating  the 

miset  ies  of  man,  ao^l  improving  his  moral 

cbaractc;r. 

Many  who  have  the  power  of  doing  ex* 
tensive  good,  are  too  frequently  discrmr- 
hged  fVom  attempting  it,  for  want  of, 
knowing  the  precipe  direction  in  ^hUA 
their  efforts  might  prove  efficacioas ;  snch 
characters  may  be  assisted  by  the  PhilaiH 
throptst,as  it  will  contain  dctaiU/>l  i^auy 
Charitahle  liiatttuUtms,  n<itOB|v  in  tb«$ 
United  Hrnf(domtt,  but  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, aud  more  e«peci9lly  of  those  f<ir 
the  education  of  the  pt^'^r,  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  which  must  !>«?,  10  diminish  tlie 
number  uf  cvimcs,  and  to  exalt  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation.  Tbe  means  used 
to  evade  the  operation  of  the  Act  foi* 
ADolishiiig  the  Slave  Trade,  as  well  as  the 
legal  measure;*  wMch  may  have  been  snc^ 
Cessfulty  employed  to  oounleraot  thcin, 
will  be  duly  iioiiCfd-*-the  e&>rta  (»f  ^be 
Institution  for  the  civilisation  of  Africa — 
tbe  attempt  so  succesalully  making  lor 
tbe  same  purpose  ainiMig  ibe  .Vortli  Ameri- 
can Ind^ani— the  >uh{ject  uf  Prison  Dis* 
ciplme,  aiul  the  effect  of C.ipitil  Punish* 
ment  upou  the  moral  character  of  a 
People,  will  form  an  inipurtaiit  part  of  the 
proposed  undertaking. 

Such  extracts  from  th^  works  of  res- 
pectab'e  travellers,  will  he  occas'onally 
introdttced,  as  give  a  ju4t  fucture  of  maa 
til  hisiincultivate<l  state;  and  from  the 
connections  of  inuse  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  the  Philanthropist 
uuY  he  expected  to  contain .  a  uumbei  uf 
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ongiiial  EtMiy!!  and  Comtnaiiicarioiti.  It 
it  hoped,  ihut  fhr  whole  will  r<iriij  an  iir* 
tfrtf»ting  pttbliOAtioii,  ha\  iiig  bui  one  ob* 
ji^ct,  thatof  promulKarii^  whatever  niAy 
UrealcuiattHl  tu  atren^then  th^  baitd  ot  m>- 
ciety.atrd  promote  i»iii\«rMil  benevoleuctf. 
The  proiit  of  tbU  woilt  will  be  appro- 
priata4  toth«  proDioiion  of  plana  for  tbe 
general  education  #f  the  poor. 


Tho.H«i  wbuaie  dispo^  to  encuurace 
this  undertaking  are  requested  tu  >iitd 
their  addresato  liie  Pubiiaherd,  Lopfrr.uH 
Mid  Co,  Patf rnosur  Kow  ;  J,  ana  A. 
Arch,  Coritbilt  ;  Darton  a^d  U-.f^y, 
Gracechurch       Stitti;  IK      Ph^lipfy 

Gcofffr  Yard,  tomb  rJ  Street  j  or^rcAtr 
and  Wimngi  BcUast. 


MONTHLY  REl'ROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


fN  a  recapitulation  of  the    passing 
Jl  events  ot  the  month,  and  a  short 
iurvpy  of  our  domestic  sittiaiion.  (he 
most  prominent  event  as  more  neany 
atliocting  our  immediate  interest  may 
be  reckoned  tbe    present    difficulties 
in  tbe  commercial  world,  arising  from 
the  numertius  and  exteu&ive  failures, 
which  have  occurred  both   in    Great 
Britain   and   iretand,    not    from    any 
lor  at  cause,  not   because  by  the  Union 
two  Ifgislattn'es  have  merged  into  one, 
and  i^istead  of  a  st-parate  parliament, 
respecting  which,    while    it   had    an 
existence,  little    good,  judging  from 
their  deeds,   could  be  said,  we  now 
form  a  portion  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, ot  which  we  feel  im>  inclination 
'  to  speak  in  terms  ot  praise  ;  but  these 
OTerturnings    in   trade     have     arisen 
iirom  a  catise  common  to  every  part 
of  ttie  empire,  and     which    v^ill    not 
cease  lo  operate,  so  long  as  the  pre* 
sent  unwise  policy  is    persisted  in. — 
Ail  the!»e  evils  resuit  from  the  war. 
£ut  as  this  part  of  the  subject  wJlbe 
treated  more  fully  in  ilie  C'.^mmercial 
£epor:,  it    is    uimetosary    to    enter 
more  largely   on  it    in  this  place.     If 
war  occasion  all    the   incoavt-iiiences, 
t}»e  remedy  must  be  sought  in  pkace. 
it  is    a    tasbioiiable     cant     to     say 
peace  is    unattainable,    and   the    ex* 
pression  pas&es  ft  cm  one   to    another 
without  examinatioi  •    A  war  ot  fifteen 
}eiiis  has  not  given  us  security,    but 
every     uccessive    year  fus    nK;re:ised 
our  Haii£         L«»t  ii-   'rv   zx\  rjppo^ite 
systent.     i  i*e  g-^..«.iic  |.ow  er  o\  Fraut  e 
is  a:>  kreail)  tu  Le    ilreade^l    in   war, 
as  in   pea(  e,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
in  wailare  to  recruit  our    motii    vui- 
nernble  part,  thi  siaieof  our  fioaiKts, 
or  to  re*»tore  the  lost  energies  of  tra<ie, 
which  can  alone  enable  tltese  countries 
to  bear  the  pieseiit  lo^ti  ot  lax^tic^a. 
Let  Grrai  Britam  abate  o*  ber  naugbiy- 
'>)reteiisioQi  to  ibc    domiuiou    of  tbe 


seas,  and  resolve  to  be  just  and 
mocteraic,  and  a  peace  might  apcedily 
be  tuaoe.  Even  admitting  doubts  of 
its  long  duration,  our  situation  couid 
not  be  made  worse  by  ttie  experi*- 
ment.  At  least,  suffering  humanity 
would  ha\e  a  little  respite,  and  thie 
blood  and  treasure  of  our  coui>try 
would  not  for  a  time  be  unavailingly 
lost  in  a  contest  in  w  hich  nothing  is 
gained,  and  much  is  suH'ered.  Peace 
could  probably  be  made  on  terms 
by  no  means  unreasonable :  it  would 
lie  useful  to  Bonaparte  to  consolidate 
his  power ;  we  equally  require  its  aid 
to  restore  our  energies.  In  a  season  of 
peace,  our  commerce  would  rerive, 
and  from  this  source  ire  should  pos- 
sess an  ample  equivalent  for  the  in^ 
creased  military  power  of  France.  Jn 
trade  she  caimot  rival  us  for  many 
yeai^. 

In  Ireland  additional  taxes  have  been 
lakl  on,  and  mtich  munMur  occasion^ 
ed.  How  Uie  advocates  for  war  can 
reasonably  complain,  is  not  quite  evr* 
dent.  So  long  as  war  is  carried  on, 
expen<ies  will  uurease,  and  there  must 
be  ad<titional  taxation.  The  clamorotrt 
supporters  of  uar  slK>ukI  bear  tliese 
facts  in  remembrance,  and  cease  to 
object  to  taxation,  while  tl>eir  own 
system  renders  it  abst«liiiely  neces* 
sary.  If  these  considerations  had  f^e 
weight,  perhaps  many  who  sit  quietly 
at  home,  and  loudly  raise  tbe  war. 
whoop,  woold  abate  of  their  brain- 
less ardour.  But  perhaps  no  persons 
are  more  dissatisied  with  the  weight 
of  taxef,  Iban  fhey  who  are  so  an- 
xrous  10  assume  an  exchisive  claim 
to  the  abused  and  mi>appned  tenn 
of  loyalty.  Ihese  seeming  contra- 
dictiona  arise  from  the  same  motire, 
an  iuordiuaie  selfishness.  They  seek 
to  i^raw  a  ^hiu  from  a  manopoly  of 
specbus  prttencep,    but   they  like  to 
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to  give  th^r  support  in  words,  but 
cbuse  rather  that  others  suould  give 
moiiey,  aod  scrU|>le  not  by  every  arti- 
fice to  evade  their  proportion 
of  conlribution  to  what  they  thein«. 
selves  afTect  to  call  a  just  aud  neces- 
gary  war. 

home  of  the  London  clergy  have 
been  holding  meetings  in  their  parishes, 
and  accusing  reformers  of  promoting 
dissentton;  but  are  not  they  them- 
selves liable  to  a  just  recrimination^ 
Do  they  not  promote  'dissentton  by 
tftieir  counter  reMiluiions  ?  An  oppo- 
sition to  ex  rting  establishments  must 
be  either  good,  or  bad,  accord'mgto 
the  motives  of  the  opposers,  and  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  th^  things 
opposed.  No  party  whether  in  power, 
or  out  of  power,  has  a  right  to  as- 
sume without  examination,  tliat  an 
•pposition  to  them  must  necessarily 
be  bad.  The  question  must  be  de* 
lermined  by  reason,  and  souna  an^u* 
ment.  An  obstmate  sc*al  for  retention 
may  be  as  unrea«onable,  and  as  liable 
to  produce  irritation  and  ioflamma- 
tioAf  as  a  zeal  for  innovatioo. 

The  necessity  tor  taxes  in  Ireland 
was  increased  by  the  injudicious  and 
immoral  policy  of  abating  the  duty 
on  whiskey.  Biit  may  it  not  be  con- 
stdered  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to 
secure  the  landed  interest,  that  the 
cheapness  of  tlie  poison  of  ardent 
spirits  is  pennitted  to  increase  our 
naiiowU  vice,  ami  that  foniioess  for 
intoxication  which  is  unhappily  cha» 
racteristic  of  our  country  ? 

The  manufacturers  of  Dublin  are 
in  gr^^  distress.  If  their  employers 
have  lelt  the  pressure  ot  the  times, 
%he  poor  weaver  and  artisan  accus- 
tomed to  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
have  felt  ttie  difficulties  wUh  accu* 
niulated  weight  The  one  may  have 
to  part  with  some  of  their  super- 
fluities, and  ascend  to  the  third  ^ tor} , 
or  even  to  the  garret,  but  what  must 
become  €f{  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  cellar,  when  their  weekly  or 
daily  fiind  to  feed  themselves*  and 
their  crying  infants,  n  taken  from 
them  by'  the  dbtresses  of  the  times. 
'I 'hey  were  already  in  a  state  in  which 
tliey  could  sink  no  lower,  without 
actually  encounterinfl(  starvation.  But 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  state 
^  Dublin.  A  large  city  is  not  a 
suiiahle  seat  of  mauuiacture.    lasticb 


an  unnatui^l  situation,  scasbhs  ofdis* 
tress  frequeiilly  occur,  and  |>eriodically 
visit  tiio^e  victims  of  bad  policy,  and 
of  their  own  imprudence,  in  whom 
thoughtless  habiti  of  i  in  pro  violence  aie 
chef  i->hed,  nut  only  by  their  own  fatal 
propen  ity  toilrinking  whibkey,  but 
by  the  blunders  of  !>tatesmei»,  and  es* 
pecially  by  that  system,  to  v^hch 
they  have  hoen  taught  to  look  tor 
relief.  Instead  of  relying  on  their 
own  powers,  and  beting  instruct- 
ed in  tlic  necesbity  of  providing  iur 
their  wants  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  by  prudence  and  fiu- 
gality,  they  are  accustomed  to  lock 
lor  assi^ance  from  the  uncertain  sup- 
plies of  ti^anty  balls,  aud  chanty  playsr 
mere  palliative:),  Mhich  increased  the 
eviU  by  tcacinng  dependence  on  tl»e 
supplies  drawn  from  the  luxuries  of 
tho>e  above  them.  Government  in 
the  present  instance  liave  stepped 
forward,  and  procured  the  natioiiat 
bank  to  offer  to  lend  .f  200, 000,  as  a 
means  of  supporting  public  credit. 
The  intention  is  good,  but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  the  means  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed  cf 
atfording  elVectual  relief.  'Ihe  pre- 
sent pressure  arises  from  too  large  a 
stock  of  manutactures'hing  on  hand. 
I'he  plan  of  giving^  money  to  the 
maimtacturers  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
increases  tne  stock,  anU  adcU  to  the  evil, 
ihe  common  council  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  have  ai  a  meeting  on  the 
20th  instant  parsed  by  a  br^e  ma-  * 
jority,  resolutions  to  the  following 
import,  but  the  court  of  Aldermen  re- 
^UM*d  tlietr  concurrence. 

«*  Resolved.  Tliat  wc  noiv  !eel  as  we 
have  atwaysi  re>L,  an  iitiiibukeii  loyalty  to 
our  ifovfrt^ijrti  kiufr  Geor?e  the  third,  and 
the  kucctbsioii  uf  his  royal  bou«c  ;  and 
«c  have  to  lament  that  hi»  Hiajesty  should 
have  been  so  giussly  imposed  on  by  his 
uiiiiisrei!;,  as  in  tf  rininating  the  last  ses- 
sions of  parliament  to  statt:  the  growing 
prospeiity  of*  Ireland,  when  bis  ministt^rf, 
in  inakint;  sucu  rr{ireseiiiaiions  to  hi«  ma* 
jesty^inu^t  lia«e  known  that  ihe  v«iy 
r^verx'  WAS  aud  is  the  fact. 

'*  UtS4ilv-ed.  That  the  present  distress 
anil  g'uwnig  oiisrortuuei«  of  Ireland  haiu 
arisen  trocn  not  h.tviug  a  rtsiUviit  parlia- 
ment,who  aiune  would  be  capable  o!  know- 
ingthe  leal  wants  of  this  country,  and 
providing  for  them  adequate  remedies, 
and  we  are  the  more  fortified  in  this  our 
opinion  by  the  m^ngi|,f|^  Jii^hurh^  U*^  lute 
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moo iti  Oils  Ay<:tein  of  taxation  was  iiupo-ied 
Co  thi:>  couMtry,  and  wiiich  in  contraiy  to 
every  simnd  p^  iiiciple  of  legislatiou  ;  we 
theiefore  appeal  to  our  conntryinen  and 
f  Ilou-  citizens  to  roin«  forward  lu  corpo 
rate  b<)dit:s,  and  in  county  and  grand  jury 
iiieetine'!,  to  demand  a  rettoratrou  of  that 
OonMitution  vfbicb  i&  our  birtb-right,  and 
otuhicb  we  liave  heen  diapotfsesscd  by 
ImimI  and  corruption.'' 

They  have  likewise  ordered  the 
port  J  ait  of  Mr.  Foster  to  fie  re- 
moved from  the  mansion  house,  he 
having  forfeited  the  coiifideiice  of  the 
nation.  If  cool  reHection  had  repressed 
the  ebullitions  ot  party,  it  is  probable 
this  portrait  would  never  have  been 
placed  it)  the  ftttuation  from  which 
It  is  now  displaced 

The  tirst  resolution  conveys  a  merited 
censure  on    the  conduct     of     minis- 
ters tor  grossly  misrepresenting  the  state 
of   Iff  land,   and  assuming  its  a;r(m  in^ 
prosperits  in  opposition  to  the  facts  dr- 
monstraiedby  woefal  experience  withm 
the  last  few  months,  and  shows  a  proper 
return  o^  public  spirit  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  ciiy.    All  agree  ti tat  some 
thing  IS  wrong,   but    in    tite   opinion 
of  some  ilie  evil  is  still  more  <  eepiy 
seated,  than  as  arising  from  the  union. 
Whether   this  measure   was    good    or 
bad  in  itself,  the    means  by  wh»ch  it 
was  brout»ht  abott,     will    stamp    dis 
grace   upoti  the  actors  in  the  pa^eof 
histoiy.      Never  was  greater  political 
profiiaacy,  or  a  more  total  disregard 
to  alt  pruiclple  manifested,    than     on 
that  occasion.     '1  he   bribers,  und  the 
bribed,   anil  the   holhw    opfiosers    of 
this    measure     are    involved     in  one 
common  ititamy.     But  if  the  ci.mmon 
council  of  Dulllin  are  disponed  to  m- 
ve>ttgite  fully  the  causes  of  ourcom* 
inercial  di>tre.^s,    and    the    weight    of 
fixation,  they  must  look  further  than 
tlie  union.      The  cause  will  be  found 
iji  the  liar.      But  probably   lhe\  are 
•  not  prepared  for  so    strong  a  censure 
li)  administration,    as"  the  true    solu^ 
tion  of  such  a  question  v^ouid  produce. 
It  is  a  symptom  ot  bud  times>^when 
scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  ve 
have  not  to  alluiie  to  soroe   fresh  in> 
Maine  of  suftiefiog    in    the    cau>e  of 
tne  peoplt>,  and  ot  iree  iiiquiry.     While 
p<^ulaiors    es<*a|>e,    and      those    who 
i*ave   been  long  living   on  the   public 
kp^>iis,  are    Mt    at     quiet,    while  the 
pensioners  of  tiie  state,  the   holders  of 
sinecure  places*  and  they  who  receive 


enormous  sabriet  fm  dokg  liUle»  en- 
joy tlieir  ^ns,  which  so  beaviiy  load 
the  mtdule  and  Jowtr  dasses,    as    to 
threaten  that   '*  the  additional   pouiul 
put  oil,  mav  at  last  break  ttie    park 
iiorse's    back,"    wliiie    those    pubiic 
mendicants  of  the  higher   rank  ioll  at 
case,  supported  by  a  focced  ami  ex- 
travagaHt  .m;untenaucej  if  au   U4ilucky 
wight  vents  his  feelings  ki  terois  too 
strong  for   the   nerves    of  |ia»ipered 
and  morbid  dcltoacy,  he  is    immedi- 
ately caught  4n  ine   legal    trap,    aod 
Ike  utmost  stretch  o(  power  is  exerted 
against  nim;  while  to    \^e    shame  of 
.the    people  be  a  told,  (bey  look  cofdiy 
€Ni.  say  in  thoughtless  apathy  be  has 
been  too   iraprudeut«  and  joip    wilb 
the   saieiliie*  of   power    in    all    their 
aggravations    against    the    object     of 
mnnsteridl  vengeance.     Ihe  herd  un- 
aerierou.^iy  forsake  ike  stricken   deer. 
vVe  liave  again  and  again  to  compiam 
of  the    tngraiiiuch   of   the  counu^y  ; 
it  IS  extremely   baA  poik:y    to  leiAve 
unsupponed  those  who    »tep  forward! 
as  tiie  advocates  of  the  rignls  of  the 
people  ;  it  tends  to  discourage  others 
tirom  coming  forward    in    the   public 
service,  when  liiey  sec  sucb  hiuitWr- 
ence  and  apathy,  and  sugge^s  the  lu* 
quiry,   wheie    will    be    the    viriuoua 
reconi  pease  to   serve    an    ungraU/ui 
peopled     .The    kehng    of   conscious 
rectitude  may  support  a  lewgeneroMs 
spirits    in    sacrrficing    mufk    to    the 
public  i^tiod,  but  there  is  in  tjie   Imj- 
man  mtnd  a  tendency  to  grow    cool 
and   indifferent    al^^o,  unless    the   ap- 
probation ut    iHjmbers  clierishes    the 
patriotic  Aame.      it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that    individuals    can  neglect, 
their  own  busincM  to  make  a    coin, 
a^on  cause  with  the  sufieier ;   but  be 
is  fairly  entitled    to  the  expression  of 
sympathy Y  sodecidetily  made  knowD  aa> 
to  render  such  piosecutious  unpopular. 
Liberty    is  in    danger   of    being  lost^ 
it  the  pie:>s  is  tiiaci^led,  and  Iree  dis- 
cussion *o  narrowed,  that  a  mau  mu^t 
write,  as  d  ttie  attorney 'general  ••  over^ 
looked  ericn  line.**     Ilia  five  expres- 
sion of  tnought  will    be    damped    if 
advantage  is    taken  ot  an  ungtiarUed. 
word:  uhich  in  d>e  li«rr)r  vor  ardour 
ol  comi^Okition  may  slip  in,    and    be 
who  writes   with    a  sword    suspendecl 
over  his   head,    will    seldom    possess 
sufiiciint  strength  of   mind    to    write 
Htc^Uy  or enttgcticall J.    .TM.pfjBi^ 

uigitizea  oy  v_j  v^v/'^iv^ 
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may  Hsue  forth  tun^  mawki^i)  lull^- 
\f%es,  or  vcoally  sing  jthe  prai$es  of 
tho^e  in  poorer;  but  pndcr  bucn  cir- 
cuai!«tanctfs,  V  e  shadow  only  of  a 
Dii^hlv  i>aaie  w  II  r.emain. 

i  iie»e    reflecJioiis    are    preparatory 
to  the    tiitroducOoa     of    the  ca^e   of 
Wiilum   CVbliCtt,    the    well     known 
writer  o  tne  Weekly  HegUer  ;  a  man 
wlio  at  present,  at  Iea>t,  lit^scrves  well 
of  his   wouutry.      He  has  been  found 
guilty    of    a 'libel     on    ihe    Germaii 
irg^ion,  and  sentenced  to  an  im  prison - 
mcai  of  two  years    in    Newgate,    to 
pay  a  fim-  of  a^lOOO,  and  aherwjrds 
to  (iiid   !iecuritied    for    im  good    be- 
haviour for  ieven    years,    hunself    in 
J:S000,  and  two  securities  for  i:  1000 
cacn.      We    are     to    recollect     tliat 
he  himself  was  a    soldier,     wno  rose 
from  the  ranks,   and  has  that  warnilii 
of  ft-eling  wnich  may  reasonaul)     oe 
expected,  under   such  circDnislancesi 
when  ue   described  the  German  Legi- 
on called   in  to  quell    a    meeting   of 
the  local  inilitia  at  bly.      Indeed   in 
a  fair  e  timate  of    his 'political   prin- 
ctptes,  a  bijs  to    his  fir»t    profession, 
aud  a  (badness  for  military  glory  ap- 
pear to  lead  him    at  times,  to  coun- 
kCBance  tiiat  system  of  military  p,>w.'r, 
to  which  the  present    unhapp)    slate 
of  Europe  appears    in  danger  of  ra- 
pidly propelUug  the  pre^^ent  civilized 
portuMi  of  the  globe,  and  of  bringing 
It  baik  again    to   the    barbarism    of 
thoie  wisely  called    the    heroic   age«. 
These  remarks  on  the  tendency  to  mi- 
litary despi>tis:n  incidentally  occurred, 
aad  have  no  iinmediaie    bearing    on 
the  question  ol  hi:»    punishanent,    for 
00  this  point    he    an  t    tiie    attorney 
general  have  probably  a  rtimilar  pi-e- 
iitlection.     H^e  is  now    deserving    of 
public  symp^.thy:  and  tnat  support  con - 
tared  by  public  feeling.    He  shows  an 
uodaunted  mind,  and  that  hin  spirit  is  un. 
broken, '  appears  by  tne  following  ex 
tfactfromhis  Ueg.sterofthe  I4ch  inst. 
"  I  begin  the  eixlfteenth  volume  in   a 
prison    ^la  this  respecr,  however,  I  only 
fhfirf;  the  lot  of  many  men,  who  have  in- 
habited this  very  pHson  before  roe ,  nor 
have  I  the  smallest  doubt,   th^t  I   »hall 
li^reafter'be  eoabied  to  follow  the  exampt« 
df  those  dien.     On  the  triumphing,    the 
lN)tti]<ii«ssjt>y,tbe  feaiftini^  an<t   shouting, 
ttf  the  peeulacors,  or  public    r«»bber«,  And 
of  all  those,  whether,  profligate  or  hypo- 
oiiltsalvUlaliiiyff  wb»nlh4>ve  bMAtho 
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scourge,  I  look  with  cvmt^mpC ;  knowing 
very  well,  feeling  in  my  heart,  that  my 
siCiiati9o,  even  at  this  time,  m  infinitely 
preferttiHe  to  their»  j  and,  as  to  thu  future, 
1  can  r«a!«onably  promise  my  sell  days  of 
i>«ace  and  happiness,  while  conlinuai 
4lrt-ail  must  l^a^int  their  guilty  minds  ; 
while  every  Ktir,  and  e'yery  kound  oiuttt 
maj^e  tbcfn  quake  for  fear.  Thtir  day 
is  y*ii  toc|w>me. 

He  bju  been  chargpd  with  base 
lucre,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  advocate  of  tl)e  people  does  n^t 
take  the  shqrie^t  roatl  to  make  his 
fortune.  1  ijp  people  hayp  no  places 
or  pensions  ip  bestoy  ;  they  are  even 
so  careless  as  to  be'  i^iggantlly  in  di-.* 
pensing  the  due  m^ed  pf  praise  to 
their  defender*.  Ihe  mahagers  of 
tlie  press  seek  oql  olhpr  in**aiis  i  they 
too  frequently  frai))^»  their  columns 
to  suit  the  varying  fash ip^  of  opinion, 
and  by  the  help  of  deceptive  flosses, 
and  artful  suppressions,  seek  ^o  makf 
**  the  worse  appear  the  hetiej:  reason," 
and  thus  recommend  them^lves  t(^ 
tjie  notice  of  government  j  they  ar^ 
in  no  fear  ol  prosecutionsi  or  of 
"  being  caught  tripping,*' 

**They  would  not  with    a  peremptory 

tone, 
As«ert  the  note  upon  the  face  their  own,** 
if  they  thought  it  would  dis* 
•please  their  superiors,  or  lessen  the 
number  of  their  subscribers,  when 
k)>alty,  or  ratlier  a  pretence  to  ii^ 
IS  the  reigning fetthion.  ihe  proprie- 
tors and  e<iiton  of  our  periodical 
publications  have  much  in  their  power 
m  giving  a  right  or  wrong  directiofi 
to  the  public  taste  ;  they  are  caterers 
for  the  public,  who  are  often  too  in- 
dolent to  judije  for  themselves,  but 
without  du>crmiinatioD  take  what 
is  set  before  then) : 

<*  While  sloth  seduces  most,  too  weak  to 

beat-. 
The  nnsupiiorcable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  »wallowing,therofore,  without  pau^Q 

or  choice. 
The  total  grist  uonifted,  husks  and  all.»» 

1  he  managers  of  the  press,  mcluding 
authors,  proprietors,  aixl  all  others  in 
tlieir  respective  stations  should  act 
on  principle.  He  wuo  says  what  lie 
does  not  tnink,  or  suppresses  '  from 
interested  moirves,  lest  the  sale  et  a 
work  may  be  injured,  or  the  number 
01  subscribers   Iesi^©sd»y4i.vacti^ale4 
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by  bait  lucre,  while  Cobbelt,  and 
they  who  un  auntetlly  jjublUh  uo- 
\r«  koine,  unpalatable,  but  useful  truths, 
stand  acijUJltea  of  ibe  chait^e  which 
retoils  ou  the  lj*-aiis  of  tliose  who 
make    an  untoumlfd  accusation. 

A«  a  token  ot  reviving  spirit,    and 
of  the  precis  recovering  amid  all    the 
•liackle>  altempied  to  be  im  posed  on 
it,  and  that  some  are  still  willing  to 
prcsf  rve  the  rigiits  of  free  discussion, 
wc  give  an  extract  from   a  prospectus 
of  a  new  paper  td  be    published    hi 
Cornwall,  to  be  called  th?    Cornwall 
Advertiser,    or    fftst    Briton.      The 
•cntimtnts     are      de5»erving     of    ap- 
,  probation,  as  they  show  a  right  feeling, 
and  revive  the  hope  of  just "  politico  I 
opinions  gradually  making  theu"  way.- 
<*  rhuii  a  light  in  feeble  tiuies, 
Independence  here  shall  reigu, 
OrM}oi),if  circling  distant  clioies. 
Shall  here  relulgeiit  rise  again." 
•*  A  Newspaper,  entitled, 
THK  CO  a  Sn'A  LL  AD  V  H  U  flSER, 

"  Prisca  t'ides.^* 
**  To  THE  Public. ..The  libeity  of  dis- 
cussing public  measures,  and  of  pro- 
liounciiif  on  ihe  conduct  of  public  men, 
if  so  e>«eDtial  to  freedom  itself,  that, 
where  *^thi3*  privile.-e  d«»e«  not  exist,  the 
KOv«rnir;eiit,  whatever  form  it  may  as- 
fume,  i^  substan'iallv-  de^jpotict  fi»r,  if 
the  people  are  prevented  Iroin  exprtssing 
their' jud^iuent  respecting  the  wiwioni 
«iid  ijitcjcr'ty  of  tho^e  who  hold  the  helm 
Qf  the  state,  tlie  fovernaicot  i$  without 
cotiti-oul,  ai»d  the  naliuo  without  redress. 
The  pie«  is  justly  considered  the  chuf 
wgaii  of  this  liberty;  it  is  |f^  rough  thit 
inedmni  thajt  .iti»*oru»ation  is  cifct»latcd 
through  the  nation,  and  that  public  opi- 
nion, with  jptntly  »»*e;iin?  wavv',  lolls 
fiifward,  uu^^l  i.t  rtache:$  every  corner  uf 
the  l>*nd. 

•*  To  secure  a  cnedioip  for  free  and  im- 
partial diKCOssion  ;  to  check  whilst  it  ik 
possible,  l^e  headlong  jtop^'iit  of  pu.bliQ 
•buse>;  til' recover,  and  transmit  unin»- 
paired  to  iip^teriiy  th^t  Micred  consti- 
tution, m  charly  purchased  by  our  aur 
cestors  ;  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  <>f 
tiis  country  on  opportunity  ol  express- 
i  ig  tneir  unfetteied  opiu'on,  and  of 
juiging  fairly  respeclinx  the  great  ques^ 
tion  of  p^rliauienl^ry  reform,  wiibout 
\rhich  every  other  species  of  civil  re- 
form is  but  a  delusion,  ^he  friends  (»f  thi|t 
frcatanU  uccesbary  measure  have  deter- 
liiiued  lo  ei»ubli>b  a  News  paper  in  Corn- 
wall. 

A  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Irc- 
|iiid  was  held  uutbe   Ulb  iastant  io 


Dublin  to  ponsider  of  measures  to 
take  on  the  rejection  of  their  peti- 
tion. After  warm  debates  on  tbc 
eligib'ilitj  of  presenting  another  peti- 
tion to  parliament,  a  petition  to 
the  Kiogi  an4  an  address  to  the 
Britiih  nation,  a  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment to  the  first  ot  Noveihber  was 
carried. 

1  he  Orange  processions  on  the  12tli 
of  this  monib  have  in  some  places 
been  less  numerously  attended  tnan 
in  preceding  years, '  and  even  somo 
who  were  formerly  foremost  on  those 
occasions  have  this  year  declined  lo 
form  a  part  of  so  injudicious  an 
exhibition.  Such  a  return  to  sound 
policy  is  highly  comnnendable,  and 
H  is  hoped,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  forerunner  of  the  gene- 
ral disuse  Ol  a  practice,  tjfbich  tends 
to  perpetuate  dissension,  and  keep 
aiive  an  injurious  irritation  of  tbe  pub- 
iic  uund. 

After  so  circumstantial  a  review 
of  our  domestic  situation,  an  object 
to  us  of  more  iai  mediate  importance, 
a  short  account  of  the  state  cj  foreign 
powers  may   be  sufttcient. 

Every  motive  of  policy,  and  reci- 
procity of  tceiing should  intimately  con- 
nect UN  with  the  IJnited  Stales  pf  Norlli 
Ameiica.  But  this  war  which  imbitters 
every  thing,  and  that  mean  jealousy 
whicn  lurks  in  the  minds  of  sonw  against 
the  Americans  for  throwing  oft  the  yoke 
ot  Britain,  has  misled  our  statesmen, 
and  endangered  oui  amicable  relations 
w»th  tlidt  country.  Our  claim  to  un- 
disputed dominion  by  sea,  and  the 
ttqually  absurd  aggressions  of  France 
by  land  have  distressed  the  Amcri- 
cai.s,  and  Mt  them  at  a  loss  to  which 
sidi-to  turn  themselves,  llieir  go- 
vernaient,  has  not  been  fully  sup- 
poited  hi  tlieir  plans  by  the  peo^^e, 
and  tne  influence  oi  the  popuhi'  voice 
on  a  free  goyemiwcot,  which  even  if 
occasionally  in  error,  we  ought  to 
res|>ect,  has  decided  against  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  an  embargo, 
and  non"intercourse,  which  were  a- 
<|opied  at  first,  and  ^hich  perhaps 
^ere  tiie  wisest  steps  tb^  could  be 
taken  to  ^void  open  hostility,  and 
keep  put  of  the  reach  of  Ihe  con- 
tending powers  of  £urope.  For  a 
view  of  tiie  difficulties  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can government  we  refer  to  tbe  ad- 
dresses firom   New- York  to  the  late 
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•nd  present  President,  and  their  an- 
swers given  among  ibe  documents  at 
the  conclusion  of  iW\%  article,  and 
which  our  readers  will  find  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  parties  among  them* 
We  also  insert  in  the  same  phice,  an 
aaswer  from  the  house  of  representa* 
tives  of  Massacbusets  to  their  gover* 
nor,  which  forcibly  shows  the  diffi- 
culties arising  to  the  United  Slates 
from  the  pressure  of  France  on  one 
baody  ami  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other. 

Commercial    cupidity    and  a  desire 
to  sacrifice  future  safety  and  respecta- 
bility to  the   prospect,   probably  vde* 
lusive,    of    present   gain,    appear    to 
have  influenced  the  Anvericau  people 
and   caused  them  to  lose  tne  advan- 
tages they  miglil    hav6  reaped    from 
the  enforcement  o\  the  embargo  and 
Don- intercourse ;  for  hadtliese  measures 
been  steadiiy  and  uniformly  persevered 
in,  the  difficulties  of  these    countries 
would   probably  have  forced  them  to 
yiel^i  in  just  concession  to  the  claims 
of  Americans,  for  exactly  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  repeal  of  each  of  these 
measures,  we  were  feeling  the  accu- 
mulated want  of  a  supply  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  form  the    basis    of   our 
manufactures,  and    also    of  a  market 
for  our   maaufiictured  articles.      'ihe 
character    of    the    American  govern- 
ment has  thus   assumed    the  appear- 
ance  of  being  vacillating  and  unsteady, 
and  by  such    conduct  the  Americajis 
have  materially    injured    their   causje 
and  their  reputation   for  political  wis- 
dom. 

Bonaparte  by  one  of  tliose  acts 
of  power  so  common  to  conquerors, 
who  are  seldom  restrained  by  jus- 
tice, and  who  like  Caesar  blush  for 
nothing  "but  an  ill  fought  field,"  has 
annexed.  Holland  to  France.  Proba- 
bly the  situation  of  Holland  will  not 
be  made  worse  by  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, nor  are  we  likely  to  lose  except 
so  far  as  jan  increased  energy  of  a  new 
police  under  the  more  immediate  di- 
rection of  France,  may  render  the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures  into 
the  continent  through  Holland  more 
difficult. 

The  continent  of  Europe  lies  pros- 
trate at  the  teet  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror. Austria,  dazzled  by  the  alii- 
ahce  with  him,  and  associating   one 
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oi  the  Princesses  of  the  hoifse  of  Haps- 
burgh  with  the    new    dynasty   of  the 
Corsican  soldier  of  fortune,   who  par- 
takes of  the  common  rise  of  all  those 
called  ancient    families  whici]  b>  suc- 
cess have  risen  to  eminence^  and  only 
appear  great  to  us,  as   viewed  through 
the  vista  of  antiquity,  uaitb  v^iih  eager 
expectation  to  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  spoil  of    lurkey,  now   ••nodding 
to  its    fall,"    and    likel>    speedily  to 
crumble  by  the    weigl»t  of  its   cum- 
brous .  materials.     Prussia    in  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  the   lion  when 
his  appetite  prompts  iiim,    remains  in 
a  nerveless  and  unprotected  state,  wait- 
ing the     caprice    of    the    conqueror. 
Sweden,  internally  convulsed,  artbrds 
scenes  ot    coufusion    and  dark  cabal, 
white  Denmark  irritated  against  Eng- 
land, from   motives  of  resentment   for 
the  attack    on  her    capital,  ai^l    tlie 
capture  of  her  fleet,  lends   uituuiing 
assistance    to    further    the    views    of 
tVance.     1  he  prudence  of  Denmark 
has  appeared  consjiicuous  through  the 
dangers    which      have    attended    the 
warfare  of  twenty    ye^rs,    which    iias 
desolated  Europe  and  so  totally  changed 
the  state  of  the  continent,  or  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Western  Family. 
Kussia  is  at    present  drawn   into  the 
vortex  of   French    politics,   governed 
by  the  unsteady  and  imbecile  Alexan- 
der, once  gratuitously  styled  the  mag. 
nanimous  ally  of  Britain.     White  Eus« 
sia  contmues  to  act  in  servile  dt-pen- 
dance  on  1*  ranee  she  may  be  permitted 
to  retain  her  present  show  of  power 
but  her   ueakiy  governed   and  widely 
extended  provinces  are  ill  calculated 
to  cope  wiUi  the  legions    of  France, 
when    the    deep    policy    of    Freitch 
intrigue  shall    place    them    again    iti 
oppofition. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  peninbula 
of  Spam  and  Portugal.  Perhaps  at 
the  pre.sent  moment  the  contest  h 
decided,  but  if  the  issue  is  prolrdclrd, 
the  event  may  speedily  be  ex  petted. 
Great  loss  of  treasure  and  a  prodigal 
waste  of  human  life,  and  the  extremes 
of  human  sutferings  have  cliaracteraed 
the  unavailing  aid  given  by  Britain 
on  this  occasion.  Ferdinand,  and 
things  as  they  were,  could  not  stand 
in  competition  with  the  physical,  foicc 
of  tlie  French,  aided  by  liie  moral 
energy  acquired  k»y  de);te(»u&ly  s««kr 
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n^  to  blend  with  it  the  cau»e  oj 
reform,  and  the  abolition  ot  the  in- 
quisiiion,  and  all  the  olher  abuses,  of 
the  old  jjovernmenl. 

English  aid  may  not  probably  much 
longer  retard  the  re  union    ot    Sicily 
uiio   Naples.    To  prevent  the  fall  of 
this  branch  of  the   house  of  Bourbon, 
the  phdanthropi:>t  can  feei    little    in- 
terest,   wheq  he  recollects  the   liorrid 
barbarities  practised  by    them    a    few 
years    ago,    when     they    vainly  hop- 
ed   they   had    regained   their  tormer 
power.      The    acts    of     cruelty    then 
practised,  sanctioned  by*  the  presence 
of  a  British  fleet,  were  seldom  equal- 
led in    the    annals    of    civilized    war, 
and  witi)  some  other  events  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  which  have    marked     the 
last  twenty  years,  niise  strong  doubts, 
as  to  allowing  to  this  age  the  claim 
for  civilization  and  refinement  of  which 
it  boasts.    The  excesses  ot  the  French 
revolutti>n  aife  deservedly  stigmatized, 
and  are  entitled  to  menlea  execration  ; 
but  the  acts  of  regular  govemmenls, 
aye  in  many    instances   not    less    the 
objects    of    honest    indignation     and 
irirtuous  reprobaMon.    In  the  page  of 
impartial    mstory   both    will    clesccnd 
with  marked  disapprobation    to    pos- 
terity, and  show  that    Voltaire's  alle- 
gory of  the  monkey  and    the    ty^er 
IS    not  alone    descriptive    of  French 
manners.    Other  nations  must  come  in 
lor  theirshareol  the  unhappy  mixture  of 
frivolity    and    cruelty    so    deservedly 
kished  uuder  this  simile.      This   age 
^  protluces  a  strange  anomaly  of  civiitza- 
I'len  and  barlxkrism. 

Revolirtionary  muvementf  are  again 
apparent  in  some  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Caraccas  make  an  etl'ort 
fm-  emancipation.  Miranda  has  been 
for  a  ion^  tiroesON^ing  the  seeds  of  re- 
Tolution  10  his  nativr  country.  Whe- 
ther the  Inhabitants  possess  the  energy, 
tne  perseverance,  liie  coolness,  tl»c 
self  denial,  the  willingness  to  bear 
privations,  the  fortitude,  the  courage, 
m  short  tht  virtues  necessary  to  inbore 
fuccess  to  revolutions,  t%  still  pro- 
bieinatical.  Doubis  arise  and  tend  to 
moderate  the  cherishing  of  ^any  vtry 
&anguij>e  hopes.  If  they  r*eaily  pos- 
sess kulVicient  powers  of  endurance 
within  them^^elves,  there  is  a  danger 
of  their  pians  bei  g  thwarted,  by  one 
or  both  of  the  belligerents  of  Burope, 
aiTcciu^^  as  ia  the  case  of  Spatu  and 


Toiiugal  to  a/Tord  ielir.f,  butinrealit/ 
seeking  only  selfishly  to  draw  prohc 
to  themselves,  and  practising  ou  iLe 
credulit)  of  those  who  trust  thk-ui.  If 
the  llame  of  revolution  spreads  to  I^ 
Plata  and  Prru,  the  events  at  BueiMi^ 
Ay  res,  will  not  tend  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in   (he  British  name. 

The  old  couit  of  Portugal  in  their 
residence  in  Brazil  do  not  appear 
to  Irave  gained  wi&dom  by  tneir  nii-- 
fortuiies  or  transportation  across  the 
ocean.  The  same  cabals,  the  same 
petty  squabbles  of  a  court,  that  ha- 
tred to  liberty,  and  a  total  iguoiai.cc 
of  the  true  priucipltni  of  trade,  equally 
stamp  their  proctedings  with  folly, 
in  their  ciiange  of  situation  as  cha- 
racterized them  in  Portugal.  '\  he 
inhabitants  of  a  court  do  not  readify 
learn  to  profit  by  experience,  'i  hey 
are  loo  ollen  only  fit  tor  the  hospital  of 
incurables,  the  mighty  Lazar  house 
which  contains  that  great  class  of  muo- 
kind  who  refuse  all  instruction. 

India  presents  no  subject  of  pleasing 
contemplation  to  the  sagacious  pofi'^^ 
tician,  who  looks  beyond  the  prnient 
moment.  A  discontented  army,  active 
and  vigilant  hordes  waiting  for  au 
opportunity  of  annoyance  till  up 
the  back  ground  in  India,  while  at 
home,  a  bankrupt  company  bori owing 
money  to  pay  a  high  dividend,  and 
by  an  appearance  of  fictitious  wealth, 
adding  to  the  general  dilusion  as  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large, 
alarm  and  terrify  the  calm  observeii 
of  passing  evenis,  who  **froui  the 
loop  hoKs  of  retreat,'*  view  the  pieseut 
shilting  scenes,  and  give  warning  of 
approaching  danger.  But  they  hkc 
Cassandra  have  too  generalty  the  fate 
of  being  mocked  for  their  pains,  uiid 
giving  their  warnings  in  vain. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Ai  deteripthe  of  tkf  i^oiirfof  the  Amtr,rnn 

Governmtni  tn  titepretent  rmh,  when  tk^^ 

are  uuaMl  by   tlu  ko*ltiities  vfihr  nv*ti 

J^we/t  ij" vronte  and  t*nj^iund,  and  iheir 

Couiueh  enfeebled  by  xcnnt  qf  UHuntmitf  at 

home,  and  ta  lunuiuitve  vf  the  btitle  qf 

Parlies  'jDith  them,  xthich  piodnccs  suck  m 

vaciiiutioH  m  their  publk  acts,   xoe  present 

our  Headers  with  the/oUt,wiftg 

Addresses  of  the  Gei.eral  AeptiblicJiD 

Conauiitteeof  New   York,  in  behalf,   and 

by  order  of  their  canitituenta,  to  Jauiet 

Madiaon  and  Thomas  Jeffcr^n,  the  Prc- 
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fil*f»t»nd  \^^t  Pretidentt   of  the  Uuited 
Sutet,  with  their  » -spective  aiin  vers. 
TO  J^^ir:s  MADISON, 

PgESIDF.NT   »>    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tour  republican  fellow  citizens  of  the 
rify  and  county  of  N^'W-york,  at  a  f^enerat 
TDeetiui,  d:reoitfd  m  to  addri'«>!}  you,  to 
»!cpress  the  h:gh  cun6deocc  whicli  they 
rcpo^  III  ytMir  taleu^<  and  int.-^nty,  and 
their  full  detevminaliuii  to  support  the 
Tight*  aod  goveniiueritof  our  country. 

*{o\\r  clertion,  sir,  to  the  chief  ina'zis- 
tracy  of  the  union,  was  an  evctit  which  af- 
firded  u»  thepr  atcst  oati.sfncnon.  Your 
aiicifut  and  uninterrupted  friendship  wilh 
Mr.  Jetfefson,  the  experience  wuirh  you 
have  obtained  in  a  lon^  course  of  puhlic 
life,  to.ic*!ther  with  the  inttfgrity,  ability 
•nd  usKfulrtrss,  with  tvbich  >  ou  bave  filled 
many  of  the  mo"»i  iojportaiit  stations  in 
»«>CK«v,  are  valuable  pleclj:cs  to  ytmr 
country  of  the  patriotism,  dii^cernmenL 
and  Dnnness  vritb  which  the  go^erninctit 
will  be  admintstered. 

W^e  rejfiic«  the  more  in  your  well  merit- 
ed rhe^'aiion,  because  in  manifeiiling  t'le 
attachuQcnt  of  tJi<i  people  to  rfpnblican 
principles,  and  to  /4<we  practical  rules  qf 
eliiCtron  vohtch  are  so  estenUtfl  to  L'tc  prmfVi" 
iiofi  ^f  orA-r,  we  hnve  acquired  an  addi- 
tH>nml  valuable  pt^oi  <;r  tbe  practicability 
af  the  repiesentati\c  !>ystjaai. 

The  dispensations  of  divine  Provilence, 
and  the  v©rce  of  your  couui/y,  have 
i'bofeo  you  to  preside  in  a  uioiit  jn*^^ resting 
eitnanon  of  affun.  To  your  wisilom,  and 
to  thai  o(  cooiress,  we  che^rtully  nubmit 
the  iiaiare  and  chaiacter  of  the  J9je9'<i're« 
to  tKi  adop'ed.  Conscious  lb  it  these  only 
pr^ertv  belong  to  ihe  re,cularly  consti- 
tuted authoriiie^,  we  are  Isopi-y  to  add, 
that.  111  the  prei^efit  instance,  the  dictates 
of  duty  are  united  with  the  vuice  of  afft^C" 
t:on. 

We  cannot  but  entertain  a  proper  sense 
of  the  a^travattd  and  l.nig  continued  in- 
jtirie5  which  otir  country  has  sustained 
icom  the  principal  belligevcnl  natiuii*  of 
Kurope.  Anached  to  peace,  while  peace 
caut!e  maintained  with  h)iionr,  but  still 
wore  ardently  dtVi'ted  to  the  essential 
right*  of  the  United  Stales,  while  we 
iktiouid  deplore  the  necessity  «>f  r<  sorting 
tv>  more  vigorwK  measures,  ^e  should  be- 
cooiC  consolc<l  'by  the  rt'fl«*«iion  tiiat 
patriot  ism  anrt  justice  produced  fhein. 

Ill  statinit  the  full  confileiice  which 
o«r  republican  fellow  citizen?*  repose  in 
yoii,  and  in  the  majority  of  dur  national 
repre«*entativeii,  we  are  alsjo  hnppy  to  ex- 
press ofull  determiniitiou  to  support  the 
fre4rd<mi  and  interests  of  our  country,  and 
the  meot  ires  of  its  government,  in  war, 
and  |>eace,  "  with  our  livej,  our  fortuoesy 
^•d  oor  aacred  booour." 


That  your  adminis^ro'lon  uny  be  pleat- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  yourself,  as  well 
at  prosperous  to  the  American  people, and 
that  y  )urname  mav  de-'Cendto  posterity, 
united  with  tho<»c  pf  Wh^hiuston  atid  Jef- 
ferson, are  amo.ig  the  first  and  moal  fer- 
vent of  onr  wishes. 

We  are,  sir,  with  aflfection  and  esteem, 
your  republican  fellow  citizens. 

Abraham    Blooocood,  chairmav, 

JUDAH    rtAMV.OlTD  SkCRKTARV, 

of  thf  jreneral    republican   com- 
uiitiee  of  New-york. 

MjntjMtuer,  S^ftt.  C+,  1809. 

CFNTI.FMEV, 

Your  Utter  of  the  16<h  inst.  covering  an 

aiMiess  by    the  general   rcpubljcan   coin- 

inilt<e  of  New  york,    having    been    duly 

r«'Ceiv<;d,  I  now  enclose  an   answer,   with 

H  tender  to  you  of  mv  respects  and  good 

wishes.  JAMES  MADlSOy. 

.Abraham Bloodgoop  chairman, 

JODAH  Hammond, S40RETARY, 

Gent  ral  repub  icau  cognmittec 

of  New-york. 

TO  THR  OINERAL  RCPURLICAN  COMMITTEE 
OP  THR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  or    NRW-YORK. 

I  have  received,  fello  \  citizens,  your  ad* 
drisis  bearing  date  the  fifteenth  iust.  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  kind  sentiments  it  ev- 
pr -sses,  and  of  the  favourable  light  in 
which  it  vjews  my  a'lvanceiuent  to  the 
executive  tru^t^  and  the  several  cofutdero' 
iiom  leJi'ck  ud  to  iT, 

III  prop'.iriion  as  the  prea<^nt  .<ttaation  of 
our  country  i&  interesting,  it  is  coosolins; 
to  find  the  conviction  becoming  universal ; 
that  the  difiiculties  rend<frin'X  it  >o,  have 
resulted  trom  the  accumuialed  wrong) 
/[rouiniitti^d  by  the  principal  Bell  --leut  . 
nations,  )n  spite  of  the  justice  an«t  ft»r- 
)}earance  of  ihe  IJiiitt.d  States,  u  hich 
ou^li^  to  h.ve  averted  them,  and  that  th^ 
i>iily  reiiie<lp  is  to  be  found  in  a  firm  and 
put riut«c  «u)'p*>r^  o(  the  measures  de  vised 
and  pursued  by  the  catulit'tted auihor/tteji. 

The  picdj;*  0"  '  example  o*  ilus  duty, 
presented  in  your  address,  i«  en  Tiled  to 
the  hiibtsi  praise.  Ucvoutly  praying 
thaf  a  syntpaHty  nn6  emulation  every 
whfre,  may,  nnHer  the  diu/ie  blessing, 
have  the  happy  effect  o!'  preserving  too«.r 
country  ibeatlvanta-'e*  of  peace,  wzihoui 
T'i  -f^'ush''!.;  ili  ri^lits  or  Us  honotrf  i 
tender  to  you  and  to  those  whose  senti- 
ments you  liave  conveyed  my  fiordial  rc*- 
Hec»s,  ami  my  bt;st  wishes. 

Sp,  ^24,  IS-9.  James  M^pisoN. 

TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSOX, 
L  tte  Presidrii  ^fike  Uuittd  Slates. 

RESPECTED  A VU  ESTEEMED  SIR, 

The  Republican  citiztns  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New-yoik,  by  their  reso- 
lutioD,  unanimousiJjf.ePlf^vfL/^JS'ef'^ 
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meeting,  detprmined  to  tipnify  to  you  the 
high  seii!>^  which  thev  entertain  of  your 
Til  tues,  talents,  and  valuable  services  to 
oui- belov»»d  ctmntiy,  together  with  their 
Aill  approbatiun  of  the  ineBsiirea  pursued 
during  your  adinini^triition.  By  the  game 
resolution  tliey  hare  rt.nderpd  us  the  organ 
to  communicate  th  ir  sentitoLuts  to  you. 

In  <*omplyins  with  this  pleasing  re- 
quebt  we  also  think  it  our  duty  to  state, 
th^t  we  speak  our  own  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, os  well  as  those  of  our  fellow  re- 
publicans at  large.  You,  i>ir,  live  in  our 
ufTcctions,  and  in  retirement  attract  the 
same,  and  if  no«8ibl«  ev«*n  >operior  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  to  those  which  wrtre 
cherished  while  you  presided  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  union. 

Your  early  and  eoiinent  exertions  in 
support  of  American  independence,  and 
your  unvarying  Mttarhiueiit  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  your  fellow  citizens,  entitle 
you  to  their  affections  and  e»teem.  And 
though  we  r'annot  but  deplore  that  the 
«;rr*>r>«  and  the  prejudices  of  party  have 
too  frequently  excited  unmerited  attacks, 
we  are  Kensible  that  a  coiisciousn«-ss  of 
rectitjide,  together  with  the  approbation 
and  support  of  republicans  xaxy^t  have  af- 
forded an  estimable  con!M>1ation. 
/  \\f  reluctantly  parted  with  you  ts 
president.  In  the  difft<*Mlt  situation  of 
our  country  it  was  honestly  wished  to 
continue  the  aid  of  your  wisdom,  evperi- 
ence,  and  tiied  integrity.  We  felt  to- 
wards you  the  afferiion  of  a  child  to  a 
parent,  and  the  moment  of  political  sepa- 
ration was  painful  in  the  extreme.  Your 
rtasonj*  iievcrthele$.s  convinced  us  of  the 
propriety  of  your  retirement,  rind  the 
election  o^  your  friend  q9  a  successor  pio- 
duces  at  this  moment  oor  greatest  conso- 
lation. In  the  infancy  of  our  government, 
%ve  perc^ii'e  it  to  have  been  proper,  that 
worthy  and  disinterested  examples  should 
be  prehented,  and  that  to  prevent  heredi- 
tary entablishments,  our  Lett  men  thoufd  a- 
votff  a  ^lerpeluity  t'f  pa-cer. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  tneasuret 
of  your  administration,  especially  those, 
which  have  been  adopted  towards  the 
principal  belligerent  poweis,  the  more 
fully  we  discover  and  understand  the 
pnrif^r  of  motive  and  sonnd  policy  which 
produced  then),  and  we  pijncipDllv  n  git^t, 
thutiAy  dttmetitc  oppotilioh  sboiiid  have 
been  made  to  the  just  regulation  <»f  a  law- 
ful government,  not  only  intended  but  ju- 
diciously adapted,  to  preserve  a  state  of 
peace,  and  to  maintain  the  most  inestiuui- 
ble  rischts  of  our  nation. 

Di\in*!  Providence  has  destined  our  ex- 
if  t-nce  to  an  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing i»taie  of  human  affairs.  f'he  most 
ftupcrfi<'iai  observer  must  perceive  him- 
ff if  sitrroondcii  by   Tatt  and  astouiiiiinf 


itpccUclcs.  Ambition  4»  no  longer  vsted 
with  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  or  a  pro- 
vince, but  regardlc-s  of  the  means  it  a»- 
fcpires  to  the  dominion  of  universal  em- 
pire— .In  Kuch  a  situation  it  was  not  to  b« 
expected  that  we  should  entirely  e»capft 
those  auUAtions,  which  convulsed  the  na* 
tioiis  wtth  whom  we  had  ektablished  cuo- 
tinual  habits  of  interct»ur.se.  Our  relation* 
towards  the  great  Belligerents,  were  too 
important  to  each  to  be  beheld  by  the 
others  ivithout  an  eye  of  jealousy.  To 
this  cotisideratioij  we  must  in  a  great 
me&Kure  uttribMte  thos^  repeated  acuof 
aggression,  which  have  bet-n  perpeUated 
witli  different  degrees  of  violence,  .  but 
w  thout  iiitermissiOM.  To  keep  aloof 
fi-oni  these  prodigious  contests,  to  cultivate 
our  own  resources,  and  to  enable  our 
country  to  pr-fit  by  its  favoured  situation, 
until  its  neutral  and  progressive  growth 
should  render  it  invulnerable  to  foretga 
attack,  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
design  of  your  wise  and  ^alutary  admiuia- 
tration.  Many  of  our  countryman,  who 
haie  opposed  the  measures  oi  (uvt^rn- 
ment,  or  withheld  from  them  a  firin  sap- 
port,  may  live  to  regret  that  infatuation 
which  prompted  them  to  violate  our  laws, 
and  by  prei»enting  an  appearance  of  our 
domestic  weakness,  encourage  a  contion- 
anceof  those  injuries,  which  might  other* 
wise  have  been  restiaiued. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourie  acts  were  impartial  in  their 
character,  devised  from  the  purest  of  in- 
tentions, and  wise  in  their  operation. 
Th^'y  forni&hed  an  opportunity  to  collect 
our  floating  property  from  abroad,  lliejr 
prevented  inconsiderate  men,  from  plac- 
ing their  merchandize  within  the  rtacb  of 
inevitable  capture.  They  recalled  our  na- 
nners,from  ncenes  of  insnit  and  imprison- 
ment to  the  bosom  of  their  native  country. 
They  evinced  to  the  warring  woi Id,  that 
the  United  States,  however  paoiDc  in  dis»- 
position  were  incapable  of  submitting  to 
every  extremity  of  inju8t>ce.  They  af- 
forded our  own  goveinuient  time  to  consult 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  nation* 
before  it  consented  to  engage  in  more 
rigorous  and  decisive  measures.  Thejr 
were  calcnlated  to  withhold,  and  had  the^ 
not  been  evaded,  would  have  effectually 
withheld  from  foreign  aggressor*,  thosd 
Mipplies,  which  were  necessary  to  the  per- 
petuance  of  their  own  power,  appealing  to 
their  own  inteiests,  to  restore  the  fieetx- 
«rcise  of  those  righu  which  their  pride 
and  passions  aud  injustice  had   violated. 

With  deference  to  the  better  judgment 
of  those  whose  experience  amJ  superior 
means  of  information  have  euabled  them 
to  form  a  more  coirect  opinion,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  ti-uly  independent  aituation 
of  the  United   Suites     and    the   powac 
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^bidi  we  pomes*  V>  tvitbhoM  from  hostile 
fonrifners,  supplies  of  m^iif  articiud  of 
the  first  OtfCMMtf  y  it  •  vatuablt:  weapon 
in  our  kaail:*.  Aivi  attbou§:h  a  8u^efi«ioii 
ofinteicouTM  must  pro^luce  lU  incon- 
v»M(;u€t»,  Iktf  are  incfNnpnrably  kem 
than  Uiose  which  restiit  fnmi  incesnani 
insult  and  capture.  Palnotisai  i»4iuulfi 
fudore  these  temporary  privations  with 
fortitude,  and  we  have  abundant  reavfin 
to  be  thankful  to  bene/iceut  Provi^leucei 
for  btvin;  placeii  «Mr  lot  in  aii  exietKive 
fertileterritory»8oabuudaDt  iu  the  produc- 
tion uf  every  eMf  Hlial  CMnH>rt  as  to 
preelade  the  poMihtlity  of  real  dhtrens. 
Wc  exceedini^ly  regret  that  uutuwiird 
circuBMaiioes,  and  au  impruvMleutofpusi. 
tioflhave  pr«fVeDt«d  tue  effects  of  tins 
ratJona)  uud  obvious  sysUtOi,  from  btiug 
fully  a«cerUi$«ed. 

The  desotadnif  celmnitics  inseparable 
from  war,  its  innaoierable  distresMeK,  Us 
pcmioioiis  ejects  upoa  (he  fiiaiiiiers  anti 
morals  of  society  and  the  dangerti  with 
which  it  assails  tiw  duration  of  free  ^o- 
TertMiciits,  are  powerful  d1rtst)afciv^s 
against  the  euteriiig  into  such  a  state 
viihoutthe  utmost  provocation  and  most 
dirc/bl  necessity.  With  regtrd  to  our- 
selres,  a  warlike  disposition  would  entail 
QpOD  us  the  most  permanently  injurious 
cunseq«eii«e« }  we ehonfd  be  enlisU-U  in  ail 
the  iutricacies  of  European  connections 
and  alliances;  we  should  be  aiteruutely 
menaced  and  entreated,  C(»<:rced  and 
courted*  driven  or  seduced,  to  destroy  our 
general  safety  and  forfeit  cnir  national 
ciuracter  of  justice,  aiid  become  babitM- 
tily  enlisted  as  a  standing  party  in  the 
diftint  contestj  nt'  th« oUi  hoi  id  A lul  \\ e 
farther  sir,  believe,-  tuat  when  the  in- 
jur uu«  »ys»eni  of  h  ail'are  is  ouce  adopted, 
i>  li  beyoad  the  limits  of  human  sa- 
gacity  to  foretel  its  ultimate  c(m»equeo- 

Ccs. 

But  attached  as  we  are  to  the  continn- 
anc«  of  peace,  and  ad%t:rj>e  to  any  Kuro- 
P<ian  connection,  a  pucitic  dispo^itun.  or 
4ijyappreh«*iision  ofdan^rer,  would  nei- 
ther occasion  timidity,  uor  produce  the 
most  distant  conbCiit  to  aiiandnn  the 
»ieuin<  and  national  ii)rhts  of  our  bi  iuv- 
ed  0(m«itry.  The  spirit  of  .the  ievui»j- 
tioQ  is  micxtiuguished )  we  shall  CQiuirite 
tl»e  v'lrtoe  and  vigour  of  oar  foieiailiers 
^ndmaiotatn  at  every  hazard,  the  hber- 
^•«»  nnioii,  and  con<rtituti«»u  of  the  Uni- 
^<l  States,  toi^etlTer  with  the  govein- 
toeiit  of  their  general  choice. 

That  you,  sir,  in  your  chostn  retire- 
B*«ot,  in  the  lioiiom  of  your  family  con- 
Aecflons,  and  wi  the  midst  of  nffcciionute 
friends,  may  enjoy  many  years  of  happi- 
*>«»i, atid  that  the  tweet* of  domthtic  tran- 
joillfty  may  be  united  to  the  plea^iure  of 
^«i»Wiiij  tht  prospenij  of  your  couatrj^ 


and' the  triumph  of  those  priAciplea  of  • 
civil  hbcriy,  in  the  dcifiice  of  which 
your  active  days  oave  bei  n  mi  benefici- 
ally employed,  are  the  sincere  and  ftr* 
vent  wl^hei  of  your  friends  and  Yellow 
citizens. 

by  the  general  republican  committee 
of  itw  city  and  county  ol  New-  Vork, 

AbM.      BloODOOiiD,    CWAiaMAN« 
JuDAji   Uammono,   SBCteTAaV. 


A(ontioUj,  Sept,  30,  ]809. 

Gbntlemen, 

The  very  frieodly  sentiments  which 
my  repuulican  ieliow  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  oi'  New-Vork,  have  oeea 
p:ta»ed  to  express  through  yourrti'lve.H  ns 
tht  ir  urgan,  are  highly  grateful  tome,  ami 
coinRuiiHl  my  s,iicei'e  thanks :  and  their 
opprubation  of  the  measures  purMied, 
uhile  i  was  intrusted  with  the  adminix* 
trattoo  of  their  afi'atrs,  strengthetw  tuy 
hope  tiiat  they  were  favomable  to  the 
|>ublic  prosperity.  Fot  any  errors  which 
may  have  b  en  committed,  the  indulgeui 
will  And  some  apology  'in  thediiTiculties  r^ 
suiting  from  the  extraordinary  »(ule  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  astonishing  i>pecta* 
cles  these  have  presented.  A  world  in  arm^-, 
and  traniphng  on  all  those  moral  principles 
which  have  hcietofore  been  deemed- sa- 
cred in  the  intercourse  between  nations, 
could  not  KtiiTer  us  to  remain  ioiicn&ihie 
of  all  ai;!ta!ion.  IJuviiig  such  a  course 
of  lawle.'.s  violence  It  Was  certainly  wise 
to  uithUraw  uuisehe»  tromall  intercourse 
With  the  heliignviit  nation^,  to  avoi  J  the 
desolating  caiamities  in^parabtu  troni 
war,  it>  pernicious  eflects  on  mnnner^, 
and  uu>rat5,andthe  dans^ers  it  thrfuftiisto 
fre«rgovennuenlSi  and  to  cultivate  oni  o»vn 
lesoorcei*  niuil  ournatnrul  and  progressive 
growth  ^ho^lfl  leave  us  nothing  to  ftar 
Irom  foreign  enterprize.  That  the  bciie- 
fil>  derived  from  tlioe  measures  wire 
lessened  by  an  oppos  tion  of  the  most 
ominous  character,  and  that  the  fiiniinu- 
aiice  i»f  injury  was  encouraged  by  i  «  ap- 
pearance of  doniestie  weakness  w^iich 
that  presented,  will  doubtless  bo  a  suh- 
jrct  of  deep,  nnd  durable  regret  to  unrli  of 
our  tvell  inteiitioned  ciii/tiis  as  paitioi- 
pale  lo  it,  until: r  vnsi'tiien  (o':Jul?nce  tn 
mtii  vrko  hud  otter  vii'xrs  than  t.'ie  i^ood  qf 
twir  OWN  ccufifri/,  Sliould  foreign  natiOn<>, 
however,  deceived  by  this  appearanc^  of 
divi^iO^  aiit!  weakness,  render  if  necos- 
8  ry  til  vindicate  by  arms  the  ijijnrios  to 
our  country,  1  believe  with  >ou  that  the 
spirit  cf' /he  levnOttiun  is  unfXiins^uithedy  and 
mat  the  eu!ii\ators  ol  peace,  wjll  »guin,at 
on  that  occasion,  he  transformed  at  one'c 
i  .to  a  nation  of  warriors,  who  will  leave 
us  nothing  to  fear  for  the  natural  and 
naitona)  r  ghts  of  our  country. 

Ycmr  flpprobati(mof  the  rciisMii  irlitc% 
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indnrrd  ine  to  ret'irf  from  the  lu.non.  • 
ble  »itHii'>ii  \n  whrh  mv  fyiK>vv  ci  izfus 
J>.if»  platfri  "•♦'.  i>  ft  proof  of  yotii- iltvo- 
r»onto  Xhcl'Ufprnt'ijU  so/out  ranstilvtton. 
TiWN**  W'C  wiHfW  <ipp')se:<i  \(\u  I'teipei.ii. 
i  jns  (ifpar-'^ry  nmt  to  cv^ry  prmtf  xrhck 
m'nUadtn  kfredftoru  esti'Ll'^-n^iUs :  und 
nr'ain  I  am,  thi»t  any  i^rrires  which  f 
lOuM  havi  rfiMfrtjd,  will  f)t  more  ihaii 
it'ippiftd  by  the  viisdv»roaud  virtue* of  uiy 

1  Hm  very  thankTnl  f«>r  fhr  kind  wis'i^s 
vou  cxpre^n  tor  U'V  pf^innal  h.ip(>inf4i. 
h  win  always  b*-  i  iiinii'elv  roiu.trted 
-wifh  the  prospfiiiv  of  oiu  mnutiy.  ot 
which  I  ^ilc♦'^f!▼  pray  tl»a»  inv  kllo^v 
citiz''n'«  «t  ihecicy  mid  coiii.ty  of  Ne^'- 
York,  amy  have  their  U\\\  pavti.ipan'M». 
Til'*?.  JePFsnsoN. 

Metsrt.  ll*odfof>d  ^  liommond 

lt1ASSACHU^SKn>  T.RGI«;i.ATURE 

MONDAY,   JUNE     I  I. 

Extract  from  the  «R»wCTrofthc  h(mie  of  rrpre- 
tentative*  to  the  governor'^  speech  : 

•*  In  diverting  with  your  cxceUcncf  to  the 
convubcd  state  of  Europe,  the  mind  Involuntartly 
ffhtidden  at  the  ifWcttng  spectnlr.  A  war  ex- 
tcrn^nating  in  lt»  lutiire,  extends  itx  rivxgen,  and 
what  wUlRrit:!  final  cat^stmphe  U  known  only  to 
that  Being  who  maV.eth  darkness  hi*  ^>^vllion.  In 
flic  wiilerance  of  it<  de«olatian,  ln«uip'cious  events 
have  rcwiltcU  to  the  best  ioierests  of  tljl«  country. 
fcugUod  and  France,  wuhom  any  pretext  or  com- 
•laiut  hi  reUtiun  to  our  conduct,  on  the  profcited 


principle  of  atmoyiiif  varh  Ather,  haw  ^natonlf 
introduced  a  <yKem  eqaally  repugnant  to  tbe 
iisaf^  »  of  natloi  a,  the  immunities  of  ncutr;*!*,  antf 
the  dictarcH  of  justice.  In  both  natlom  we  perceived 
the  Ktme  spirit,  modified  to  puiposes  that  wiB 
comport  with  tlie  actual  lituttion  of  each.  Eof- 
l4i*d,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  imatiabk.  sphitof 
commercial  monopoly,  has  interfered  with  aome  of 
tiie  mon  beneficial  branches  of  oar  commerce*  fat 
order  to  afford  her  own  a  more  extensive  expansion. 
t)n  the  other,  the  ruler  of  France,  with  an  >mblt1oa 
as  inordinate,  as  his  mtoul  Is  vigorom  ami  capa- 
cious, ill  his  favourite  scheme  of  bearing  upon  tk« 
coinn.erce  of  England,  has  violated  the  ^aTictity  ef 
nemral  rights,  and  the  obligations^  of  positive  com- 
pact. The  one  with  the  nu^terr  of  tt-e  ocraa, 
itPil  thcoci.er  v^ith  tht.  dominion  ot  the  Coitt  ucat. 
luv  \%  gfd  war  upon  mir  dearest  intrn*i«,  ana 
prndnccOincalcalAble  private  distress  and  pnbiic 
tmbA'ajtijient.  For  other  of  tJtcm  there  b  no  a- 
poloi;y,  ho  excuse,  which,  in  the  mon;cr.t  of  re- 
turning re»ionand  candour,  Justice  would  not  bluali 
to  own.  Instead  of  being  benefactors  to  mankind, 
inKrcjd  of  promotiixg  the  proepenty  of  nations  and 
extcruUng  the  circle  of  humaw  bappinea^  thedes. 
true  rive  consequence*  of  lhc;r  conduct  arc  felt  la 
every  q«urter  of  the  glot>e.  This  hoose 
de•^)Tl  9,  that  this  state  ofthincf  maybe 
And  although  expectation  i<  almost  destroyedT^yet 
we  cannot  forbear  to  hope  that  these  lutkms  wfl) 
retturn  toasemcof  justice  aiid  of  dtucy,  that  they 
will  give  to  this  country  a  tree  enjoyment  uf  those 
blesdngs  which  are  her  rights,  and  of  which  io  a 
moment  of  lawle«  oppression,  she  has  been  unjost>y 
drprived.  In  any  event,  we  /eel  oonfident  that 
ut«irr  the  auspices  of  those  whom  tbepeopie  hare 
sicrteii  asthe  depmitorick  of  their  power,  cement. 
cd  hy  unio>)  and  harnnony,  and  with  the  beti^nant 
1'  tcrpoMiion  of  that  Providence  which  tun  heretolbc^ 
bren  '*tbe  ^tabi)ity  of  our  times,  and  the  strengUi 
of  our  iiAlvation,**  the  dcstinietof  this  republic  wa 
rk»e  ftuperior  to  existing  difficulties,  and  be  nnire 
firinly  hxed  In  theaffeciiomoloaz  fj**ifmi  aad  ijL 
respect  of  aunkind-** 
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Hlsjihg  to  make  ihh  Demrtmcnt  of  the  Magazine  more  full,  and  more  general  • 
lif  ifttereflini^  than  it  his  lulhtrlo  been,  l,ie  Proprietors  eamtstly  solicit  com* 

•  wunicMtions  pr:)perti/  authenticated.  Thty  U'i//  be  more  particutarit/  accrptahh 
nh/ch  defer  the  the  progress  qf  local  imprntments,  the  estahtishments  of  schools^ 

cr  plan.'* joy  bettering  the  condition  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

School  jor  tU  piildren  of  the  Poor. 
It   I-'  |>i»r.i^iM-  rn  vpr-^ra  acts  i»f  bfiitvo- 
)rnrr  a  id  InsHim  ou>  !•.>  piom<»'c  th*'  be- 


iieil*»  o-  filiuMiuni.  Tv»o  yooiia:  meti, 
J  >hu  Cro-*l«  y  .Ttnl  Thoiua*(-i:pplfH  liaie 
most  l»tiit  vou'utlv  dtjtotcd  t»VM  hMiirs  in 
$tje  ni;»nror,  atid'as  nmrh  of  iIip  evctmuc 
i  I  caoli  «l-»v  to  thi:  tducatio  I  of  ^  liuinUfT 
«>f  po'»r  l»ny>  lut'iL  tovvHoM.'vi'Uiii.  Tiiey 
have  «do(>ted  tiic  p>ati&  of  B'll  aiid  Laii- 
♦M-Ur,  and  in»«ruct  about  .scv« my  boys 
alter  the  niannt't  iiitnidufed  by  tliei». 
Tlie  boy .N are  f jnijht  ii)  il.i^s»-s  'Voi;!  Ir'^sous 
iMJotctt  upon  \\\\  vvnJN,  aud  they  u  rrfi- on 
auiid  l.iid  8.ooi>'lily  on  a  Ifoaul  lilted  (or.tiie 
l>ui{Y>se,  previously  '.»  •  Nsi.p  sI.j»<'^  In  th^ir 
fiitu.C/|>  o'zrr»!«.  S\n*\%  ot  the  expense  of 
iiih*X>N  on  the  usual  plan,  in  {»or>l(s,  pap*  r, 
quiliti,  6cc.  is  thu>  baved.  T^«»  lol»uui  of 
t"«chMjtf,  which  th^y  wt»d<rtake  lljein- 
velvci^  u  raciitiated  by  tue  at»a*tf'^!ice  uf 


monitors  chosen  from  the  chtidren,  irbo 
while  tliey  mstiuct  others  are  also  bunelit* 
ed  111  I  heir  turn.  A  record  of  the  merits 
and  df  me nts  18  kept,  and  onre  a  week  the 
dtst'inni;  are  r<  warde<i  by  some  small  pr^- 
nniiia,  and  lho*c  who  are  maiketi  in  tbe 
blurk  book  arK  tried  by  ajtnyof  tbeiV 
pr»  I-,  clio««'n  from  the  other  children,  and 
r«  <  five  punifhaieiit  according  tu  their 
mwieeth.  It  is  ob^f  rvtfd  that  even  during 
the  shmt  time  which  has  elapiied  bince  tbe 
opening  of  the  school,  ihe  moraU  of  the 
biiyo  have  been  ct>iiKTdtrably  improved  by 
a  ste.idy  execution  ot  this  ayi^teiu, 

ytrrnnnl  of  a  Schooi  qf  Industry  fvr  Gtris, 
The  vfry  jfr^at  importance  of  education 
tfi  ihr  p«><»r,iiulucc8n  correspondent  to  give 
th^toliowiiigarc'Huitof  a  school  f«xthe edti- 
ration  of  poor  children,  establifhed  by  a 
^dy  ip  (iailitoie.  Tbe«choo^iiN|s«9tabi.&Jr 
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ed  a  few  montbai  Ago,  and  at  preMut  con-  uititMi  of  iiulustry  with  the  nsttal  instrav- 
sMtsuf  about  thirty  f^irls.  They  are  taught  tioii  in  Icariitu^  to  poor  chiUlreii  i»  very 
to  plat  straw  for  bonnets  and  mats,  and  judicKiu.s.  It  iji  dtli;(hUul  lu  stt*  theiu  m> 
to  iuak«  <(love!i  at  ibeir  own  houses.  Twice  busily  triuptoyvd  at  the  cuttj;{e  door* ;  and 
a  week  they  attend  at  the  school-ioom  to  alUt<>ii;:h  tt  i»  a.slidit  tune  »iiice  the  Etru\v 
be  instructed  in  reading,  writingand  arith-  pLitiiii:;  hu:»  been  introduced  into  that 
metic,  according  to  J.  Lancaster's  plan  ;  cuuutiy,  many  chiUlren  are  enabled  to 
when  alio  furtbei-  instruction  is  givco  in  keep  tutrtuselves  neat  and  clran  with  tb« 
sewing  and  platting,  to  tbuwe  who  »tand  in  proOts  of  their  work.  Thi;^  Ujauufuctur<$ 
need  uf  It.  The  glove*  are  very  neatly  uiw»i  also  b?' ronteuiplated  aa  of  uatiunul 
made,  and  the  girU  are  paid  in  propuitiou  imporranco,  a.**  the  birjw  platting  is  s<i 
aslhe  work  is  neat  and  clean.  The  straw,  little  known  in  Ireland,  where  the  |KK)rbr 
which  is  of  £Qgli»h  growth,  and  bought  in  classe*  ficqut-uily  suffer  »o  much  Iroui 
tUe  warehous  ;ti  iu  Dublin,  is  given  to  the  %vaiit  of  euipluyuient.  The  planof  giving 
gins  ri^ady  split,  and  they  are  paid  fur  pieuiinniii  foriu;at  pUttinx'  is  adopted  iu 
platting  according  to  the  good  quality  of  t'lis  vu' ool  in  wnler  to  »tunu!i«te.  the  chil* 
the  Ww>rk.  It  is  intended  to  add  the  spin*  drt:ii  u>  ^(iuatf  r  uxertion. 
nii)^  of  linen  yam,  an  ai  tide  of  uianufac-  A  schi'ol  has  been  esti.blUhod  at  Nur- 
ture not  much  practised  in  that  qu;iiter,  ney,  in  the  ronnty  Kildnrc,  where  Irish 
to  fill  up  any  unemployed  time,  whicli  straw  is  U{.t:<l.  The  po^jr  are  tuught  to 
Qiiijht  ari>e  from  an  occasional  want  of  prepaid  the  siiuw,  and  it  ts  then  buu^ht 
sulc  ftir  the  gloves  or  straw  plat«      Tiie  fiouithtni. 
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From  June  20,  tiU  Juli/  20. 

Tarvrain  which  has  fallen  since  last  report,  has  greatly  improved  the  crops. — 
The  late  sown  flax  in  particular,  which  iu  many  parts  of  the  country  looked  ex- 
tremdyill,  has  recovered  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  crop  promises  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  staple  commodity.  I'hcsccd  which  was 
saved  last  year,  has  in  general  grown  well,  notwithstanding  the  unfavournbleness 
of  the  season  in  which  it  was  obtained^  and  aiTords  ample  encouragement  to  tho 
growers,  to  persevere  in  their  endeavours,  to  render  themselves  less  dependent  on 
foreign  seed  for  the  future. 

The  wheat  crops  although  rather  thin  in  many  places,  may  upon  the  whoL\  be  deno* 
menated  good  ;  some  cocnpiaiou  of  blast  in  various  (quarters  have  been  circulated, 
but  it  is  hoped,  the  malady  is  not  extensive. 

Oats  in  general  are  short,  and  cannot  be  called  a  luxuriant  crop.  Where 
they  were  late  sown  on  poor  clay  soils,  thev  are  extremely  bad. 

The  appearance  of  the  potatoe  crops  is  variable,  \vhere  they  were  planted  ear- 
ly on  good  soils,  they  are  promising,  but  on  the  poor  grouncii»,  where  planted  dur- 
ing the  dry  weather,  the  plants  have  come  up  at  ditferent  times,  and  bccui  wcak.  ^jd 
itiuted  in  their  growth. 

Graatng  grounds  have  been  very  defective  this  seavo'n,  and  the  meadows  arc  Icss 
productive,  than  has  been  experienced  for  many  ycai>. 


COMMKUCIAL  RlCrORT. 

The  woes*  of  wa*  after  havmijc  h^vt  r^'ached  »ht*  mtrrhnnt^  and  frndrrs  have 
DOW  desrended  U)  thf.  nianufacturers,  and  the  lower  o'a-TS.  Unukfthirh's  innltiidyin/^ 
and  Willi  uo  prospect  of  their  termination,  but  increa>iit8r  in  aritKine«i(Ml  pro/reNHi..!., 
«u  one  brin^'i  down  another;  vvork-people  ilirown  omt  of  citiplovntriit,  >o  limr  f»f 
WMv-r  takes  the  place  of  the  harvest  labourer,  and  all  fi- d  n  j»car<Mrv  o»'  u*»rk  in 
»rder  lo  proruiea  8ub»ister»ee,  mark  the  pi('<''nt  time<,  :Mid  di''j»l»v  h  d'v'V^  sjJiuvr 
asp.'t.  To  what  are  these  arcumuiated  difflndne^  :md  d  Ntress<-j«,  p^!««'lu:r  ai>not, 
all  r.'ie  claKses  of  society  owinn?  An  an4w«-r  ruay  bt*  retiMued  in  oiio  .sliort  umd, 
THE  w^K-— h  is  the -^v.ir,  wh:ah  pat  trad*^  out  of  ii^  afoustouifd  clianiieN,  and  iorccd 
capital,  l.ke  the  comtlN  blaze  into  the  errate  and  •jovIf'-s  tra*  k  of  spt'iolsitiou.  War 
occasiout'd  the*.e  speculations  to  be  uncert:»,ii,  :.i  first  ii»  n«io!ly  attended  v»t')  creut 
pains,  and  latterly  wHth  great  losses.  Tlie  war  ♦  nconruijM* 'h<»  >vstri!M»f  the  ex* 
tension  of  paper  money,  and  the  consequent  facilities  ifiwn  to  the -pit  o  nt  spe«'Ula* 
tion,  and  also  by  the  mtroduction  of  a  factitious  and  fict»tiou«  capital,  h.-dt  t«i»den#'y 
to  raise  the  prices  of  the  necesjsaries  of  life,  and  tobanre  the  c^pen^t^  of  livnnt— • 
The  war  (;nereas«d  the  taxes  most  cnoruiouil v.  and  l/rou^hl  the  wciul^tofthc  rmblic 
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burden  honie  to  every  individual  In  proportion  to  his  meant,  or  rather  unequally,  >i 
pr<M><ii'tion  to  hi^^^xpcnditure,  and  made  hira  fffiinely  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pulilJr  (Ifcbr,  whioh,  ^^hWn  he  read  oi'ku  iocreose  l)y  Uiiilions  and  hundreds  of  miUion?, 
^car<'f  ly  u'nve  any  iutt-H.gihle  idea,  aitd  almoei?  exceeded  his  notions  of  ralcolat»on, 
till  it  was  brought  home  to  tiim  in  a  tangible  sh»(>e  in  the  «vay  of  taxation,  aud  fbrc> 
*d  »iit7i  to  ff-el  his  share  of  the  burden.  The  war  alM>,  by  raising  np  a  class  of  peo- 
ple n  ho  partook  of  its  gatiiit,  and  ruse  to  sudden  u-*^alth,  encouraged  others  by  tbe 
Spirit  of  emulation  to  follow  the  example  of  profuse  expenditure,  anil  the  sober  citizen 
and  industrious  plo<ldcr  forsook  their  former  habits,  .ind  were  sbamed  out  of  their 
mo^lest  mediocrity  to  ape  the  manners  and  ex|>eniFs  of  the  commercial  aristi>cracy  who 
had  successfully  turned  the  times  to  their  advantage,  and  profited  by  tbefrains  madein 
the  mor«.  early  stages  of  hostility,  an«l  some  of  them  by  their  participation  in  the  public 
spoils  as  contractois  and  in  other  modes  of  gainint;  by  the  war.  Thu^f  the  war  occa^uooed 
increased  expenses,  and  diminishtd  means  of  nieeting  them  ^  hence  arises  tbe  pre- 
sen'  luiexymplcd  state  of  commcicial  distress,  of  wliich  the  approximate  cause,  and 
of  the  consequent  misery,  whlc^  i^  over«.prt  admsc  the  land,  is  seekiutc  to  meet  tbe 
♦  ncrca^ed  expenses  of  the  time.*,  by  eiiCJigu*?  in  more  extensive  and  often  bazardout 
hchemcs  in  tiaele.  When  ditficulties  aros«  ,  recourse  was  fitquently  had  to  supportinf 
fictitious  ciNlit,  by  a  system  of  drawing  an<l  redrawiiii;  bills,  so  that  frequently  two  or 
•  more  sets  of  b:lls  \v»  re  drawn  to  represent  one  {rall^ac!ioIl  :  the  massof  paper  afluat 
was  tluu  eiionnously  enertased,  and  when  gieattr  difRrtjIlits  arose  au  uulimitcd 
extension  of  bills  was  issued,  to  the  almoxt  certain  ruin  of  those  who  thus  suffer 
them-iclvt  s  to  be  inv(»fvfd.  Once  enrm^ltd,  they  found  it  impossible  to  extricate 
tJ»t;mselve<,  and  the  plunj^e  of  each  suece>sivc  niontli  wis  deeper.  They  were  tbu% 
reduced  Lu  all  the  sbiftM  ior  raisim;  iiH>uey,  which  nre  stigmatized  among  mer- 
ctinlile  mefi  Hsy  the  name  of  kiiin'^,  u  metaphor  burrowed  from  the  more  harmless 
anmsenieiit  of  children   in  flying,  their  paper  kiies. 

Unless  rhc  cause  which  led  to  this  aecnmulatiou  of  evils  is  removed,  and  peace 
is  speedily  substituted  for  war,  difficulties  will  be  Ukely  to  increase,  and  recur  at  short 
intervals,  untii  a  general  hjinkruptcy  ensue,  and  the  plans  of  Bonaparte,  at  first 
ridiculed,  hut  now  to  be  so  seriously  dreaiie.d,  for  our  destruction,  by  cutlinjr  op 
our  trade  and  crippling  our  finances,  will  Ke  in  (ian;;erof  being  realized 

Tl.e  cotton  troile,  which  ha*  been  latterly  so  much  better  in  Great  BHtain,  than  in 
this  couniry,  may  now  probably  receive  a  severe  cluck  by  the  cords  for  tbe  exclu- 
*8ion  of,  JJrilish  manufacture  from  the  continent  bein.;  drawn  ti';;hter  by  the  annexation 
of  Holland  »o  France,  and  the  other  plans,  winch  Hona parte  has  in  itontemplat ion  ^r 
our  annoyance,  in  furtherance  of  his  views  ot  commercial  warfare.  In  lreland,tbecottot] 
tr.ide  has  received  ito  revival.  The  number  of  weavers  thrown  idle,  and  soliciting 
Wfirk  as  labourers,  mark  the  extreme  dtpression  of  this   trad«f.         ^ 

The  linen  trade  isln  a-i*ttfle  of  strauije  aiiomalv.  Linens  are  selling  at  hijEjher  pn- 
res,  in  our  brown  marktts,  than  can  readily  be  procured  for  them  white,  at  lea^tt  in 
ihe  London  market,  liy  this  singular  slate,  it  would  appear,  that  too  much  capital  is 
still  einj.loyed  in  this  declining  manufacture,  notwithstanding  la^re  uttms  hare  latter* 
)y  bt.eu  ahstrat  *ed  from  it.  At  tliC  late  market  in  Dublin  large  quantities  oi  S*ni  liners 
o*  tl.e  liuhier  fabric,  were  sold  lor  exportation  to  Au.t  rica,  but  the  c<iarsrr  kind  were 
itcarcely  at  all  in  demand ;  nuich  theretore  of  <>tlier  descriptions  remaius  on  hand  iu 
Dublin,  and  in  l.ondon  not  much  is  sMir  ng,  bi:t  it  is  said  thete  is  stMTie  demand 
ot  present  for  Martinique  and  Gaudaloup*?.  Tiie  flax  crops  are  now  looking 
pretty  well,  so  that  probably  there  may  be  a  sniticienl,  if  not  an  abundant  supply 
lor  this  setasom  We  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  look  for  a  more  rei^ntar  trade  tor 
next  year  from  an  adequate  sui»plyof  tlax  and  a  total  disoomliturefjl  tbe  spocuUtors, 
who  intermeddled  in  this  manufacture,  nnd  who  have  met  with  Kuflicieiit  di:«coura]re- 
Hientftoai  sp»'edily  again  embatking  rushly  in  a  simtlar  adventure.  But  the  pro»- 
ptct  of  a  return  to  regular  trade  may  be  again  delayed  by  some  recent  gr^at 
failures  of  linen  bouses  in  1.ondon.  Asa  pronf  of  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  less  than  six  IKachzir^'cn^,  the  entire  number  bet^vccu 
Lnmbet;  and  Belfast  on  the.  nrer  JLagan,  ha\e  in  am  this  year  unoi'cupied  ;  and  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  value  ot  blcachgiccus  n-.Mt  lueii  most  materially  fowert<l. 
rhe  sta^e  of  the  working  peofiie  in  Dublin  is  (ieplmulilc  in  the  extreme.  Admit 
thf ir  faults  huve  bceu  great,  and  their  managfment  inijandent,  they  are  now  ol>jects 
of  compa-sion.  Tin  y  have  no:  like  the  wtaxeis  in  ttie  country,  ait  opportunity  of 
sf  ekini:  employment  in  the  fields.  Their  habits  led  them  to  spend  too  much  on  whis- 
key whilti  ihev  had  cmptovm^nt,  nnd  now  when  the  pressure  of  the  times  arisiujc  fniia 
ti>€  general  sourceof  our  calautities  the  war,  have  thrown  tbein  out  of  work,  tbeir 
mi*«ery  is  ;;reat.  At  all  times,  the  inhabitants  of  o  wretched  lodfipg  bouse  in  9.  Ijirp^ 
city  fire  delicicnt  in  comfort,  for  in  comparison,  the  meanest  cabin  or  hovel  in  tbe 
■^ouinry  is  superior^  where  at  iea»t  fresh  air  is  to  bit  enj^yedj  but  now  when  bunget  is 
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added  to  dirt,  tbey  claim  the  attention  of  the  humane  to  alleviate  their  tuflferiDgK, 
Happily  for  them  there  is  io  Dublin  an  aotple  fund  of  benevolence  to  aflTuid  them  re- 
lief ;  and  there  are  also enlishtened  pt  non^i  ready  t^  step  forward  tuba ud  it  out  in 
Che  mo«t  elfeotaal  menm  r.  To  the  credit  of  Dublin  it  may  be  i-eiated,  that  some  of 
tbeir  public  pcTinaneut  insritutious,  as  the  fever  hospital,  and  their  large  school,  in 
Sebool-stnret^are  conducted  on  a  truly  useful  and  practical  plan,aod  temporary  relief  has 
oo  fonner  occasions  been  administered  in  sea^fons  of  distress  in  a  m^st  judicious  manner. 
But  private  exertions  ran  do  but  little  to  avert  the  overwhelming  torrent;  the  retnedf 
lies  beyond  their  reach.  Peace  alone  can  restore  credit,  and  revive  tratle,  so  as  t^i^vc 
e^ctoal  aid  to  our  drooping  mauufaciaies.  Can  our  statesmen  now  have  the  aj.«ur» 
ance  tf»  say  that  all  things  are  icoing  on  well  ?  Will  they  hazard  the  assertion  amid 
alt  the  bankrnptcies,  the  sragnstton  of  trade,  and  the  distrestes  from  these  causes 
brought  on  the  empire  ?  We  ask  for  bread  and  peace  :  and  they  give  us  war,  aud  its 
consequences,  bad  trade,  and  increa:«e<l  taxation  ! 

Although  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  North  Anfierica  preriou^ly  to 
their  prorogation,  repealed  the  non-mteicourse  act,  and  left  the  trade  with  this 
country  open  for  a  time,  yet  th>*re  is  no  certainty  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
difference*  between  the  two  couutritfs.  But  as  the  French  are  icting  w«tb  still  more 
hostility  towards  the  Amerlcnus,  it  is  probable  the  scale  may  be  turned  ^raccom* 
modation  with  Britain,  if  our  government  would  only  profit  by  'th«'se  evtnts  and 
make  some  leasonable  andjutit  cuncessions.  But  of  this  wise  mode  of  acting  there 
appears  but  a  slender' probability.  The  necessity  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  America,  almost  to  our  existence  as  a  trading  nation,  is  apparent  from  the 
benefit  deHvcd  to  our  drooping  manufactures  and  the  general  joy  diffused  in  the  « 
trading  world  by  the  temporary  revival  of  trade  with  that  couirtry.  But  h  is  very 
Dmcfa  to  be  apprehended  that  this  temporary  open  will  not  be  turned  into  per- 
manent accommodation,  and  that  a  renewal  of  hostile  ordeni,and  acts  may  again  take 
place  still  farther  to  embarrass  trade,  and  manifest  the  absurdity  and  evils  of  hoxtiUty* 
whether  the  sword  or  restriction  on  commerce,  is  employed  as  the  engine  of 
annoyance. 

Money  is  uneommonlv  scarce  in  London,  and  discounts  difficult  to  be  procured,  as 
may  be  expected  in  th<»  present  crisis  of  bankruptcies  in  that  city.  Many  country 
banks  hav«  failed  >o  Eui^lond.  It  i«  said  there  arc  about  750  of  these  money  shops  in 
the  several  parts  uf  that  country.  The  failure  of  some  will  cause  a  run  on  most  others, 
and  in  their  endeavours  to  provide  for  their  security,  they  must  necessarily  make 
notiey  still  more  scarce.  It  is  inipo'««ible  to  tell  how  or  when  the  present  crisis  wi|| 
end,  or  who  may  not  be  ultimately  involved.  The  association  of  traders  is  necessarilv^ 
socreal,  that  it  forms  a  chain,  to  which  if  an  electric  spark  is  communicated,  it  is  felt 
throngh  the  entire  extent.  As  an  instance  of  the  distress  arising  from  a  failure  in 
country  banks,  the  following  account  may  be  given  from  Salisbxry,  that  on  Saturday 
the  14th  inst.  in  the  market  of  that  to\cn,  the  distress  was  extteniCy  it  being 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  provi^iouw  coutd  be  procured  there,  a;»  they  had  nothing  ap- 
parently in  circulation  but  the  paper  of  the  place,  which  is  no  longer  current.  At 
aightnumbersof  women  and  children  were  seen.in  a  deplorable  condition,  from  this 
uidbctueate  pressure  under  which  they  labour  incapacitating  them  from  purchasing 
tbcir  usual  stock  of  provisions.  * 

The  following  picture  of  distress  in  London,  is  borrowed  from  the  Morning  Chroniote. 
"  The  persons  who  were  so  eager  for  commercial  importance,  as  to  con^gn  mer- 
chandize to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  where  ou)r  shipping  could  find  a  port,  without 
orders,  and  in  which  only  they  were  to  look  for  a  market,  are  the  persons  who  nov 
find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  returns.  Their  engazemeuts  to  the  menu* 
^turers  roust  be  completed,  and  they  have  not  even  deposits  to^ive  to.gorernmentat 
asecurity  for  debentures,  even  if  relief  should  be  thought  a4vi<(eal>le  to  .be  offered  to 
them  io  that  way.  This  is  the  case  of  those  who  went  beyond  their  imeans  in  the 
way  of  exports. 

**  Those  personson  the  contrary,  who  are  in  distress  by  the  depreciation  of  articles 
brought  into  the  country,  have  incurred  so  severe  loss  by  the  fall  of  prices,  that  the 
original  goods  are  not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  sum  they  are  in  want  of,  to  answer 
the  demands  on  them." 

Such  is  the  termination  of  those  hazardoai  speculations,  with  which  our  merchants 
were  delighted,  in  their  golden  but  fallacious  dreams  of  profit ;  andof  which  our  states- 
men boasted,  as  proofs  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

in  this  report  a  view  has  been  taken  of  the  present  state  of  trade  and  credit  in 
vsrious  places.  By  such  a  comprehensive  examination,  it  will  appear  that  our  pre- 
lertt  widely  spread  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  local  causes,  afliecting  particular 
places,  but  result  from  deep  seated  and  inveterate  causes,  which  thueaten  accumulated 
distress,  not  to  a  portion,  but  to  the  empire  at  large^  unless  the  danger  is  averted,  not 
BCLrarr  Mag.  so.  jcxiv  L        * 
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by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  radical  change  of  systf  m,  in  oor  politics,  oiir 
paper  credit,  and  our  com<iierce. 

The  butter  buyers  in  Belfast  again  commenced  their  operations  with  tJie  use  nf 
guiueas,  but  have  Kince  discontiuued  their  use.  The  preutium  on  them  has  not  ad* 
vauced,  owing  to  there  being  no  demand  for  them  in  other  tradeii,  and  as  this  is  not  the 
seatton  for  paying  rents.  Discount  on  bank  notes  is  now  about  Ij  |>er  eent.  Andes- 
change  on  London  about  8^  to  8.}  per  <  jiit.  for  bank  notes.  In  Newry  it  is  about  8 
per  cent,  and  in  Dublin  7  J  to  8  per  cent. 

NATURALlSrS  REPORT. 

From  June  2<\  ////  July  <2(). 
*<  Sweet  Cista,  rival  of  the  rosy  dawn. 
Put  forth  her  buds  and  grac'd  thn  dewy  lawo. 
Expanded  all  her  infant  charms  to  light. 

And  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  blest  the  sight."         Darwiit. 
But  oh  !  .too  blooming  was  her  tmusient  grace. 
The  blush  was  hectic  that  o'erspread  her  face. 
One  fatal  morn  beholds  her  beauties  blow. 
No  noon  of  health  succeeds,  no  evening  glow. 
Gay  for  th^t. morn,  a  sad  reverse  she  feels  ; 
The  mid-day  sun  her  fragrant  essence  steals, 
A  weak  Ephemerou,  she  yields  her  breath. 
Gives  to  the  winds  her  sweets,  and  sinks  in  death.  W. 

Wrim  the  great  Linnaeus  endeavoured  to  characterize  the  productions  of  Katorc,  to 
animals  he  assigned  the  power  of  spontaneous  locomotion  as  di8tingui||iing  tb«sm  hwik 
vegetables ;  yet  these  seem  to  posseisseven  this  power  in  a  degree  almost  eqoal  to 
some  animals;  the  moving saintfoin  (Hedysarum  gyraos)  whose  leaves  during  the 
day  exhibit  a  cqnktant  motion,  appears  to  approach  as  near  to  animation  as  the  Sea- 
blut/ber  (Medusa)  or  even  the  Sea  Anemone  (Actinia)  which  inhabits  all  our  rocky 
abores,  and  many  vegetable!* are  more  affected  by  light  and  heat,  than  Animals; 
no  power  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted,  can  prevent  pinnated  leaved  plauu 
from  altering  the  position  of  their  leaves,  and  apparently  going  to  sleep,  when  they 
are  deprived  of  light.  A  plant  of  Mimosa  decurrens  put  into  the  dark,  remained  with  iu 
leaves  fully  expanded  fifteen  minutes,  in  one  hour  they  became  collapsed,  but  it 
required  three  hours  exposure  to  the  light,  before  the  leaves  had  recuveied  their 
mid-day  position.  This  phmnomenoo  of  going  to  sleep,  is  exhibited  every  evening 
by  the  sweet  Pea,  Blsdder  Sena,  French  Honeysuckle,  and  common  Bean.  Another 
no  less  curious  property,  and  equally  unaccountable,  id  presented  every  day  ia  the 
expanding  and  fihutting  up  of  flowers,  or  their  fading,  even  before  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  haye  completed  the  intention  of  their  formaiion  ;  the  flowers  which  mav 
DOW  be  seen  every  morning  to  expand  on  the  common  Rock  Ro8e(CiKtns  Ladvnifarus) 
fall  sooner  er  later  to  decay,  according  to  the  brightness  or  darkne»  of  the  day ; 
others  as  the  Salsafy  (Tragopogon  Porrifolius)  are  seen  only  to  collapse  at  parrica- 
lar  hours,  but  that  with  such  regularity  as  to  be  truly  astonishing ;  another  class 
seeminifly  overpowered  with  the  excess  of  light,  as  the  night  blowing  Ceteus  ^Ca<;tus 
grandiflorus)  Tree  Prim- rose  (Oenothera  biennis)  and  white  Lychnis  (Lycbou  Ves- 
pertina)  only  present  their  beauties,  and  give  out  their  perfumes,  when  the  spf|  has 
N«uok  below  the  horizon.  Snob  and  ao  various,  are  the  phoeuomeoaof  the  Creaitoo, 
that  we  are  led  to  exclaim-* 

Great  is  our  God,  and  great  is  his  power, 
An<l  his  wisdom  is  unsearchable  ! 
June  ^,  S^eet  White  Azalea  (Azalea  Viscosa  glauca)  flowering. 

S3,  Pompone  Lily  (Lilium  Pomponium)  three  leaved  Spircea  (Spiraea trifoliata) 
aod  Willow  leaved  Spircea  (Spiroea  salicifoliaj  flowering.     Grey  Horse  Fly 
or  Cleg  (Tabanus  pluvialit)  appearing. 
S5,  Narrow  leaved  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  angustifolinm)    Downey  Rose 
(Kosa  tomentosa)  Dog  Rose  (Rosa  Canina)  Rough   Rose  (ROsa  rugoMi) 
Tufted  Vetch  (Vicia  cracca^  flowering. 
96,  Elder  Tree  (Sambucus  nigra;  and  CousUntinople  Common  Flag  (Oladio. 
.   Uis  Byaantinus)  flowering. 

27,  Red  flowered  Fraxinella  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella)  flowering.  Black-bird 
singing. 

28,  Bulbous  Iris  (Iris  Xiphium)  Goats  beard  Spircsa  (Spiraea  Arimeus)  White 
Lychnidea  (Phlox  suavcolena)  ai^  small  flowered  Willow  Herb  (Rpilb- 
bium  parviflorum)  flowering.  y  ^^^^^ r^ 

30,  Blue  Argut  Butterfly  (Papilio  Argus)  appearing. 
July     1,  Umbelled  Rose  Ctmpion  (Agrostema  Flos  Jorii)  floweriog. 
3.  Wheat  Biiootins* 
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4,  Olits  tbootiiqr.    Comaon  Omo^  Lily  (Liliun  baJbirerum)  Water  Aloe 
(Slratiotca  Abides)  and  Flowering  Rush  (Butomvs  umbellatus)  flowering. 

6,  Yarrow  (  AohUlea  Millefoiium)  aowering. 

7,  Qrata  leaved  »tar  irort  (StelUria  graminca)  flowenn|r. 
10,  Broad  leaved  rampaniila   (Campaoiila    latifolia)   flowerings  Cow  Pa f- 

»Dip<HeraciiiiiD  Sphon4yliam)  in  fall  flower. 
n,  Tbiktie  Butterfly  ( Fapilio  cardiii)  app^ring. 
13,  Upright  St.  Jobnsnort  (Hypericum  ptUchrutn)  flowering. 

15,  Rdu&k  Mallow*  (Malva  MoscbaU)  Scarlet  Lycfauts  (Lychnis  Cbalcedonica 
plena)  floweriog. 

16,  Spanish  Broom  (Spaitium  Junceom)  flowering. 
18,  Rails  calling.  ____ 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  June  20,  tiii  July  20. 
Tiis  period  of  thirty  days,  has  been  very  remarkable  for  the  great  qnantity  of  rain, 
vfaieb  has  deluged  tbe  country  with  almost  incessant  floods:  some  people  have  remarked 
tttft  during  tbe  last  30  years,  they  bad  not  seen  such  great  floods  in  some  of  tbe 
Boantain  torrenls. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  thnnder  was  beard,  has  been  more  than  usual 
for  tereraJ  years  past.  Tbe  cessation  of  the  thunder  was  generally  observed  ti>  be  to 
ih«  lOttth  east ;  if  this  has  any  influence  on  the  ensuing  weather,  it  is  worthy  of  remark. 

June  21, Pine* 

29, Light  rain. 

23m^,  ....  Fine. 

125,    •  .''•...  Fine,  a  few  drops  of  B»in. 

to,    •«•«..  Wet  afUmoon. 

27, Showeiy. 

28, Wet. 

«9, Showery. 

SO, Dark  dry. 

Joly  1, Wet  afternoon. 

2,    •..»••   Heavy  showers  with  thunder. 

3, Very  Wet. 

4, Dry  day,  wet  night. 

5 Dry. 

6,  7,  •  .  .  .  •  Dry  days,  wet  nights. 

8,  ••••..  Heavy  showers  with  thunder* 

9,  ......  Very  wet. 

10, Wet 

11,  12, .  .  .  .  ^  Showers;  on  the  12th,  loud  thunder. 

13, Wet. 

14, 15, Showery. 

16,  ......  Light  Showers. 

17,  * Wet  afternoon. 

18,20, Dry. 

Tbe  Banwaeter.  notwithstanding  the  variatioiis  of  tbe  weather,  experienced  very 
trttfiag  ebaoges,  being  nearly  stationary  about  30.  It  was  hoaever,  on  the  22d  and 
S3dof  June,  as  high  as  30— 3,  an4  on  the  13th  of  July,  it  had  descended  to  29 — 3. 

Tbe  Range  of  tbe  Thermometer  has  been  in  general  high  $  on  the  25th  and  2Cth  of 
Jaoe,  in  the  morning  at  8,  it  was  as  high  as  69,  but  on  the  28tb  it  was  so  low  as  52,  at 

Tbe  wiDdhasbeenob»enred|^S.2;  S.W.9;  W.  3$  S.B.6;  N.E.  6;  E.  4  tunes  ;  so 
that  the  prevakuce  has  been  Easterly. 

CELESTLAX  PHENOMENA, 

roa  AUGUST,  1810. 

On  the  fint,thtraoon  risfs,at  3  miiis.|>ast  6  in  the  moming,and  sett  at  11  min. 
past  8,  evening,  and  conset^uently  will  be  invisible. 

5th,  She  passes  the  ecliptic  in  the  morning,  but  without  producing  an  eclipse. 
She  is  seen  between  the  5  stars  in  the  triangle  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  first  of  this 
constellation,  and  at  9,  is  53  deg.  46  mins.  from  Antares. 

10th,  She  is  on  the  meridian  at  8  p.if.  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Scorpion  and  Sa- 
turn, being  at  a  considerable  distance  below  and  to  the  west  of  her.  At  their  appear- 
ance, we  shall  distinpush  Saturn  the  nearest  to  her,  both  by  his  magnitude  and 
A^» .     '''^ihjUi  88d^.  S5?iiwi»,from  thefimof  ?tgu»h 
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fJuly. 

I5th,  She  rises  under  the  fli^t  of  the  Water-bearer,  and  the  4  f mail  rtars  in  th« 
Water-pot,  and  at  9,  she  is  88  deg.  59  xnlns.  from  Antares. 

20tb,  She  may  be  seen  in  the  triangle  at  the  angle ^  of  which  are,  the  three  firs( 
atkrs  of  the  Ram,  the  Pleiades,  and  Meokar,  which  with  Jupiter  and  Aldebaran,  forzK 
a  beautiful  groupe. 

25th,  She  rises  in  the  morning^  being  verj  soon  followed  by  the  third  of  the 
Twins  from  which  she  recedes,  directing  her  course  to  a  point  undef  Mars. 

SOth,  She  rises  in  the  morning,  at  about '7  min.  past  6  o'clock,  and  seu  in  the  eve- 
ning, at  9  min.  past  7. 

Mercury  is  in  his  superior  conjunction,  on  the  9th  in  the  morning,  and  of  coune 
we  can  look  for  him  only  towards  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  evening ;  he  will  be  teen 
but  liy  few  since  his  greatest  duratioi^  above  tlie  horizon  after  sun-set,  is  ziot  above 
40  minute  and  during  that  time,  he  is  very  near  the  horizon  in  the  west.  The 
Moon  passes  him  on  the  Slst. 

Venus  is  an  evening  star,  her  motion  is  direct  through  about  S6|  degrees.  On  the 
first  we  shall  distinguish  above'  her  the  second  of  the  Lion,  and  to  the  east  of  her  the 
five  stars  in  the  triangle  of  the  Virgin,  to  the  extreme  western  of  which  she  is  direct- 
ing her  course  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  we  may  observe  her  rapid  approach 
to  the  first  of  the  Virgin.    The  Moon  passes  her  on  tne  3d. 

Mars  is  a  morning  star,  and  his  motion  is  direct  through  SO  deg.  He  rises  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Twins,  but 
is  then  so  cear  the  sun,  that  he  will  be  seen  by  few.  The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  27th. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian  at  7  in  the  morning  on  the  first,  and  at  5  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  19th,  his  motion  is  direct  through  3 J  degs.  in  the  spac^between  the  Plei- 
ades, the  Hyades  and  Aidebaran.  The  eastern  hemisphere  will  Hve  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance before  sunrise,  with  his  appearance  and  that  of  Orion.  The  Moon 
passes  him  on  the  22d. 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  7  in  the  evenin|^,  on 
the  first,  and  at  36  min.  past  6,  on  the  19th.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  1 0th. 

Herschell  is  an  evening  star,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Saturn,  and  coosequendy 
afifording  inferior  opportunities  of  observation.    The  Moon. passes  him  oathe  7th. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES. 


l>t  SATELLITE. 

2d  SATELLITE. 

3d  SATELLITE. 

/m  nfrgiohs. 

Immersnt/is, 

UAYS.       H.     M.      S. 

DAYS.     H.    M.     S. 

D   VH,       H.    M.      S. 

DAYS.          11.      M.       S. 

1 

5  42   17 

2 

19  18  '^^7 

4 

5  24  j3  hn. 

3 

0   10  40 

6 

8f  36  21 

4 

7  23  51  E. 

4 

18  39     7 

9 

21  55  19 

U 

9  24  58  Im. 

6 

13     7  31 

13 

11    13   13 

11 

1 1  26    9  E. 

8 

7  35  57 

17 

0  32  11 

J8 

13  25  29  Im. 

10 

2     4  20 

20 

13  50     8 

18 

15  26  53  E. 

SO 
£8 

84 

16     Si     44 

11      83       8 
5     51      3L 

11 

20  32  '46 

24 

3    9    9 

'J5 

17  25     7  1m 

13 

15     1     8 

27 

16  27    7 

25 

19  26  51  E. 

£6 

0      19     55 
1«     48     17 
13      16      4S 

15 

9  29  34 

31 

5  46  12 

17 

3  57  56 

31 

7       45      4 

18 

22  26  21 

Look  to  the  right  liaii'd.* 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
If  Mr.  N-^.  tcill please  to  send  a  Description  qf  the  Contrivancts  ^*Jtvr 
preservins  the  eguilwrium  qftuo  wheel  carriages,  and  for  retarding  tkeirmoiion 
in  descending  hiUs,  iientioned  in  his  tetter,  it  shall  be  inserted^  but  it  is  not  cos- 
sisievt  with  the  pidn  laid  down  for  tlie  department  of  our  work  reUOive  to  tm- 
prvvements  and  discoveries  in  Arts  and  ^Uanufacture*,  ^c  to  publish  adver* 
tUements  of  the  existence,  qf  contrivances,  or  panegyrics  on  them,  vdthinU  any 
descriiiion  to   enable  our  Readers  to  judge  of  their  merits  or  their  novelty^ 

Tht  paper  signed  E,  and  the  Utttr  from  an  old  Faletudi?iarian  shall  be  inserted 
ifpimible  in  our  next  numba\  A.  on  Spanish  qMi^J§y!^  thought  Jit  Jo r 
our  work.  ^ 

ERRATUM. 
Vol.  4,  page  fjl, colaion  2d,  line  28  from  th«  t«p,  for  i^210,  read  42  10  0. 
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TO  THBMANACIKG  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
FETfR  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY 
IN  BELFAST. 

A  Compendious  View  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Contagion  XLhich  may  prove  ustful 
in  the  removal  of  popular  prejudices 
upon  that  subject. 

**  Phucipiis  obsta," 


*  "  Morigerisque  modia,  et  mundo  corpori* 
cultu."  Lucretius. 

ORIGIN. 

PESTILENTIAL    FEVER     may 
lake  iU  rise  in  any  country.    The 
pcRomfint  attacked  by  it,    will    be- 

1  Come  the  source  of  infection  to  others. 

I  H  generally  originates  from  putrid  or 
putrescent  vapours,  or  exhalations  a- 
rising  from  large  qnantities  of  animal 
or  regetable  matter,  in  a  corrupted 
or  rotting  state,  confined  or  heaped 
together  under  a  certain  degree  of 
bat  and  moisture,  and  excluded 
frwn  a  free  circulating  air.      It    may 

i  ilia  arise,  from  the  exhalations,  ex- 
ertions, and  long  confihed  eflluvia 
of  a  crowd  of  people  kept,  for  a 
Ingtb  of  time,  in  places,  without 
proper  ventilation,  as  in  the  hold  of 
&  ship,  ill-managed  prisons,  or  hospi. 
tab,  or  close  and  dirty  habitations  of 
the  poor.  Persons  thus  confined  may, 
liieniselves,  become  gradually  habitu- 
ated to  this  vitiated  air,  which  will 
however  communicate  febrile  infection 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  tlie  poison. 
In  this  sense  only,  the  air  may  be 
ad  to  generate  fever,  that  is,  by 
bearing  in  it,  diffused  or  dissolvecf, 
virulent  human  effluvia. 

The  matter  of  contagion  becomes 
maltiplted  in  quantity,  and  njore 
virulent  in  quality.  1st.  As  it  pro- 
ceeds or  emanates  from  human  bodies 
atfected  with  fever,  and  may  be  called 
personal  contagion.  Or2dly,by  such 
contagious  matter    adhering   to   other 
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substances  capable  of  preserving  its 
power  for  a  length  ol  time,  and,  in 
this  way,  of, producing  and  propa- 
gating similar  infection.  These  sub- 
stances to  which  the  infectious  matter 
proceeding  from  human  bodies  ad- 
heres, are  called  Fomites.  In  all 
articles  of  cloathiiig,  and  bedding  (par- 
ticularly in  those  partaking  of  an  ani- 
mal nature,  as  woollen  of  all  sorts) 
when  kept  close,  and  confined  from 
the  access  of  fresh  air,  this  infect- 
ing quality  may  remain  for  a  ^eat 
length  of  time ;  and  in  such  articles, 
it  is  found  that  contagious  matter  ac- 
quires greater  activity,  and  becomes 
a  more  virulent  poison,  than  when 
it  proceeds  immediately  from  persons 
affected  with  fever. 

1  he  air  is  merely  instrumental  ^ 
a  vehicle,  or  carrier  of  contagious 
matter,  nor  is  it  capable  of  diffusing 
it  to  any  considerable  distance,  un- 
less it  be  borne  by  a  draft  or 
current-  Like  other  poisonous  matter* 
febrile  contagion  is  rendered  innoxi- 
ous by  dilution,  and  thus  it  becomes 
inert,  when  diffused  through  a  large 
body  of  air,  as  in  the  atmosphere, 
which,  in  its  extensive  sense,  is  never 
80  replete  with  infectious  matter,  as 
to  communicate  pestilential  fever. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  gestilentiul 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  sued 
as,  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemical 
maladies  (caught  from  individuals,  and 
transinitted,  generally,  by  fomites) 
ought  to  prevent  us  passing  through 
the  streets,  or  maintaming  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  society.  The  ppi- 
son  does  not  render  the  air  of  a 
whole  house,  or  even  of  a  whole 
chamber  infectious,  provided  it  be 
large,  airy  and  clean.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  'to  take  measures  fur 
purifying  the  air  abroad^  by  kind- 
ling large  fires,  &c.  but  this  is  not  the 
case  witli  respect  to  tlie  air  of  a 
chamber,    a    house,    «r    an    hospital, 
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vberc  vcnlilalion  by  fires,    and    cur- 
rfnts   of  air,    wtlli    fumigation    of    a 
proper  kind,  and   oilier  means,  ought 
to  be  rniplo)etl  to  purify  apartments. 
Heat   larihes  loul  air,  dissipates  ptMi. 
kniiai  air,  dries  damp  air,    and    ob- 
viates cold  which  dispo>es  td  inftctioii* 
Jt    is     very  probable    that     heal- 
ing wards  in    hospitals  to  a    certain 
bign  degree,  by  the  means  of  stoves, 
Vfould  be  an  effectual  means    of  de- 
composing   and    rendermg    innoxious 
the  contagious  matter  adhering  for   a 
length  of  lime  in  such  reccpucles  of 
the  sidv,   to  tlie    bedding,    furniture, 
and   walls  ;  and  after  such  a    slovin^ 
lo  a  Jiigh  degree  oi    heal,  but  regu- 
lated by   the    tht»rmomcter,    and  tue 
consequent  complete  dissolution,  and 
de•compo^ilion  of  theadhosive  poison, 
there  might  be  a    free   and    safe    en- 
trance lor  putienls  airecled  with  fever. 
*i  his  fumigation  by  heal  aiojie,  might 
perhaps    sijpersede  the    use    of   arti- 
iicial    fumigations    to    be     mentioned 
afterwards,   \^luch,   it  is  likely,    owe 
their    ed'ects,    in    no     inconsiderable 
degree,  to  the  heat  accompanying  tlie 
process. 

NATUBE. 

The  matter  of  contagion  appears 
to  be  a  peculiar  poi>oiious  gas,  or 
vapour,  the  iniimaie  nature  of  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  uell  ascertain- 
ed, but  in  its  known  effects,  is  very 
deleterious  or  destructive  to  the 
powers  of  life.  It  is  probably 
ui  itself  a  compound  substance, 
and  its  active  powers,  may,  there- 
fore be  neuiraiized,  decomposed, 
or  destrojed  by  appropriate  ageiits. 
It  appears  to  be  merely  dilfu-ed,  or 
mixed  in  the  air,  but  not  dib&olved  in 
it,  settling,  and  bcioming  fixed 
upon  various  substances,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  porous,  or  animal 
nature,  which  keep  it  enveloped, 
until  driven  away,  dissipated,  or  (ie- 
coni  posed  by  a  proper  application  of 
air,  water,  hrc,  or  volatilized  acids, 
'i'his  paifsonous  vapour  is  not  visible. 
nor  does  it,  at  all  lime^,  affect  the 
sense  of  smelling,  aitlK)Ugh  it  often 
happt-ns,  that  persom  attacked  with 
contagious  fever^  are  sensible,  at  the 
instant  of  beijig  first  affected  with  it, 
of  an  odour  uncommonly  and  peculiar, 
ly  offensive,  which  is  either  the  poi> 
son  itself,  or  u\ore  piobably  the  ve- 


hicle of  it.  It  4s  from  thence  re- 
ceived, or  deposited  on  the  "moist, 
exposed,  inner  surfaces  of  the  itb»e« 
tlie  mouth,  throat,  and  lungs,  ana  there 
inoculates  the*  disease.  i  be  period 
during  whtch  this  niocdated  intedimi 
(whicn  does  not  require  any  rasure  of 
tl^  burfdte,  but  nierely  an  applicatiou 
to  it)  may  remain  lateni,  belore  ex- 
citing fever,  is  drti'erent,  and  nas  im4 
bet- n  iiithertoexactiy  ascertained.  '1  be 
period  is  oitfeient  in  different  cousii- 
tAiUoAs.  Jt  sekiom  takes  eiieci  ui»- 
mediately  aitir  an  e7t|MMire  to  its 
intlueiice,  and  it  may  lie  latent  from 
a  lew  dayii  to  three  weeks,  be^e  it 
fxciies  tiij>ease.  lience  it  js  often 
brought  from  jaiis,  hospitals,  Ice.  by 
pfrstHis  in  apparent  health,  and  ibui 
transmitted  lo  great  distances  before 
It  appears  on   the  patient. 

I  he  rules  of  quuianlain  are  iound- 
ed  upon  iheasceriaining  of  die    period 
in  wiiich  infeLtion  luay  remain  iaUent 
in  the  consiitution.      This  period,  it 
is  likely,  is  seldom  or  ever    extended 
so  far  as  forty  days,  aiul  by    proper 
measures  being  taken,  of  V4:aiiUtHjo» 
Jumigation  with  acids  (where  tUe  good» 
would  allow  it)    application  oi  a    re- 
gulated degree  of    heat    l»y    slorisf 
particular  goods,  articles    of  Wi^oileii, 
bales  of  cotton,   &c.     m    apariinetits 
contrived  for  tlie  p^irpose,   in  haoM* 
ettos  suitably  consirucied,  and  proper- 
ly   insulated — by    such   m«iaduffes    as 
these,  it  is   likely,    (juaraniain,  at   ail 
times,  so  inconvenient,,  n^ighi    be  cor- 
siiierably  shoitened,  thus  benefiting  the 
interests  of  commerce,    and    iessouiiig 
tiie  templatioits    to    (he  infriiigeuient 
of  the   law.      Ihe    inocnlated    &ni^iU 
pox  excites  tlie  variolous  lever  from 
eiglit  to  fourteen  days,    and  even  to  ' 
eighteen.     It  is  not  prubabie  ibaii^- 
brile  infection  will  reniaiu  more  chaji 
twenty  days  latent,  oral  mo^t  tbirtj 
days.     Frun  ships  suspected  cf  ciarry- 
ing  inftction  from  places  in   the  Le- 
vant, persofts    might   be    allowed    to 
land  Certainly   in  a  shorter  time  tbau 
forty  da)s,  and   wilb'    re>pect  to  par- 
ticular kinds    of  goods,    it    may    be 
doubted,  whether  tbe   full   <|uarantain 
be  sufficient,  unless  the   measures  c»f 
unpacking,   free  exposure  to    the  air» 
stovii^,  fumigation,  &C.  be  thoroughly 
performed.     We   can    scarcely  asce^r- 
uin  the   lengtb  of    time    wbicb    tb« 
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^vxMMM%  fames  may  retain  its  ac« 
iiviiy,  aiUiough  in  tilt;  liumaii  bod|f 
ki  etfects  are  felt  witbin  a  deiiiiiie 
period. 

PRRVfiNTlON. 

Cootagiotui  i>iatter  ha&  not  alwiiys 
tbe  power ol  alleriing  the  human  con- 
slitut^ioii.  its  iiciivity  in  ihU  n*bpect 
ii<*pen<ih:  Ist,  on  its  stri*nt^lh,  toat  is 
itt  quantity  or  degree  o'  cuiueiil ration  : 
2d,  on  tu  di5tance  from  the  source 
u  hence  it  originates :  and  3diy,  on  the 
Htsposiiion  ot  »ii8cepttl)ility  ot  the  p«fr* 
sun  eypoited   to  its  intluence. 

1st.  A  very  Urge  propoition  of 
man^tiftd  are  husceptibie  ot  infectious 
ftv^r,  but  it  requires  a  <  ertain  and 
sufficient  dote  ot  Uie  infection  to 
produce  it.  J'he  larger  the  dose  of 
this,  aft  of  every  other  poison*  the 
greater  an<l  speedier  tlie  elfecL  In 
small  quantity  it  is  ionocent. 

2d.  A  certain  time  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  infection,  e?en  under  the 
oooceiitra<ed  impregnation  ot  the  air. 
Hence  physicians  remaining  but  a 
sJiort  time  io  the  sick  room,  do  not 
recetre  tlie  infecting  iJose  of  the 
poison.  An  infectious  air  may  be  breath- 
ed, for  a  short  time,  wiihoiit  injury, 
and  tbis  ought  to  produce  a  proper 
degree  of  conhUence  witiiout  rash- 
ness, such  as  sitting  down  vn  the  beds, 
aod  aiakiug  any  unnecessary  delay, 
after  the  state  of  the  patient  is  known, 
and  the  prescriptions  made.  Medical 
attention  should  be  concentrated,  and 
not  needlessly  protractecj,  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  patient,  and  hazard  of  the 
phTftician. 

3d.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  dittance 
the  poison  takes  etfect,  ai)4  beyond 
that  distance  there  is.  no  danger. 
'J'be  S{jherrof  uifecik>us  inBuencefrom 
perM>i»  affected  \vKh  tever,  ex  lends  but 
a  abort  way,  notm^ife  than  a  few  feet 
from  the  body.  Chisholin  stales  thi» 
distance  is  about  six  or  eight  feet, 
and  probably  it  is  still  1<  ss.  Death 
is  not,  iherefoie,  during  a  prevailing 
epidemic,  to  be  appreliemled  m  every 
place.  T^e  danger  arises  only  from 
persons  a/Tected  with  disease,  or  goods 
retentive  of  the  poisonous  matter.  In 
the  Levant,  the  European  factories 
shut  themselves  up,  and  are  in  se- 
curity fmtn  the  attack  of  the  plague. 
This  highly  infectious  ftver  will 
IMftt  spread  oyef  walls    of    right   |eet 


in  height,  which  separate  tlieir  M 
ro<.ls.  There  are  man)  instances  of 
persons  dying  of  the  plague  on  the 
one  stde  of  the  wall,  and  the  person 
on  the  other  side  remaining  free  from 
the  infection. 

4th.  Diljtrtnt  constitutions  are  dif- 
ferently (Jir»|io«ied  to  the  attack  of  in* 
fec^ious  fever,  and  the  same  con>ti« 
tut  ion,  diHereutly,  at  diflerent  times. 
Migh  he.dtii,  and  wliat  is  called  a 
plethoric  disposition,  are  olten  favouiv 
able  to  tiie  recepuon  of  infectipn; 
and  infection  once  receirtd,  is  ffene- 
rdlly  most  fatal,  among  those  of  the 
higiier  ranks,  though  their  greater 
attontion  to  cleanliness  in  their  hubi- 
taiions  and  persons,  and  more  airy 
apartments  operate  as  preventatives 
against  infection.  But  bad  etSects  are 
heqtiently  occasioned,  by  the  filthy 
and  coiitiried  slate,  in  which  a  great 
majority  of  servants  are  usually  lodg- 
ed, as  to  bedding,  apartuients,  whicli, 
in  maiy  instances,  have  excited  and 
kept  up  contagious  fever  to  the  im* 
minent  danger  of   the    whole  family. 

It  is  certain  also,  that  many  chil- 
dren belonging  chietiy  to  charity 
schools,  have  been  seized  with  con- 
tagious fever,  from  the  shocking  want 
ot  pcrsoital  cleanliness  amongst  the 
children,  together  with  a  want  of  free 
ventilation,  as  well  as  of  frequent 
cleansing  ^n(\  white-wa^ihiiig  of  the 
rooms  u^ed  as  schools  and  dormi- 
tories. 

.^hnnl  rom/fs  are  in  general  kept 
in  a  too  hot,  or  too  cold  tempera- 
ture, an<i  1  shoulfl  rt  commend,  that 
wherever  it  can  l>e  enforced,  thire 
should  be  a  regulatetl  temperature 
of  theapai4ment  kepi  up,  >Ahich  might 
be  easily  known,  liy  every  master 
having  a  thermometer,  anc)  ascefiaming 
the  degree  ot  warmth  froip  60^  to  63*, 
Too  great  heat  and  conhi^eil  air,  are  ex- 
lren»ely  noxious  to  children,  even 
thoui^h  iwi!  produclixe  ot  feverish  ajl- 
inenis.  1  heir  bodies  are  general}  \  stpved 
by  neat  .during  the  time  that  t|>eir  fn\tHh 
are  studed,  beyond  their  capacity  or 
power  of  digestion.  1  ne  pi'ject  ought 
to  t>e,— fSpartan  bodies,  and  Athenian 
minds,  but  it  is  the  cucumhcr  pian  ojt 
educatiiYii  which  now  prevails,  and  botb 
bo<lies  and  minds  sutfer  the  prema*' 
ture  ripening  rf  the  hot  bed.  Edu. 
catiop  includes    tbe    ourtare    of  thff 
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body  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  and  aims,  or  ought  to  aim  at 
the  natural  time  as  well  as  proper 
manner  ©f  unfolding  and  periecting 
the  faculties  and  dispObitioDS /)%^2C<//> 
as  well   as  moral. 

But  very  low  living,  as  well  as 
high  h^alih  and  full  hahit,  predis- 
poses to  the  attack  of  infeclious  fever. 
Such  epidemics  first  arise  in  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  from  their  being  crowded 
together,  from  their  want  of  change 
of  raiment,  and  from  their  poor  diet, 
approaching  \o  famine,  attended  ne- 
cessarily with  great  despondence  of 
mind,  which  is,  occa  ion  ally  dispel- 
led by  spirituous  liquors,  producing 
in  their  consequenct s,  htill  greater 
debility  and  dfpies.>iun.  it  ought  to 
be  altentively  observed,  tliat  feverish 
diseases,  though  not  in  themselves  con- 
tagious, arc  liable  to  assume  that 
lieu  form,  and  to  become  infectious, 
wherever  ventilation  is  defective, 
the  patients  crowded,  or  when  other 
local  causes  of  impurity  prevail. 
An  intern)  It  tent  may  thus  be  changed 
into  a  typhus.  An  ill -kept,  ill-n»aua>5 
ed  ward  in  an  hospital  may  tiuis  be 
rendered  a  means  of  exa-j)eratiiig 
maiadies  at  the  public  expeiise,  and 
rei.iivT  ng  them  more  malignwnl.  In 
a  surgical  ward,  and  more  rrmark- 
abi>,  »f  ,  rowdetl,  conjmon  uictrs,  al- 
most o«.n>t  ntly,  btromt  more  ill- 
coniHtiontd,  and  moie  tecliousin  liiPir 
cure,  iiiough  greater  aMPutiun  be  paid 
to  such  cases,  than  to  patients  in  t  jeir 
own  habitations.  An  ill-constructed 
iTOspital,  or  an  ill  regulated  one,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  great  machine 
for  concentrating  infection,  and  breed- 
ing up  endemic, into  epidemic  maladies. 
Ihe  same  constitution  is  diflerenily 
dbposed  to  the  recepiion  of  infection 
at  different  times.  Every  thi»»g  that 
debilitates  the  body,  particularly  that 
weakness  which  follows  the  excessive 
u>e  of  spirituous  liquors,  previous  in- 
<iisposi(ion  ;  strong  apprehension  of 
taking  fever ;  great  bodily  fatigue, 
or  night  watching,  wtih  the  concur- 
rence of  rold,  and  particularly  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  places  or  per- 
sons affected,  all  predispose  to  the 
attack  of  infectious  fever.  Any  sud- 
den change  of  living  is  hazardous; 
and  hence  Jjeople  that  have  been 
l^g  confined  in  prison,  are  very  <apt 


soon  afler  liberation,  to  be  attacked 
with  a  fatal  fever,  by  undue  exer- 
cise, or  other  changes  in  their  mode 
of  living.  Persons  in  confinemeot  of 
this  k^id,  ought  to  live  very  tem- 
perately both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
which,*  those  that  can  afford  to  live 
otherwise,  very  seldom  do,  and  are 
apt  tosiilfernccordingly.  A  moderate 
use  of  wine,  and  a  moderate  exercise 
and  employment  of  body  and  rnind, 
invigorate  the  system,  and  make  it 
resist  the  influence  of  infection. 

Tlie  prevention  of  infection  depends 
upon  iiatural  or  artificial  methods. 
1  he  natural  means  depend  upon  a 
proper  use  of  those  very  elements, 
whose  impurity  and  foulness  had  ge- 
nerated, or  at  least  multiplied  con- 
tagion. Air  dissipates  it  by  vcntila* 
tion  ;  uater  dilutes  it;  fire  decom* 
poses,   and  destroys  it. 

1.  Ihe  great  antipestitential  Isclban- 
LiNESS.  in  a  large,  airy,  clean  a- 
partnient,  even  putrid  fevers  are  sel- 
dom ornrvj'  infectious.  The  chamber 
d<H.r  ot  a  p  rson  ill  of  an  infectious 
fevt r,  especally  in  the  iiouses  of  the 
pror,  out'ht  never  to  be  shut.  A 
\\indow  should  be  generally  open  in 
t])e  day,  and  frequently  at  night. 
Bed  cu;tai«s  never  to  be  drawn  close 
roui  u  tlie  patient.  A  moderate  lire 
ought  to  be  kept,  constantly,  to  pro- 
mote proper  circulation  of  air.  Dirty 
clothe-N  and  uieiisils  to  be  often 
'hanged,  trequently  mimersed  in  cold 
water,  and  vashed  clean  when  taken 
out.  All  discharges  from  the  patient 
to  be  instantly  removed,  and  the  floor 
near  the  bed  to  be  rubbed  clean 
daily,  with  a  wet  mop,  or  cloth. 
Every  fever  hospital  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  well-contrived  and  com- 
modious shower  bath,  both  as  a  pre- 
servative against  personal  uncleanliness, 
and  an  excellent  means  of  curing 
fever  by  the  cold  affusion,  whenap. 
plied  at  the  proper  timies,  with  the 
proper  precautions,  and  with  the  pro- 
per perseverance.  There  should  also 
be  a  vapour  or  steam  bath,  easily 
constructed,  by  inserting  a  curved 
tin  tube,  by  one  end,  into  an  aperture 
in  front  of  a  common  tin  slipper  bath, 
and  by  the  other  end  of  the  same 
tube,  communicating  with  a  kettle  full 
of  boiling  water  upon  the  hre,  the 
steam  beipg    conveyed     through   the 
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tobc  into  the  slipper  where  the  patient 
sits  on  a  cushii>n,  in  flannel,  with  a 
blanket  round  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  over  the  edges  of  the  slipper,  to 
prevent  the  vapours  from  escaping. 
We  ought  never  to  approach  so  close 
as  to  inspire  the  patients  breath,  nor 
even  the  air  ascending  from  the  body, 
and  the  vapour  rising  from  all  e* 
vacuations  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
llie  breath  is  to  be  suspended,  as 
Biucb  as  one  easily  can,  nor  should 
we  expose  ours«»lves  to  infection  on 
an  empty  stomach  ;  and  as  the  poison 
roa}  adhere  to  the  passages  of  the 
nostrils,  and  of  the  throat,  we  ought 
tobtow  the  nose,  or  spit,  on  coming 
oat  of  the  sick  ciiamber.  bitting 
long,  or  sleeping  in  such  apartments, 
particularly  in  currentsof  air,  are  to 
be  avoided,  in  which  last  way,  nurses 
'  generally  get  mtection.  Cleanliness 
is.  even  conducive  to  prevent  the  ge- 
neratioii  of  fever,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  streets,  and  particularly  the 
lanes,  and  alleys  of  a  town,  ought 
to  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleans- 
ed from  all  dirt,  as  it  is  always  in 
a  putrid  or  putrescent  state  The 
Police  Committee  of  a  large  town  does 
not  do  more  than  half  its  duty,  in 
paying  attention  to  the  cleansing  and 
pavement  of  the  principal  streets. 
It  is  in  the  unpAved  receptacles  of 
all  kinds  of  tilth,  which  abouiul  in 
the  alleys,  and  entries  of  such 
towns,  that  fever  is  bred ;  and  <io- 
mestic  nastiness  is  thus  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  the  public  neglect.  Clean- 
liness is  the  virtue  of  the  body,  as 
virtue  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  mind. 
Animals  of  all  kin  's  are  by  nature 
clean.  They  grow  dirty  and  diseased 
by  domestication.  A  pi^  itself  will 
become  more  healthy  and  whole^ome 
by  being  kept  neat  and  clean.  Clean* 
liness  in  our  garments  and  dwellings 
prevents  the  pernicious  effects  of 
dampness,  of  bad  smells,  and  of  con- 
tagious vapours.  It  keeps  up  a  free 
perspiration,  renews  the  air,  animates 
and  enlivens  the  mind,  and  brings  on 
habits  of  order  and  arrangement 
throughout  the  whole  domestic  Q?ro- 
oomy.  Uncleanlinessis  a  national  re- 
proacht  and  a  personal  infamy.  It  is 
a  real  vice,  often  the  parent  and  al- 
flrays  the  nurse  of  pestilential  d, -cases. 
it  is  recommended  that  the  to:low- 


ing*  rode  of  advice  should  be  left, 
in  a  printed  paper,  at  every  liouse 
from  whence  a  patient  is  removed  to 
the  hospital,  to  be  pasted  on  tiie  walls. 

ADVICE.  ' 

"Although  }ou  have  sent  your 
friend  to  the  house  of  recovery,  yet 
the  mfection  may  still  remain  in  your 
rooms,  and  about  your  cioalhs ;  to 
remove  it,  you  are  advised  to  use 
without  delay,   the  following  means. 

••  1st.  Let  al!  your  doors  and  win- 
dows be  immediately  thrown  open, 
and   let  them  remain  so  for  two  hours. 

"  2d.  Let  the  house  or  room  whence 
the  patient  is  removed,  be  immedi- 
ately cleansed ;  all  dirty  clothes,  uten- 
sils, &c.  should  be  immersed  in  cold 
water:  the  bed  clothes,  after  being 
first  steei-ed  in  cold  water,  should  be 
wrung  out,  and  washed  in  warm  water 
and  soap. 

"3d.  Let  the  clothes  you  wear,  bo 
steeped  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
washed;  and  let  every  box,  chest, 
and  drawer,  &c.  in  the  infectious  hou  c 
be  emptied   and  cleaned. 

"  4th.  if  you  lie  on  straw  beds,  let 
the  straw  be  immediately  bunied,  and 
fresh  straw  provided,  and  *  let  the 
ticken   be  steeped  in  cold  water. 

"  5th.  White-wish  all  your  rooms, 
and  the  entrance  to  them  with  lime 
slacked  in  the  place  where  you  in- 
tend  to  use  it,  and  while  it  continues 
bubbling  and  hot. 

"6th.'   bcrape    }our   floor    with   ** 
shovel,  and  wash   it  clean,  also  your 
furniture. 

*'  7th.  Keep  in  the  open  air,  for 
the  space  of  a  week,  as  much  as  you 
can.  "^ 

"Lastly,  Wash  your  face,  hands  and 
feet,  and  comb  your  hair  well  every 
morning.  ^ 

"  N.B.  The  benefit  of  this  advice, 
after  infection  has  entered  your  dwel- 
ling. }ou  will  soon  feel,  and  persc- 
vcruig  in  >our  attention  to  it,  will, 
UNDER  GOD,  preserve  you  from  afl 
the  variety  of  wretchedness  occasioned 
by  intectiuus  fevers. 

'"Attend  to  it  then  with  spiritand 
punctuality,  for  be  assured  thai  clean- 
liness will  check  disease,  improve 
your  HEALTH  and  strength,  and  in- 
crease your  coMfORTS." 

*  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin. 
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CotiUl  a  small  portion  of  the  funds 
bf  rouging  to  a  cliaritabte  iustitulion, 
be  bi'ttei*  appi.ed  than  in  eii)plo)iiig 
a  person  lur  tlie  «K>le  purpose  of 
while- washing  the  habitat iuns  of  the 
poor  gratis,  whciever  it  should  be 
directed  by  the  visiting  phvsiciaus  ? 
It  IS  in  Vain  lo  say  to  poor  people,  **  do 
this,  anil  do  th.it.*'  '1  hey  have  neither 
time  hor  inclination,  nor  money  to 
have  it  done,  I  he  first  step  to  con- 
quer the  misery  of  bad  habit,  is,  that 
they  should  suffer  it  to  be  done.  It 
is  a  sort  ot  medicine  thev  must  be, 
in  «oine  measuie,  compelfed  to  take, 
and  you  might  as  uell  say  to  the 
sick,  '*take  up  your  bed  and  walk," 
as  to  those  in  present  health,  make 
a  timely  use  ot  '.he  proper  preventa« 
tives  or  infection. 

1  he  new  method  of  cleansing,  with 
greater  celerity;  and  more  effectually, 
large  quantities  of  hnen  by  an  alka- 
Jioe  l)e.  converted  into  steam,  which 
penetrates  through  all  the  tibres  of 
the  cloth,  and  destro>8,  by  the  greater 
heat,  the  particles  of  morbific  matter 
which  may  be  lodged  in  the  hnen, 
ougtit  to  be  used  in  every  lever 
hospital  of  any  extent. 

A  Second  njeans  of^  prevention  i$ 
TEMPERANCE,  lixccss  in  lood,  and 
particularly  of  animal  fooU  renders 
the  s}*leni  more  susceptible  of  con- 
tagion, and,  on  this  account,  the 
English  are  much  more  liable  than 
the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  to  be 
attacked  with  fever,  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  wiiereyer  stationed  abroad.  Being 
acpuUomed  at  home  to  full  and 
Irequpnt  lueals,  chiefly  of  animal 
food,  they  ^)ear  le^s  patiently  the 
necessary  privations  of  a  campaign,  and 
deprived  otthe  habitudl  stimulus  of  ani- 
mal fooil,  and  mai^  drink  or  spirituous 
liquors,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a 
^udtlea  feebleness  of  body,  and  des- 
pondence ot  n)ind,  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  extreme  abstinence,  in  pre- 
disposing to  the  influence  of  contagions 
of  ^11  kinds.  'I  he  Scotch,  and  the 
Irish,  bear  hunger  better,  ^yithoul  snf- 
Jering  so  much  from  its  ellecls,  and 
are  therefore  better  soldiers  for  the 
istrrvice  of  a  hard  campaign,  though 
they  may  all  |igbt  cc^ually  well  iri 
battle,  it  IS  aUays  to  be  reniembef- 
ed  that  lo  support  the  vital  powers 
l)y  ihuclerate  «iimulants  is  a  good 
pieaos  of  resisting  contagion,  biii  i^e 


use  of  them  in  kr^  repetted,  iia* 
bitual  quantities,  either  io  diet  or 
drink,  leaves  the  body  more  dis- 
posed to  infection.  Equable  nnploy- 
ment  of  body  or  mind,  without  fatigue, 
is  the  best  protection-«-sober  ip  tU 
things,  abstaining  from  nothing. 

3d.  Means  of  preventing  contagtoh 
is  SEPARATION.  Immediate  separa* 
tinn  of  the  sick  from  the  bealihy« 
ought  always  to  be  practised,  as  ibis 
has  a  tendency  in  itself  to  dilute  Die 
poison,  or  to  prevent  it  acquiring  un- 
usual strength  and  activity.  Nothing 
is  more  insidious  than  ttw  first  en- 
trance of  a  malignant  epidemic.  It, 
at  first,  seems  to  masque  itself  under 
other  complaints,  then,  as  it  were, 
raises  its  crest,  rages  unrestrained, 
^nd  absorbs,  and  c^troys  all  other 
maladies.  Hence  every  care  is  to 
be  taken,  to  p^vent  it  acquirina 
strength.  "Vires  acquirit  eundo.^ 
Did  not  proper  ventilation,  careful  at- 
tendance, wholesome  diet,  and  other 
means  of  disiiffecting  the  air  ;  and  fnoct 
particularly,  did  not  the  careful  sepa- 
ration of  the  convale^ents  from  the 
sick,  compeosftte  tor  the  disadvantage 
and  danger  of  bringing  fever  patientf 
more  closely  togetlier,  a  Fever  Hospi* 
tal  would  be  a  most  dangerous  in* 
stit  ution,by  concentrating  the  contagion, 
and  thus  becoming  a  large  Jowtet 
rather  than  an  extinguisher  «t  ma* 
lignant  disease,  )n  nulhiog  ought  the 
reguiaiions  of  such  an  hospital  to  be 
more  strictly  enforced,  Uian  in  the 
caieful  separation  <^  tfie  coovaiescents 
from  those  labouring  under  tever,  and 
in  preventing  the  entrance  of  visiiofs 
to  the  sick,  or  of  more  than  one 
fritnd  occasionally,  and  only  oo  the 
order  of  the  attending  physician.  No 
fevt^r  hospital  should  ue  without  a 
porter  in  constant  attendance,  and  a 
complete  separation,  by  wall,  from 
its  neighbourhood.  Bui  the  proper 
con^lructioD  of  an  hospital  is  not  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  Ihe  inhabi- 
tants of  Belfast  will  soon  become 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  building 
such  an  hospital,  as  may  be  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  apd  as  may  really  answer  the 
great  purposes  oT  such  an  institution, 
without  risque  to  the  public  safety,  by 
fmpertect  attempts  ata  greatpubticgood. 

i  he  ARTIFICIAL  means  of  prevent- 
|p^  the  ^ffcf;J^,^f4^$>eJ^^^    w  bj 
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stoving  or  simple  heat,  and  by  fumi- 
gaiiou  with  the  vohuihzed  miueral 
aciiis  (the  only  ooes  etfectual  for  ttie 
purpose)  wliich  being  equally  volatile, 
and  diAusible  as  the  contagious  gas, 
have  the  elfect  of  neutradising,  de- 
composing or  destroying  it.  '1  he  two 
acids  principally  uwu,  are  that  of  ihe 
nitric  acid,  thus  volatilized  (caretu)ly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  nitrous 
gas,  which  is  noxious,  and  which  i« 
prodticedfWnen  the  acid  itself  is  de« 
composed  by  tlie  great  heat)  and,  what 
is  to  be  preferred,  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas,  t>eii)g  a  permanently  r- 
labtic  fiuisi,  anu  much  more  dilfusible 
than  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  volatilized  is  a   simple 
and  easy   process.    The  utensils  eni* 
pbyed  are  a  dozen  of  quart  pipkins, 
as  many  sniall  tea  cups,    a    quantity 
of  hne  sand,  with  some  long  slips  of 
glass  to    be  used   as    spatulas.     The 
sand  heated  in  iron  pots,  to  be    put 
into  the  pipkin,  a  tea-cup  to  be  im- 
mersed in  tlie  sand,    containing    half 
an  ounce    of   concentrated    sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol).     When  heated,  an 
equal  quantity    of    pure    nitre    (salt- 
petre) in  powder,  to  be    added   gra- 
dually,   and    stirred    with    the    glass 
spatula,      ihe    pipkins   are    then     to 
becarrie<l  thiough  tiie  wards  by  nurses, 
and  placed  near  the  beds,    but    not 
too  close    to    the   sick.     Bed-ctoaths 
and   body  cloaihs,    to    be   fumigated 
With  this  vapotir,   which,  in  cases  that 
require  it,  naui  be  repeated    for    an 
hour,  ever)' liiorning and  evening.     No 
metais  to  be  usetl  in  the  vessels,  which 
would  produce  instead  of  a  thick  xv/atc 
haze,    tiiose   red     vapours    that    are 
dangerous.     1  he  vessels  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  ;   tlie  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients not  too  large  ;    tue  acid  and 
nitre  very  pure;  the  heat  moderate  ; 
and  the  approach  not  too  near  to  tlie 
sick.     1  his  gan  however  readily  con- 
denses, and  does  not  diftuse  itself  so 
completely  as  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
guit  which  is  made  by   mixing    two 
parts  of   common    salt,  and    one   of 
crystal  ized     roaagaoese     reduced     to 
powder.    Put  two  ounces  ol  this  manga- 
nese into  a  small  ba^on,  diluted  with 
an  ounce  of  water,     and    then    add 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  at    different  times,  so 
ss  to  preserve  a  gradual  discharge  of 


gas.  One  of  these  basons  is  enough 
for  a  ward  of  five  beds,  and  mayb« 
increased  according  to  liie  size  of  the 
apartment.  Gallipots  are  to  be  placed 
outside  doors,  even  when  tiie  people 
appear  in  tolerable  health,  to  pi  i  vent 
the  access  of  contagion,  and  such  fu- 
migation should  be  used,  at  regular 
intervals,  in  all  hospitals,  ships,  hulks, 
tenders,  barracks,  large  factories,  and 
wiierever  crov\ds  of  people  are  Jre- 
quenlly,  and,  tor  a  long  time,  colKcted 
together. 

An  extemporaneous  gas  of  this  kind 
made,  by  *imple  mixture,  may 
be  kept  for  }ears  in  bottles,  which 
emit  the  gas  on  being  opened.  J  he 
bottles  are  fitte<l  in  a  case  of  box- 
wood, shutting  by  a  screw,  and  fasten- 
ed by  a  glass  ground  stopper.  J  jie 
manganese  and  equal  parts  of  niiric 
and  muriatic  acid  ;  to  be  put  in,  then 
the  stopper.  One  third  of  (he  bottle 
is  to  be  empty,  to  prevent  accidents, 
and  to  contain  the  gas.  '1  he  capacity 
of  the  vessel  is  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  space  to  be  purihed. 

But  there  are  moral  as  well  as  me- 
dical means  of  preventing,  and  even 
exterminating  contagious  lever.  One 
of  Uie  best  is  eniploj^ment,  which 
gives  to  the  body  an  increased  de- 
gree of  vital  force,  through  the  effi- 
cacy of  mental  influence.  It  is  the 
stagnation  of  hidolence,  and  itjat  tor- 
por it  brings  over  the  frame,  uiiich 
favours  the  generation,  progress,  and 
permanence  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  manners  of  a  people  are  tlui 
original  source  of  dangeiuus  and  in- 
fectious maladies,  'ihe  m(>ral  brings 
on  the  morbid  contagion,  'j'helowett 
rank  of  the  people  may  be  compared  to 
that  black  and  dirty  manganese  which 
stains  the  fingers,  and  otfendi  the  sight ; 
yet  it  abounds  in  pure  and  vital  air! 
Despotism  that  neglects  and  oppresses 
the  people,  is  itself  punished  by  the 
serpent,  Pestilence,  u  hich  is  general*^ J 
amidst  the  dirt,  pollution,  and  memh- 
canc)  of  the  lowest  order,  then  raises 
its  reptile  head,  and  spreads  deva^ialiMi 
and  tenor,  through  the  fairest  aiid 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  cleanliness  of  miad  and 
body,  which  eminently  characterbjt s 
the  sect  of  Quakers,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  sect;  who  practise  the  whole 
of  what  Christianity  preaches  ;  it  i^  the' 
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purity  of  a  mind  always  employed 
and  uever  violently  ugiiated,  a  purity 
that  bhiiies  as  it  wtre  ilirough  the 
elegant  neatness  of  person  and  ap- 
parol,  which  is  in  fact,  the  best  pre- 
¥er\ativ«  against  iniection. 

1  lie  mep/iilism  of  the  lower  ranks, 
is  kept  up,  by  an  undervaluing  and 
viliiication  from  the  upper,  which  tends 
gradua  1}',  to  beggar  the  character, 
pollute  the  manntrrs,  and  produce  a 
conuption  of  morals,  always  closely 
connected  with  every  species  of  bodily 
delilement.  The  family  of  the  virtues 
is  linked  together  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment ;  and  men,  in  the  lull  and  quiet 
possession  of  all  their  rights,  u  id  not 
fail  to  pay  a  just  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  tueir  duties.  One  virtue 
will  introduce  another  ;  and  the  viriui^ 
of  the  domestic  kind,  the  love  of 
boii&ehold  order,  tiie  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  decencyof  apparel,  the  puri- 
fication of  manners,  iu  short,  the  virtues, 
or  the  vices  of  a  people  will  be  the 
necessary  etfect  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
legislation.  '1  he  people  are  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  it  may  be  allowed  to 
generate  pestilence,  or  it  may  be  made 
the  source  of  icrtility  and  general 
happiness.  X* 

He/fast,  Auguit  1810. 


For  tlie  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

•  N  THE  PRESSUKE  OF  THE  TIMES,  AND 
THE  INCREASED  DIFFICULTIES  TO 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  SETTLING  IN  THK 
WORLD. 

PEIUIAPS  in  no  respect  do  the 
present  times  press  n^orc  heavily, 
than  on  young  men  seeking  to  settle 
themselves  in  life,  and  perhaps  in  no 
instance  do  the  persons  aggrieved,  more 
increase  the  difllculties  by  their  o\\a 
conduct  than  the  young  men  them- 
selves. It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by 
most,  that  the  times  from  the  bad- 
ness of  almost  all  kinds  of  trade, 
and  the  increasing  weight  of  taxation, 
are  becoming  more  difficult  in  allow- 
ing to  !iiake  out  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  that  hence  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  ior  retreiichmejit, 
if  people  are  disposed  to  pay  their 
(lebi>,  and  preserve  an  honourable 
indcptMnlence.  No  one  can  be  truly 
independent  who  runs  in  debt.  Now 
notwilhbiauduig    thebC  increasing   dif« 


ficullie;  of  the  timet,  and  that  every 
article  ot  expense  in  a  family  b^ 
risen  about  iifly  per  cent  witnin  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  see  no  symp- 
toms ul  our  young  men  making  any 
attempts  to  retieuch  their  pergonal 
expenses.  Look  at  the  many  articles 
of  costly  dress,  and  the  many  suits 
of  new  cioatlis,  which  they  so  fre- 
quently purchase,  as  il  the  times  were  as 
forinerU,  and  as  if  the  profits  in  all 
branches  of  business  were  not  ni^teri- 
ally  anridged  by  causes  not  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  of  a  sort,  which 
are  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  t^ 
inciiase  with  the  present  deplorable 
stale  of  distress,  into  which  the  long 
protracied  warfare,  of  uhich  no  end 
can  be  seen,  has  precipitated  us.  la 
this  charge  o!"  exliavagance.in  expense* 
and  tiioughilessness  as  to  procuring  the 
meai.s  to  support  it,  our  young  fe- 
males are  uilh  equal  justice,  liable 
to  plead  guilty.  While  they  live 
under  the  parental  roof,  and  leave 
the  burden  of  providing  for  increased 
expense  with  dimuiished  means  ou 
their  fatheis,  they  may  think  lightly 
of  the  diiiiculties,  but  in  time  it  wiU 
press  heavily  on  themselves,  when 
Jiabits  once  confirmed,  are  net  easily 
laid  aside,  and  when  they  may  regret  lu 
vain  that  n^oney  unce  squaudeied 
cannot  be  recalled,  lor  money  is 
power,  but  if  it  is  misapplied,  the 
power  to  be  derived  Irom  it,  and 
which  undrr  prudent  direction  is  ca- 
pable of  alVeciing  much  good  is  lost, 
and  in  many  instances  without  a  ca- 
pa  iility  of  oeing  again  recovered.  I 
do  not  now  make  my  appeal  to  the 
prudence  of  our  young  men,  for  I 
fear  they  have  not  accustomed  them- 
selves to  form  an  estabrbhed  character 
of  this  kind,  but  I  wish  to  alarm 
their  fears,  and  seize  on  some  of  liieir 
selii>h  passions. 

'Ihey  naturally  look  forward  to 
settle  themselves  in  the  worlds  but 
if  the}  squander  in  needless  expense 
now,  thry  draw  upon  and  anticipate 
their  future  nieans,  whether  the  means 
are  imiiiediateiy  it.  their  own  hands, 
or  are  still  reserved  by  their  parents. 
Every  superfluous  expense  diminishes 
their  future  means,  'ibis  truth  they 
sliould  bteadily  retain  in  their  recol- 
lection, and  duly  remember  that  thete 
is  no  prospect  of  the  meaiis  ot  living 
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h^camktf  more  <^y,  but  on  the  con- 
traiy  th«  increasing  difficuHies  ofihe 
timet  ctare  us  in  the  face,  and  setint 
likely  to  sink  the  various  classes  of 
todety,  at  le»t  the  middling  ranks, 
to  the  cUn  next  below  them,  and 
in  tiiM,  if  the  ptesent  syHem  con- 
tinues, to  leave  lew  but  the  great  Ujnd* 
holders,  the  nch  overgrown  capitialisis 
Md  the  very  pdor,  or  in  Ofther  Meorcis, 
nearly  to  blot  the  middle  ^a^tsesout 
of  the  alKte  of  society.  Againat  su<^ 
a  cnsb  it  is  iime  to  prepare,  and  by  ' 
rig^  retrenchment  to  secure  indepen 
ilfoce.  Such  conduct  is  eiisentiallv 
imperative  on  all  ranks.  The  house- 
boldm  of  the  present  day  sliouljd. 
with  inflexible  perseverance  begin  the 
«ork»  and  the  young  people,  as  they 
nkie  theM-  future  independence,  auCl 
look  forwacd  lo  comfort^  in  iht'irpto&r 

f  ports  in  life,  when  they  seek  to  settle 
tbemwUet  hereafit-r  in  their  turn, 
iboiukl  with  fiill  heart  sooond  those 
endef voufs,  a*^  contribute  their  quota 
of  9cri6€4ag  present  gratihc^iiou  to 
futuie  advantage. 
MaKbna  in  his  Essay  on  Populatiofi, 

I  bi  clearly  provod  the  immorality  of 
Berrying  without  a  leasouabLe  prosr 
pect  of  mamtaining  a  f»mily^  jDeli* 
bacy  is  a  state  attended  by  tamj 
dangers,  and  among  the  many  evils 
of  our  present  situation,  i  e^iYecialiy 
oomemplate  the  necessity  which  ap- 
pears increastngly  to  ton^  itself  by  the 
pivtiQre  of  tlie  times  for  continuing 
in  thit  sute,  as  one  of  a  mo&t  sevei^ 
nature.  Hence  from  all  these  cup 
siderations,  there  is  an  iiopcnous  aud 
argent  deii)and  on  our  youth  to  re- 
trench. Much  of  their  future  hap- 
piness in  life,    will  depend   on  their 

I  earty  avoiding  habits  of  expense,  or 
laying  out  more  oo  their  persons  than 
hgjkl  economy  demands.  In  tbe  pre- 
sent times  of  peculiar  distress  and 
dii^culties,  andi  in  the  approaching 
crhis  of  probably  increasing  hardships, 
Mrmckment  is  become  a  most  im- 
portant virtM^t  Y^^  ^  ^is^  ^^^  ^^ 
be  oiisunder^iood,  I  do  not  \yaiit  to 
conyen  v.ur  )o>ith  into  misen,  or  to 

,  recommend  sordid  avarice.  Oof  simple 

I  n^im  duly  a4beTe<^  to,  will  pre* 
serve  the  proj^r  mcjdiuro.    )Let  every 

I  one  ^opcHtion  his  pxotupc  to  hts  in- 
come, and  let  no  one  Hye  aboio 
J)is  means.     Under    certaia   ^ iicuin* 

I      f^i^AST  Bf AC.  no.  X3ty« 


stances  generosity  ceases  jto  be  a  vir- 
tue. K- 

For  the  Belfast  MonOily  Magaxiflt.     . 

OK  TH«  TYEIAW,  OR  PURFLE  DVE. 

Jm  the  kisiarti  df  the  fam(m*  Purple  or 
Tyriun  die  Jtas /ntkerio  bten  invoh- 
ed  in  sotne  obivurui^t  ourf  0^ 
the  Aniwai*  from  athich  it  u 
supposed  10  he  procured  are  common 
fit^  our  rocky  shores^  an  account  qf  . 
some  recent  experiments^  extracted 
jfrom  Momagues  lestacea  Briiamuca 
may  be  ci^pruunifig  to  many  qf' your  . 
readers.  T* 

np%kiHwrf  MADS  wira  tvb  ajcimal  op  ' 

THt  SIIJII.L  C>il./,ID  SUCOINUM  LAPILLOt. 

^^l^tSf.  t^  ^piount  gijren  by  Mr. 
n  U>|e,  i>i4Ji>e  PhjlokophicalTxansac- 
tioas,  mo  fvti.er  exfworimepts  soeon  to  > 
have  been  trie4*  e«c^  by  a  French 
naturalist  (M.  Puhaiu/el)  and  these 
went  oMy  to  proye  the  ei^istCQceof  ft  pii»> 
pie  dye  ^thin  the  animal  of  Buccinum 
lapillus,  which  yvas  considered  as  tbe 
^a^ppus  Tyrum  parpura  of  the  aii|ieats» 
j^id  tlie  p»et^  :o/  nwMj^g  ^'^  it 
derailed. 

'i  h^  l^imi^  is  qi  »  paU  colour,  with 
slender  tentactfla,  ^poi^  which  about 
half  way  up  o^^oi^isidear*  placed 
the  eyes:  U^eendi  of  the  lentafCjulft  at 
far  as  ^lie  #yrs  a^e  retrfctilf  ijn  the 
same  manner  as  those  pf  ttm  /POip- 
mon  snail:  ihere  is  fihQ  »  siMl  aryn 
protruded  at  the  cap#^  of  Ibe  ihe^ 

1  he  part  coptaiuinjg  t)ve   Aolouring 
matter  is  a  s|en<ler  (ofigit^inal  vein, 
just  under  the  «|^in  oo  the  btc*|i,  k>e» 
hind  the  headi  appear'i|)g  whiter  thatr 
the  rest   of    %tm  animal,    y^p    {hrojie 
several  of  tUe^e  shells  i|»  a  sguUi  yice 
(^l^ich  is    not  so  liable  to  ^:nish  Hhi* 
ai)uiial  as  a  blow  from  a  bapifnei^  and 
with  a   iiee<ile    hod    open  the    yein, 
which  wa»  fopnd  to  contain  a  tensw:i« 
ous  yellowish  matter,   of  the  poijouf 
and  coos'u-tence  ot  thick  cream;  after 
which  a  line  pointed,  stitf  hair  pfwcil  • 
M^sA    Mitroiiu<;ed,   and    several    markf 
were  made  uoon  Uueq^  si»k,  afid  paper.  - 
Aa  soon  as  the  fluid  was  exposed  to 
\bm  air,  it  became  of  a  brighter  yel- 
low,   and  speedily  turned   to  a  pcHB 
green    on  the   several  materials,  ami 
coDtinucd    to    change    imperceptibly 
darker  ufi^il  i^  had  obtained  a  bluish  cast, 
and  fh>ai  Ihi^  t»a  p^iah  red,  moye 
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or  less  deep  according  to  the  (^uaotity 
u:fecl ;  and  these  changes  were  more 
or  less  accelerated  by  the  presence- 
or  absence  of  the  solar  ray.> ;  but 
ereiT  without  the  influence  ot  the.su n, 
it  went  through  all  the  changes  iii  Uie 
course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

A  portion  of  tht  Huid  mixed  with 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  did  not  at  fir^t 
appear  to  have  beeu  sensibly  affected, 
but  by  nrmre  intnnateiy  mixing  it  in 
the  sun,  it  became  of  a  pale  purple, 
or  purplish  red,  without  any  ot  the 
iuterinediate  changes.  Several  maiks 
^ertf  now  made-  on  fine  calico,  in 
order  to  try  if  possible  to  discharge 
the  colour  by  such  ciiemicat  means  as 
were  at-Jiai)d;  and  it  was  found  that; 
after  the  col^Hir  was  fixed  at  its  last 
natural  change,  nitrous  no  more  than 
vitriolic  acid,  ha<l  any  other  effect  than.  , 
that  of  raither  brightening  it ;  aqua  regia 
wilb and.  without  solu^on  of  tin,  and 
marine  acid,  produced  no  change  ; 
nor  bad  tixed,  or  volatile  alkali  any 
sensible  efiect.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  give  out  its  colour  to  alcohol 
like  cochineal,  ai^d  ^he  succus  of  the 
aoimal.  of  Turbo  ckithrus,  but  it  com 
municates  its  very  disagreeable  odour 
most  copiously,  so  ttial  opening  the 
^  bottle  has  been  more  powerful  in  its 
ejects  on  the  ofiiolory  nerves,  than 
theeiSuviaof  assaioetida  to  which  it  may 
be  comifared*  All  the  marking  which 
had  been  alkalized  and  acidulated, 
together  with  those  to  which  nothing 
had  been  applied,  became  after  wash- 
ing in  soap  and  water,  of  an  uniform 
colotAT,  rather  briglvter  than  before, 
and  were  tixed  at  aline  unchangeable 
crimson.  As  the  stain  given  by  this 
animal  Huid  Is,  at  far  as  our  experience 
hai  gone,  indestructible,  uttempts 
weoe  made  to  collect  a  <|uantity  tor 
the  purpose  of  marking  linen,  when 
fresh  sliells  could  not  be  pirpcured. 
Mauy  shells  wore  broken,  allot  which 
were  more  or  Jess  possessed  of  the 
coLopriug  sucGut;  this  was,  by  meads  of 
a  pair  of  line  pointed  scisii-ars,  ex- 
toactied  with  as  little  of  the  acHoining 
fiesb  as  |>osftjbie,  and  ground  on  a 
piece,  ot  plate  glass,  with  a  few  drops 
of  spring  water.  Thus  pcepared  of  a 
pMper  consistency,  it  was  of  a  dolt 
green  colour,  which  it  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  in  bujk ;  but 
sqme  wiuih  was  spread  thio  changed 


to  its  ultimate  colour  in  tlSe  oourse-  of 
the  da^,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  sun,  though  we  have  fpuiid  itcor»*j 
tiuue  many  days  ii^  its  premaliar* 
green,  if  light  has  beeu  excluded, 
borne  of  this  matter  when  thoroog|iiy 
ilry  takea  up. by  a  hair  penciU  cUfif^ecl 
in  water  and  applied  to  linen,  was 
by  the  assistance  of  the  solar  raya 
speedily  turned  to  dull  purple,  ami 
afterwardS}  by  washing  with  soapt  to 
a  crimson  not  much  iufecior  in  coiour 
to  the  recent  dye,  but  never  so  strong. 

Whether  the  colour  matter  of  this 
species  was  ever  u:»ed  by  the  antteot/s, 
is  to  be  doubted,  since  so  amall  a 
quautity  is  produced  byeach.  aoiflial. 
We  strongly,  recommend  the  use  of 
this  secretion  for  the  purpose  of  mask- 
ing, where  an  indelible  dye  is.desir* 
able;  lettei*s  marked  oo  linen  ar 
other  articles,  of  wearing  apparel  fram 
the  recent  animal,  appear  indistnio- 
tible,  biddhig  defiance  to  chepwcal 
process ;  a^  such  it  may  i>e  rendered 
extie^nely  useful  with  very  liliJe 
trouble,  almost  every  individual  beins 
provided  with  this  fluids'  Wiibput.r«K 
gard  to  sex  or  season. 
Experiments  xvith  the  Turbo  Gathrus. 

'Ihe  animal  is  mottled  black,  and 
white^  with  a  long  to^^ular  proboscis 
capable  of  receding,  withui  itsdf,  like 
the  tcnlacula  of  a  common  limax  or 
snail :  this  is  the  mouth,  from  vi  hence 
it  must  be  inferred  that  all  sustenance 
is  taken  in  with  tl>e  water  through 
this  trunk  which  probably  couistss 
chiefly  of  animalcuiL  The  eyes  are 
small  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacula,  behui4  a  little  elevated: 
tentacula  slender  black:  ^ibstaota- 
culum  white. 

As  the  animal  becomes  sickly  by 
keeping  for  some  days  iu  sea  Matei,. 
it  frequently  discharges  a  most  beau- 
tiful purple  liquor.  1  his  circumstance 
was  known  to  Plancus,  who  observes 
that  it  is  one  of  those  shells  which 
yield  ^he  purple  dye  6f  the  Meditet* 
rnnean  ;  and  which  is  also  recorded  by 
Martini.  It  may  indeed  with  much 
reason  be  conjectured  that  this  is 
really  one  of  the  shells  from  the  ani- 
mal of  which  the  antients  procured 
their  famous  purple  dye;  though  if 
Pikiy  is  consulted,  (he  bliells  that  pro- 
duced this  precious  colour  were  either 
Murices  or  buccines,  or  both  \  *  *  Glof  ^ 
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tng  wtlh  Titian  Miirex/*  ts  aii«x- 
PKstioB  of  Virgil  that  indicates  it  n> 
iiave  befQ  collected  hom  ,  thelli  of 
that  genus  only;  but  we  mgst  recol- 
lect tiiat  Conotiology  was  at  t»ie  tkne 
of  those  writers  in  its  very  in- 
fancy, scarcely  systematized,  or  form- 
ed into  any  givisiuns,  so  tbat  i  urbo 
Clathrus  may  possibly  have  tome 
claim  to  the  credit  ol  contributing  to 
the  celebrated  Tyrian  Murex.  In- 
deed it  appears  much  more  pi-obable 
that  the  colburing  secretion  of  this 
animal  should  have  attracted  notice, 
and  have  been  collected  as  a  dye, 
thao  that  of  Baccinum  lappilus,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  not  only 
produces  the  fluid  spontaneously,  and 
M  inuch  greater  quantity,  but  that  its 
primitive  colour  is  of  that  richness  so 
gh)wingly  described. 

The  animal  as  before  stated  has  the 
power  of  discharging  it.  but  it  may  be 
c<Hlected  either  recent, *w  when  the  ani- 
mal is  dried,  by  opennig  the  part  behind 
(behead.  Tlie  colouring  succus  was 
extracted  from  h^^  animals,  and  after 
grinding  with  a  few  drops  of  spring 
vater,  appeared  sufficient  to  cover 
half  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  beautiful 
purple.  Neither  volatile  nor  fixed  al- 
Kali  materially  affects  it ;  mineral  acids 
lum  it  to  ti  bluish  green,  or  sea  green ; 
stilphuric  acid  renders  it  a  shade  more 
inclining  to  blue ;  vegetable  acids  pro- 
bably do  not  affect  it,  since  cream  of 
tartar  did  not  in  the  least  alter  it. 
'Ihese  colours  laid  on  paper  were 
very  bright,  and  appeared  for  some 
months  ujicfaanged  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  or  the  sun ;  but  being  ex- 
posed for  a  whole  summer  to  the 
solar  rays  in  a  south  window,  they 
>hnost  vanished.  The  application  of 
alkali  to  the  acidulated  colour  always 
nstored  it  to  its  primitive  state,  and 
was  as  readily  changed  agam  by  mineral 
acid;  in  particular  it  differs  materi. 
ally  from  the  succus  of  bucci- 
num  lappilos,  wh'ch  v^e  have  before 
Kmaiked  is  imalterable.  its  property 
is  materially  different  from  litmus, 
vhicb  is  tunied  from  blue  to  red, 
^itli  the  most  trifling  mixture  of  any 
add.  It  differs  also  from  vegetable 
colours  in  general  by  not  being  aftect- 
^  by  alkali,  which  turns  the  mfu^iion 
of  blue  or  purple  flowers  to  green. 
The  colouring  matter  is  readily  lak^ 


up  by  spiHte,  as  well  as  water,  aifd 
may  we  ground  up  artd*  ^rmed  irtto 
a  pigment  with  a  small  portion  of 
white:  and  it  is  remarkable  tlrat  tHe 
colour  of  this  secretion  is  not  af- 
fected by  putridity,  as  we  hakl*  occa- 
#onhrstto  try  it  in  a  highly  putrid 
state.  Although  this  cdlour  iS  not 
proof  against  mineral  acids,  nor  fix- 
able  by  any  astringents  hitherto  tried, 
cither  in  its  primitive  or  acqtiire'd 
colour,  yet  it  is  probable  some  meahs 
might  be  found  by  chemical  process 
to  give  it  durability  equal  to  cochi- 
neal; but  thatartide  has  now  entire- 
ly superseded  these  more  costly  dyes. 
It  is  remarkable  that  cochineal  (which 
at  fint  is  ^imiUr  in  colour,  thou^ 
not  so  beautiful)  is  detemrini^d  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  by  a  solution  of  tfo 
in  aqua  regia,  whereas  this  is  rendered 
of  a  bluish  greeu  by  the  same  prd« 
cess. 

FcT  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

OM  THE  COMPATlBIllTYOF  CULTIVaT- 
iffG  A  UT£aABY  TASTB  WiTil  A  DtJfe 
ATTENTION  TO  TH£  OTHER  BUSINESS 
OP  LIFE. 

,,  tTNOWLEDGE  is  power." 
XV.  Whatever  enlarges  the  mind 
increases  its  active  powers,  and  by 
strengthening  it,  fits  it  for  applying  to 
the  various  functions  of  life,  with  ad- 
ditional energy.  They  who  have  least 
to  do,  generally  do  that  little  more 
negligently  and  slothfully,  than  they, 
who  braced  by  labour,  and  with  their 
hours  of  leisure  fully  occupied,  can 
direct  their  energies  powerfully  to  one 
objec;  at  a  time,  whether  ot  busi- 
ness, or  literary  amusement.  Diversi- 
fied employment  relieves  the  mind 
from  ttiat  feeling  of  ennui,  which  em- 
bitters the  iives  of  so  many,  w)io  by 
not  cultivating  a  literary  ta!«te,  hav^ 
not  provided  an  effectual  remedy  a- 
gainst  time  hanging  heuvy  on  their 
hands.  Miny  fly  from  themselves  for 
i^ntofacquirini^  the  hai)il  of  finding 
innocent  amuscnient  and  ini»truction, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  * 
of  associating  with  the  idle,  and  (hose 
in  whom  the  cultivation  of  viind^  has 
been  little  or  not  at  all  attended  to. 
Young  people  of  both  sexes  should 
especially  cutiivate  a  tondness  fur  a 
sutublc  coarse  of   readhig,    aud   for 
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fcientiitc  and  lUerary  mirsuitt.  By 
reacUiigy  I  meiia  ihat  kind  direcM 
to  the  attainment  of  some  usefttl  in- 
fonnatioo,  not  that  li^^t  fort,  which 
u  tcmnd  in  tbegiuera)  tn»b  uf  novek, 
and  by  vrhich  ttie  taste  it  vitiated, 
and  not  im^rov^.  Let  ui  ihK  d«- 
ccive  ouratWes,  by  thinking,  that 
iTifonnalimi  ;ind  knoiwrledge  can  be 
obumetl  uithu4it  an  e^brt^  for  the 
veQf  effort  is  necesfary  to  fit  us  to 
Tead  or  learn  ^ithproh^.  1  he  course 
^htch  it  iGi  hes<;  for  iw  to  pursue,  is 
fre<(ucm]y  irLsonie  at  the  betftnniug^ 
and  indolrnce  often  suggests  diiiicul* 
lies  ill  the  W4i,  Larater  in  bis  apho- 
risms has  justly  observed,  "that  he 
who  cooqucrs  indolence,  will  eouqtMr 
all  the  other  passioo«."  The  obtier- 
Tation  is  true,  because  indolence,  if 
iiidulged<,  prevents  the  exertions  of 
.6ur  pouers,  but  if  overcome,  Uie 
conquest  over  this  enemy  ^  facilitates 
the  victory  over  others,  by  rousing 
ttie  mmd  to  continue  tlie  contiict, 
and  in  the  tad  to  complete  the  tri- 
umph. But  if  the  entrance  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  be  sometimes  rough 
and  unpleasant,  this  frksomeness  may 
l>e  speedily  overcome,  bj'  I  he  very 
nature  of  virtue,  which  in  its  radical 
ineanuig,  implies  a  strong  effort.  There 
is  also,  a  principle  in  human  nature 
wfficb  may  be  iidisted  on  the  Yide  of 
virtue,  that  let  us  once  choose  a  path, 
custom  soon  habituates  us  to  it,  and 
il>6  force  of  habit  recoikciles  us  speedily 
io  our  choice*  If  we  choose  wisely, 
;4nd  persevere  firmly  till  the  hal>it 
H  formed,  we  shall  out  readily  part 
with  d  IK  positions  thus  maturely  and  ' 
firmty  fixed. 

home  parents  might  fear  that  by 
pertfiiiting  thcu*  children  to  acquire 
a  literary  taste,  their  sons  would  be 
unfitted  for  the  drudgery  ofbOtiness, 
«nd  (heir  daughters  bm>me  less  cap- 
able of  moving  industriously  io  the 
domejttic  circle,  but  the  most  sol  did, 
and-tliey  who  plice  wos^  tolly  the 
htppinesi  of  lite  in  acxumulatioo, 
need  not  fear,  niueh  on  this  aecount, 
ibr  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste 
is  by  no  means  incompoklible  with  a 
ledukma  attention  to  business,  or 
a  punUuat^d&charge  of  the  clomestiq 
duties.  Fifmry  lixihescakeofdttties, 
and.  iaviolaMy  on  ail  occasions,  let 
those  of  U98t  Luporta&ce  at  the  time 


have  the  precedence,  and  then  business 
will  not  be  improperly  iiealected,  the 
legrr  will  ntA  be  unposted,  and  the 
housewifery  not  suHered  to  run  iato 
arrears.  We  should  iu  such  a  case, 
find  that 

^ "  No  toDfl,  faredooQi'd  their  fiitberV  toob 

tocro^fc. 
Shall  pen  a  stmiza,  when  they  sbuuld  ea- 

Let  us  consider  how  much  time 
is  waited  in  frivolous  employ menis, 
and  in  dangerous,  enervating  idle- 
ue^i,  and  how  much  more  salely 
and  profitably  this  leisure  may  be 
employed,  ajid  can  there  remain  any 
grounds  to  complain  of  a  w^ie  of 
time  in  acquiring  useful  information  ? 
For  so  fdr  from  beins  destructive  of 
habits  of  industry,  a  literary  taate  has 
a  tendency  ta  strengthen  the  mind, 
and  when  once  strengthened,  the  mind 
can  apply  wilb  renovated  force  and 
acquired  energy  to  the  diversified 
business  of  life.  1  he  mind  requires  rest 
and  relaxation,  but  change  ofpo»kiou 
or  of  exercise  afiords  relief  to  the 
body,  and  so  do  the  alternations  of 
business  and  reading  relieve  the  miad, 
and  give  a  zebt  to  llie  avocations  of 
well  filled  up  time. 

But  while  literary  taste  refines  the 
mind,  and  gives  increased  powers  to 
perform  the  serious  duties  of  fife, 
and  so  far  trom  uii profitably  di vert- 
ing the  attention  troin  the  useful, 
communicates,  superior  qualifications 
to  act  %keli  our  parts,  it  k  not  so 
with  the  votaries  of  iasliion,  folly, 
iH*  dissipation,  'i  he  hours  devoted  lo 
.tliose  ptijfposes  are  wastt-d  indeed, 
and  leave  an  unprofitable  impression, 
wjiich  intlueiices  the  character^  ajid 
uiilit»  tor  business.  The  active  pur- 
suits of  life  cannot  fill  up  the  en- 
lire  time,  there  must  be  relaxation, 
and  it  becomes  of  infinite  importaooe 
th&t  leisure  should  beiMttonly  innocent- 
ly employed,  tor  innocence  is  only 
a  negative  mawkish  quality,  but  also 
that  mtellectual  improvement  should 
fill  up  the  pauses  of  business,  aad 
constitute  tlie  occupation  of  tbe  hours 
of  relaxation.  Mimls  thus  eagagcd 
will  return  to  bustueks  with  the  springs 
wound  up,  while  those  who  have 
given  their  leisure  to  frivolous  pur- 
buits,    will    feel  the    irk^ouieness  of 
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¥iBtfl€ti  with  aggfftvated    dissati»£ic- 
tioB.     Who    RMist    merally  are  ibe 
tmanCBtobutiiiess?    r4oi  the  studious, 
who  by  the  nature  of   their  pursuits* 
««  taught  to  fonn  habits  of  regularity, 
bat  more  generally  the    young    man 
«<»   has   spent   his    roomings    at   a 
favourite  lounge,   talking  among    his 
companioot  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as 
JbiflMelft  of  dogs  and  horses,  or   the 
frivolous  chit  chat  of  the    day,   and 
hit  evenings    at  the  still    more   im- 
jn€»ral   enjoyments  of  a   tavern.    The 
young  girl  also  who  has  acquired   a 
habit  of  instructing  herself  through  the 
medtuoi  of  a  profitable  course  oi  read- 
ing and  who  feels  a    want,   and   a 
void,  if  this    laudable    propensity    to 
be  improved,  is  not  gratified,  is  more 
likely  to  discharge  the   duties  of  life 
with  punctuality    and    fidelity,    than 
the  giddy  thoughtless  creature,    who 
filb  up  the  short  space,  that  is  spared 
from  th<f  toilette*-  and     the  insipid 
I^Mind   of  morning  v'lsits,  and  all  those 
in«des  for  killing  time,  with  reading 
fiov^ls  from    the    circulating    library, 
wbich  afford  no  correct  views  of  lite, 
but  cherish  a    ^ild  imagination,  and 
an  affectation  of  sentimentality  at  the 
expense  of  sound  judgment,  and  just 
discrimination.    Nay,  the  woman  who 
baa  formed  her  mind  by  a  weil  chosen 
course  of  study,  wlio  to  reading  has 
loined  a    tastie  for  the  sciences,  who 
Knows  sometliing  of  botany,  and  does 
not    disdain    natural    philosophy,    or 
even  chemistry,  as  above  the  capncity 
of  her  sex,  or  inconsistent  with  a  true 
tense  of  feminine  delicacy,    is   more 
likely  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
duties  of  her  station,   and   in    coiise- 
<|uence  to  discharge   them   regularly, 
and  because  she  accurately  defines  them 
to  her^lf,    therefore    conscientiously, 
tiian  the  mere  plodding  piiddingmak- 
ing  mortal,  who  doaes  away  her  time, 
aiM  considers  all  knowledge    as  uu- 
profitable,  and  the  acquirement  of  it 
9  waste  of  time,  who  sneers  at  learn- 
li^  and  places  perfection  in  approach- 
mg  to  an  almost  ideaiess  iniensibility^ 
Such  unimproved  characters  are  very 
Mttke  companionable,  and  are   intoler- 
ably   lunmish.     They   remain    in    a 
stupid  sullen  languor,    except    when 
their  minds  are  agitated  by  the  liaht 
and  irregiilar  blasts  of  fashion,  or  firi- 
Yoltty*  and  then  they  float  before  the 


breeze  unconscious  of  the  dangers  to 
which  their  ignorance  exposes  them. 
Literature  has  long  laboured  under 
the  dlicreclit  of  unfitting  its  followers 
for  the  business  ol  life.      1  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  a  contrary    posi- 
tiou,  and  to  plead  in    tavoar   of   its 
superiority  to  ignorance.     I  wUh  es- 
pv'cially  to  make  it   amiable  in   the 
eyesof  >ooth,  as  affording  them  safety 
from  many  dangers,  a  never  hiiling  re- 
source  against  ennui,   and    abovf   aH 
the  solkl    subtantial    giatifications   of 
the  highest  order,    in    comparison  of 
which,  other  amusements  are    msipkt 
and  evanescent.     Letters  instruct  the* 
youth,  form  the  ornament  and  strength 
of  mature  years,  and  are  the   solace 
of  old    age.     Man  (1    include    both 
sexes)  is  never  so   happy,   as    when 
dulv  ta^sked  with  time  and  talenU  fully 
occupied,   and   even    lebure    turned 
to  a  good  account.     Let  us  contrast 
the  libtlessness  of  the  idle  man,  often 
turning  valetudinary  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, and    tiie    full    occupation 
of  h'ls  powers,  with  the    active  man, 
giving  to  business  its  due,  discharging 
duties  to  his  family  and  his  country, 
exerting  himself  in  plans   of  benevo- 
la)ce  and  usefulness,  and  thus  contri- 
buting to  the  general  sum    of  good, 
while  at  the  same    time   he  iderives 
comfort  from  hi?  literary  studies  ;  but 
his  studies  would  fail  Co  afford  com- 
plete relief  from  tedium,  if  a  proper 
share    of  activity    was    not    blended 
Willi  contemplative  habits.    The  uniou 
of  activity  and  contemplation  form  a 
more  perfect  character,  than  if  a  proper 
proportion  of  either  quality  were  want- 
mg;    tlie  mere  active  man  might  be 
perpetually  bustling  to  very  little  good 
purpose,  while  the  mere   contempla- 
tive man  might  sink  into  the  torpor 
and  lethargy  of  indolence,  and  become 

**  Useless,  uoseeo  as  lamps  in  sepulchres.'' 
I  l^ve  admired  the  activity  of 
Afticus,  a  man  of  business,  and  yet 
of  general  knowledge.  He  rose  early, 
employed  his  mornings  in  teaching 
his  children  tlie  rudiments  of  ieam- 
iiig ;  after  breakfast  he  rode  into  the 
adjoining  town  six  miles,  where  was 
the  seat  of  his  busiwe^is,  and  dis* 
chargiifg  the  various  functions  of  his 
duty,  as  a  banker,  and  conversing, 
as  if  uuiocumbered  by  business,  with 
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ffoch  frieRcIs  as  he  accidentally  met, 
he  returned  home  to  dinner,  and 
fjeneraUy  spent  his  evenings,  while 
his  sons  practised  di awing  under  his 
fuperiiitendance.  at  the  same  tables 
in  writing  literary  works,  which  have 
deservediy  jprocured  him  celebrity, 
and  placed  him  high  in  the  ranks  of 
poJite  literature. 

In  Ireland  we  require  to  be  called 
off  fiom  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to 
an  abrtdgnieut  of  the  hours  spent  over 
the  bottU*.  The  present  fashionable 
hours  of  dining  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote too  great  indulgence  in  this 
point,  and  to  induce  an  opinion  thai 
after  the  labours  of  the  long  day 
are  over,  a  social  indulgence  is  allow- 
able. How  much  better,  and  more 
in  the  spirit  of  philosophy  yjywXd  it 
be  to  spend  those  hours  of  reiaxa- 
lioA  in  Social  intercourse  among  our 
friends,  without  the  aid  of  the  bottle^ 
w  io  the  domestic  familiar  intercourie 
of  the  family  circle,  in  that  kind 
of  study,  to  which  occasional  con- 
versation affords  no  material  in- 
terruptioi\.  In  every  plan  of  en- 
joyment it  is  of  advantage  to  in- 
clude an  idea  of  the  domestic  circle, 
rather  than  to  seek  fur  satidtaction 
in  an  insulated  state.  By  such  a  plan 
the  mrmbers  of  a  family  are  bound 
up  together ;  the  young  are  train- 
e<I  to  Took  for  enjo^^ment  under  the 
sheltering  and  protecting  wing  of  pa- 
rental vigilance.  In  what  better  man- 
ner can  the  hours  of  relaxation  from 
business  W^  passed  ?  In  forming  the 
minds  of  youth,  the  right  employ- 
ment of  their  leisure  hours,  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  parents 
should  especially  contribute  their  share 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  right  ha- 
bit8»  if  the  young  people  manifest  a 
tractable  disposition,  and  a  docility 
to  be  led  into  those,  habits,  which 
uitl  ultimately  contribute  most  es^ 
fetaiatly  tothteir  own 'happiness. 

•  K. 

Per  the  Belfast  Afonthly  Magazine, 

THE  MABRIKD  DBMONESS, 
('oatinurdfrom   VoU  IV.  p.    4  >3, 

N  A' I  HAN  at  these  wonls  recover- 
ed himself,  and  drew  from  them 
great    hopes    of   a  lasting   happiness. 
lie  bad  soarceiy  derailed  Iruuiiiic 


palace  when  Imc  mft  Asmedeitf,  wiA 
a  iliiawn  sword  in  his  hand,  who  cntd 
out  to  him  a  distance  as  far  off  as  h^ 
could  see  him.  •*  Why  hare  too  4oii^ 
what  i  forbad  yoii  ?  You  sball  iiosr 
by  no  means  escape  me,  uoA  tf«e 
time  is  come  when  you  shall  pay  liMr 
all  your  crimes." 

Patience !  says  Nathan  to  him,  \  iM 
not  enter  your  palace  but  through 
the  power  of  the  love,  which  1  have 
for  you;:  daughter;  I  beseech  you 
give  her  to  me,  you  will  thus  make 
me  tne  haf^piest  of  men,  as  your 
refusal  will  render  me  the  most  mi- 
seraole.  Asm^ideus  was  much  rejoic* 
ed  at  this  excuse,  and  said  to  Nutbia, 
i  consent  to  your  lequest,  and  I  girt 
you  my  daughter  very  wiTmgly  ;  but 
defer  ttte. ceremonies  of  your  marriage, 
until  i  have  returned  from  the^  cam- 
paign to  uhicn  ttie  interest  ot  my 
Slate  calls  me.  You  may  however  ta 
the  mean  time,  enter  the  paUce  of  mj 
daughter  with  full  Itb^ty,  converse 
with  her,  and  pass  yoar  time  very 
agreeably.  ,  • 

After  granting  this  permi%si6n.  As- 
modeus  returned  to  i^'army,  at- 
tacked  the  hostile  city,  took  it  bv 
assault,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He 
then  spoke  to  his  troops,  and  invited 
them  to  come  and  refresh  them^elvet 
in  his  capital,  and  participate  in  hU 
joy ;  you  will  be  all  welcome,  said 
he,  and  you  will  see  the  nuptials  of 
my  daughter  whom  [  gave  to 
the  man  who  is  the  most  learned  of 
the  whole  world  in  all  the  laws  di- 
vine and  human.  They  all  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  .immediitely  set 
themselves  to  collect  all  the  game 
and  venison  which  tlie  forests  con- 
tained to  increase  the  magnificence  of 
these  nu^jtials.  And  they  Brought  with 
them  an  infinity  of  wild  fowl  and 
animaU  of  the  forest. 

The  day  of  the  martiage  bemg 
come,  Asmodeus  gave  such  great 
richei  to  his  sod  in  law,  that  they 
surpassed  imagination.  He  at  the 
suirk;  time  had  the  marriage  contract 
(U\u^  n  out  and  caused  it  to  be  signed 
by  all  tne  great  lords  of  his  empire 
atier  the  married  couple.  He  gave 
a  public- festival,  the  most  splendid, 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  in  tl>« 
eveoio^  he  deliveicd  his  daughter  iot* 
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Gustpffi  of  ail  nations.^ 

Thc)|  ii^d  DO  sooDer  entered  into  the, 
QUAti^i  dsiaoihecy  Uiap  th^  UriUe  M  ilr^i 
sii4  lo  htff  spouse  Kaj^hai^,  you  iwive 
perhaps  hitherto  believed,  i^at  I  ^9a 
a  M>rcere&&j  or  a  deiuoue^,  but  know 
that  1  am  of  the  human  cace,  as  you 
are ;  but  beware  of  even  touching  uie, 
if  you  have  not  a  true  love  ^k  me. 
lie  answered  her»  uith  ll^e  greattsL 
rrspect  an4  tcaospori,  tliat  he 
loved  her  more  than  the'  sight  of 
ki^  eyes,  ami  that  he  \i?ould  prefer 
death  catbertban  abandon  hei:.  isbUl 
believe  you  m^  she  if  ypu  will  con- 
firm your  word*  b^  an  oath.  Kathan 
nude  DO  di$cully  of  this,  and  ^wore 
it  solemnly,  to  her,  and  besides  did 
not  content  himself  with  words,  but 
^^  it  in  writing*  signed  if,  ao^d  g^ve 
it  her  to  keep,  as  a  proof  of  Iheeter- 
jitty  of  his  faiih*  They  l\ved  after  this 
a<  husband  aud  wife  in  all  tlie  de- 
lights  of  a  happy  wedlock,  which  at 
last  gave  birtU  to  a  son,  who  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses  was  circvUQ* 
ctsed  oni  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
named  ^^omon  in  memory  of  the 
wise  king    t(iC>son  of  Paviu. 

After  baviDg  lived  son»e  years  iaoer- 
fect  unity,  Mitra  percejved  tb^^  Na- " 
than,  playing  one  ,day  witli  his  Utile 
son  Solomon,  whom  he  held  on  his 
kneeis,  sighed  several  limes:  she  ei)* 
qaired  of  liim  the  reasoti^  ^\^ !  said  he, 
i  will  telly  ovi  the  ttulh*,  1  sighed  in 
tiiinkiogon  my  sin  and  my  wile,  whom 
1  have  left  in  my  native  country. 
WclK  said  Mitra,  iftrhat  do  ^ou  want  ? 
do  you  not  find' me  suftcientiy  beau- 
tifbi?  Do  you  wkh*  for  more  riches 
aodbonoort  than  yoti  have?  Tell  nie 
freetf  and-  you  shall  see  what  care  I 
viil  taipp'  to  giv^  you  satisfaction. 
It  is  true  said  the  hosband,  that  1 
want  for  nothing  and  tbat  your  boun- 
ty  has^  Mcceeded  my  hopes,  but  when 
I  look  OB  o«r  son  S5oloinon,  i  cannot 
pnnrent  mysdf  fhHn  sighing,  in  think- 
ini^  of  my  othef  children.  f>itl  1  not 
)nft»nD  you^ttud'Mitra,  that  you  sliould 
nofarry  m%  if- you  could  not  give 
Bie  yoor  whole  h^artand  if  you  did 
Dofe  loye  me  smcerely.  You  Will  soon 
CoopkBB  of  regret  for  your  other  wife, 
and  her  absence  wilf  make  you  sigh 
{toiyiat.  llake  oafe  thi«  ddes  not  hap- 
^,  for  1  sb^uki  fe^l  myself  bighiy 


offended.  Poor  Nathan  imm^lacely 
bregged  her  partion,  and  proansed  to 
arvoid  every  thing  that  con  Id  displease 
her.  He  could  not  however  re-traiw 
himself  so  niucii  as  to  prevent  him- 
self from  sighing  sometimes,  and 
Mitra  having  perceived  Itim  in  this 
situation,  said  to  him,  Do  not  pre- 
vent yourself,  my  dear  husband,  from 
sigliing  K>r  your  first  wife  and  for 
her  children;  if  you  cannot  manage 
it,  1  am*  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
of  comlucting  you  to  them,  but  I  de- 
sire tl>ai,}ou  will  determine  ^  time  for 
your  depai:ture,  and  another  for  your 
return.  Alas  !  said  he,  f  Will  do  wliat- 
ever  you  wi»l).  He  protested,  he  swore, 
\Mt  signed  whatever  she  desired,  aixl 
gave  her  a  promise  drawn  up  in  proper 
form,  which  she  might  keep  as  an  assu- 
rance of  his  word;  Atter  thi»,  she?nvite({* 
her  priticipal  friends  to  a  magnifitent 
banquet ;  and  towards  tiie  ^nd  tjf  tfie 
feast  she  said  to  then),  that  her  bus- 
band  was  to  visit  hit  former  wife,  and 
chiklFen,  which  were  in  the  city  of 
N.  andhhe  added  wbi«b  of  you  wttf 
have  strength  and  courage  suffipient 
to  conduct  him  there?  One  of  the 
company  answered  immediately  that 
he  would  willingly  undertake  the  com- 
nnssion»  provided  that  he  wa9  allowed 
twenty  yeais  to  execute  it:  another 
asked  only  ten  years:  a  third  rose  up. 
«tnd  promised  to  perform  it  in  one 
yean  13ut  a  little  hunch  back,  blind 
of  one  eye>  who  sa^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  oilferedt^  carry  him  Irhere 
in  one  day.  The  lady  of  the  house 
immediately  said  to  him,  to  you  then 
1  Will  give  the  commission,  but  take 
take  great  care  not  to  incommode  hhn 
in  any  manner:  you  must  even  carry 
him  whh  delicacy :  for  this  man  whom 
¥ou  are  to  carry  is  my  husband,  yoor 
lord,  and  It  is  proper  that  you  should^ 
know  he  is  so  mucli  exhausted  by  bit 
studies  of  the  holy  scHptures  that 
every  paii>  shotiid  be  spared  him. 
Do  no«  give  ybnrseK  «iy  trouoh^, 
answered  the  little  demon,  1  wiH  exe- 
cute wiih  pleasure  all  your  cotnmandi;. 
At  the  moment  of  partmg,  Mitra 
whispered  sollly  to  Nathan,  i  beseecH 
yoo,  my  dear  husband,  (ioin>t  irritate, 
this  demon'  in*  any  mann«»r,  for  he4i 
very  passionate,  which  has  been  the 
cause*  that  one  of  his  eyes  has  beni 
((Qocked  out    Nathan  said  to  her,  d^ 
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Dot  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about- 
9ny  thing,  i  assure  I  will  avoid  ever/ 
occasion  of  irritating  him*  She  then 
yrishecl  him  a  good  journey,  and  en^. 
treated  hira  to  remember  ih«  pro- 
mise, which  he  had  given  her,  and 
uhidi  he  had  con  firmed  by.  his  oath. 
6n  tin*  the  litlJe  one-eyed  hunch 
backed  demoHi  placed  Nathan  on  tiis 
shoulders  with  a  kg  on  eaihside,  an4 
by  unknown  ways  carried  him  to  the 
city  where  he  was  to  go,  and  iaid 
Kim  d^wn  gently  at  the  end  of  a  bridge 
over  which  there  was  an  enlraoce  inio 
the  city. 

The  dawn  beginning  to  illuminate  the 
earth,  the  demon  assumed  the  figure  of 
a  gentleman,  and  entered  the  ciiy  along 
with  ^Nathan;    they  iiad    proceeded 
but  a  few   steps,    when   tliey  met  a 
man,  who    bad    formoiy    been.  the. 
fiiend  of  Nathan»  who  said,  are  you 
1K>(  that  person  who  being  the  son  of 
a  very  rich    man    exposed    yourself 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sts,  and  suffered 
ship-  wreck :  I  am  be*  said  Nathan :  the 
man  said  immediately  I  will  nm  and 
bring  the  news  to  your  wife,  wbo  bas 
lived  as  a  widow  lor  anme  y«ars,  and 
I  will  also  tell  it  to   your    relatione. 
He  immediately    went   off,    and   Jie 
gireatly  r^oiced    all  those    to  whom 
b6  related  the  news^     Ihey  ran  out 
a|^  together  to  meet  him,    to    testify 
tbe  joy  they  ffU  for  his  return,  and 
to  le^  $he  particulan  of  all  the  9d. 
ventures  \yhich  had    happened  him; 
Kathan  relat|$d  to  them  the  circum* 
«tanpe9  which  had  occurred  from  the 
fust  to  the  las,t,  and  gave   them  the 
pa^icAibfs  ofalhbe  djingerous  evenU, 
wbich  he*  haL4  sneered  ;    and    of  the 
maimejr   ji)    ^^ich    God   bad   always 
ptj^eryed  h)m :   k^  enteied    into  his 
house  Idong  ^ith  the  demon*  wh»  was 
concealed  under  a  |)uman  fornu    '1  be 
flrst  thing  b^    di4    pras   to   embrace 
hb  Vrfc  ^^^  children   in  pr/esfnce  of 
ail  ibc  world,  and  becaiMHcdafolemn 
feast  to   be  prepared  for  his  relations 
and  friend?.    Scarcely  iras  tbe  ^quet 
finished,  when  Nathan  a#ked  the  d^- 
m9n,  who  had  condi}Cte4  k^f^  >>>  the 
coinmand  ^f  the  daughter  of  ^imor 
deus,  ho>v  he  happened  to  be    hlii»4 
of  ao  eye ;    he  rt^plied    immcdtjteiy. 
it  is  writien  exactly    in   the   sacred 
boojf  of  Proverbs,  x;fi.  ^.    if€  ft^ 


places  a  guard  mi  his  ni^uth  tmdMis 
tmigue,pre$enxM  kis  soul/ram  mamif 
evus.  But  tell  me  Nathan  why  (ia 
you  reproach  me  with  my  detormity 
m  public;  have  not  your  sages  said  ? 
Ne  who  cauteg  shame  $o  his  compaidem 
shall  be  excluded  from  etemai  ^. 
Nathan  did  not  pay  any  respect  to 
these  words,  but  cootintied  still  to 
irritate  the  demon,  and  asked  him 
also  why  he  was  hunch  bacit^  True* 
ly  f  aid  the  demon,  that  which  is  written 
in  Proverl»si|xvi.  $•  appljs  well  to  you, 
Js  the' dog  returns  $o  hu  vomit,  so 
docs  the  ^l  return  to  his  Jolfy :  I 
wid  however  tell  you  the  truth* 
You  haye  ^ed  me  why  I  am  blind 
of  an  eye,  l^qow  that  it  is  because  I 
am  too  passionate  !  for  in  quarrelliQg 
with  one  of  my  coffipmidbs  he  knock* 
ed  out  my  eye,  ^nd  as  to  wh^tt  yoa 
ask  me  about  my  being  huncb-backc^ 
know  that  I  cannot  tell  th«  reaaon : 
but  let  it  pass,  and  do  that  wbicH 
must  be  done.  Nathan  prayed  him 
to  forgive  his  impertinent  cuiioiity : 
Never,  said  the  demon,  will  I .  par- 
don  you,  it  has  given  me  too  great 
an  affront  Nathan  then  cou^m^ded 
his  servants  to  give  the  demon  bb 
dinner,  but  he  answered  ro^fthly,  i 
will  never  eat  or  drink  any  thing  be- 
longmg  toyou.  Order  only  that  some 
one  may  recite  the  prayers  wi;^ich  are 
accustomed  to  be  said  at  rising  from 
table,  and  I  will  immtdUAely  depart 
and  return  into  my  own  country. 

The  prayers  bemg  finished,  tbe  de« 
mon  said  to  Nathan,  what  do  yiw 
choose  that  I  i^oukl  say  to  my  mis* 
tress,  your  wife?  and  wh^t'  other 
oommiisioii  do  yoa  give  me }  Go 
said  be  and  tell  her,  that  1  wiU  never 
return  to  her,  that  she  )•  not  my 
wife,  and  that  I  am  not  her  bua- 
iMud.  'J*he  demon  represented  to  him 
that  he  ought  not  tospieak  in  that  man- 
ner,  and  that  be  should  take  care 
not  to  vk>late  the  promise  that  he 
had  confirmed  by  bia  oath.  I  will 
pay  no  repard,  said  Ninhafi,,  eilber  to 
that  promise  or  to  that  oath;  and, 
,  havmg  sent  for  his  first  wife,  be  kia« 
^d  and  embraced  her  before  bun. 
faying,  this  is  my  true  wife,  aad  l 
am  truly  her  husband:  as  for  your 
pii^fesf  shf  }»  Vi^7  «  sorceress,  bej|{ot 
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by  demons,  tell  ber  I  will  never  re- 
turn lo  her. 

ITie  ItUi?  demon  seeing  the  obsti- 
nacy of  ihc  man,  departed  at  once, 
fuH  of  vrdlh,  and  returned  to  his 
mistress.  She  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
she  demanded  how  her  lord  and  hits- 
bind  was,  and  what  he  had  com- 
miisioned  him  to  tell  her.  The  de- 
mon answered  her,  you  demand 
news  from  me  respecting  a  man«  wiio 
has  not  ibc  smallest  love  for  you, 
who  on  the  contrary  hales  yod,  and 
who  has  declared  haughtily,  that  he 
will  never  return  to  see  you,  that 
you  are  not  his  wife,  and  tliat  be  is 
not  your  husband,  lie  then  related 
<o  her  all  the  details  of  what  he  had 
»een,  and  even  the  particulars  res- 
pecting the  fir»t  wife.  The  princess 
Mitra  said  theii,  i  know  not  how  to 
believe  that  what  you  have  said  is 
true ;  there  seems  nmch  probability 
that  all  he  has  said  was  only    to  ir- 
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ritate  you,  and  put  you  in  a  passion  ; 
but  I,  who  know  him.  and  who 
know  how  learned  he  is  in  tlie  Di- 
vine Law,  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  he  should  break 
that  faith,  which  be  has  sworn  tome 
so  solemnly  ;  l  "will  wait  ior  the  time, 
vhea  he  has  promised  to  return,  aiid 
then  we  will  consider  what  is  proper 
to  he  done. 

At  lengti)  the  year  which  she  had 
granted  him,  being  lerminaied,  she  said 
to  the  demon  her  servant,  go  and 
brioff  back  to  me  my  lord  and  lui^ 
bancL  Have  1  not  told  you,  madam, 
said  he,  that  he  had  charged  me  to 
tell  you,  that  he  would  not  return 
to  you  ?  Imt  said  she,  at  that  time 
the  term  had  not  expired,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  liad  promised  to  return. 
The  demon  was  thus  oWiged  lo  obey, 
and  departed  immediately.  He  went 
then  to  rind  Seignior  Nathan,  to  whom, 
after  making  a  profouuii  bow,  he  pre- 
wnted  the  respects  of  his  mistress ;  ^ 
She  has  commanded  me,  said  he,  to 
salute  you  on  her  part,  and  ha;»  sent 
nie  here  express  to  learn  the  sutc 
^  your  health,  and  lo  exhort  you  to 
Tftum  to  her,  tlie  lime  being  expired 
of  the  promise  which  you  gave  her. 
lliis  put  Nathan  in  a  passion,  and 
so  he  answered  him  roughly,  wretch 
begone  from  this,  go  and  tell  her  that 
I  will  never  return  to    her,  and  that 
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I  wish  slie  would  not  trouble  herself 
about  me.  I'lie  little  demon  was 
Uieii  obliged  to  return,  and  to  relate 
to  his  mi4rrss  the  answer  of  Nathan. 
Mitra,  out  of  all  patience,  ran  like  a 
madwoman  to  tier  father  Asmodeus, 
and  related  to  him  the  affair  as  it 
was:  He  answered  her  gravely,  per- 
ha|>s  Nathan  cli.i  not  wish  to  come 
with  a  srrvant  so  deformed  as  him 
you  sent,  with  whom  also  be  had  a 
quarrel;  and  in  reality  it  is  not  very 
honourable  for  iiim  to  come  in  com- 

f^any  with  a  one-eyed  hunchback 
ike  this  little  demon:  send  to  him 
re<»pectable  ambassadors,  who  may 
p^iblicly  exhort  him  to  remember  his 
oath^  and  to  keep  his  word :  she  im- 
mediately obeyed  him.  and  chose  some 
of  the  most  honourable  among  the  de- 
mons, who  having  made  the  journey 
with  in  redible  diligence,  exhort^  * 
Na(han  to  make  good  his  promise, 
and  represented  to  him  the  solemnity 
of  th^  oath  with  which  he  had  bound 
himself.  Having  answered  tlum  that 
he  would  nevtr  return,  they  said  to 
him,  are  you  not  the  man,  wnohither* 
lo  basso  much  studied  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures? Why  (I©  you  violate  the  faith 
Oif  your  oath  ?  tor  at  length  the  time 
which  you  hxed  for  your  return  is 
expiree!:  beware  of  what  you  do,  you 
are  sinning  agiiust  the  com  nand  of  Co<l 
(m  Leviticus,  xix.  12)  Thou  shalt  net 
take  my  satfie  in  vain,  and  sUuit  uttt  ^ 
Mtfjearfaiitlt/,  You  moreover  sin  against 
thecommiindinent  (which  is  in  Exodus, 
XXI.  10).  Th.m  sludt  not  dimiimh  . 
ker  foodi  nf>r  ^ff*  raimentf  nor  your 
conjugal  duty.  Nathan  was  not  in  the 
learjt  moved  by  this,  and  only  repeat- 
ed the  old  suiry,  that  he  would  never 
return.  \V'hcfel<M*e  the  ambassadors 
returned  to  liieir  country  and  i*eporied 
exactly  to  their  wisiress  hinr4,  ll^tf 
answer  which  he  had  given. 
Tit  be  Continued. 


for  the  Belfast  MontlUy  Marline, 

riktH  RFPORT  FHuM  1  HE  COMMISxi'fNERS  or 
THE  BOAKO  OP    EDUCATION  |V  IKRLAN'O. 

To  hit  Grace  Charles  Duke  ofRichinond 
and  Lenox,  6^c.  Ac.  dfC.  lord  Licu' 
tenant, general,and  geiural  Governor 
of' Ireland, 


VAY   IT  PLEASE  YOUR  CRACfi. 


W 


£  the  undersigned,  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  inquiring  uita 
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The  principal  front  is  a  handtomff 
Doric  builciiiig,  surmounted  by  z 
cupola*  'Iwo  wings  are  connected 
by  corridores  with  the  main  building ; 
one  of  these  is  a  dining-room*  about 
sixty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide  ; 
the  other  a  school  room,  of  tht.  same 
diineiisioiis.  The  heij^ht  and  propor- 
tion) and  size  of  these  rooms*  are 
uucommoiily  ,well  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pos*  8  lor  which  they  are  intended  ; 
there  ai«  large  wincfows  on  each  side 
which  open  easily.  There  is  a  teoje 
(ire- place  in  each  of  these  rooms,  and 
they  are  properly  furnished.  Over 
thfse  are  spacious  dormitories,  with 
windows  on  each  side  as  in  the  halts 
below;  they  huye.no  fire-places,  but 
they  have  i  himnies,  by  which  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  is  produced, 
even  when '  the  wiudows  are  shut 
The  principal  btiilding  contains  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  kitchen,  and  every 
necessary  convenience  for  the  eoa- 
bli>hmeiH. 

1  he  first  floor  is  allotted  for  xU 
residence  of  the  chaplain,  who  is  su' 
perintendant  \  and  for  the  lodging  o| 
the  old    men.    1  he    upper    story    u 


the  several  funds  and  revenues 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  educatiooi 
and  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
all  sciiools  in  Irelaiul,  upon  public  or 
cliaritable  foundations,  m  pur>uance 
of  the  powt  rs  vested  in  us,  beg  leave 
to  subnut  to  your  grace  our  report 
upon  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  the  endowment  cahed  VViUon^s 
IJospital. 

Wilson's  hospital,  situate  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Westmeaiii,  Irelaml,  was  founded 
under  the  will  of  Andrew  tViUon  of 
Firrsfield,  in  said  county.  '1  he  will, 
in  the  following  words,  states  the  hospi- 
tal to  be  inleuded  "  for  tne  habita- 
tion of  aged  men,  being  Protestants, 
and  decayed  housekeepers  of  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  other  ad- 
jacent counties,  not  exceeding  forty; 
and  also  for  the  habitation  of  Pro- 
testant male  cUildren  of  the  said  couit* 
ties,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  also  to  erect  a  school  house, 
to  be  adjoining  to  said  hospital  \  the 
agttd  men  and  children  to  be  ^up- 
ported  with  diet,  cloathing,  and  firing* 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  their  sub- 
sistence." 

J'his  will,  after  sq^ne  litigation,  was 
confirmed  by  an  act^  passed  the 
second  year  of  the  )w:ng,  and  the 
trustees  and  guardians  appointed  by 
the  will  were  njade  a  body  corporate, 
with  a  common  seal,  and  with  powers 
to  'elect  officers,  to  let  lands,  to  ap 
point  salaries,  form  rtles,  and  make 
bye  laws :  and  by  one  sweeping  clause 
towards  the  enil  of  the  act,  they  ar« 
enabled  to  manage  the  establishment 
as  they  please,  provided  they  do  no- 
thing contrary  to  la^y. 

'1  he  trustees  are  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  the  archbis)iO|)sof  Dublin  and 
Tuam,  and  the  bishops  pf  l^teaih  and 
Kilmore. 

Buildings, 
The  hospital  was  linished  In  the 
year  17()l  It  is  a  S4uare  buiUlmg 
enclosing  a  court,  that  i^  surrounded 
by  a  corridore  tiiat  makes  pait  of  the 
lower  story,  and  by  means  of  which 
there  is  ea^y  access  to  all  the  lower 
olficcs.  kluch  side  of  this  S(}uare  build- 
ing is  one  iiuudred  and  tweiye  feet 
long  externatlj . 

*  Th«  wet  may  be  seen  No*  J,  appendix. 


occupied  by  the  family  of  the  super 
intendant,  by  the*  i^hool  master,  znt 
other  officers.  This  buildmg  alx 
contains  a  handsome  and  cpmmodjou^ 
chapel.  Near  the  house  there  arc  veri 
extensive  offices  almost  surrounding  i 
yard,  which  is  two  hundred  and  nfll 
seven  leet  in  length,  by  seventy  i^ 
in  breadth.  ^ 

These  ofl^tces  contain  stabliog  for  abovJ 
twenty  horACs,  large  cowhouses,  am 
slaughter-houses;  a  carpenter's  shop 
smith's  forge,  apd  other  uselul  offices 
besi^les  an  infiimary.  Over  tliese  oi 
fices  are  granaries  and  hay  lofts,  whirl 
have  been  lately  added  to  these  buikt 
ings.  And  behind  the  house  is  ai 
extensive  garden  of  four^  Irish  acrei 
equal  to  more  than  six  English  acrH 
'i'his  ffardea  is  not  as  prouuctive  a 
it  ougnt  to  be  y  nor  are  the  boys  oiadi 
as  useful  as  they  might  be  in  keepU:; 
it  neat  and  clean. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  tlie  cbiri 
ty  have  been  lately  new  sashed,  a» 
tney  are  during  this  summer  to  b 
pinned  and  dashed,  and  painted ;  tht 
thimnies  and  cupola,  which  let  % 
water^  are  to  be  slated,    without   4^ 
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pcTKlIng  on  mortar  or  putty,  in  such 
i  workman. like  manner  as  will  nerd 
Uit  iitle  repair  for  many  years,  except 
*t»at  regards    painting,  which  should 
«»crrafter  be  considered  as  part  of  ihc 
ordinary  expciise  of  the  establishment. 
I  be  floor  of  the    school-room    is    in 
a  m'serable  state ;  it  should  be  floor- 
«i  wUh  oak,  which  from  its  hardness 
tt  not  only  much  more 'durable  than 
«al.  but    from   iU     smoothness    can 
be  more  easUy  kept  clean.    The  stairs 
ad  some  of  the  passages  of  the  hos- 
Prtal  arc  of  hard    smooth    limestone. 
bey  OMjsequently  condense  the  roois- 
tore  of  the  atmospliere  both  in  winter 
ad  summer ;    while  these    stairs   re- 
S  I'l  iLi'°P?«»»>»«   to    keep    the 
r?  tolerably  clean,  and  consequent- 
^ihe  children  at  the    hospital   can- 
w^leam  the  habit  or   the    Jove   of 

To  remedy  this  incooveoience,  sUirs 
«  I'ortJand  stone,  or,  if  it  can  be  had, 

■  »mc  coarser  freestone,  should  be 
pWiti^ted  for  limestone.  This  im- 
pofement  would  be  expensive  at 
p,  but  It  would  be  amply  compcn- 
•rf  by  the  eflects.  ^ 
Jbc  surplus  now  in  the   hands    of 

Z^^l^l*^^^^  ^'^^  "nu*^  be  ac- 
taiulaied  before  the  proposed  im- 
(WTemeiits  can  be  finisl»ed.  will  be 
fPtat  as  to  furnish  money  for 
pan  all.  and  to  leave  a  balance  of 
^000  at  the  disposal  of  the    trus. 

^  farms  belonghw  tolhehoose 
^  he  let,  there  will  be  a  very 
J^  range  of  buildings  unoccupied. 
^  may  be  converted  most  ad! 
J«j;^sly  into  workshops,  where 
J  «H>ys  may  be  taoght  various  manu  • 
gwes.  particularly  one  of  the  offices, 
F»  »  a  turf,  house  eighty  feet  lon^ ; 
^  «  coals,  which  may  now  be  had 
MWouable  price,  were,  used  in- 
[W  of  turf,  this  large  building  mighc 

■  »e  converted  into  workshops. 
-^  •  Fiinds. 
Jw  funds  of  Hits  Hospital  consist  in 
g«.and  farms,  and  tythes,  and 
p.  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath, 
TO^^J^  and  Dublin,  of  which  a 
J^  tt  annexed,  and  in  a  demesne 
r^uncJred  and  fifty  seven  acres, 
r?^  »y  the  supertuteudant  of  tke  . 
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Amount  of  the  Funds. 

In  1744,  ^l,2()0  7  6...;..In  1788. 
-^2  092   ,4  8    ..In   1809,  .t 3, 1 01?  5  a! 

iTom  1744  to  1761.  the  funds  were 
permitted  to  increase  till  the  hospital 
was  completely  built.  Ihev  are  now 
in  a  slate  of  progressive  increase. 

A  ninety-nine  years  lease  oftytjies 
and  glebe  m  the  county    of  Dublin 

^r^^iH?.  "?  ^^'^^  7^'^'  "^^^^^  will 
probably  mcrease  the  income  of  the 
charily  to  ^3,500,  besides  the  demesne, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  i:600, 
per  annum;  in  all  about  i:4,000  oer 
annum.  *^ 

A  .farther  rise  of  &ve  or  itfSoo 
per  annum  will  take  place  in  eight 
}ears.  aiuJ  m  thirteen  years  from  the 
present  tune,  a  farther  increase  will 
raise  the  annual  income  beyond  five 
Uiousaiid  pounds  per  annum. 
Tu       ^        Officers. 

urJ  ff'^f"^  ""^  ^^'^  establUhment 
are  a  Chaplain,  whose  salary  is  limit- 
ed by  tlie  act  to  t went \  pounds,  he 
IS  also     supVrimendant,  wiih  a  salary 

fifteen  shiUings.  making  togeth^  one 
Sn^s        ^^''^^^y  iwu  pounds  fifteen 

He  has  also  in  the  house,  diet, 
lodging  couls,  candles,  and  theWp! 
ing  of  horses  for  himself  and   family. 

Cbaplaia  .     .     /.     .     nf  i5  I)" 

An  agent,  whose  emoIuiDtfnts  ?  . 

aiijouutlu    ....       H57     'i  9 

Postoue    .     .     .     .      ^  A    n  li 

Bailiff's  safary 11     7  6 

^  *74  10     3 

!?,^  •*, 45  10    0 

The    other  at 20    i)    o 


„  ^         ^  64   10  0 

Hoti5e  steward 13  |:J  o 

Bailiff     .      ......  10    4  Si 

Ci^ronner     ,      .     .     .     •     .  11     7  H 

Cook  and  dairy -maid  .  .  13  13  0 
FottrhooMe    and   laui»(|f;y.  J 

maids,  aud  an  lai^ii- >  17  15  0 

ary  uurse      •     .    .      S 


jC479     6  .  6 


Two  men  servants  are  paid  by  the 
supenntendant.  'I  here  is  also  a  boy 
who  IS  an  apprentice.  All  these  have 
their  dut  in  the  bous^' '^"^^^^^S'' 
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A  physician  and  apothecary  are  not 
in  the  h^t  of  oilicers,  (hey  are  called 
in  and  paid  when  their  services  are 
required. 

Old  Men, 

In  the  year  1800,  eighteen  aged 
men  were  upon  the  establishment  in 
the  house,  and  two  were  inainta'uied 
out  ({f'  the  hoTUte. 

Bays, 

In  the  same  year  one  handred  and 
seven  boys  were   in  tlic  hoti>e.* 

Candidates  for  admtssioi)  are  to  be 
recommended  by  the  mhiister  and 
church  wardens  ot  the  parishes  in  the 
counties  of  Wcstmeaih  and  Longford, 
and  the  neignbouring  counties.  Khey 
cannot  be  aidmitted  without  an  order^ 
trofti  two  of  the  trustees. 

The  boys  remain  from  five  'to  six 
years  in  the  school ;  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  bo}'s  every  year  are  ap- 
prenticed to  various  tradet.  A  suit 
of  clothes  is  given  to  the  boy  who 
is  put  apprentice,  with  a  fee  of  five 
pounds  allowed  to  his  master,  which 
IS  iK>t  paid  till  the  apprentice  has 
been  w  ith  the  master  two  years. 

The  boys  rise  at  six  in  the  bumnrer, 

and  seven  m  the  winter ;  they  remain 

seven  or  eight  hours    in  school,    bat 

bave  but  liltle  occupation  out  of  doors. 

Instruction, ' 

They  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  lliey  write  utKom- 
monly  well,  and  in  general  have  made, 
according  to  their  years,  a  consider- 
able prolciency  in  arithmetic  llU 
lately  they  read  very  ill,  bat  within 
a  few  months  they  h»ve  made  an 
astunishing  progrebs  in  reading  and 
spelling,  under  a  new  master  brought 
over  by  his  grace  the  primate,  from 
Dr.  Beirs  est^bhshment  in  England. 
The  pupils  are  very  well  instructed 
in  the  catechtsm  and  Hs  explanation. 
A  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  schord 
is  subjoined- 1  Stationary  costs  yearly 
above  twenty  eight  pounds. 

I1ie  old  men    are    well    clad,    by 

*  111  page  16,  or  the  appen<li5(,  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  upon  the  es- 
tablisbtnent  is  Rt«ted  for  the  last  seireH 
years ;  there  is  also  subjoined,  an  ac- 
count of  the  nuBibcr  of  boys  disposed 
of  from  the  hospital  from  1789  to  1808, 
•  lu  the  appendix,  nnmher  5. 

f  Appeadix^  unmbbr  7. 


contract,  in  blue  coats  turned  up  witi 
orange;  they  have  lials  aod  greai 
coats.  Their  coats  cost  two  guinea? 
their  great  coats  one  guinea  and  at 
half,  their  shoes  eight  Eugh^  shU 
linss  a  pair. 

T  he  boys  also  are  elad,  by  coo 
tract,  in  blue  turned  up  with  orange 
with  two  caps  ot  lite  same  colours 
Their  clothes  cost  one  pound  on( 
shHIii^g,  then*  shoes  at  five  Eoglbt 
shillings  a  pair.  The  boys  bave  nov 
clean  linen  three  times  a  week. 
Dieiary. 

The  old  m^n  are  each  allowed  fin 
times  a  week,  one  pound  of  meat 
wfighed  before  it  is  dressed,  equa 
to  ten  ounces  dressed,  and  witbou 
bone,  and  excellent  w beaten  bread 
and  one  quart  of  beer;  for  breakfa^ 
srx  ounces  of  wheaten  bread,  witI 
milk,  or  more  commonly  with  butter 
milk.  On  other  days  ten  ounces  o 
bread,  beer,  and  three  ounces  of  but 
ter;  for  supper  six  ounces  of  bread 
and  beer.  An  allowance  of  three 
pepc^  per  week  is  given  to  each  o 
the  old  men  for  tobacco. 

The  boys  have,  according  to  tbel 
ages,  five  or  six  ounces  of  bread  fe 
breakfiist,  ami  milk;  for  dinner  foa 
days  in  the  week,  beer  or  milk,  m 
from  six  to  seven  ounces  of  brea^ 
Three  days  in  the  week,  six  oi 
of  dres>ed  meat,  and  four  ounces 
bread  with  bevr;  suppers  the 
as  breakfast. 

Ihis  dietary  is  too  profuse,  as 
pears  by  the  expenditure  of  ttie 
tablishment,  and  from  the  fre( 
detection  of  embezalemeut 
by  the  old  men,  who  secrete'aod  I 
their  provision*.  But,  upon  the  wbd 
the  diet  aod  modes  of  living  of  til 
boys  must  be  iii^hly  sakitary,  aal 
two  bo)s  have  died  in  Wilton's  I 
pital  during  twenty  year*. 

There  arc  primed  p<»persof  the  fi 
and  regulations  of  the  hospital,  a  o4 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  repoH 
Obstrvatitnts  on  Fwnds  and  jicam 

The  number  o)*  acres  in  tbe  n| 
is  3,0:^8  3  10,  the  rent  is  tliree  tl 
sand,   one  hundred  and  two 
live  sliillings,  most  of  the  leases 
made  for  twenty- one  years,    iu    I 
and  are  at  the   rate    of  little 
than  one  pound  per  acre,    aod 
of  ^*^,tte»ft^^^«g^LvUnteuaDted. 
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From  the  precediog  ttatements,  and 
others  annexed  to  this  report,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  there  will  soon  be  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds>  perhaps  two  thousand 
pounds  ^  year. 

The  rents  are  received  with  punc- 
tuality by  Charles  Hamilton,  esq.  a 
gentleman  of  such  property  and  cha* 
racter  as  prevent  any  risk  or  loss. 

As  a  very  large  contingent  advance 
of  the  funds  is  expected  upon  the 
expiration  of  divers  leases,  it  is  ad. 
viseable  to  have  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  hospital  surveyed  and  valued 
by  an  eminent  surveyor,  upon  whom 
the  trustees  can  rely.  Maps  also 
should  be  made  of  every  part  of  the 
estate),  a  precaution  which  has  been 
hitherto  neglected.  In  making  such 
maps,  wherever  it  can  be  enected, 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  ad- 
jacent lands  should  be  served  with 
notices  of  the  intended  survey ;  and 
where  it  can  be  done,  the  mutual 
signatures  of  the  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers of  adjacent  lands,  and  of  the 
trustees,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
maps,  to  prevent  future  litigation. 
"Wherever  any  farm  b  nearly  out  of 
lease,  it  will  of  course  be  advertised  ; 
but  care  sbuuld  be  taken  that  tlie 
lands  shouUl  be  adverti)»ed  in  the  most 
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extensive  and  effectual  manner,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  com- 
bination to  defraud  tiie  charity. 

1  here  is  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  nine  pound  six  shillings 
and  threepence,  atter  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient  sum  to  answer  current  de- 
mands ;  the  remainder  of  tliis  balance 
shouUl  be  vested  in  the  public  funds  ; 
by  not  attending  to  thb  circumstance, 
seven  hundred  pounds  have  been  lost 
to  the  charity  within  the  four  last 
years. 

I'he  domestic  accounts  of  the  hos- 
pital were  formerly  kept  by  a  steward^ 
who,  though  he  was  an  honest  man, 
was  not  capable  of  managing  sucit 
extensive  business.  Mr.  Radclifie,  the 
present  superintendant,  lias  for  some 
time  kept  these  accounts  in  such  a 
neat,  clear,  and  satisfactory  manner, 
as  to  aiford  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
hospital,  and  into  the  profit  and  loss 
of  the  farms;  they  are  drawn  up  on 
engraved  sheets,  each  coutaining  a 
week's  accounts,  debtor  and  creditor^ 
Ihe  amount  of  each  folio  i^  carried 
weekly  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
arranged  under  various  heads  of  ex«* 
peiise  iucideut  to  the    establishment. 


PROM  THESE  BOOKS  THB  FOLLOWING  ABSTRACT  WAS  TAKEN. 
AbslracU 


1809. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806L 
1807. 
1808. 


Expeoditnre     .    •   .    9,118 
Deonct  ordinary  repairs    164  , 

GroM 1,786 

Dcdvct  onUnary  repairt     78 

OroM 1,956 

Deduct  ordinary  rq^ain     27 

Groa 9,109 

Deduct  ordinary  rcpain     56 

Gnm 9,463 

Deduct  ordinary  repAin     99 

GroM 9,695 

Deduct  ordinary  rcpain     SO 

GroM     *     .     .    .    .    3,099 
Deduct  ordinary  repain     76 


Expendi- 
ture. 

/. 
.1.967 

1,708 
1,909 
9,063 
9,444 
9,665 
3,016 


1 
gj 

Aged  men  17? 
Boyf  73 J 

Aged  men- 15  7 
Boys  99  j 


Aged  men  13 
Boys  6(> 


Aged  men 
Boyt 

Agednaen 
Buys 

Aged  men 
Boys 


Aged  men 
B*.ys         107 


18? 
1075 


Equal  to  89 
85 
89 
85 
101 
117 
137 


Yearly 
Expenitcof 

each. 
/.     i.     rf, 
93    18   0 


90  16  9 

93  5  7 

94  8  0 
94  9  0 
99  18  6 
99  0  0 


As  the  average  of  three  years  are. 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  there  is  suf* 
ticient  reason  to  believe  that  the  e- 
coaomy  of  the  bouse  has  been  regu« 


lar,  the  expense  however  far  exceeds 
ttiat  of  other  ctiarilable  establisiunenu 
in  the  country,  which  amounts  in 
geoeial  to   less  than   fifleeo   pounds 


uigitizea  oy  x-j  v^^^nt  iv^ 
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per  hfaci,  including  the  salaries  and 
ilhfl  of  masters  and  servants. 
Obsertatioiis  on  OJicers. 
Tl'.e  emoluments  of  Mr.  Radcliff 
the  superintcndant,  altogether  const 
derably  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  nine  pouhds  per  head  on  the  ^ta- 
btishment.  On  the  other  hand  the 
salaries  of  the  other  masters  are  too 
small;  forty  guineas  is  not  suBicient 
for  a  master  property  qualified  to 
teach  such  a'  large  number  of  boys, 
nor  is  twenty  pound  an  adequate  sa- 
lary for  the  writing  master ;  tiie  mas- 
ters should  not  be  cdfifined  to  the 
school  room  for  so  many  hour«  a  day. 
The  present  master  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  If  he  be  allowed 
to  have  some  time  every  clay  at' bis 
<5wn  disposal,  he  will,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably hoped  increase  his  knowledge, 
improve  his  understanding,  atid  by 
those  means  des<frve  farther  encou- 
ragement. An  object,  which  in  all  situa- 
tions should  be  held  up  to  th^  servouis 
<jf  the  public ;  without  hope,  even 
enthusiasm  sinks  into  listles-^ness  and 
iiiattentioi). 

The  good  conduct  of  Mr.  RadcliflT, 
the  present  chaplain  and  superinien- 
dant,  is  acknowledged  by  those  under 
his  care,  by  the  voice  of  the  counliy, 
and  above  ail  by  the  trustees  and 
guanlians  of  the  charitj.  He  received 
a  wound  during  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  defence  oi  the  hospital,  which 
nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
riglw  hand.  He  has  resided  in  the 
hoKpiial  twenty  years,  and  has  never 
been  aliment  niore  days  than  amount 
in  the  wl)ole  to  six  month":,  beiug 
at  the  rate  of  nine  days  yearly,  du- 
ring tiiat  long  period.  It  is  therefore 
desirable,  that  he  should  be  permiited 
to  retire  upon  tenns  adequate  to  his 
just  ilaims  and  reasonable  wishes. 

Supposing  that  such  a  measure  could 
be  eticcted,  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounus  a  year,  with  apartments  in  the 
house,  a  separate  kitchen  and  oAices 
for  lus  famdy  (without  any  allowance 
for  diet)  would  be  an  object  to  in- 
duce a  clergyman  of  ^ood  character 
aiul  abilities,  and  activity,  to  become 
the  uiperiniendant,  as  well  as  chap* 
lain  to  tills  establishment. 

The  business  of  asuperindant  should 
be  to  direct  the  uuder  schoolmasters. 


and  also  to  take  an  activev  share  in 
a  distinct  department  of  the  education 
of  the  youin  in  the  establishment* 
He  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cares  of  the  farm,  these  should 
be  consigned  to  tenants,  who  should 
be  bound'  by  contract  to  supply  the 
house  with  the  produce  of  the  iand< 
It  is  stated  in  a  paper  annexed,  that 
the  farm  is  now  as  pruluctive  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  let,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  most  gentlemen  contradicts 
this  opinion. 

'J  he  salary  of  the  present  second 
master  should  be  increased  after  tour 
or  five  years,  perhaps  to  ^60.  per 
annum ;  and  the  salary  of  the  vrilmg 
master   to  £M). 

it  appears  that  in  the  foundllnff  hospi* 
tal  in  Dublin,  the  clothes  and  shoes 
of  the  boys  are  maimfactured  m  the 
house;  this  might  be  accomplished  in 
M  ilsoii's  as  well  as  in  tlie  Foundling 
Hospital ;  stocking  and  other  looms 
might  be  applied  for  to  those  boards 
which  are  established  tor  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  our  manufactures  j 
and  should  these  applications  fail, 
the  accumulating  funds  of  the  hospi. 
tal  could  not  be  better  applied  than 
in  furnishing  workshops  and  tools  to 
teach  early  industry  in  various  branches 
of  manufactur«.  It  can  scarcely  bd 
doubtid,  that  to  breed  one  iiuudred 
boys  to  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
bread,  is  belter  than  to  bring  up  half 
as  many  more  to  be  scaicely  tit  to 
become  apprentices  when  they  leav^ 
the  hospital.  I'or  the  purpose  of  leach- 
ing the  boys  at  VVil«jon's  Hospital 
such  tr.ides  as  will  make  them  useful 
meml)crs  of  society  vilien  tbey  are 
discharged  from  tiie  house,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  proper  masters 
should  he  engaged  at  modera*^:  sala- 
ries to  in^trut  t  (Le  boys;  the  salaries 
should  in  pait  be  fixed,  and  in  part 
they  shou'(i  depend  upon  the  exertion 
and  the  success  of  the  masters;  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  the 
boys  work  more  than  a  certam  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  day,  but  their 
reward  sliould  depend  upon  their 
teaching  the  boys  in  liiat  timc^  to 
work  well  and  expediticualy.  All  the 
boys  even  U\e  youngest,  should  have 
a  share  uf  the  produce  of  their  own 
industry,  not  in  money,  but  in  such 
indulgencies  as  are  suited  to  their  age ; 


uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^^^nr  i\^ 
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IsUieygrow  older,  ttiepioncy  profit 
of  their  labour  shonid  be  laid  by  ior 
them  to  assist  in  setting  then)  fur- 
ward  in  life.  Thus  the  establtshcneat 
should  not  in  fact  \tt  so  u^ucli  a  manu- 
factory tor  the  benefit  ol  «be  house 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  ;  afford, 
ing  partly  clothing  f»r  the  boys,  and 
and  chiefly  a  fund  for  encouraging 
skill  and  application. 

buch  a  plan  as  this  would  prevent 
fuiy  difficulty  as  to  finding  proper 
masters  for  the  apprentices ;  because 
the  boys  would  go  out  as  journeymen. 
1  he  boys,  during  the  course  of  their 
education  in  the  hospital  would  also 
apply  with  eagerness  to  learn  trades, 
when  they  could  look  forward  to 
freedom  and  to  succe.^s  in  tlie  world, 
as  their  rewards  when  they  should  (|uit 
the  institution.  Boys  at  a  certain  age 
might  be  bound  to  their  respective 
fnasers  in  the  hospital,  and  in  the 
periotds  of  admission  and  dismission 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow 
sumcient  time  for  ail  the  purposes 
tliat  have  been  proposed. 

To  save  expence,  and  to  approxi- 
mate the  establishipenis  for  old  men 
and  boys,  the  teachers  of  the  ditferent 
trades  might,  if  elderly  men,  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  foundation,  without  in 
any  degree  infringing  upon  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  which  appear 
to  be  not  only  charitable  and  bene- 
jicent,  but  wisp  and  patriotic.  Space 
for  these  establishments  may  be  found 
in  the  present  buildings  of  the  hospi- 
tal; if  the  farm  belonging  to  it 
uere  let,  the  houses  ihat  have 
been  built  for  labourers  near  the  hos- 
p.ial,  would  serve  as  oi^ces  tor  the 
farmery  who  should  have  no  conncc* 
tion  with  the  tiospital,  biH  to  supply  its 
demands  at  a  certain  rate  and  in 
cerf;aio  quantities. 

^ong  other  healthy  and  profitable 
employments  for  the  boys  would  be 
Uic  cultivation  of  a  nursery  tor  trees, 
which  IS  much  wanted  in  tne  neigh- 
bourhood. The  garden  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  which  contains  above 
four  scores,  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  such  an  institution.  1  he 
f>oy9  at  present  do  scarcely  any  work 
put  of  doors,  except  hay-making  and 
picking  poutoes ;  they  are  kept  seven 
<^r  eight  hours  every  day  at  sedenUry 
|mplo^cne^iU   for  sey^n  years.    No\y 


it  is  most  certain,  Uiat  by  (he  pre* 
sent  modes  of  instruction  they  D)ight 
be  taught  reading,  writing  and  ariih- 
metic  in  one  tenth  part  of  that  time, 
and  both  their  minds  and  bodies 
would  be  improved  by  an  alternation 
of  act i ye  work  and  attendance  in  ti^ 
school.  A  nursery  for  trees  would 
require  coiistaijt  attention,  but  no 
violent  labour;  it  would  be  an  amuii* 
ing  ocfupation,  and  might  be  made 
interesting  \o  the  boys  by  giving  them 
some  share  of  the  profits,  and  by  al- 
lowing mo<lerate  competition  among 
the  little  gardeners.  To  superintend 
their  work  a  careful  gardener  of  aa 
advanced  age  must  be  found ;  he  fnight 
be  admitted  into  the  house  fts  one  of 
the  old  men,  if  it  were  thought  ex- 
pedient. 

In  the  literary  education  oi  the 
boys,  advantage  might  be  made  of 
the  time  gained  by  the  new  metho4 
of  teaching  to  read.  There  are  many 
books  now  for  young  people  whitii 
inculcate  reiigion  and  morality,  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  useiul  in* 
St  ruction  on  the  common  aH'airs  o6 
life.  A  selection  of  the^  should  be 
made  for  the  hospital,  and  they  might 
be  given  as  rewards  to  the  pupils. 
The  superintendant  is  at  present  al. 
lowed  to  dispense  twenty  pounds  a 
Ye«^r  in  gratu;ties,  this  sum  might  be 
Increased  ^iih  advantage  to  the  esta- 
blishment. 

bqch  are  the  general  improvements 
that  may  be  eai»ily  made  in  the  ediica- 
tion  of  the  boys  according  to  the 
present  system  ;  bi^t  by  enlarging  tha^ 
s^  stem  sometlving  more  may  be  elfect- 
ed.  It  has  already  been  observed^ 
that  there  will  i|i  three  years  be  a 
a  clear  surplus  of  at  least  two  thou, 
sand  pounos  a  year,  l>eside  a  capital 
of  at  least  two  thousand  pounds.  It 
b  but  nasonable  to  expect,  that  such 
an  income,  and  si;ch  a  magnificent 
establisliment,  should  yield  to  tl)6 
public  somethhig  mor^  than  a  yearly 
maintenance  for  twenty  old  men,  a|i«^ 
the  puiting  out  ten  or  twelve  appren- 
tices to  ordinary  trades.  An  ntteinp^ 
should  therefore  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  species  of  education 
into  the  hospital,  for  such  boys  a^ 
evince  superior  merit  and  abilities* 
This  would  not  only  be  advantageous^ 
to    these    iudividuais,    but    it  v^oultj 
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^rrate  a  laudable  and  efficient  emu- 
lation in  the  whole  bchool. 

Plan  qf  an  Upptr  School, 

The  first  object  would  be,  to  select 
these  boys.  For  this  j>urpose  a  regu- 
lar book  should  be  kept  by  the 
TBaslen,  arranged  under  vai  ious  hea(ts 
ill  columns.  The  comparative  merit 
of  each  boy  might  be  marked  under 
each  head  by  numbers,  extending  to 
three  or  four  degrees.  1  he  conduct 
of  each  boy  should  be  marked  daily 
by  the  master,  and  brought  forward 
to  the  ensuing  page,  so  that  at  the 
vnd  of  the  year  the  comparative  me- 
rit of  the  bo]^s  might  be  in  some 
degree  ascertained.  From  the  highest 
of  these  three  classes,  rive  bo)s  should 
be  annually  selected  by  a  gentleman 
of  probity  and  discetkiiment,  chosen 
from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees  of 
the  hospital.  This  gentleman  should 
examine  the  candidates  in  public  and 
and  in  private,  separately  and  to- 
gether; he  should  enquire  from  the 
masters  and  superinlendant  their  ge- 
neral opinions,  not  only  of  the  talents 
and  industry,  but  of  the  tempets  and 
dispositions  of  the  boys.    ' 

The  <ive  boys  thus  annually  select- 
*  ^d,  should  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
lower  school  by  their  dress;  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  leave  the  hospital, 
they  should  have  a  new  and  hand- 
some suit  of  clothes,  such  as  are 
worn  by  pertons  in  the  station  of  life 
tor  which  their  education  and  their 
own  application  has  fitted  them. 

The  boys  in  this  upper  school  should 
he  placed  under  the  care  of  the  cliap- 
lain  and  superintendant  By  him  their 
religious  and  general  instruction  should 
be  extended  ;  they  should  be  taught 
the  higher  branches  of  practical  arith- 
metic, the  practical  use  of  algebraic 
jcalculation,  the  common  principles  of 
mechanics,  the  common  notions  of 
chemistry  ai)d  botany*,  which  are  now 
ulmost  universally  disseminated  in 
ptner  countries;  common  surveying 
and  mensuration,  not  only  on  paper 
but  in  the  field.  The  head  master 
should  employ  not  more  than  four  hours 
m  the  day  m  these  instructions,  part 
of  which  time  should  be  spent  out 
of  doors,  where  many  common  objects 
oiight  become  tlie  means  of  inculcating 
usciul  knowledge. 

It  may    be    s^id,  that  clergymeu 


sufficiently  qualified  to  become  mas- 
ters of  such  an  institution  cannot 
easily  be  found;  this  difiiculty  wilt 
soon  cease,  when  young  men  at  the 
university  know  that  there  is  a  demand 
fur  such  talents,  and  this  very  diffi- 
culty will  also  prevent  the  situatioci 
of  superintendant  and  chaplain  from 
becoming  an  object  of  patronage  and 
interest. 

'J  he  boys  should  likewise  be  taught 
the  nicer  parts  of  gardening,  and  the 
crafting  and  management  of  fruit  trees. 
For  this  purpdse  it  is.  necessary  that 
the  gardener  of  the  hospital  should  be 
a  man  skilled  in  every  bianch  of 
'km  business.  Many  old  gardeners 
might  probably  be  found  who  would 
be  desirous  of  an  asylum  in  this  esta- 
blishment, especially  if  they  bad  a 
good  salary. 

For  the  upper  school  a  library 
should  be  selected,  containing  books 
of  more  extended  infutmation  than 
those  of  the  lower  school ;  the  super- 
intendant shoul<l  as  much  ^s  possible 
lead  the  boys  to  reid  and  improve 
Ihf^mselves  upon  the  particular  sub- 
jects which  he  teaches,  endeavouring 
to  introduce  habits  of  thought,  reflec- 
tion and  invention,  rather  than  of 
mere  memory  and  repetition.  I'alents 
are  to  be  found  every  where  m  Ire- 
land ;  judgment  and  good  sense  may 
therefore  be  ingrafted  by  patient  care 
and  well  chosen  instruction.  By  pro- 
per'early  attention,  by  books  of  clear 
and  easy  reasoning  upon  subjects 
that  regard  the  future  de.^tination  of 
the  pupils,  by  small  and  gradual  re- 
wards, promoting  moderaitr  and  ge- 
nerou:»  emulation,  by  keeping  conti- 
nually in  their  view  the  relation  which 
their  present  labours  have  to  their 
future  establishment  in  the  world;  it 
is  hoped,  that  some  improvement  of 
the  moral  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  rising  generation 
may  be  slowly  effected.  Prom  igno- 
rance or  ill  judged  insufficient  instruc- 
tion, and  trom  early  examples  of 
falsehood,  dishonesty  and  insubordina* 
tion,  has  arisen  much  of  that  pro- 
pensity to  out-rage  and  rebellion, 
which  has  been  the  misfortune  and 
disgrace  of  tliis  country. 

ihe  boys  educated  in  this  higher 
school  sL>uld  be  led  to  consider  de- 
gradation from  it  as  the  extreme  line 
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of  ponbbinciit.  but  if  the  boys  and 
masten  are  well  chosen,  the  neces- 
sitj  ior  this  punishment  can  seldom 
occur.  The  boys  in  this  department 
of  tbe  iostitution,  fvill  he  prepared  for 
siiiiatioiis  higlter  than  tbobC  of  mere 
mecbanics ;  for  instance,  ior  those  of 
parkb  clerics  and, "schoolmasters,  situa- 
tiooi  wbich  formerly  were  often  unit- 
ed, and  which  are  obviously  suited 
to  each  other,  for  the  joint  salaries 
of  these  occupations  would  enable  a 
BUD  to  live  respectably,  so  as  to  be 
iooked  up  to  in  the  parish,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  struggle  for  a  mere 
subsbteoce.  Ihe  pupils  of  this  higher 
school  would  also  be  6t  for  country 
surTey<»s,  for  sub-engineers  and  over- 
seeri,  and  under  agents,  classes  of 
men  much  wanted  in  Ireland.  I'hey 
voold  abo  be  peculiarly  lit  for  tutors 
I  in  the  families  of  farmers,  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  towns,  and  who 
are  now  obliged  to  employ  persons 
of  ordinary  manneis  and  insufficient 
acquirements. 

At  all  events,. these  boys,  by  their 
previous  education  in  the  lower  school, 
vooki  be  able  to  earn  immediate 
bread  as  journeymen  in  such  manu- 
factures as  were  taught  in  the  hospi- 
tal. Bat  to  these  occupations  they 
would  not  in  all  probability  be  obli- 
ged  Co  have  tecourse,  as  onlj^  five 
boys  would,  according  to  this  limited 
phmi  be  sent  out  yearly  from  this  up- 
per  school,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  of  findbg  places  for  them  all; 
particularly,  if  those  who  are  at  hrst 
seat  out  should  answer  the  expecta- 
tioos  of  their  employers. 

The  lower  school,  and  the  twelve 
that  go  from  it  vearly,  are  separ^ite 
considerations.  Were  the  institution 
of  this  secondary  and  upper  school  to 
€ul,  its  failure  could  not  be  considera- 
bly mjurious  in  point  of  dicipline  and 
expense ;  were  it  to  succeed,  it  would 
t>e  imitated  where  ever  there  are 
means  of  imitation.^  What  could  more 
eflectually  encoorage  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  people  to  actt^  of  education  for 
their  children,  than  being  wiiotss  of 
the  success  of  those  who  had  obtamed 
adrantageous  situations,  hy  their  own 
meritorious  apphcation  while  they 
were  at  school. 

Obtervaiions  « on  the  old  Men, 

With  respect    to  the   old  meti«  at 
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present  two  of  them  live  out  of  the 
hospital.  In  the  hospital,  their  diet  is 
excellent  in  quantity  and  quality,  their 
clothing  warm  and  decent,  their  lodg« 
ing  a  palace,  and  }et  as  |they  are  idle 
they  are  not  contented.  1  here  seems 
therefore  no  sufficient  motive,  to  in- 
duce the  tiustees  of  Wilson's  hospital 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  old  men, 
unless  they  cad  be  employed;  and  on 
the  contrary,  there  appear  the  strong- 
est inducements,  from  the  state  and 
extent  of  the  buildings^  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  affiuence  of 
the  fundSf  and  the  promising  state  of 
their  present  mode  of  instruction,  to 
enlarge  and  encourage,  and  to  render 
respectable  the  education  of  as  many 
boys  as  the  hospital  can  conveniently 
accommodate. 

Obseroiitions  on  ihe  Prejudice  againU 
Charity  Schools. 
Ireland  is  one  or  the  few  countries  in 
the  world,  where  absolute  want,  except 
in  large  cities,  is  unknown,  and  aa 
among  the  lower  Irish,  filial  piety  is 
peculiarly  prevalent,  retirement  to  an 
hospital  in  old  age  is  unpopular;  butcare 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  preju- 
dice from  extending  to  the  idea  of 
educating  children  m  hospitals. 

Every  metftis  should  be  taken  to 
render  it  creditable  to  have  been  edu* 
cated  in  our  public  charitable  semi* 
naries,  which,  from  the  reports  before 
tills  board,  appear  to  be  in  a  tiourish- 
ing  condition,  and  promise  to  be  of 
extensive  and  permanent  advantage  to 
tins  coon  try. 
Coututi  ChtttKher^  Dublim  Cattle  \ 

\%tk  May,  18«;9.  \  (Signed) 

Wm.    Abmaoh,  (L*t«) 

Geo.  Hall^  Prorott,         (L.  s.) 
Jas.  Verschoylk,      } 
Dean  of  8t.  Patrick's  { 

J  AS    WHITfeLAW, 

William  Disney, 

RicHO    L.   Edge  WORTH,  (l.  s.) 

R.  S.  TroM,  (L.  «.) 

To  theProprktttrsoJ  /jjf  Bc^Qit  Magmute^ 
GENTLEMEN, 

WHEN  I  was  a  young  njan,  I  was 
a  passionate  admirer  of  nature  in 
her  simple  dress,  or  rather  in  her  own 
drej»s  ;  yet  I  would  sooner  have  excused 
her  being  loaded  with  bf coming  orna* 
meats,  than  to  be  misbapeo.  it  gave 
me  no  small  concern  to  see  the  wild 
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-  luxuriance  of  the  tree«  clipped  off,  and 
instead  of  walking  unfler  a  beautiful  na- 
tvraUhade,  f  vvasstartfrd  arefery  step 
by  meeting  a  tall  holly  with  a  hat  on, 
and  its  arms  a  kimbo,  and  below  its 
thin  waist  it  appeared  to  wear  a  hoop 
according  to  tiie  fashion  of  those  titnes  ; 
many  other  frightful  Agures  daily  and 
hourly  shocked  me  where  I  might  have 
reason  to  expect  to  meet  nature  herself 
in  all  beauty  and  luxuriance.  Still 
more  did  1  abhor  the  sight  of  horses 
with  iheir  tails  set,  and  their  ears  cut 
off,  and  little  dogs  with -their  tails  cut 
off.  Ihese  and  many  more  proofs  ( 
had  of  the  extravagant  folly  and  p^- 
sumption  of  mankmd  in  pretending  to 
improve  nature.  Attempts  to  adorn 
ber  are  bad,  but  distorting  her  b 
shocking.  1  obf<erved  that  the  near- 
er the  works  of  nature  approached  to 
perfect  beauty,  the  more  pains  were 
laken  to  clelbrni  them. 

Of  all  things  I  wished  to  marry,  Sc 
m  my  mhod  I  had  drawn  the  pic- 
ture of  a  simple  innocent  young  crea- 
ture, who  carelessly  moved  about  in 
a  loose  robe,  w  ho  alwavs  spoke  her 
real  mind,  and  unaffectedly  fulfilled  all 
her  <l titles.  With  such  a  woman, 
tliought  I,  i  might  enjoy  life,  and  in 
v^hatever  part  of  the  world  we  should 
live,  all  should  be  «iniple  and  natu- 
ral; h  was  in  vain  that  1  visited  all 
the  young  women  1  knew,  or  heard 
of;  'they  wore  hoops,  they  pinched 
their  bodies  into  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted  sugar  loaf.  'Ihey  dragged 
their  (lair  almost  offthenr  heads,  in  or. 
.der  to  erect  a  frightful  tabric  there- 
on  ;  they  painted  their  laces  and  necks, 
and  thus  disfigured  their  *  whole  per- 
sons :  .  their  minds  weie  in  general 
as  artificial,  but  their  uppeaiance  in 
general  so  disgusted  me,  that  1  seldom 
took  much  pains  to  discover  their  men- 
tal  qualities,  concluding  that  they 
coulcf  not  be  to  my  taste  or  ^thcy 
wouU)  not  disfigure  themselves.  In 
quest  of  Simplicity,  1  quit  my  natire 
country,  determining  to  trace  her  in- 
to whatever  retreat  kne*  had  tied  ;  but 
in  one  country,  1  f)»und  people  paint- 
ing their  taies  with  frightful  colours, 
or  bCai.fying  their  bodies,  or  pinch- 
ing their  -teet,  or  stretching  their 
moutiu,  or  fi'ttrening  ti)€ir  lioses,  md 
a  thousand  wa)» disfiguring  thenisei\es 
a»  badlj  or  worse  tlum   my   country- 
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men  and  women.    After  m  great  i 
of  travelling,   I   settM  in    Ainei 
where  1  observed  what  tbej    caXt 
virCzation    is   not   far  advanced, 
were  they  $o  dreadfully  savage 
some  countries,     i  kept  up  a  regi 
correspondence  with  a  friend  %ciM> 
not  thuik  me  as  mad  a^  some  ot 
acquaintance  ;     h^,  was  ia  soose 
gree  of  my  mind,,  and  infofniecl 
irom  time  to  lime  of  the  follies 
improvements  of    my    countrv. 
think  it  was  in  the  year  1790 — 1  kq 
it  was  soon  alter  the  frrerich  revd 
tion,  that  he  congi  atulated  roe    u| 
my  country- wunen  having  retiouBi 
whalebone  stays,  ^hich  gave   me  j 
finite  pleasure,    paiticulailj   at  1 1 
before    heard  that  there  was  a   g< 
ral  downfal  of  the  hideous  byild 
which    were   erected   on    the     Udl 
heads^    1  soon  heard  that  higte  be^ 
ed  shoes  were  no  longer  worn,    an 
that  the    present  generation  did 
know  what  a    hoop  was.    But 
some  sorrowful  accounts  of  the 
being  so  extremely  short  as  to  jnal^ 
the   women  appear  humpbacked  aa< 
look  unreasonably  thick«waisted«  wbio 
was  not  my  wish,    as   1  always   b» 
the   Grecian  model  in  my   Yiew,   t 
being  both  natural  and  graceful     I'b 
letters   1    received    about    thb   tin< 
gave    me   very    various  iofonnaiioii 
80  that  1  cuuld  not  judge  wbeiber  c 
not  there    was   any    improvemejit.- 
I  was  no  sooner  pleaiitd  to   hear    c 
the  ladies    being  of   my  mind     wit 
respect    to    their    cincmres,   than 
was  grieved  to  hear  tuey   wore  Utti 
wool  packs  stuck  upon  different  pari 
of  their  bodies  both  before   and  be 
hind,    au(f  when    1  heard    the  agree 
able  tidings  of  tne  light  floating  robe 
which    had   been  the  dream    oi    m] 
youth,     I  was  immediately  inlomio 
tlie   ladies    wore   no   petticoats,    ba 
tucked  their  sUitts,   and  wore   train 
which  were  too  long  to   sweep,  bu 
fell  flat  on  the  gniund,  or  eatajiglet 
in  their  legs.      Ihe^e  were  no    part 
of  tvy  plan.    A  very   short  time  ai 
ter,  the  fai>ric  fell    from  their    beads 
they  shaved  off  their  own  hair,   am 
wore  a  wig  uf  a  different  colour.^^ 
Wheu  the  dangling  rofiles  were  la's 
aside,  the    entire  sleeve  followed,  am 
many    kinds   •f   puckered    slteuldci 
kuou  were  iolroduced,   which    gav 
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\  eracefii)  n3rinph  the  appearance 
|kigD  shoulders,  (could  not  un- 
nUad  that  painting  was  by  any 
■IS  exploded  in  Great  Britain  and 
Bad,  tbodgh    the     inconveniences 

L fatal  consequences    of    such    a 
0'  v^re  so  well  known.    In  the 
b  1807  my  Correspondent  assured 
^  that  if  1    came  to    England,  1 
kbt  e»ily  find   that  lovely  female 
Ml  I  so  ranch  wished    Tor,    but 
It  the  fashions   were  at   present  in 
than  unsettled   state,  which    pro- 
!^1  fronv  carelessness,  that  It  would 
Ibpoeible  to  describe  them.      In 
n  I  rentnred  over,  and  was  charm- 
[to  find  in  my  friend's  garden  the 
ce  of  elegant  simplicity,  but 
and  daughter  were  such  cu- 
dressed  beings,  that  1  did  not 
whether  the   exploded    or   the 
^iod  Was  the  more  disgusting, 
akfed  my  friend  for   deceiving 
but  he  assured  me,   he"  was  &o 
tzed   to  the  vainous  whimsical 
of  women,    that  he  bad  in  some 
re  adopted   tbem.  '  I   observed 
erery  time  a  ladv  breathed,  she 
'  o|;>pres$ed  lo  her  chest,   and 
op    her  shoulders  ;  the  waist 
nideed  shott  as  far  as  the  .gown 
r'coDcemed,     but    the  thin    skirt 
1^  rei^  ungriacefully  to  the  low-  . 
wX  of  the  waist  and  hips,    which 
^doiely   pinched    by    whulebune 
1^    On  inquiry  i   Und  the   stays 
irt  entirely    filled    with    bones, 
•  (bt  on  the  stothacH,  and  up  and 
is  the  body  as  the  fancy  directs, 
tig  bones  zte  set :    by  this  means 
ts  which  are  not  thought  wortliy 
fattified,   bu|^e    out  mo»t  uu- 
iHj)   if  the  girl  be   fat ;  and  if 
he  thin,  the  consequence  is  not 
forming;    but  every  forip  is  ex 
If  injured  by  these  cruel    ma- 
L    1    wonder  when  they    were 
tiBtented,   that   our  motl»ers  did 
[pat  tiaem   on  our    jnorc   robust 
m.    I  must  tell  you  that  1   have 
pj^  over  a  great  deal  of  money, 
though   I  am  above  forty  years 
fge,  yet  many  g^rls  would  bt:  glad 
fi  Bie,  hot  i  will  have  none  of 
Pklsee.      Conid    you  inform  me 
M;  simple,  natural    looking    girl, 
>  ■DtJd   marry   a   man   of   forty- 
md  promise    to    renounce    the 
Ititkie  tasbioos  which  are  contiau- 


ally  succeeding  one  another?  I  am 
at  a  great  loss  to  know  what  induce- 
ment people  have  to  disfigure  them- 
selves; sometimes  I  attribute  it  tp 
that  activity  which  prompts  mankind 
to  be  busy,  sometimes  to  the  hove 
of  change,  and  again  to  the  intoler- 
able conceit  which  makes  us  think 
tnat  #ve  can  do  every  thin^  Wtter 
than  it  was  done  be^re.  1  bis  is  very 
well  with  respect  to  the  works  of  art,  but 
let  no  one  alter  the  fair  face  of  nature* 
perliaps  ali  these  reasons  may  have  some- 
th'mg  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  hrom 
some  circumstances  1  may  impart  to 
you  in  future,  1  am  convinced  that 
the  principal  reason  that  men  and 
women  invent  modes  of  deformity,  is, 
that  some  trouble  and  expense  are  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  thing  to  much 
exten*,  therefore  the  poor  people  must 
even  leave  tliemselves  to  nature. 
I'hese  deforming  machines  also  cramp 
the  notions,  and  hurt  the  heahh,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  interesting  as  a 
helpless,  sickly  female,  but  they  grow 
old  before  their  time,  and  are  then 
not  only  sickly,  but  deformed,  and 
tiresomely  valetudinary.  £• 


To  the  Proprieton  qf  the  Belfast  Magazine* 
GENTLBMKN,  '*" 

AS  your  magazbe  has  such  a  wide* 
ly  extended  circulation,  I  wish 
to  consult  you  on  a  little  matter  which 
has  often  incommoded  me  stty  much. 
You  know  when  a  person  is  ill,  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  mention  it  to  his 
friends,  in  hopes  of  meeting  sympathy. 
1  learned  this  custom  when  vfky    old 
companion  blessed   my  happy    si^ht, 
and  relieved  all  my  cares  and  pains; 
if  1  tell  my  landlady  that  I  feel  a  ijttle 
of  the  gout  in  my  toe,  she  immedi- 
ately begms  a  dissertation    upon,  the 
corn  on  her  toe,  which  was  occasion- 
ed by  .wearing  a  tight  shoe,    and  for 
which  she  had    tried    every    remedy 
in  vain.      Indeed    it    was  painful    to 
her  that  ii« anient,  and    she  was  stire 
it  would  rain  to-morcow. 

li  1  complain  to  my  landlady's 
daughter  of  a  swelled  gum,  she  asks 
me  if  her  nose  looks  red  and  swelled, 
and  begs  i  would  give  her  a  little 
ointment  to  grease  her  chipped  lips. 
I'his  makes  me  so  angry,  that  I  tell 
ber  that  her  nose  is  red,  but  not 
more  so  than  usual,  an^  J^i^^qapyw^e 
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her  to   anoint  her  lips    with    candle 
grease. ' 

If  I  tell  my  landlord  thutl  was  wet 
with  a  heavy  shower  as  i  was  coming 
home,  he  tells  me  that  his  hay  wa^ 
injured  by  the  same  shower. 

Now  gentlemen,  1  wish  you  to 
remedy  this  evil,  which  is  surely  one 
of  the  "miseries  of  human  lite,*' 
arid  advise  people  not  to  tell  tiieir 
complaints  for  at  least  twenty  mi< 
nutes  or  an  hour  (according  to  the 
depth  of  the  grievance)  after  they  are 
complained  to,  because,  as  syaipathy 
Is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Jiappi- 
ness  in  society,  tiiey  are  by  this  mode 
of  conduct  itepnved  of  this  comfort, 
and  also  deprive  the  complainers  of 
their  sympathy  ;  whereas,  if  they  would 
tirsi  entf:  it.t"  my  misfortune,  and 
then  Uii  lutr  own,  I  could  not  in 
any  deceitc)  refuse  doing  them  the 
same  favour,  aud  my  gratitude  would 
make  me  do  it  most  wiliiugly,  and 
with  a  most  cordial  and  consoling 
grace,  whiih  uould  be  lemembered 
to  me  again,  and  thus  a  reciproca- 
tion of  kindness  would  flow  on  most 
sweetly  aitd  haturally. 

Many  people  who  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  me  in  this  misery,  might 
sa}  that  many  old  people  would  weary 
their  neighbours  with  tales  of  their 
8ickne^s,  if  they  were  attended  to,  and 
sympathized  with,  but  they  are  mis- 
taken, as  my  plao  would  iessen  the 
discourse  on  sickrtess  very  much.  In 
the  first  place  there  would  he  a  chance 
of  my  triend  forgetting  the  ailment 
of  which  my  complaint  reminded 
hint,  before  the  proper  time  arrived 
for  communicating  it;  and  in  the 
next  place,  when  we  are  sure  of  meet- 
ing sympathy,  we  are  afraid  it  will 
amount  to  pain  in  the  mind  of  our 
friend,  so  that  we  do  not  dwell  inu6h 
on   such    discourse    for    that  reason. 

Yours,  , 

Ak  old  Valstupinarian. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Belfast  Magazine, 
•remarks  on  m's  account  of c©lo- 

NEI  JRPHSjN'S  prologue, 
GFNTIFMEK, 

THOIGH    it    may   appear  rather 
late, »  to  advert  \o  any  thing  iii 

*  iiie  pi««cui  Cuuductur  ol  tlM  M«(«* 


your  number  for  August  1809»  yet 
the  distance  from  Belrast  to  Loodoo, 
where,  1  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  yoa 
,  your  useful  work  is  much  approTed 
and  commended,  and  my  iiot  having 
had  a  conveuient  opportunity  of  coo* 
veying  this  to  you  before,  will,  I  liope, 
be  a  sufficient  apology.  Pleased  at  1 
was  with  Lord  Mount  joy  or  Colonel 
Jeplison's  prologue,  page  130  vol.  iiu 
I  could  wish  to  be  informed, 
how  the  old  Irish  chieft«n  disposed  of 
his  half  boots  and  safiron  sleeves,  a» 
his  legs  and  arras  were  bare.  His  sleeves* 
indeed,  i  may  pr^ume,  were  merely 
ornamental,  like  those  of  Thadv's  great- 
coat in  Miss  Edgeworth's  delighiful 
story  of  Castle  luckrent,  aud  never 
the  worse  for  wear:  but  then,  how- 
were  the  half  boots  managed?  Ihey 
were  not  slung  over  the  shoulders  by 
way  of  ornament  too,  i  should  sup* 
pose  i  am,  gentlemen,  your  sincere 
admirer  and  well  wisher^  S.N- 

London,  June  b,  1810. 

For  the  Belfast  MoruMy  Magmtine. 

APPENDIX,  NO.  3,  TO  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  POR  THb  IMPRQVB- 
MENT  OP  ROADS,  &C. 

Extract  qf  a  Letter  from  WUUam  Je*^ 

sop,  e$q.  Butter ty, 
^  i  iiE  principal  use  that  we  have 
X  made  of  cylindric  wheels'  has 
been  in  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods 
or  materials  on  a  private  road  of  a- 
bout  tiio  miles  in  lenjjthi  chiefly  in 
one  hor»e  carts  with  six- inch  wh^ls, 
but  till  within  twelve  months  pait 
we  have  tised  other  common 
carriages,  aj)d  even  now  there  are 
some  of  the  latter  sort,  as  i»e  have 
only  increased  the  number  of  those 
with  proper  wheels  as  the  others  have 

sine,  witfhing  to  excuse  errors  which 
occirrred  before  it  was  subooitted  to  bii 
superintendance,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
later  dafte,  begs  leave  to  suggest  to  $» 
N.  that  a  pas*iage  similar  to  that  to 
u  hicii  he  objeetK,  occurs  in  the  work« 
of  a  celebrated   finfflish  poet, 

••  A  Minted  vest  prince  Vortlgem  had  on, 
Wliich  AtMiii  a  naked  Pkt  hUgrandtfre  v^oa.* 

It  will  6e  time  enough  there lOiv  for  the 
author  of  the  prologue  to  acc:ociit  fur 
the  management  of  0*Keil*s  boots,  wbea 
8.N.  can  show  bow  the  naked  Pkt  wore 
his  rt»t.    •     ' 
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befii  worn  e^t.  The  quantity  of  car- 
riage on  this  road  amounts  at  an 
a^rerage  to  about  25  tons  per  day. 
The  road  is  flat,  and  the  material  used 
in  lepairing  it  not  very  hard; 
but  the  t>ene6ts  which  we  have  de- 
rired  from  the  use  ofthoste  carriages 
are,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
before  we  made  use  of  them,  and  in 
lieu  of  a  bad  road  we  have  now 
a  verj  good  one.  1  hardly  need  (o  say 
tiiai  the  saving  intbelal>our  of  horses 
has  been,  of  course,  very  considerable. 

We  have  one  waggon  with  cylindric 
nine*inch  wheels,  which  we  use  on 
the  pnblic  roads,  and  with  all  the  dis* 
advantage  tliat  rnupt  be  sufiered  by 
travelling  on  a  road  where  no  other 
carriage  of  the  same  sort  is  used,  we 
&k1  no  difficulty  in  drawing  from 
hence  to  the  town  of  Derby  (a  distance 
of  eleven  or  twelve  miles)  seven  tons 
of  iron  with  six  horses  (exclusive  of 
the  weight  of  the  carriage)  while  the 
common  carrier,  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  has  used  nine  horses  to 
draw  something  less  than  five  tons. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  fiart. 
Mr,  J€ssop*s   parole  evidence  on  the 
stthfectof  Cvlindrical  ff heels. 

too  you  think  cylindrical  wheels 
would  answer  equally  well  where  the 
roads  are  rounded?  I'key  would 
answer  as  well,  excepting  that  as  the 
weight  woukl  be  thrown  more  upon 
one  wheel  than  another,  they  would 
be  more  liable  to  accident  and  to 
breaking  the  wheels,  it  they  were  not 
h)  a  good  state  of  repair ;  but  in  all 
cases,  whether  of  round  or  tlat  roads, 
they  would  answer  much  better  than 
conical  wheels. 

How  would  they  do  where  the  roads 
are  rough  ?  Not  so  well  as  where  the 
roads  a^e  smooth,  but  much  belter 
than  the  conical  wheels. 

Would  there  be  anv  utility  in  giv- 
ing a  small  degre  of  lateral  convexity 
to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel?  All 
the  roads  I  have  seen,  though  convex, 
are  made  so  little  so,  ^ithin  the  breadth 
of  a  carriage,  that  I  think  there  would 
be  hardly  any  advantage  worth  con- 
sideration in  making  jtbeni  otherwise 
than  flat;  and  the  making  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel  at  all  convex, 
could  only  be  advlseaible  iu  the  case 


of  roads  being  made  convex  in  an 
extreme  degree,  and  the  wheel  being 
of  an  extraordinary  breadth. 

AVould  not  the  convexity  of  the 
wheel  render  the  bearing  narrower 
than  if  the  wheel  uas  flat,  wlieiher 
the  road  was  flat  or  convex?  It 
would  make  the  bearing  lebs  on  the 
convex  road  than  on  the  flat  road. 

If  cylindrical  wheels  were  universal 
in  this  country,  and  even  enforced  in 
the  present  stale  of  our  roads,  wha^ 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  sav. 
in£;  in  the  number  of  horse**  I 
thmk  that  it  would  be  a  saving  of  at  leas^ 
one  in  fouf,  ^<}  would  be  a  saving 
of  iron  in  the  tire  of  wheels  at  least 
Qpehalf,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
carriages  nearly  about  in  the  sajne 
proportion;  aiid  thp  ^vipg  also  i^ 
the  repair  of  roads  yvould  bp  from 
si^ty    to  seventy  per  cent  or  pore. 

Do  you  think  that  the  adyantages 
to  be  derived  from  cylindrical  wheels 
will  be  found  in  the  use  of  those  of 
sixteen  inches  wide,  equally  with  those 
of  smaller  breadths,  as  applied  to  the 
convex  form  of  roads?  I  think,  ai 
applied  to  the  present  form  of 'con- 
vex roads,  it  would  not  be  desirajblc 
to  have  the  broadest  wheels  pf  more 
than  twelve  inches,  in  reference  to 
the  general  principle.  Sixtjeen-inch 
wheels,  upon  flat  roads,  might  in 
some  cases  be  better  than  twelve 
inches ;  but  considering  the  ijicreased 
expence  of  making  ihem,  and  the 
increased  weinht  of  very  broad  wheels, 
i  think  twelve-inch  wheels*  would  be 
found  preferable  in  all  ca^e>  to 
wider  ones.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  roads  it  is  found  adviseable  to 
make  wheels  comparatively  high,  be- 
cause they  more  easily  get  over  the 
obstacles  that  are  found  m  the  roads, 
and  because  from  the  less  number  ot 
revolutions,  there  is  proportional y 
less  friction  upon  the  axis;  butwhen^ 
ever,  bv  tlie  use  o^  cylindrical  wheels, 
the  roads  may  become  smooth,  it  will 
be  found  atlviscable  to  use  lower 
wheels,  because  they  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive in  making,  and  more  will  be 
saved  by  the  saving  of  the  weight 
than  will  be  lost  by  the  increased 
iriction  of  the  axis. ' 

*  For  wajjoat. 
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JFor  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

HINTS  TO  A  POETICAL  FRIEND. 

COWPEU    should    not    be    your 
model  for  the  structure  of  blank 
verse.     MiitoD  (Paradise  Lost  especi- 
ally) far  transcendo  him  and  all    the 
poetical  world  in  the  admirable  "build- 
ing df  the  lofty  line/*  tuoroughly   to 
understand   the  subjt^t,    you    should 
'     carefully  study  Sl^eridan^s  artofrcad* 
ing  poeb^t  in  this  he  devcJopes  the 
nature  and  the  properties  of  Hylhm, 
the  power  of  the  pause  of  suspension, 
OD  which  the  beauty  of  blank  verse 
60  greatly  deoends,  and  all  the  other 
important  and    minute   Circumstances 
that  influence  Us  construction  ;  he  takes 
Milton  as  his   great    example  and  his 
iltahCt  and  from  his  immortal  original, 
deduces  a  system  of  harmonious  varie- 
ty in  blank  verse,  which  must  essen- 
tially assist  a  poet  in    the    technical 
department  of  composition.    Akenside 
ranks  next  to  Milton    in  these  grund 
requisites.    Cowper  seemed  to  djsdain 
these  artifices,  and    the    consequence 
IS,  that  in   some    passages   he  is  dis- 
tressingly and  unnecessarily  rugged — 
to  his  elision  also  1  have  an  insuper- 
able ejection,  but    his    sentiment    is 
invaluable,   hts  morality  pure  and  im- 
pressive, and  a  vein   of  religion  per- 
vades the  wot-k,   which,  like  the  gold 
in  Laj)is  ]L.a%uli,  imparts  richness  with- 
out heaviness,   and  seems  not  super- 
induced by  art,   but  to  have  entered 
into  thfe  original  frame    and    conipo- 
filion  of  the  subject.  L. 

CHyiRTER  OF  CARRICKPERGU9. 

Continuidfromp,  437,  No.  XXHL 

AND.  lurthermore  we  have  grant- 
ed, and  by  tliese  presents  for 
tis,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  do  grant 
iin(o  the  said  mayors,  sheriffs,  bur- 
grsses,  iwd  con)monalty  of  the  a'ore^ 
Mid  Xo^io,  and  to  their  successors, 
that  they,  or  thfe  greater  part  of  them, 
whereof  we  will,  that  the  mayor  of 
the  saic^  town  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  one  al  their  will  and  pleasure, 
wthout  our  license,  or  the  license  of 
our  heirs,  or  successors,  shall  bf  able^ 
and  of  p^wer  from  time  to  time,  as 
often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  un- 
to tiiem,  accordmg  imto  their  own 
discretion  to  t^le^^l  ^d   admit  otbef ^ 


whatsoever,  either  one  or  more  to  be 
free    burgesses    of   the   sume     town. 
And  that    all   and^everv    such    fi^ce 
burgesses  of  the  aforesaid  town,  which 
cither  now  arc,  or    hereafter  shall  be 
elected,  or  admitted  as  aforesaid,  mar 
be  able,  and  of    power  to  ei.joy»  and 
use  all  their    free   commerce,    func- 
tions,   mysteries,    cj'afts,    trades    and 
traffics,  and  all  and  every  other  liber- 
ties, and  free  customs    pertaining   or 
belonging  to  the  fiee  burgesses  of  the 
same  town,  according    to    the   laws, 
customs,  liberties,  and  ordinances    of 
the  said  town,  we  will  notwithstand- 
ing, and  by    these   presenu,    for   u^ 
our  heirs,  and    successors,    do    grant 
unto  thesaidmayor.sheriflfs,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  of  the  afoiesaid  town, 
and  to  their  successors,  that  they,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  whereof  we 
will  that  the  mayor  of  tlKl  said  town 
(for  the  time  being  shall  be  one)  may 
be  able,  and  of  power,  at   their  will 
and  pleasure,  from  time  to  time,    as 
often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient,  that 
if  any  one    or    more  wiiatsoever    of 
the  tree  burgesses^    or  inhabitants  of 
the  said  town,  do  not  carry  and  be- 
have themselves  as    doth,   and   shall 
become  a  free  burgess  of  the  town, 
or  iho  refuse  to  take  the  oath    com- 
monly called  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
specified  and  set  down  in  a  statute  ui 
parliament,  held  in  this  kingdom,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign    of  our 
late  dear  sister  lady  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Ireland,  quecQ,  then 
to  depose  and  put  from  the    said  li- 
berties,   and    from    their    free    com- 
mercement  within  the  said  town,  and 
the  franchises  of  the   same,    as    also 
from  the   exercise     and    benefit     of 
any,  their    functions,    mysteries,    or 
other  crafts  within  the  said  town,  and  the 
franchises  of  the  same,  and  from  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the   liberties    and 
free  customs  of   the    said    town,    a^ 
long  as  It  shall  seem  expedient  to  the 
said  may^r,    sherifTg,    burgesses   and 
commonalty,  or  to  the   greater    part 
of  them,  of  whom  we  will    that   the 
mayor  of  the  said  town  for  the  time 
i)eing  shall  be  one. 

And  farther  we  will,  and  by 
these  presents  for  us,  our  heii?  and 
successors,  we  do  grant  unto  the  said 
ipa^or,  sberi0S|  btirgesses   a^d  coji)- 
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mooatty    of   the    tforesakl    town  of    towo,  for  one  whole    year  from  that 


Knockfergus,  that  they » or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  of  whom  we  will  that 
the  said  mayor  of  the  same  town 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  one,  and 
shall  irom  time  to  time^  and  at  all 
times  for  ever  hereafter  yearly,  have 
power  on  ever^  Monday  next  after 
tfae  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  elect,  and  to  name, 
and  that  they  may  be  able  and  of 
power  to  elect  and  nominate  one 
tkkrman  of  the  said  town,  which 
shall  be  mayor  of  the  said  town  one 
whole  year/ from  the  first  day  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  next  follow* 
log.  And  that  every  such  person 
from  time  to  time  as  aforesaid  elect- 
ed,  and  nominated  in  the  mayoralty 
of   the  said  town^  before  he  be   ad- 


time  next  following,  and  from  thence 
until  st^me  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  said  town  from  the  time  being, 
shall  be  elected,  perfected  aud  sworn 
to  the  office  of  mayoralty  of  the 
same  town  according  to  the  orders 
and  customs  in  the^e  presents,  ex- 
pressed and  declared.  And  further- 
more for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
we  do  give  and  grant  unto  our  con- 
stable, of  our  said  castle  of  Knock - 
fergus,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  ail 
other  aud,  singular  the  constables  of 
the  said  castle,  which  from  henceforth 
shall  be  ever  hereafter,  and  to  every 
of  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  him, 
thrm,  or  any  of  theui,  to  the  de. 
Duty  constable  of  the.  said  castle  of 
knock  fergus,  for  the  time    being  for 


nutted  to  exerctbe    said    office,   shall  ever,  the  full    power    and    authority 

take  and  swear  as  well  the  oath  here-  of  aclmiuisterine    the    said  oath  of  the 

tofore  used  there  to    the    mayor    of  mayor  of  Knockfergus  aforesaid,  here- 

the  said  town,  as  also  the  oath  com-  tofore  used,  as  also  the  aforesaid  oath 

monly  called  the  oath  of  supremacy,  called  the  oath  of  supremacy,  before 

heretofore  specified,  upon  the  feast  of  specified  unto  the  said   mayor  of  the 

St  Michael,-  the  Archangel,  next  fol-  said  town  of  Knockfergus   aforesaid, 

lowing  such  nomination    or    election  that  now  is,  and  al^o  to  all  and  singu- 

in  our  said  castle    of   Carrickfergus,  lar    other    peisons    whatsoever,    wbo 

in  our  county  of  Antrim,   before  the  hereafter  from  time  to  time  (or  ever 

constable,  or  in  his    absence,    before  shall  be  elected  and   named    to    the 

the   deputy     constable    of   the    said  office  of  the  said  mayor,    of  the  said 

castle,  tor  the  time  being,  and  in  the  town  of  Knockfergus,    and  to  every 

presence  of  the    last    mayor,    going  of  them  in  as  ample  manner  and  form 

before  of  the   said    town,    if    he  be  to    all    intents    and    purposes,    as    if 

then  living,  and  in  full    and    perfect  particulars  and  special    commissioners 

b^th,  and   not    removed    from    the  under  the  great  seal    of    Ireland,    to 

office  of  mayoralty  aforesaid,  and    if  them,  and  ever)'  ol  them  respectively 

the  last  predecessor  mayor  of  the  said  in  that  behalf,  from  time  to  timehaU 

town,  shall  by  that  time    happen   to  been  granted,     any    statute,  act,    or 

<lie,  or  to  be  removed  from    nis    a-  ordinance    to    the    contrary    thereof, 

foresaid  office,  at    the    time    of   the  notwithstanding, 
administration  of  the    sai^l    oath,    we         And  further  we  will,  for    us,    our 

willk  that  then,  and  so  often  that  the  heirs,  and  successors,  grant  to  the  a- 

•aid    oath    shall    be   adm'mistered    in  foresaid    mayor,     sheritfs,     burgesses 

our  said    castle,  by  the  constable  or  and  commonalty  of  the  town  aforesaid, 

deputy  constable  of   the    said    castle  and  their  successors,  that    if   it   shall 

oC  Knockfergus  aforesaid,  in  presence  happen  that  the  ma)  or  of  the   town 

of  such  of  lue  aldermen  and  burgesses  atoresaid,  for  the  time  being,  t>r  any 

of  the  same  town,    sis  shall    be  then  time  hereafter  durins  the  time    that 

present,  aiid  not  otherwise.    And  that  he  is  in  his  suid    office^    die   or    be 

crery  such    person    so    elected   and  removed  trom  his  said  office  for  any 

ftomtnaled  in  the  mayoralty    of    the  other  good  and  sufficient    cause,    by 


said  town,  after  that  he  had  taken 
and  sworn  the  aforesaid  oath,  in  the 
maooer  and  form  aforesaid,  may*  be 
able,  and  of  power  to  execute  the 
nid  office  of  mayoralty  of   the   said 


the  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  town  aforesaid^  {or 
the  tmie  being,  or  by  the  greater 
number  of  them,  so  that'*-  the  greater 
number  of  the  akiermeu  of  tlie   said 
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tnwn  be  then  present.  That  then 
sind  to  often  as  it  «haU  be  lawful  to 
the  al>oresaid  aldermen,  burgesses,  and 
cumtiionalty  of  the  said  town,  and 
their  succe^ors  for  the  time  beings 
t6  assemble  and  gather  themselves,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  within  ten 
days,  next  foUowmg  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  such  mayor  in  the 
Thohell  or  court-house  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
place  within  the  town  aforesaid,  and 
there  choose  notiate  und  perfect 
one  other  good  and  ht  man  out  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  town  aforesaid,  to  be 
mayor  of  the  said  town  in  the  place 
of  such  mayor  so  dying,  or  happen- 
ing to  be  removed  from  his  said  office. 
And,  that  e\*f  ry  such  person  imo  the 
ollice  of  mayoralty  so  chosen  and 
perfected  after  tliat  he  hath  taken  the 
oaths  aforesaid,  in  manner  atore^aid 
have  and  exercise  the  said  ofiice  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  said  year, 
and  until  another  alderman  of  the 
town  be  elected  and  sworn,  to  the  of- 
fice of  I  lie  mayor  of  the  said  town  ; 
and  further  we  will  and  by  these  pre- 
sents tor  us  our  heirs  and  successors* 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  mayor  and  sherilis, 
burgesses  and  commonalty  of  tlie  said 
town  of  Knockfergus  aforesaid,  and  to 
their  successors,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful to  the  mayor,  sherifis  and  aider- 
men  of  the  said  town  of  Knockfergus 
or  tlie  greater  part  of  them  (whereof 
tlfe  mayor  of  Uie  town  tor  tne  time 
being  we  will  to  be  one)  at  any  time 
or  times  before  the  feast  of  haster 
next  iol lowing  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sents or  at  any  otlier  time  or  times 
when  it  shall  seem  most  expedient  to 
them,  to  aasemble  themselves  in  the 
UhoUell  and  courthouse  of  the  said 
town  or  in  any  other  convenient  place 
within  the  said  town,  and  there  choose 
and  notiate  others  of  the  free  bur. 
gesses  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
to  be  aldermen  of  the  said  town  to 
supply  and  make  up  the  full  number 
ot  seventeen  aldermen  of  the  said  (to 
wit)  the  number  ol  sixteen  aldermen 
besiJe  the  mayor  of  the  said  town 
aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  wnich 
alderman,  so  chosen  and  notiated  and 
every  one  ol  them  shall  take  their 
corporal  oatJh»  in  Chat  case  before  used 


before  the  mayor  of  the  town  afore- 
sakl,  for  ihe  time  being,  to  execute 
rightly  well  and  faithfully  .their  ofiice 
o(  aldermen  of  i lie  said  town,  aou  that 
they  atter  sucn  oaths  so  taken  tbc  of- 
fice ot  alderman  of  ihe  said  town  may 
have  and  exercise  during  his  or  tbeu* 
natural  lives,  unless  they  or  some  of 
them  or  any  one  of  them  for  some 
just  or  sufficient  cause  shall  be  remov- 
ed or  put  from  their  office  or  ef« 
fices. 

And  if  any  one  or    more    of    the 
said  aldermen  of  the  aforesaid    town 
being  eiecitd  as  aforesaid,  shall    die 
or  1^    removed,    or    put    from    bis 
or  their  offices,  by  the  mayor  of  the 
said  town  for  the    time    being,    that 
then  the    mayor    of   the    same  towa 
and  the  rest  of  the  alaermea   of  the 
same  town  fur  Ihe  time  being,  which 
then  bhall  be  gathered  and  assembled 
in   the  '1  holsell  or  courthouse  of  the 
same  town,  or  other  convenient  place, 
which  in  the  san>e  town  according  t^ 
their   discretions,  limited  and  assigi^, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them    so  met 
to>>etiier,.  and    assembled    (of    whom 
we  will  that  the  mayor  of  the  same 
town  for  tne  time  l>emg,  shall  be  one) 
for  as  often  as  any  such  cases    shail 
liappen  that  they  shall   be  able  and 
ol  power  to  elect  and  make  one,  two 
three  or  four,  or    as  many    as    shall 
be  wanting  of  the    aforesaid    number 
of  aldermen  not  exceeding  the  number 
of  sixteen  aldermen,  besides  the  mayor 
of  the  same  town  lor  the  time  being, 
of  tlie  belter  ajid   more  honest    bur- 
gesse;)  of  the  same  town,  iu  the  rooa 
of  any  such    alderman    or  aldermen 
then  dead  or  removed  from    his    or 
their  offices,  without  our  license,  or 
tne  license  of  our  heirs  or  successors* 
in  that  part  or  belialf,  had,    or    ob- 
tained, and  that  every    such    persoa 
thus  elected,  and  taking  the  oath  to 
execute  the  office  of  an  akierman  of 
the  same    town,    well    and   truly    as 
is  aioresaid,  shall  and  may  have,  and 
exercise  the   office    of  an    alderman 
of  the  &ame  town  fluring   his  natural 
life,  unless   for  some  good    and    suf* 
iicient  cause  he  be    removed    or  put 
fioii;  bii  said  office  as  aforesaid, 
'ib  o€  Co/Umued, 
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MBMOIU  Of  Tax  LIP!  AWD  BOTANICAL 
TIA7EU  or  ANDKX  MICHAUZ,  BY  Og- 
LtVSE. 

ComimuedfnmNo,  XXIV.  p.  49. 

IN  the  followiog  autumn  Michaux 
foroied  the  desiga  of  visiting  Spaolsh 
Holiday  and,  having  obtained  pass* 
ports  from  Senior  Lespedez,  the  Spa- 
nii%  governor,  proceeded  to  St.  Au- 
gushpf  where  he  arrived  in  February 
1788X  with  his  son,  and  a  negro  who 
was  particularly  attached  to  him. 
The  governor,  to  whom  he  vrat  an- 
nounced as  a  botanist  travelling  for 
instruction  in  his  science,  did  not 
however  ^ive  him  his  permission  to 
penetrate  into  the  country  without  a 
long  examination;  but  a  few  days 
after,  having  learnt  that,  on  the  covers 
of  letters  sent  to  Michaux  from  Charles- 
town,  he  was  styled  botanist  to  the 
king  of  France,  be  treated  him 
with  much  respect,  itnd  offered  him 
an  escort  for  his  excursions. 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  this 
•ffer  made  no  change  in  the  plans  of 
our  traveller.  He  remuned  at  St 
Augastin  till  the  12tb  of  March,  to 
explore  the  productions  of  the  net^h. 
bourbood,  and  to  acquire  information 
respecting  the  interior  of  the  country , 
which  18  at  present  absolutely  unin- 
habited.  Having  hired  a  guide,  he 
repaired  to  the  mouth  of  the  'loma* 
CO,  where  he  bought  one  of  the  ca- 
noes used  in  the  navigation  of  those 
rivers.  These  canoes,  formed  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  the  Cupressw  distu 
chOf  are  twenty- two  feet  in  length; 
bat  they  are  scarcely  three  feet  round 
tbe  bottom,  and  only  two  and  a  half 
in  depth.  Two  persons  cannot  sit 
abreait  in  them,  but  one  seats  him- 
•df  behind  the  other.  Michaux,  his 
soo,  his  negro,  and  their  guide,  were 
placed  in  this  order  in  their  long 
vesael,  there  still  remaining  a  large  soace 
for  the  reception  of  plants.  They 
rowed  by  turns,  and,  thus  mounting 
the  river,  explored  the  creeks.  Mi- 
chaux keeping  his  eye  upon  the  shore^ 
when  he  saw  ao  interesting  spot,  fasten- 
ed hi:f  canoe,  landed^  and  made  ex- 
cnrsions  to  a  considerable  distance. 

He  was  in  a  climate  very  difierent 
from  those  he  bad  traversed  the  pre- 
ceding yean.  Here  the  oraoge-trec 
grew     with    scarcely    any  care,  and 
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even  the  sugar-cane  had  been  culti« 
vated '  some  years  before.  But  the 
voyage  was  not  the  less  painful ;  fre* 
quently  in  the  creeks  tliere  was  not 
sufficient  water  to  float  the  canoe, 
and  they  were  then  obliged  to  roll  it 
along  upon  the  trunlu  of  trees,  and 
to  carry  the  baggage  with  which  it 
was  laden.  He  was  compelled  to  live 
on  fish,  and  the  oranges  He  found  in 
the  woods.  These  orangett  though 
not  sweet,  never  inoommoded  binu 
He  afterwards  entered  the  river  St. 
John,  and  in  five  days  arrived  in 
Lake  St.  George,  into  which  there 
foils  another  «mall  river,  which  he 
also  ascended,  not  without  being  fre- 
quently compelled  to  roll  the  boat 
in  the  manner  before  described.  This 
river,  which  is  very  deep,  and  abound- 
ing with  fish,  presents  a  singular 
phoenomenon :  its  waters  have  a  detes- 
table taste,  are  of  the  colour  of  brim- 
stone,  and  yet  so  clear,  that  the  small- 
est branches  of  trees  that  have  been 
sunk  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  it 
rises  in  a  lake  in  which  there  are 
various  jets  d'eau  of  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches.  On  its  baniu  he  found 
an  JUicium  with  a  yellow  flower,  the 
perfume  of  which  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  Chinese  one,  and  which  may 
be  put  to  the  same  uses. 

I'his  excursion  occupied  fist  weeks* 
In  his  journal  he  observes,  that  he 
found  it  very  convenient  and  agreeable, 
because,  not  being  compelled  lo  re- 
sort to  horses,  be  had  no  fear  of  his 
collections  going  astray.  This  trait 
shows  that  he  estimated  fatigue  as 
notliing.  When  betook  hb  leave  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  he  presented 
him  with  a  box  of  seeds  for  thf  gar- 
den of  Madrid.  He  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah by  the  lakes,  notwithstanding 
tiie  danger  of  being  ati  sliced  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  who  were  at  that  time 
at  war  with  the  Anglo-Americans. 
From  Savannah  be  returned  by 
sea  to  Charlestown.  The  lllicium  ar- 
rived in  a  healthy  condition ;  and 
this  new  species,  preferable  to  that 
found  near  Pensacola,  was  soon  spread 
round  the  neighbourhood.  Michaux 
supposed,  that,  if  it  were  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale  io  South  Carolina, 
it  would  amount  to  no  lAore  in  France 
thanelghtteo  sous  per  pouBd, 
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Returned  to  his  garden  at  Charles- 
town,  he  enriched  it  with  new  plaiitii- 
tions,  from  which  he  sent  large  pack 
ages  to  France.  He  Ijad  ettabihthed 
co^iespondence  in  every  place  that 
he*  had  vi»tud,  sending  to  liie  inha- 
bitants  European  seedb  and  plants  in 
exchan^  for  such  of  the  V(>getabie 
productions  of  the  country  as  he  chose ; 
.  which  he  had  previously  pointed  out 
to  his  ageiTts,  with  directions  (or  the 
proper  season  of  gathering  tiiem.  He 
travelled  generally  from  the  month 
of  April  to  October ;  and  during  his 
absence  two  gardners  and  a  negro, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  ait, 
cultivatfd  his  warden,  and  carefully 
gathered  his  seeds,  in  wtn«er  he  made 
sbdrter  excursioits,  \»  col.ect  a  lew 
young  trtes,  in  places  which  iie  had 
lioticed  in  the  summer  st^ason. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  Ba- 
hama Ulands,  and  that  of  (he  Lu- 
cayas,  differ  loo  much  from  that  of 
Europe  to  admit  of  the  naluraliza- 
tibn  of  their  productions  In  France; 
the  desire  of  giving  a  complete  Flora 
of  North  America,  From  the  tropic  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  induced  Michaux  to 
tisit  them*  fie  arrived  at  New  Pro- 
i^tdence  on  the  26th  of  February 
\1%%  f*hcie  he  wafi  well  received  by 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  to  whom 
he  presented  se^s  to  be  sent  to  ^ir 
Joseph  Banks.  In  tiiese  isles  he  col- 
lected 680  trees  and  shrubs,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  govenoor  to  introduc**  in- 
to rhtm  thecuVture  oithe  vine  and  date, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  he 
saw  wo»ld  succeed  ihere,  promising 
to  seiid  him  •  some  young  plants  of 
liie  date:  and  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
pojed  that  he  k^  his  word,  lie  sent 
aJs^  young  plants  of  the  same  to  St. 
Augu^^in,  wiiere  there  had  long  been 
a  temate  date  forty  feet  high,  which  fur 
want  4»f  a  male  could  not  bear  fruit. 
On  bis  retiiru  to  Cliarle^town  on 
the  first  of  May  1780,  Michaux  irst 
lean^ed  the  events  which  then  agitated 
Fram;e.  He  now  found  great  difficulty 
in  re«!eiving  the  fumis  necessary  to  his 
expenses ;  and  supposing  that  he  should 
soon  (>e  recalled,  he  seined  the  op- 
portMnuy  to  visit  tlie  highest  moun- 
tains of  Carolina.  Departing  on  the 
30th  of  Mavy  he  proceeded  to  Mor- 
gantoOi  a  village  situated  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coast,  where  he 
toom*  guide,  iritk  wh««i  he  plunged 


into  the  forests.  At  sevtral  days' 
journey  from  every  habitation  ufmao. 
the  guide,  having  thrown  himself  upon 
a  bear  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
ground,  was  severely  bounded,  ai>d 
was  in  danger  of  being  killed.  Mi- 
chaux takes  this,  otcasion  to  observe 
that  in  these  solitudes  it  is  essential 
to  have  two  guides,  there  being  van* 
oiB  accidents  by  which  one  may  pe* 
rbh,  and  it  would  be  almost  a  miracle 
for  an  European  to  find  his  way  l>ack 
alone.  He  cannot  follow  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  interrupted  bv  prodigious 
fails,  the  banks  of  which  are  preci- 
pices of  rocks  undermined  by  the 
waters,  which  giving  way  under  the 
feet,  p)ecij)itale  the  traveller  into  the 
stream.  If  he  climb  a  mountain  to 
descry  the  nature  of  the  country,  he 
perceives  nothing  as  far  as  the  sight 
extends  but  tlie  summits  of  similar 
mounta'ms,  with  intervening  plains, 
covered  with  Rhododendron,  Kalmia, 
and  Azalea ;  above  which,  large  trees, 
here  and  there,  rear  -  their  loft j  beads. 
'Fhese  woods  are  impenetrable  to  an 
European :  the  Indian  alone  is  able 
to  discover  tracks;  the  former  hav. 
ing  no  conception  how  he  is  to  direct 
his  course  in  these  imn^ense  wilds. 

This  excursion,  which  Mjchaux 
made  with  his  son,  occupied  less  time 
than  he  had  dedicated  to  it;  for,  the 
Indians  having  at  that  time  a  dispute 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  an- 
European  iiicuned  the  haaard  of  being 
massac  red.  He  therefore  returned  to 
New  Y«irk,  and  ti.ence  to  Philadelphia 
and  Cbarlestown,  where  he  arnved 
within  five  months  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  his  departure. 

War  being  declared  between  France 
and  England,  his  correspondence  with 
Europe  was  interrupted  for  two  years, 
which  time  he  employed  in  augments 
ing  his  nurseries,  and  in  naturalizing 
leveral  trees  of  Asia,  the  seeds  o? 
which  he  had  procuted  from  Ameri- 
can captains  trading  to  China,  with 
a  view  to  accustom  the  inhabitants 
to  the  cukure  of  us»elul  vegetable 
productions.  Having  got  considerable 
(quantities  of  ginseng  (Panax  quingue 
folium)  he  taugiit  the  inhabitants  in 
wiiat  manner,  and  at  what  season  to 
gather  this  valuable  plant,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  qualities  for  which  it  is 
so  much  esteemed  in  China:  at  last 
he   communicated  hb  various   obse^- 
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vattoiis  to  a  society  of  agriculturists 
ai  Cfaarteatovn,  of  which  he  was  ad- 
liiilted  a  member. 

Mean  time  his  finajices  diminished, 
and  he  was  apprehei)<Hve  of  being 
obliged  to  quit  America.  His  mind 
had  been  ioog  occupied  with  a  pro- 
ject of  infinite  importance  to  science, 
which  was  to  determine  the  native 
places  of  the  various  trees  of  North 
America  ;  in  what  laiiiudc  they  thrive 
the  ino*l;  where  they  begin  to  lan- 
guish, till  at  length  they  disappear  en* 
ttre(^- ;  and  also,  at  what  altitude  on 
t&e  mouutiins  they  will  grow,  and 
in  what  soil  they  llourish  most  ii^ 
considered  the  native  country  of  a 
tree  to  be  that  where  it  multiplies 
most  and  grows  to  ttie  greatest  size. 
Thus  kie  concluded  that  the  tulip-tree  is 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  since  it  tliere 
Morms  vast  forests,  grows  to  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  heigtit,  in 
a  rich  clayey  soil  that  is  never  inun- 
dated. Both  in  more  eieyated  and 
bwer  litUdrtioos,  where  the  soil  of 
course  is  of  a  diderent  nature,  these 
trrcs  become  more  rare  jind  of  smaller 
4imenstou8. 

It  wai  with  a- design  of  tbns  tracing 
the  botanical  topography  of  North 
America  that  Michaux  had  visited  tlie 
Flortdas;  and  he  now  vished  to  pro- 
ceed northwards  as  far  as  Hudson's 
iiay.  To  execute  this  project  he  \\\di\e 
me  of  his  last  means,  kie  applied 
to  merchaiUs  who  had  the  utmost 
ionfidence  in  his  integrity,  from 
whom  be  procured  the  money  neces- 
wry  foe  bis  prupose,  giving  them  bills  of 
exchange  on  persons  at  Paris,  the  mana- 
gers of  his  patrimony.  Ibis  journey  was 
f  toe  longest  and  the  most  difficult  that  he 
had  yet  undertaken,  but  it  was  also 
ot  a  nature  to  be  the  njost  usefuL 
Uavlog  made  a  proper  disposition  tor 
the  Jue  care  of  his  plantatiops  at 
Coarleatown,  he  departed  on  the  I8il> 
oi  Apni  179^1  passed  through  New- 
York,  and  providing  for  the  tareot  his 
Etfdens,  proceeded  by  land  to  Que* 
Mw,  where  be  arrived  on  the  lOth 
©f  June. 

At  Quebec  h^  collected  information 
respectfng  tne  neighbourhood  ofHud- 
m'a  bay,  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
Tiiiouf    and    afticlet  of    barter  j  an4 


ascending  the  river  of  St  Laurence, 
proceeded  to  Tadoussac,  a  miserat>le 
village,  situated  ai  the  mouth  of  tbe 
rivrr  Saugeney,  fi\iy  leagues  UoAi 
Quebec,  anci  a  station  to  which  the 
Indian^  bring  tiieir  furs.  At  this  place 
he  bought  two  bark  canoes. 

The  Indians  make  these  canoes  with 
the  bark  of  a  spt  cies  of  birch  (BelmiQ 
papyriftr^  Hort.  Kew.)  for  which 
purpose  they  choose  in  the  spring 
jthe  largest  and  the  firmest  of  these 
Jtrees,  on  ttve  trunk  of  which  they 
make  two  circular  incisions  at  four 
pr  ^ve  feet  dist^ce,  with  a  loogito- 
djnal  incision  oq  each  side;  and  at 
the  jise .  of  tbe  sap  the  bark  is  easily 
det;9ched.  'Ihe  -ribs  are  made  witn 
thin  &trips  of  tlie  white  cedar  (Cn^ 
presm9  thoMyoidcs)  and  the  pieces  of 
bark  uaitetl  by  sewing  ihem  with  aa 
awl  and  the  ^brjous  roots  of  the  white  iir 
(Abies  alba)  first  boiled  to  Jtake  oflf 
the  rind.  The  seams  are  then  covered 
with  the  resin  of  the  halm  of  Gilead 
fir  (Abie9.  baisantea)  Ibeae  eanoet 
weigh  about  htty  pounds:  tiiey  wiU 
hold  four  men  and  U>eir  baggage,  aod 
iast  a  long  time.  When  Hie  iitdians 
intend  to  proceed  to  a  gre^^  /distance 
in  the  chase^  they  are  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  who  carry  $ht  ^uoc 
Irom  one  torrent  to  anothc;^. 

Mii-baux  took  four  Indt^s  to  ac» 
company  him,  and  embarked  upon 
the  Chicoutoume>  in  order  to  ascend 
to  Lake  St.  John.  This  river  is  ex- 
tremely rapid ;  in  some  places  broad^ 
and  ill  others  very  narrow.  Prodigious 
rocks  impede  its  course;  and  the 
country  being  exclusively  moiJntainciii^<^ 
it  is  oiten  precipitated  in  immense 
falls.  In  sucl)  places  the  cajio^e  is 
carried*  and  the  travellers  climb  the 
piciipices  on  foot,  often  being  com* 
pelletl  to  go  many  hundred  toisef 
round. 

At  the  end  of  six  days  navigations 
Michaux  entered  Lake  6i.  John,  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  collected  9 
great  n  tun  her  ot  pkints..  Here  is  the 
la^i  htatioii  m  tliose  northern  countries 
for  carrvir.g  on  the  fur  trade.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  up  the  river 
named  l^istassen  (although  it  does 
not  come  from  i  he  lake  of  that  name) 
where  be  saw  a  water  tall,  01  whicn 
all  the  wonderful  reports  ii^  had  hearil 
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had  not  given  bim  any  competent 
•  idea.  Tfe  river,  divided  into  various 
branches,  is  in  breadth  aboiit  two 
hundred  toises,  and  b  precipitated  from 
a  mountain  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  totiei  in  height  This  mountain 
is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Von  the  steps  of  which  trees  are  seen 
through  the  arch  of  water  formed 
bjr  the  fali  over  their  lofty  heads. 
Ihe  torrent  rushes  down  the  steep 
with  an  awful  sound,  and  breaking 
into  myriads  of  particles,  the  vapours 
rise  like  a  cloud,  wetting  all  the 
neighbourhood  to  a  ^reat  distance, 
llie  torrent,  repelled  m  its  fall  b\ 
the  opposite  banks,  forms  swells,  which 
between  two  rapid  currents  covered 
with  foam,  leave  spaces  in  which 
the  water  is  tranquil  and  navigable, 
through  the  windings  of  which  the  In- 
dians dexterously  guitie  their  canoes. 
Michaux  speaks  ot  their  (Jexterity  as 
inconceivable,  but  in  our  opinion' his 
eourage  is  more  so :  we  tremble  in 
viev^mg  him  penetrate  between  the 
two  krm&  of  the  caiicade,  to  gather  a 
few  plants  upon  the  rocki,  or  silent 
ttanO  in  contemplation  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  .scene. 

A&cending  the  river,  he  found  a 
cabin,  in  which  ne  was  well  receiv- 
ed,  and  regaled  wiih  the  boiled  6esK 
of  th*^  beaver  and  preserved  cran- 
bernes.  It  is  in  this  desert  country 
that  the  beavers  iiye  in  society. 
Their  iiigeniously  constructed  habi- 
tationii,  by  tbeir  soiiditv,  render  the 
fiaVigatioti  of  therivtr  difficult  I'he 
canoei  must  often  be  unladen,  and 
parried  over  tiykes  which  these  ani- 
mals have  constructed.  As  man  makes 
War  upon  them,  they  are  no  longer 
feuod  but  in  the  most  northern  and 
tkniobabited  countries. 

After  havmg  traversed  several  moun- 
tains, the  voids  between  which  are 
^IM  with  stagnant  waters,  Michaux, 
on  the  3d  of  August  entered  a  small 
river  which  conducts  into  the  Lak<^ 
Mistassen.  The  weather  was  now  ex- 
cessively cold,  with  a  fall  of  snow  ;  niot- 
witstanUing  which  he  continued  his 
route,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  ar> 
rived  on  the  lake.  After  having  explored 
the  lK)rder8,  he  descended  a  river 
which  empties  itself  into  Hudson's 
bay.    He   feUowed  its  course  duriijg 


two  days,  and  was  at  no  considerable 
distance  from  the  bay,  when  the  In- 
dians, deeming  it  iiazardous  to  ad- 
vance more  towards  the  north  in  that 
season,  insisted  positively  on  returning, 
declaring  that,  if  the  snow  continued 
to  fall,  their  retreat  would  become 
impracticable. 

MicbaMx  had  ascertained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  countries,  and  determmed 
which  were  the  points  the  most  ele* 
vated,  and  what  was  the  commaoica- 
,  tion  between  the  different  lakes  and 
Hudson*s  bay.  He  bad  exactly  mark- 
ed at  what  latitude  the  trees  ceased 
to  grow.  In  these  vast  solitudes  none 
but  a  dreary  vegetation'  was  found, 
consisting  of  black  and  stunted  pines, 
which  bore  their  cones  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  dwarf  birch  «nd 
service  trees,  a  creeping  jtiniper,  the 
black  currant,  the  Liihata  horealis. 
Ledums  and  some  species  oiFaccimmm : 
ill  the  fine  trees  which  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec  had  dis- 
appeared. 

i  he  return  was  difBcult  and  pain- 
ful, from  the  swelling  of  the  torrents, 

The  Indians,  however,  descended 
with  an  inconceivable  velocity,  snc- 
cessfully  conducting  the  canoe  among 
the  rocks;  but  the  morasses,  acroig 
which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
canoe,  were  an  obstacle  to  be  sur* 
mounted  only  by  courage  and  con- 
staiKy.  :n  these  marshes,  covered 
with  Spfuignum  paluflre,  among  whidi 
grow  Ledum  and  Faccinium,  our 
traveller  sunk  at  every  step  to  the 
knee,  and  was  incessantly  wet  As 
he  w^s  returning,  he  met  two  com- 
panies of  Indians,  whom  he  attended 
to  the  chase. 

On  the  first  of  October  Michaux 
arrived  at  Tadoussac,  where  be  took 
leave  of  the  companions  of  his  journey; 
Who  had  rendered  him  all  the  service 
in  their  power  with  great  seal,  and 
the  most'  scrupulous  nonesty. 

1  have  often  heard  Michaux  say^ 
that  when  the  Indians  of  Canada  are 
not  at  war  with  the  American  colonies, 
the  traveller  is  sure  of  meeting  with 
a  favourable  reception  ;  he  neverthe- 
less shuns  them,  because  he  is  exposed 
to  be  despoiled  of  his  provisions  when 
he  meets  them.  If  they  have  killed 
game^  and  are   at    their  repast,   he 
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nay  tit  down  with  them,  without 
sayiof;  a  %iorU,  and  partake  of  their 
fare ;  out  if  they  arc  tnemsetyes  press- 
ed with  hunger,  they  will  take  the 
trave>ler*s  provisions  without  so'uple, 
till  tnt^y  are  satisfied,  kavmg  nim^ 
bowtver,  what  they  do  not  eat.  M 
they  frequently  pass  manv  days  with- 
out nouhslianent,  their  ipqlls  arelonger» 
and  mure  abundant  than  those  of 
£uropeaos.  The  Indians  of  Canada, 
and  those  of  tlie  upper  Minissippi, 
bave  a  particular  atiachnaent  to  the 
French,  whom  they  recognise  at  the 
fint  glauce. 

From  1  adoussac,  Mtcbaux  retamed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  op 
the  Sth  of  December;  liaving  been 
absent  from  Charlestown  for  the  space 
•f  eight  months,  of  whk:h  time  Up 
bad  employed  three  monttis  and  eigh- 
teen days  in  proceeding  from  Que- 
bec above  Lake  Mistassen,  in  the 
fifty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  I60 
leagues  distance  from  every  habitation. 

bhortly  after  his  return  he  presented 
te  the  Fbiloeophical  Society  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  plan  of  an  expedition, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  explore 
the  vast  countries  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  determine  exactly 
the  position  of  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  across  New  Mexico. 
He  explained  ^  the  advantages  which 
ihe  United  States  miffht  acquire  from 
such  a  journey,  and  his  plan  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received  t>y  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, it  was  on  the  point  of  beinff 
executed;  5000  piasters  (26000  Hvres) 
were  already  subscribed,  and  every 
arrangement  was  made,  when  Citizen 
Gentfst,  minister  of  the  French  Re- 
public, arriving  at  Philadelphia,  claim- 
ed the  services  of  Michaux,  and 
charged  him  with  a  negociation  with 
an  American  general,  an  inhabitant  of 
Kentucky,  whither  he  was  sent  with' 
the  title  of  civil  and  political  agent. 
As  France  was  at  that  time  at  war 
with  ^pa1n,  a  desi^  was  formed  by 
the  t  rench  government  to  seize  upon 
Louisiana,  and  Michaux  was  sent  to 
the  general,  who  was  to  command 
the  troops,  to  concert  with  him  the 
ineans  of  executing  this  pian.  He 
was  also  coniimissioned  to  proceed  t# 
the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
{r«^  5Kiih  the  Indians,  and  engage 
fbem  in  the  intetests  of  France. 
^Tbis  political  employ  was   by    «9 


means  suitable  to    the  peaceable  d|s- 

Citio'n  and  pursuits  of  Michaux ; 
:  he  cou^  not  refuse  his  country 
the  services  uhich  she  demanded  of 
biro.  He  therefore  departed  on  the 
15tb  of  July  1793,  passed  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  and  dpcended  the 
Ohio  to  Louihville.  Ihree  fnontbs 
after,  affairs  relative  to  his  mission 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia. To  take  the  shortest  route» 
which  wgs  necessary  to  his  object, 
he  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
Virginia,  froilT  which  he  was  separaited 
by  vast  forests  inhabited  only  by 
savages,  who  attacked  travellers.  He 
traversed  these  cleserts  in  company 
with  a  caravan  of  twelve  pjcople. 
After  five  days  forced  march  the  troops 
separated  at  Holston,  and  Michao3$, 
accompanied  by  his  guides,  proceeded 
thence  to  Philadelphia  in  twenty  four 
days,  notwith<»tanding  the  rigour  of 
the  se^spfi,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
He  arrived  ^t  Philadelphia  .on'  the 
12th  4  December  1793,  af^er  a 
route   of  eight  hundred  hniguea. 

He  found  M.  Genest  h^H  been 
replaced  by  Fauchet,  and  that  tht 
question  ot  invading  ^iouifiana  waf 
no  longer  in  agitation ;  he  determined 
therefore  to    return    to    Charlestown, 

In  order  to  arrive  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring,  and  no^ 
lose  the  seed  time,  he  departed  from 
Philadelphia  on  tbf  9th  of  February 
1794.  J  his  journey  he  made  by  land 
in  thirty-six  days,s  every  where  scr 
lecting  ail  such  natural  productkMif 
as  were  remarkable. 

On  the  14th  of  July  following  h^ 
again  took  his  departure  to  ^visit  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
hiffhest  of   the    Allegany    mountains. 

Returning  on  the  second  of  Ocr 
iober  he  occupied  himself  in  gather- 
ing the  autumnal  plants,  in  cultivating 
his  garden,  and  arranging  the  collec- 
tions he  proposed  to  send  to  France. 

His  stay  at  Kentucky  had  been) too 
short  to  allow  him  to  avail  himself 
of  its  vegetable  riches.  He  regretted 
that  he  hed  not  been  able  to  follow 
the  banks  of  the  Missis<tippi,  and  to 
proceed  to  thecouniry  of  the  Illinois; 
for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues 
was  nothing  to  him.  By  again  pledg- 
ing  his  property  in  France,  he  pro- 
cured  the  means  of  making  another 
txcursioo,   w^y|,5>^i|pi^,Jtwly    « 
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jear,  and  the  fruiU  of  which  were 
a  great  number  of  precious  plants. 
J  shal!  not  attempt  to  describe  the^ 
obstacles  he  had  to  surmount,  or  tlteaU- 
Tentures  he  encountered  with  the  Indians. 
Enough  has  alieady  been  said  to 
display  his  intrepidly,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  science;  we  wdl  only  observe, 
tliat  being  pertecily  acquainted  with 
the  geograpny  of  the  ditterent  coun- 
tries, he  went  from  time  to  time  to 
'  tlie  iLuropean  establishments,  situated 
pn  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers,  leaving  with 
them  packages  to  be  sent  to  his  plania 
tion;  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of 
which  was  repaid  with  an  ample  profit,, 
when  no  accident  prevented  iheir 
arriving    in  due  tinve. 

At  his  return  to  Charlestown,  on  the 
11th  of  April  1796,  he  found  his  nur- 
sery in  tlie  most  llourisning  condition. 
His  plantations  were  extremely  grand 
and:>liowy,  being  composed  not  only  of 
the  hnt^st  trees  of  the  couutry,  but 
of  a  beautiful  collect  ion  of  Kuropean 
and  Asiatic  trees,  wiiicb  he  had  uii- 
deitaken  to  naturalize  in  America, .  in 
many  of  which  his  success  was  com- 
plete, such  as  the  tallow  tree  {Croion 
sebijerum  L.)  the  scented  olive  (OUa 
JragrangL.)  the  silk  tree  (Mimosa 
JtUibrUsin)  StcrcuUa  plaian\fbita  L. ; 
the  Persian  pomegranate.  His  piair- 
tation  now  became  every  day  more 
dear  to  him ;  but  he  had  exiiau.sted 
his  last  resources^  and  had  no  other 
means  oflivelihood  left  but  eitht*r  to 
engage  himself  m  the  service  of  a 
foreign  government,  or  to  self  a  col- 
lection which  he  had  destined  to  a- 
doman^i  benefit  his  country.  Averse 
to  both  these  alternatives,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  France. 

He  sailed  from  CtiaFJiestown  on  the 
27th  '1  herpiidor,  in  \^  fourth  year 
(i3th  Augusi  I7{^)  Ihe  voyage  was 
not  marked  with  any  misfortune  till 
the  18th  Vendemiaii  when,  Uie  ve^ 
sel  being  in  sight  'f  nie  coast  of 
Holland,  a  drefidful  ^^torm  arose,  'the 
Sails  were  torn  to  pieces,  the  masts  car- 
ried away,  'pd  ih^  s)iip  was  wrecked 
on  the  rocl^.  *  ^ih  t|ie  crew  and 
passengers  i^elng  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, the  gieatec  part  would  bave 
perished  btit  for  the  exertions  of  thf 
Inhabitants  of  Egmond,  a  sinaii  village 
in  the  neighbourhood*  Michapx  t^as 
lashed  to  one  of  the  jards^  ^ud  waa 


insensible  when  he  was  carried  to  th4 
village.  He  did  not  return  to  him* 
self  till  many  hours  afterwards,  when 
he  found  himseifi  before  a  fire,  with 
strange  clothes  on,  and  surrounded  bf 
about  fifty  persons.  His  first  thou^hla 
were  to  inquire  lor  his  coUectioa. 
When  he  learned  that  his  trunks, 
contatning  his  other  effects,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  but  that 
the  cases  wbicl)  held  his  collectum, 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  had 
^  been  saved,  he  was  at  once  easilv 
consoled  for  his  misfortune.  Althoa^h 
his  health  was  by  this  time  in  a  t>ad 
state,  he  was  compelled  to  remais 
six  weeks  at  Esmond,  undergoior 
excessive  fatigue  night  and  day.  Uis 
plants  baving  been  wet  by  tlie  wavcs» 
ne  was  obliged  to  immerse  them  hi 
fresh  water,  and  then  to  dry  them 
one  after  another  in  fresh  paper. 

On  the  5th  Frimaire  (2dth  of 
November)  he  repa'u^d  to  Amster^ 
dam,  where  he  was  expected,  and  ao 
order  was  given  to  the  custom  house 
te  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  io- 
specting  his  packases.  Leavmg  this 
city  on  the  IQth,  he  arrived  at  Paria 
00  the  3d  Nivose,  and  on  the  4tli 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  professors  of 
tbe  Museum. 

Being  here  received  with  the  mosf 
flattering  distinctions  by  men  of  science 
and  learning,  bv  the  members  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  National  in* 
siitute,  of  which  he  was  an  associated 
member,  and  having  the  happinesf 
again  to  join  bis  family  and  friends, 
alter  an  absence  of  ten  years,  a  cruel 
misfortune  still  embittered  this  en* 
joyment.  Of  more  than  sixtv  tiiousam) 
trees  which  he  had  sent  to  France,  ^ 
small  number  only  remained  ;  the  fin^ 
plantations  of  Ratnbouillet  having  been 
laid  waste  during  the  ravages  of  the 
revolution.  But  calm  being  restored » 
and  tlie  return  of  stieugth  gradually 
enabling  him  to  re-co|nmfnce  his 
labours,  he  still  consoled  himself  with 
the  hope  of  repairing  his  losses.  He 
beaan  by  placing  in  order  the  seeds 
collected  in  bis  *  latter  journevs,  which 
he  divided  among  M.  Ceb,  M.  le 
Monnier,  and  the  Museum. 

He  then  requested  the  National  In. 
ftitute  to  make  a  report  respectinghif 
collections,  and  Messrs.  Lacepede,  Do- 
iomieU|  ^ussi^,aDd  Cfisy  ^P^  ^gf4 
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with  this  office :  the  two  fint  on  the 
subjects  of  zoology  and  mineralogy, 
awi  the  other  two  on  botany  and 
agriculture.  Finally  he  presented  to 
the  minister  a  memoir  on  the  state 
in  which  he  had  left  his  American 
nurseries,  and  solicited  the  means  of 
rendering  himself  still  more  useful 
ttian  he  bad  ever  been.-  During  seven 
years  he  had  received  no  part  of  his 
sahu-y;  the  war  having  induced  such 
heavy  expenses,  very  small  indemni- 
fication was  ffranted  to  him,  and  the 
republic  held  iUelf  freed  from  the 
engagements  of  the  ancient  sovem- 
ment/  For  the  first  time  in  his  iife« 
Michaux  now  felt  an  mquietude  res- 
pecting his  private  circumstances.  Re- 
proaching himself  with  having  con- 
sumed Uie  fortune  of  his  son,  and 
never  having  entertained  the  wish  of 
I  enriching  himself,  he  now  limited  his 
*  desires  to  the  recovery  of  the  patri- 
mooy  he  had  sacrificed  in  his  public 
undertakings.  Failing  in  these  hopes, 
having  in  vain  solicited  a  commission 
to  return  to  America,  and  regarding 
it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  commence  no 
new  enterprise  at  bis  own  expense,  he 
was  consumed  by  the  most  aevot^ring 
chagrin ;  yet  from  the  uncommon 
strength  of  his  mind  he  did  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  entirel^cast  down, 
but  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  new 
labours;  arranging  the  observations  he 
had  collected,  preparing  his  history 
of  oaks,  and  collecting  the  materials 
of  a  North  American  Flora,  he  lived 
in  the  mean  time  in  Paris  with  the 
same  simplicity  as  if  he  had  still  been 
among  the  Indians. 

At  this  time,  M.  le  Monnier  being 
att^ked   witli  a    malady  which  soon 
.  snatched  him  awav  from    his  friends 
I  and  the  sciences,  Michaux  quitted  all 
fais.purstiits,  to  pass   with  him  every 
moment  that  he  thought  could  be  use 
ful  to  him  ;   and   after  the  death   of 
*^is  respectable  friend  and  protector, 
he    went  to  reside    at   his  house,   to 
awome  the  care  of  his    gardens,  and 
to  render  to  his  widow  every  possible 
service:  and  in  these  inestimable  du- 
ties of  gratitude    and    friendship   he 
naduatly   lost    the    remembrance    of 
hit  own  particular  misfortunes. 

H'ts  hbtory  of  oaks  was  now  print- 
ed, but  the  engravings  were  not 
inislied,  whea  it    was    proposed    to 


Michaux  to  accompany  Captain  Bau- 
din  in  an  expedition  to  New  Holland. 
He  would  haVe  preferred  returning 
to  America;  but  impossible  art  it  was 
to  undertake  the  voyage  at  his  own 
expense,  he  consented  to  the  proposal 
on  this  condition — that  if,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France,  he 
should  find  that  he  could  employ 
his  time  in  a  useful  manner,  he 
should  hot  be  compelled  to  proceed 
further.  He  departed  with  captain 
Baudin  on  the  27th  Ventlemiaire,  and 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  on  th« 
25lh  Ventose. 

During  the  voyage,  his  companions 
strongly  attached  themselves  to  him  ; 
his  age  and  character  procuring  him 
a  great  ascendancy  over  the  other 
naturalists :  and  their  zeal  was  excited 
by  each  being  eager  to  emulate  him. 
Ihe  vessel  having  touched  at  Tene- 
rifife,  he  proceeoed  to  botanize  on 
the  mountains,  returning  late  every 
night,  and  always  laden  with  seeds 
ami  plants  In  the  Isle  of  France  he  . 
was  delighted  with  the  luxuriancy  of 
the  vegetation ;  its  productions  ap- 
pearing to  him  to  have  a  more  mag« 
nificent  air  than  either  those  of  Persia 
or  North  America.  He  frequently 
passed  many  days  in  the  woods  with 
a  single  negro,  having  no  other  nourish- 
ment than  a  little  breads  sleeping 
under  the  trees,  and  never  returning 
till  he  had  made  an  abundant  harvest. 
In  all  these  excursions  he  carried 
with  him  seeds  of  plants  and  trees 
that  he  thought  might  be  naturalized 
in  the  country.  M.  Deschamps, 
lately  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
has  mformed  me  that  in  l>otanizing 
on  the  mountains  he  found  a  great 
number  of  young  oa*.*6f  several  inches 
in  height,  which  succeeded  perfectly 
well,  and  which  had  been  sowii*  by 
Michaux. 

One  day  durihij'  !  -^  absence,  th^ 
door  of  his  aparuneP  was  broken 
open,  and  a  hundred  pfestres,  together 
with  a  valuable  ruby,  •w'hftch  had  been 
brought  from  Persia,^*  c^rridl*  oflf; 
dreading  the  loss  ot  his ii^neii*  fruit- 
less researches,  he  entirely 'aV)^' lined 
from  all  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  and 
was  never  even  heard  to  complain. 

He  accepted,  with  all  the  fraiikness 
of  his  character,  the  offers  of  friend- 
ship made    him  by  Vr.  Sladman,  a 
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learned  naturalist,  and  by  M.  Martin 

<le  Montcamp,  whose  fellow  traveller 
he  had  been  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
'I  ne  latter  invited  bim  to  reside  at 
his  piantation,  and  gave  hiui  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  a  ne^ro  to  assist  bim. 
In  a  short  time  Mtchaux's  ground 
was  planted  with  the  raoit  curious 
productions  of  the  island,  it  was  ne- 
cessary thus  to  raise  them  in  a  nur- 
sery, to  send  them  aflerwaitls  to  the 
Museum. 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed  since 
his  landing  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
captain  Baud  in  was  preparing  to  sail 
for  New  Holland;  but  Michaux,  who 
hod  made  inquiries  respecting  Mada- 
gascar, felt  an  eager  desire  to  visit 
that  island.  He  concluded,  that  the 
number  of  botanists  belonging  to 
Baudin's  expedition  being  considera- 
ble, he  might  make  himself  more  use  - 
ful  in  expluring  a  country  not  so  far 
removed  from  France,  whose  produc- 
tions are  not  more  known  to  us  tiian 
those  of  New  Holland.  But  as  he 
conceived  that,  by  communit^aling  his 
project,  some  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  expedition  might  wish  to  remain 
with  him,  he  kept  his  secret  till  the  even- 
ing before  the  departure  of  the  vessel, 
although  in  taking  so  little  time  he 
incurred  the  hazard  of  losing  part  of 
his  effects. 

Ue  took  leave  of  Captain  Baudin,  pro- 
m'sing  to  furnish  him  at  his  return 
with  a  rich  collection.  He  wrote  to 
Paris,  to  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
to  acquaint  bim  with  the  motives  of 
his  stay ;  addressed  to  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  instructions, 
very  minutely  detailed,  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  colony,  and  the  means 
of  rendering  it  flourishiDg.  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  his  orother  and 
ton,  to  request  the  th'uigs  tliat  were 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
project. 

M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  a  strict  frieudshijp  du- 
ring the  voyaee,  and  who  had  also 
remained  in  the  Isle  of  France,  de- 
parting for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  with  a 
df:»ign  of  studying  its  natural  history* 
Michaux  requested  him  to  send  him 
a  U  the  seeds  a»i(i  plants  he  could  ga- 
tlier.  M.  Bory  faithfully  executed  thit 
commission ;  and  on  touching  at  the 
Isle  of  Kraacei  oo  his  return  to  Eu- 


rope, he  found  the  plants  which  had 
been  raised  from  those  he  had  tent 
to    Michaux,  in  the  finest  conditioa. 

Micliaux  being  at  that  time  on  the 
point  cf  going  to  Madagascar,  he  de- 
veloped to  M.  Bory  the  details  of 
his  new  project.  He  had  learnt  that 
Madagascar  is  inhabited  by  three  ra- 
ces of  men :  on  (he  western  coast  the 
inhabitants  are  negroes ;  on  the  north 
and  east  they  are  Arabs,  who  arrived 
there  about  300  years  since;  and,  id 
the  interior,  a  people  considerably 
civilized,  living  tnder  a  regular  go- 
vernment, possessing  arts,  and  desi- 
rous of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  h<M* 
pitable,  although  diffident  of  strangers. 
It  was  among  the  latter  people  thai 
he  wished  to  establish  himself,  and  was  . 
persuaded  he  should  be  well  received 
by  them  ;  he  proposed  to  introduce 
among  them  the  culture  of  European 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  to  raise  ui  hit 
own  nurseries  young  plants  which  he 
meant  to  send  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  they  would  be  preserved  till 
occasion  offered  to  %end  them  to  Paris. 

Having  esUblished  the  means  of 
corre*pondence  with  the  Isle  of  France, 
he  departed  for  Madagascar  toward 
the  end  of  Prairiai,  and  land- 
ed on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bhmd, 
which  he  explored  fur  the  space  of 
twenty  leagues.  Having  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tamatada  a  spot 
favourable  for  establishing  a  garden^ 
he  began  to  clear  it;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants whom  he  employed  in  this  la- 
bour proceeding  too  slowly  for  his 
ardour,  he  set  them  an  example,  bj 
beginning  ta  work  at  the  dawo  of 
day,  and  never  quitting  his  work  tiU  i 
after  sunset. 

The  soil  being  prepared,  be  planted 
it    with     whatever    he    could    gather 
in  his  excursions.     His  friends  know-    j 
ing  the  danger    of  the    climate,    had 
wished  to  turn  him  from  thb  project ;    , 
they    had,    above    all  things,  recom.    , 
mended  him  to  avoid  too  much  fatigue, 
and  not    to  dwell  in  tlte  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  but  being   ] 
persuaded    that    he    had    acquired    a 
temperament  that  could  resist  any  cli-    i 
male,  Iw;    would    never  subject  him- 
sell  to  any  precautions^  I 

His  health  uas  not  affected  daring 
the  first  three  months;  but  in  the 
commencement  of  Frimaire«    in   the   i 
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year  eleven,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
depart  for  the  interior  oi  the  bland, 
accoriling  to  his  original  plan,  he 
caught  the  fever  of  the  country,  of 
whicii  he  expired  on  the  second  at- 
tack. 

lu  a  few  days  Michaux  would  have 
arrived  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  salubrious ;  and  as  he  was  yet  in 
Ihe  vigour  of  his  age,  he  might  K>r  ten 
years  or  more  have  oeen  the  benefactor 
of  the  people,  among  whom  he  went 
to  seek  for  vegetable  productions  pro- 
per to  enrich  his  country.  In  every 
country  which  be  had  visited,  he  left 
friends  from  whom  the  news  of  his 
death  will  receive  the  tribute  of  tears, 
and  his  name  will  be  ihe  longer  remem- 
bered, because  every  irhere  he  cm- 
ployed  himself  in  render'mg  services^ 
tbfe  evidence  of  which  will  ever  exist, 
and  be  ever  renewed.  •  In  aH  the  coun- 
tries from  Florida  to  Canada,  he  had 
introduced  new  vegetables,  plants,  and 
trees;  and  the  traveller  cannot  pene- 
trate into  Persia,  Africa,  or  the  vast 
continent  of  North  America,  without 
finding  some  family  that  will  say:— p 
«'  These  are  trees  that  we  owe  to  Andri 
Micbaux.** 

In  France,  the  gardens  of  the  Mu- 
seum, those  of  M.  de  Cels,  M.  le 
Monnier,  and  several  other  amateurs, 
po&sess  a  number  of  plants  for  which 
they  are  Indebted  to  his  labours;  but 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
is,  that  he  has  spread  generally  among 
our  nurseries  a  variety  of  foreign  trees, 
which  were  known  mdeed,  but  were 
found  only  few  in  number,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious. '  They  are  at  pre- 
sent multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  and 
in  the  soil  of  France,  where  they  may 
succeed  in  the  open  ground,  will  soon 
form  a  great  and  new  object  of  wealth. 
Of  this  number  is  a  species  of  walnut 
(Ju^lam  Pecan  Ait.)  the  wood  of 
which  is  extremely  fine  for  iorniture, 
whilst  its  nut  produces  an  excellent 
oil ,  the  deciduous  cypress  (Cupresms 
diHicka  L.)  which  succeeds  so  ueli 
upon  inundated  grounds,  where  other 
trees  do  not  thrive,  and  which  is  em. 
ployed  f9r  various  purposes ;  a  new 
species  off  Tupelo  {Nyssa  iaroliiiiana 
Lamarck)  very  excellent  for  the  naves 
of  wheels ;  the  oak  (2uercus  tinctoria 
Bart.)  so  much  in  request  far  tanning 
and  dyeing ;  the  green  oak  of  CaroliiMi 
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(Stuercy^  tirens  Ait.)  which  grows 
rapidly  an  the  sandy  shores  exposed 
to  the  stormy  wiads  fiom  the  oceans 
wnere  scarcely  any*  other  tree  can 
exist,  and  wiiose  wood  is  excellent 
for  the  building  of  ships  ;>  the  wax-tree 
of  Pennsylvania,  tha(  might  be  used 
to  clothe  the  marshy  landt  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Bourdeaux  ;  ash,  jnapks^ 
tulip  trees,  &c.  which  in  cettain  grounds 
are  preferable  to  our  native  trees  of 
the  same  kind,  both  as  to  their  beauty 
and  the  various  uses  in  whicit  they  may 
be  employed  :  and  al<^  various  plants^ 
the  objects  of  commerce,  such  as  the 
aniseed  tree  and  the  jalap,  rhe  last 
of  these  is  found  in  Carolina ;  but  he 
also  reared  it  in  his  garden,  and  his 
son  afterwards  brought  it  to  the  Mu- 
seum, where  it  has  oeen  ascertained  to 
be  the  same  as  tiiat  of  Vera  Cri)^ 
which  will  stand  the  winters  of  the 
southern  departments  of  France. 

A  constitution  naturally  robust,  m 
state  of  health  which  had  never  been 
enfeebled,  and  the  habit  of  relying  ok 
himself  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wanti^ 

gave  Michaux  a  great  confidence  lit 
is  own  pdwers.  At  fifty-two  years  of 
age  he  was  even  unconscious  that  his 
physical  strength  must  have  been  di« 
minished.  Still  occupied  with  the  de* 
sign  of  his  voyage  to  America,  he  had 
arranged  the  plan  in  all  its  details, 
the  execution  of  vkhich  wduld  have 
recjuired  ten  years  more  of  labour  and 
fatigue,  it  was  not  till  he  sliouid  have 
explored  all  the  countries,*  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
from  Mexico  to  the  country  of  .the 
Esquimaux,  and  should  have  establish* 
ed  communications  between  theUnite4 
States  and  the  various  tribes  dispersed 
in  those  immense  regions  as  well  as 
betu  een  America  and  iiurope,  that  he 
proposed  lo  return  to  France. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  tra- 
veller wlio  would  not  be  terrified  at 
the  mention  of  such'an  enterprise;  but 
Michaux  was  accustomed  to  live  among 
tlie  Indians,  lie  was  acquainted  with 
ti-.eir  various  languages,  and  was  known 
in  the  most  remote  districts  of  North 
America. 

His  son  being  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment  to  send  Iroin  Charlestown 
the  trees  and  plants  whicii  remained 
in  his  nurserietS,  apd  afterwards  to  dig* 
pose  of  the  ground,  availed  hiiubclf  ot 
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vome  months  he  had  to  spare,  to  visit 
Kentucky  and  Tennassee,  countries  or 
which  his  father  had  often  spoken  to 
him  with  enthusiasm.  He  penetrated 
^00  leagues  inio  the  countries  bey(»nd 
tbeAlici^any  mountains,  and  descended 
the  Ohio.  The  habitations  are  \%idelj 
icattered  ;  but  as  soon  a»  he  named 
himself,  the  savaKCt  gave  him  the  mOht 
litendty  reception,  and  woutd  go  to 
week  people  who  had  kno\A'n  his  father. 
and  who,  having  received  from  him 
either  seed  or  instructions  hi  agricul- 
ture, ble»*eil  his  memory,  and  offered 
their  prayers  for  bis  return. 

Michaux,  though  (»f  a  silent  turn, 
was  of  a  frank  temper;  he  made  few 
profe^siout  of  friendship ;  but  Where  he 
could  do  a  service  to  any  one,  he  re- 
tarded 00  trouble.  In  his  excursioits 
ID  America  having  met  with  several 
FrenclimeiV  In  distress,  he  o|>ened  his 
purse  to  them,  and  procured  them 
other  assistance.  Many  proofs  of  ibis 
were  found  in  the  accounts  of  his  ex- 
penses; but  t()e  names  of  those  he 
md  asiiisted  were  not  mentioned.  His 
extreme  sknplrcity,  and  the  k>ve  aiid 
babit  of  hfide|>endence,  whicli  had  be- 
come ftimiliar  to  hiin  in  Jiis' wandering 
apd  solitary  lite,  gave  a  singularity  to 
his  manners  and  appearance;  but  in 
this  a  desire  of  makiiif^  himself  noticed 
had  no  share,  iiis  manners  wei*e  not 
those  of  any  particular  country,  but 
equally  suitable  to  all :  ap{>earing 
neither  like  a  Frenchnran,  EngHshman, 
or  Canadian,  wnerever  he  went  he  was 
found  mortf  to  resemble  the  natives 
than  any  other  foreigner. 

Jo  cotiversatioir  hi*  took  little  share, 
for  he  neither  talked  of  nor  listened 
to  any  thmg  that  was  not  useful. 
When  he  passed  though  a  town,  he 
▼isited  the  ntarkets,  to  intonn  liimseif 
of  the  various  parts  whence  the  pro- 
ductions came.  In  the  fields  he  in- 
terrogated the  inliabitaiils  respecting 
the  details  of  their  mode  of  culture. 
In  fine,  to  an  activity  whicii  never 
permitted  him  to  lose  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  united  a  perseverance  which 
was  never  di<ou raged. 

His  moral  qua  lilies  were  so  well 
known,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, after  his  salary  was  ^xed,  he 
i«ceived  unlimited  letters  uf  credit 
%Xi  the  towns  through  wnich  he  had  to 
to  fiimisb  h«iA  wiilr  sucii  a«Hus 


as  might  be  necessary  for  the  cdlec- 
tioD^he  thought  proper  to  make,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  nis  travelHng.  His 
bare  receipt  was  every  where  a  bi*l 
of  exchange,  whroh  the  goverumenC 
engaged  to  honour.  Micliaax  ooly 
made  use  of  this  power  for  the  pre- 
cii^e  object  to  which  it  was  destined, 
never  a|Tpropriatii)g  it  to  pay  himsctf 
any  part  of  the  arrears  of  bis  salary. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  coutd 
leave  his  son  but  a  very  small  part 
of  his  paternal  fortune.  But  this 
TOUAff  man  inlieiits  a  venerated ^ame; 
knowledge  acquired  by  M^  labours 
and  travels  in  company  with  his  father, 
and  tue  strongest  title  to  the  cxNinte- 
nance  and  protection  of  gpvemnieot. 

Mich^ux  ha»  lett  few  works,  ibr 
being  almost  iucessant:y  employed  ia 
travelling,  he  had  little  time  to  arraoge 
his  observations;  and  he  tbonght  it 
more  useful  to  introduce  new  vege> 
table  productions  into  Europe,  thaa  lo 
describe  them.  We  have,  however, 
from  his  pen,  Arst,  a  History  of  Nortk 
American  Oaks,  written  in  French, 
-and  preceded  by  an  iutrodoction  con- 
taining curious  remarks  on  the  oak 
in  general.  It  give^i  the  descriptioB 
and  figures  of  twenty  species  and  sever- 
al varieties,  arranged  m  a  methodical 
order,  according  to  the  form  of  tiie 
leaves  and  the  annual  or  biemital 
fruitification.  Nothing  that  conccmi 
tke  cultivation  of  the  oak  is  omitted, 
and  the  various  |>aris  of  France  in 
which  each  species  m<iy  be  advan- 
tageously naturalized,  are  caretull/ 
pointed  uut  in  it. 

Secondly,  a  Memoir  on  the  Date, 
with  obseivationson  the  means  of  im- 
proving agriculture  in  the  western 
colonies,  by  ii)tro<kicing  various  trees 
from  tlje  ohl  Cvvntmeut.  (bee  the  ^«tr- 
miide  Physique ^  Fioreai,   tui  9). 

i  bird,  aNorih Aniericaii  Flora;  pub- 
lished since  his  departure,  from  his 
notes  and  herbal.  1  his  1-  lora,  written 
in  Latin,-  and  tnriched  with  fifty  ooe 
engravings,  presents  the  characters  of 
more  than  17U0  planl.<,  among  wbick 
there  arc  about  torty  new  species. 
What  renders  this  work  extreutely 
precious  is,  the  ex«iCt  indication  of 
all  local  ciici|sij stances.  Iniorming  the 
reiLder  at  what  latitude,  to  what  decree 
of  eievation,  aiKtin  wliat  »oii  Uw  VuHous 
plants  are  found,  be  acquaints  tbem  not 
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onl)  where  they  gf  ow  iiaturaily,  but  also 
in  what  climate  aod  suii  Uiey  inay  be 
cultivated  with  success. 

Tb€  adiniiiistration  uf  the  Museum 
justly  appreciating  services  which  Au- 
dit Micuaux  has  rendert^  to  tiie  sci- 
ence 9f  ipAluf^l  history^  and  espti:ia]l^ 


to  thai  establjshroent,  hat  decreed  that 
bis  bust  siiall  be  placed.  o»  the  y<ifa<^ 
of  the  temperate  greeo-bouse,  with 
those  of  CommersoQ,  de  L)ombpy» 
and  other  travellets,  by  whom  its  ^l* 
lections  have  iM^ell  enriched. 


DE:rACiiEO  ANECDOTES. 


AIPXBO  Alffi  CHARLEMAGNE. 

THE  following  picture  of  these  two 
great  monarciis,  drawn  by  the 
land  of  a  Frenchman,  will  probably 
be  the  more  interesting  on  this  ac- 
count to  the  English  reader. 

In  the  feudal  ages  two  great  men 
adorned  the  throne)  Alfred  and  Charle- 
magne. 

The  former  of  these,  the  wiser,  aod 
perhaps  too  the  greater  man,  was 
contented  with  re- conquering  the  do- 
minions of  his  forefathers ;  for  h« 
tnought  the  charge  of  the  smallest 
siaie  fluilicient  to  find  employment 
ht  the  greatest  genius.  He  wan  the 
legislator,  and  in  some  sort  the  crea- 
te €if  ills  i^.ingdom.  RQme»  which 
be  bad  seen  in  his  youth,  and  where 
the  line  arts  stiU  exlujbited  some  traces 
of  grandeuTi  ieft  iu  his  mind  profound 
and  jtiselui.  remembraoces.  He  knew 
every  thhig,  that  was  to  be  known 
in  bts  age ;  yet  bis  natural  endow- 
HieDU  far  exceeded  those  he  had  ac- 
<|uired.  Superior  to  all  bb  oontempo- 
faries  to  the  extent  of  bis  conceptions^ 
if  he  did  not  abolish  slayery,  he 
pared  the  way  for  liberty  by  pro- 
tecting laws.  H«  ordained*  that  the 
a^xus^  should  be  judg/ed  b^r  his  e- 
cjiiais,  an  act  of  sublime  foresight, 
icapable  itself  of  rendering  his  name 
JmoiortaL  There  are  iiistitutions,  the 
toiportance  of  which  is  unpereeived 
by  the  vulgar,  and  which  great  mine  If 
atone  can  appreciate:  they  apptiartp 
have  but  a  slight,  and  scarcely  per- 
cefHible  influence,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  they  produce  ll^e  happiest  re- 
sults. Plants  that  attain  at  thtfir  birth 
all  the  beauty  of  which  they  are 
sii9c:eptible,  olten  fade  the  day  they 
were  called  Into  existence;  but  the 
oak*  the  pride  of  our  forests,  that 
fee*   tfisokf  (eneratioDs    paos   ^w>y. 


while  it  retains  the  vigour  of  youih, 
rises  by  slow  gradations.  I'hat  trial 
by  jury,  which  Alfired  adopted,  if  he 
(hd  li^xreate,  gave  the  English  people 
notions  of  natural  justice ;  habituated 
their  minds  to  the  discussion  and  ex- 
amination of  their  dejarest  qpncerns  ; 
and  rendered  ,ti>em  in  tlie  end  capable 
of  extorting  ^m  John  that  great 
charter,  ^h\/th  may  be  considered  as 
the  foundaticm  stone  of  tbeir  consti* 
tution,  and  the  certain,  though  remote' 
cause  of  their  insurrections  against 
t;y'rannyy  of  those  laws  that  stamp  k.  , 
gitimacy  on  their  pride,  and  Lave  pro- 
cured them  two  AeuturvM  pf  ^aum 
and  glory. 

llie  career  (^  Charlemagne  was 
more  brilliant.  The  .eMent  of .  his 
conquests,  the  consts^  s^uqc.ess  of  his 
arms,  tiie  grandeur  of  l^ts  projects, 
crown  his  name  not  only  wiih  ^a;^ling ' 
illusions,  but  with  solid  iustre.  He 
was  great,  when  he  consiikc^  the 
will  of  the  public  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars:  but  he  thought  not  of  creating 
a  people,,  or  durst  not  make  ^ivs  ^* 
tempt.  He  rendered  sacred  the  leud^al 
system,  by  tlie  most  imposing  actions  < 
aiid  after  his  death,  the  nobles  fund 
the  clergy,  whom  his  genius  aloi>e  ^ 
couid  restrain,  became  the  scourges 
of  the  nation,  and  the  tyrants  of  hi^ 
weak  successors.  Few  men  however 
rise  con* pletely  above  the  age  in  which 
they  live:  modem  history  abounds 
witii  iierues;  but  it  exhibits  few  of 
tho^e.l^old  reformers,  wl.o  bear  down 
every  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
progress,  and  strength  of  i lie ir  genius, 
outstrip  the  slow  a4Kl  tiniid  course  of 
reason  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

DEBASING  EVFECTS   OP   THE    PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  GAOLS  ON  THEIR    INMATES. 

4  ouiDber  pi  fooyicis  under   sea- 
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tenceof  transportation  for  Bolaiiv  Ba^^ 
In  passing  thvougli  the  town  of  Lis- 
burn  lately,  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete intoxication.  Such  an  instance 
ot  thoughtless  profiigac),  and  apparent 
incorrigibility,  demonstrates  the  errors 
of  the  present  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, when  so  indecent  an  exhi- 
bition publicly  through  a  country 
would  be  permitted.  It  atfords  no 
salutary  warning «to  deter  other  of- 
fenders, but  exhibits  to  open  view 
the  system  of  depravity  in  gaols. 
Unless  the  Philadelphia  prisioo,  and 
other  similar  institutions  gave  ample 
proofs  of  the  possibility  ot  reforming 
some  very  hardened  criminals  by  a 
system  of  regularity,  and  hard  labour, 
with  a  due  mixture  of  wholesome  se- 
verity tempered  with  mercy,  in  which 
hope  is  held  out  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant to  reform,  and  to  procure  a- 
inendment  in  the  prisonets,  we  might 
almost  des|.>air  of  effecting  any  radical 
reform,  and  put  up  with  tlie  present 
s^stein,  which  without  a  just  adi^pta- 
tion  of  means  to  an  end,  like  a  bung- 
^^ling  quack,  attempts  to  cure  ail  dis* 
e^es  by  the  one  remedy,  and  awards 
death  as  the  punishment  for  crimes 
of  very  di^'erent  magnitude  and  de- 
grees of  culpaodity.  For  w^ot  of 
timely  prevention,  and  an  enlightened 
mode  of  correction. 
*'  Society  grown  weary  ot  the  load, 
Sbal^es  her  iucumber'd  lap,  and  catts 
tbcm  out." 

But  happily,  and  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  facts  which  alford  tlic 
strongest  arguments,  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  reforming  through  the 
means  of  an  effective  system  of  im- 
proved discipline  in  prisons.  K. 

DANGER  OF  INSPIRING  CHILDRfCN  WlTff 
NOTIONS  OF  CRUELTY,  A2)D  A  FOND- 
NESS FOR  MILITARY  PURSUITS. 

Volney  in  bis  lectures  on  history, 
relates  that  in  the  year  1795,  incrbs- 
sine  France  from  Nice  to  Paris,  he 
had  frequently  observed  the  children 
hanging  c-ats  on  lamp  pt>sts,  and  guil- 
lotining poultry  in  imitation  of  the 
revolulioivary  tribunals.  He  justly  re- 
marks, *'  it  the  present  generation, 
educated  in  geiitie  manners,  and  which 
in  infancy  knew  no  other  toys  than 
do^ls  aii  i  paper  castles,  has  in  so 
shoita  rme  taken  a  durection  to  san- 
guiiMiy  ittaoQeo*  whatffMry  bcexpe<^- 


ed  from  that,  which  is  rising  vp  m 
the  midst  of  rapine,  and  carnage,  and 
which  makes  horrors  the  sports  of 
youtli."  We  appear  in  these  coviolries 
to  be  rapidly  following  the  example 
of  France  in  assuming  a  tone  a#  ini- 
litary  manners.  Drums  and  swords 
have  become  the  play -things  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  some  sciiools  military 
exercise  forms  a  regular  part  or  the 
employment  of  play  hours.  1  i  e  re- 
turn of  Europe  to  the  ferocious  ^nan- 
.  qers  of  the  Cimbri  and  I'eutone^  b 
greatly  to  be  dreaded.  At  least  the 
minds  of  youth  should  be  guarded 
a^inst  tiie  infection.  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  become  a  warrior  by 
reading  Homer's  Iliad,  and  admiring 
the  character  of  Achilles.  'Ibe  his* 
tory  of  Alexander,  written  byQu'ui- 
tins  Curtius  was  a  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  the  military  mania  of 
Charles  l^U  and  the  wars,  which  in 
consequence  so  long  desolated  Eurofie. 
It  vould  be  of  signal  service  to  in- 
stil into  youth  a  disrelish  of  military 
herois^n 

"  From    Macedonia's     naadinan    to    the 
Swede." 

of  the  latter  Johnton  remarks, 

**  He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world 

grew  pale 
To  point  a  Dioi^l,  or  adoro  a  tak.'*       K* 

TUICRl/CLTV  OP  THE  MIStCPftBSlNTATIOSS 
9P  IICOTRY  INCONilSTlMT  WITH  TtVI 
RBLIOION. 

As  fioerhaave,  then  a  young  man, 
was  travelling  in  a  trackscbute  in 
Holland,  a  conversation  arose  on  the 
doctrines  of  Spinosa.  Boerhaave  si- 
lently attended  to  the  discourse,  till 
one  of  the  company  desirous  to  mani- 
fest his  zeal,  instead  of  confuting  the 
positions,  of  Spinosa,  by  argument, 
gave  way  to  contumelious  language, 
and  virulent  invective,  fioerhaave  was 
so  little  pleased ,  with  this  manner, 
that  he  quietly  asked  him,  ''  whether 
he  had  ever  read  the  author,  against 
whonif  be  declaimed  V*  l*he  orator  not 
being  able  to  answer,  was  checked 
and  confounded.  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards it  was  reported  at  Leyoen  that 
Boerhaave  had  revolted  to  Spinoss^, 
and  was  an  Atheist,  and  the  report 
was  gener^ly  credited,  notwithstand- 
ing ne  had  previously  written  against 
that  doctrine.  Thus  the  malice  of 
8o«|t,  andtb^iodisaxetMilaf  others 
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often  iMviy  then*  to  nai^epfeseoi 
t«<*e  whtf  think  differeoUy  isom 
tbefi^  .  la  DO  ^^tien  is  liery  eeal  more 
dtspSajeii  than  oa  tbesudject  of  re- 
ligion,  «nd  the  principle  which  ought 
to  siotiefate  human  patsions,  by  its 
xntsa^plieaUon   net    unfrequcnHy   in- 
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flames  them  to  the  ^wlest  excess.  Suck 
a  course  may  be  geuerally  expected, 
so  long  as  religion  is  placed  in  bf< 
ilef,  and  external  observances*  and 
Dpi  in  the  due  regulation  of  the  heart 
and  temper,  X. 
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7118  FQNBRAL  OF  ISABELLA. 

By  a  %oung  La((j/^ 

^^HILE  nd  Ai)^  solemn  sorrow  breathes 
around, 
While  fa^thM  in  tears  her  sad  eompa- 
nions  moam, 
Mark,  as  uhe  slowly  treads  Che  sainted 
groand, 
A  motbei'sgnef  o'er  Isabella's  urn. 

•*  Too  late  I  came,**  the  hapless  moorner 
cries, 
*'  Another  breaxt  reccivM  her  lait  dear 
sigb  !^>^ 
What  cheeks  each  plaint,   each  murnar 
as  they  rise  ?-^ 
An  angePs  voice,  wbioh  breathes  tbis 
•oft  reply. 

"  The  host  of  heaven  approve  with  foMd 
deligl^. 
When  vift<i«ijs  age  th'  jnmorU^  crown 
recti  v^s, 

BntOh!  with  dearer  joy  they  bless  the 
sight 

•   When  youtl^  resigned  each  earthly  plea- 
sure leaves. 

When    youth,  when  health,    when   new 
half' tasted  joys, 
Hope's  spirit  gay,  and  beauty^s  opea« 
ing  bloom, 
Are  offer>d  all*  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  faim  who  calls  them  to  an  early  tomb. 

Hoir  soiatt  the  cbaage  thus  cropt  a  beau- 
teoas  flower. 
To  mouM  it  to  etbet^eal  tgature  bright ! 
Tbink    ere    this    moment,    touched    by 
hea?enly  power, 
She  mores  a  seraph  in  the  realms  of 
light. 

A  tweeter  gtace  her  features  soft  assume* 
Tu  her  fair  fio^na  resplendent  wings  art 
given^ 
Z>Winer  glories  all  ^er  leoks  illume, 
And  she  whq  (;h%n^c<t  ^   ^>^th  qow 
MiUHm  hwxw  I '? 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 
The  tailor  plies  his  needle  fast 
Shoe-makers  also  uae  their  last. 
For  all  is  hurry,  ell  is  haste. 

On  Saturday  night. 
The  labourer  receives  his  hire. 
And  gratifies  hJA  high  desire 
Of  guzzling  be«r  by  alebousie  fire 

On  Saturday  nig|it> 
And  oh  !   how  grievous  and  provnking. 
To  mend  the  holes  of  mi^ny  a  stocking. 
While  her  tired  foot  the  cradle's  roekinjf. 

On  Saturday  niji^bt. 
See  the  young  boy  impatient  itches, 
T*  adorn  himself  with  his  new  breeches, 
"  It  wants  good  sir,  but  twenty  stitches 

Tbis  Saturday  nigbtl 
Young  miss  bas  called  once,  twice    or 

thrice. 
She  wants  her  Spanish  pumps  so  ntoe, 
'*  They  shall  be  done  miss  in  a  trice, 

This  Saturday  night. 
See  posts  or  hosts  where'er  he  turns 
Distractthe  tradesman's  mind  which  boms. 
And  oh  bis  wife  she  in<y  mourns 

On  Saturday  night. 
For  she  has  ladie^  shoes  to  bind. 
And  she  bas  a  cross  child  to  mind, 
For  cares  and  business  are  combined. 

On  Saturday  night. 
Then  let  us  leare  this  trading,  world, 
Which  in  confusion  still  is  huri'd. 
Fains  and  griefs  are  all  unfurl'd 

On  Saturday  night. 
The  lady  combs  her  auburn  hair. 
No  toils  and  troubles  does  she  share, 
fiut  for  the  morrow  does  prepare 

On  Saturday  night* 
But  ah  she  fears  some  other  belle. 
Shall  all  her  ornaments  excel, 
And  to  her  miyd  such  tbougbta  are  belt 

Ou  Saturday  nighl» 
*l'he  servant  maid  whose  only  dowes, 
Is  fame  of  bow  that  she  can  scour, 
£xeru  her  ikiil  with  all  ber  powec 

On  Satniiliiy  ni^ 
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The  merchant  ii©w  retire*  from  itrirc, 
Into  the  pi-csence  of  hi«wife, 
And  hopes  toeiyoy  a  quiet  life 

On  Saturday  night. 

But  children  roar  with  all  their  might. 
For  litis  you  know  ts  wanhing  nipht. 
And  they  mu8t4ick  and  twist  and  fight 
On  Saturday  ntghU 

But  sweet  is  our  sleep  of  a  Saturday  nighty 

When  all  nature  so  tired  is  at  rest, 

And  sweeter  the  beams  of  the   morning 

light, 
Wheo  cessation  from  labour's  contest. 

ADDRESS  TO  GLUTTONS. 
Cheer  up  gluttons,  fill  your  bellies. 

Gormandize  whole  pounds  of  meat^ 
Never  fiddle  o'er  your  jellies. 

But  substantial  viands  eat. 
£Tery  waistcoat  quick  unbutton. 

See  tbe^nemies  advance, 
Charg^  the  turtle,  beef  and  mutton. 

Point  the  culinary  lance. 
Brandish,  boys,  your  knives  and  forks  a1l» 

.Aft  you  would  in  war  the  spear. 
Bloat  your  paunches  like  a  fo«it  ball. 

Eat  and  grease  from  ear  to  ear. 
Still  let  us  abhor  the  motto 

**  Paiica  Dtf^co'^-'^aroping  words ; 
Bpt  good  roast  beef,  piping  hot  oh  ! 

Spread  in  plenty  o'er  your  boards. 
Seethe  surloin  richly  smoaking, 

Maik  the  gravy  how  it  sprintss, 
MalcontenU  forbear  your  croaking, 

Fea»t  like  aldermeu  or  kings. 
From  the  store-house  brisk  and  mallow, 

.Quifrk,  the  port,  and  claret  bring  j 
Through  our  spacious  h  ill  we'll  bellow, 

."  Here's  a  health  to  George  our  king." 
Whilst  we're  gorging  without  measure, 

Hear  Oi^r  greasy  chairman  cry, 
'*  Ealing  is  tullimesl  j.48asure, 

f*  While  'w^  43at,-T?aeUl  never  die." 

TO    A    FRItND    WHO   PRESENTBD    HER   WITH 
MOOaE'S  IRISi^  MBLUDIBS  i 

^y  a  young  Lady, 

To  you  wbo  taught  H)y  heart  to  know 
The  lyrjc  charms  that  l^rigbtly  glow, 
And  save  my  country's  rp)«cued  lay 
Frpm  dark  oblivion'^  Gothic  sway; 
My  grateful  thanks  in  feeble  sone, 
-Though  weak  the  strain  V^  ft)in  proloiyg  ^ 
^ow  swelled  my  soul  with  rapture  new^ 
^As  memory  then  recalled  to  view 
The  Bards  that  in  illuxtrious  Itne 
Bavewak«n*d  Erin's  harp  divinel 
i  saw  tliero  rise  in  awfiil  state 
Her  joys,  her  woes  to  cv lebratii, 
They  looked,  thdy  moved  to  fancy's  eye 
In  sweete^^mp  of  Minstrelsy, 
^■d  b  vst  those  days  when  crg^  tb^  bfir4 


Wat  honours  tutor,  rirtiif 's  guard; 
When  his  applause,  with  rapture  fraofht^ 
Bright  virgins,  monarchs,-heroefl  sought. 
Yet  though  bis  voice  no  longer  calls 
Through  Tara's  or  ^inkera's  halls. 
Yet,  tho'  he  cease  through  Eho's  rales. 
Soft  breathing,  gently  mournful  tales. 
His  sweet  romantic  themes  to  poor. 
Of  loves,  of  Riories  now  no  more; 
May  not  her  bards,  her  ancient  pfide. 
Now  viewless  o'er  her  fate  preside  i 
Those  souls'  that  music's  springs  couW 

move. 
Now  tuned  to  harmony  above. 
May  mark  her  their  peculiar  care. 
And  build  their  joys  their  sorrows  tbera^ 
And  as  iu  azure  vapours  lost 
Sublime  they  hover  o'er  her  coast. 
May  oft  avert  the  tbreatHiiog  blow. 
That  frowns  to  lay  her  beauties  low  ; 
Or  when  their  guardian  efforts  fall 
Their  soft  harps  restiAgoo  tbe  gale 
In  strains  of  mora  than  mortal  sound. 
May  shed  a  holy  calm  aruund. 
May  bid  her  bleeding  sorrows  cease. 
And  soothe  her  murm'-  ii^g  sons  to  peace* 
'Tis  then  tjuit  oft  their  pitying  tear. 
Falls  trembling  thro*  her  humid  sphere, 
in  pearly  drops  below  is  seen. 
And  decks  her  vales  with  brighter  green. 
Such  fancy's  vi8ionB,when'|  view 
The  bards  that  once  my  country  knev  ; 
And  chief  of  all  thy  tuneful  train, 
O  born  the  prince  of  so/ig  to  rDign, 
Then  Carolan  whose  mortal  sight 
Was  but  obscured,  that  stron re r  light 
Concentered  in  thy  glowing  soul. 
Might  thence  Maze  forth  without  controul. 
Who  from  thy  harp  exhaostless  dr^w 
Conceptions  ravishing  as  new. 
There  as  some  proud  enchanter's  wao4 
By  turns  each  spirit  can  command. 
And  raise  at  every  magic  sweep. 
Entranced  delight,  or  anguish  deep. 
'Tis  sweet  those  native  strains  to  hear. 
But  sweeter  to  the  raptured  ear. 
When  poetry  her  aid  unftes. 
And  adds  to  music's  soft  delights  , 
When  Moore  bis  patriot  genius  burns. 
To  pour  the  verse  where  feeling  turns 
Whose  number^  with  Impassioned  course 
To  music's  powers  an  added  force 
With  sympath^respoodent  gives, 
Till  every  note  esqiressire  lives. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  or  sad  or  gajr. 
He  follows  the  melodious  lay, 
A  nd  Erin's  harp  no  mere  represt^ 
Shines  forth  in  modern  beauties  drest. 
Sweet  music,  sweeter  poetry. 
Twin  sisters,  ever  thus  a^rre. 
United,  fairer  each  appears. 
And  each  the  other^s  beauties  shares. 
Then  if  a  dearer  joy  be  mine. 
Than  thua  to  see  your  charms  combine^ 
'T'«  that  those  powers  ooited  anil^ 
Q .    elehrate  By  uatifc  Isle*  1^ 
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fyUtles  an  fFomerit  exemplifying  their 
tharacterand  condition,  in  various 
uges  and  nations  :  with  misCeitaneous 
poems  t  by  Lucy    Aikin.     London, 
frintedfor  J,  Johnson  and  Co,  St. 
Paufs  church  yard,  1810,  p.p.  142, 
_prtcf  la*.  En^sh: 
nj'^HE     question     respecting       the 
X  equality  of  the  sexes  has  been  of- 
ten debated,  but  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  still  prevails  on    this  subject. 
Some  contend    that  literary    pursuits, 
by  cultivating  and  improving  the  mind, 
reoders  a  femaie  unfit  for  tbe  occu- 
pations of   domestic     life.     A    little 
koo^riedge    may     certainly    liave    a 
dangerous  effect,    but  the  more  real 
knowledge  we  possess  the  more  fully 
we  ^el  our  deficiency,  aad  bow  much 
is  yet  to  be  learned. 

"  ▲  Ifttie  Icambig  U,  a  dtagerovM  thine } 
t  tMCe  Mt  the  Pfeftui  cpiitig : 


ThereihafioW  dranahtt  intoxicate  the  bniii, 
Aaddrinkta^  briel/  loben  usacala.** 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  wish  the 
female  sex  io  remain  in  ignorance, 
as  we  always  find  an  ignorant  per- 
son the  most  untractable.  A  judicious 
education  and  habits  of  ttudy  have  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement in  the -scale  of  rational 
existence.  Miss  Aikm  in  tbe  preface 
very  justly  remarks :  ••  Nothing  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  more  foolisb  than 
tbe  attempt  ta  engage  our  sex  in  a 
struggle  for  statiods,  that  they  are 
physically  unable  properly  to  fill ; 
for  power  ef  which  .they  must  al. 
ways  want  the  means  to  possess  them- 
selves.  No  !  instead  of  aspiring  to  be 
inferior  men,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  becoming  noble  women  :— 
let  not  sex  be  carried  into  every  thing. 
Let  tbe  impartial  voice  of  history 
testify  (or  us,  that,  when  permitted, 
we  have  been  the  worthy  associate:* 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  of  men  ; 
let  the  daily  observation  of  mankind 
bear  witness,  that  no  Ulent,  oo  vir- 
tue is  masculine  alone;  no  fault  or 
folly  exclusively  feminine:  that  there 
is  no  endowment,  no  propensity,  or 
mental  quality  of  any  kind,  which 
may  not  be  derived  from  her  father 
to  tbe  daughter,  to  tbe  sou  from  his 


mother.  These  positions  once  es- 
tablished, and  carried  into  their  conse* 
quences,  will  do  every  thing  for 
woman.  Perceiving  that  any  shaft 
aimed  at  her,  must  strike  in  Its  re- 
coil upon  some  vulnerable  part  of 
common  human  nature,  the/uvenals 
and  Popes  of  future  ages  wilt  abstain 
from  making  her  the  butt  of  bcom^ 
or  malice.  Feeling  with  gratitude  of 
what  her  heart  and  mind  are  capable, 
the  scholars,  the  sages ,  and  the  patriots 
of  coming  days  will  treat  her  as  a 
siiiter  and  a  friend. 

"  The  politic  father  will  not  then 
leave  as  a  **  legacy"  to  his  daughters 
the  iniunction  to  conceal  their  wit, 
their  learning,  and  even  theic  good 
tense,  in  deference  to  the  •*  natural 
malignitt^*  with  which  most  men  re- 
gard every  Woman  of  a  sound  imder- 
Btaiiding  atid  cultivated  mind ;  nor 
will  even  the  reputation  of  our  great 
Milton  himself  secure  him  from  the 
charge  of  a  blasphemous  presumption 
io  making  his  Eve  addrens  to  Adam, 
t)ie  acknowledgment.  *<God  is  thy. 
head,  thou  mine  ;*'  and  in  the  asser- 
tloo  that  the  first  human  pair  were 
formed,  *<  He  fur  God  only,  she  for 
God  in  him." 

*•  To  mark  the  effect  of  various 
codes,  iitstitutions.  and  states  of  man- 
ners, on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
man,  and  the  concomitant  and  pro-, 
portional  elevation  or  depression  of 
woman  in  the  scale  of  existence,  is 
the  general  plan  of  this  work.  I 
make  no  specific  claims  for  my  sex. 
Convinced  that  it  is  rather  to  the  ^ 
policy,  or  the  generosity,  of  man. 
than  to  his  justice  that  we  ought  to 
appeal,  1  have  simply  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  that  between  the  two 
partners  of  human  life,  not  only  the 
strongest  family  likeness,  but  the 
most  complete  identity  of  interest 
subsists:  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  degrade  his  companion  \»ilhout 
degrading  himself,  or  to  eU*vate  her 
without  receiving  a  proportional  ac- 
cession of  dignity  and  happiness. 
This  is  the  ch:ef  •*  moral  of  my  song  ;** 
and  on  this  point  alt  my  examples 
are  brought  to  bear.     1    reguid  it  as 
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the  great  truth  t6  the  support  of 
which  my  pen  has  devoted  itself; 
and  whoever  shall  rise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  these  epistles  deepW  impressed 
with  its  impofUnce,  will  atlord  me  the 

success    dearest   to     my    heart, 

tlie  hope  of  having  served,  in  some 
siDall  degree,  the  best  interests  of  the 
bumaii  race." 

The  poan  begins  by  describipg  a 
woman,  iu  who^e  ebtrmaiion,  from 
want  of  literary  cultui-e,  the  season 
of  youth  forms  the  most  delightful 
part  of  life ;  who  never  thinks  of  the 
durable  advantage  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  who  dreads  the  approach  of  age 
which  mutt  with  her  be  joyless  and 
dreary. 

**  i  ilr^e  Ui<  fire  nf  n  ofnin  —Mad  to  imm 
AJdi  ptm&^  ubd  jgiory  W^hU  his  mortal  span, 
l>eAt^m%  IfjrtJ,  l;c  ifihici  h%m\  yOiiih  to  age  5 
'I'ttc  hlcwipfiw  wurtor  or  the  bc^nlcd  cage  ; 
Burtiht,  ftaiTotf^^iriring  ^-^S  ki\  A^rilmorn« 
Puor  lir^1es«p«cni;cf  frtim  love  roscorn, 
WliUe  diinipli^  >MiJtb  Jier  uprtghtlv  cheek  adoru 
DiAnTiif  I.  fwtet  nj*C|  4  rtiat  innid  \ht  thorni  j 
A  fc'^f  ilii^ft  luian^  with  fa^cd  c>^amu  to  earth 
She  ■1,nk»,  4Pd  Jejivct  no  ve^tiffc  of  hfcr  Wrth. 
EVn  while  the  j-outh^  fcn  ]L^vc  *j>d  raptare  warm, 
iJ^hi  a  he  h  IF  I  ^<  u|J*>n  hcf  bc^iitroiu  form, 
Catrlfib?  ai*d  cold  \k  vkwtthe  ^>cauteoiia mtod, 
tor  virtue,  blba.  cttrnity  -ic-.l^nirJ. 

"  fidhiithmir  f.fcifp  hpcric\"  thorieitudlous looks; 
**  CMti!  wh'itih^kl  titiuty  Idm  frn^m  c/»bbedbookk; 
•'  SwcetJy  tfi  ij>rilt  iiiij  >.wcctJF  ah, lie  bc  thitiCj 
*^  Bcwir<r,  hot  ulun^e  th^t  tlliit|;iit;tot  line  !** 
Well  plciATtl  sht  hnn.vAin  tf^jr^kfjIiUghbthereyct; 
Well  pk^fd,  [[]  pracue  ^iM  in  ^rniles  CompUfc$  i 

ii^nd  irtn  rajideinni  tiitr  triflcr  he;  J^as  made. 

Tiie  gi'iw  rtvcTsed  bv  magkc  p>7Wfr  of  spleen, 

A  wcinkkd  kibi  ni^w  Th£  fdir  li  $<eh  ; 

'Jltcci  wiib  itic  icit  hU^i-.iJkoM]:;  r^^iemuftcope, 

Aitu  •lab  Willi  Juvenal  of  »ciii«  wab  Pope. 

Be  mine,  while  Truth  with  calm  and  anicss  grace 

Lifts  her  dear  mirror  to  the  female  face, 

with  Kteadier  hand  the  pencU's  task  to  guide, 

And  irina  blush  fVom  Man's  relenting  pride.'* 

Adam  is  introduced  as  a  ••  jo}  less,  hope- 
lOss,  indolent  creature,*'  uutil  he  meets 
Eve.  '1  his  tvtui  produces  a  ciiaiige  in 
both. 

•«  See  where  the  world's  new  muter  roanu  along, 
Vainlf  intelligent  and  idly  strong } 
Nark  his  loiie,  listlnsstcp  and  torpid  air, 
Hh  brow  of  densest  glo«nn  and  fixed  infantile  stve. 
Whose  sullen  lips  no  mother^  lips  have  prest. 
Nor  drawn«  sweet  labour  I  at  her  kindly  breast ; 
No  motAer's  voice  has  touched  ttut  slumbering  ear. 
Nor  glistening  eyt  beguiled  him  of  a  tear  ; 
L'^ve  nursed  not  him  with  tmfxX  endearing  wlki. 
Nor  woman  taught  the  sympathy  of  smiles  j 
Vacant  and  sad  hi«  rayless  glances  nill ; 
Nor  )oy  nor  tuipe  ilhimes  his  darkling  soul ; 
Ah !  haple^  worhlthat  such  a  wrctcli  obeys ! 
Ah  !  joyless  Adam,  though  a  WorM  he  sways. 
But  see  I— ciiey  meet  I— cJiey  gaae,  the  new  bora 

pair} 
Malt  now  the  wakening  yDuth. the  wondering  fafr: 
Sure  a  new  world  ttiat  moping  idiot  warms. 
Dilates  hi.  stature,  and  his  mien  informs  I 
A  brigiitercTunmn  tints  hb  gltWirig  cheek  1 
His  broaU  eye  klndks,  and  hli  giartccs  ^peak. 
bo  roll  the  ciuu«lt  from  some  vast  linountaiii's  bead, 
Meir  hito  mist,  andtlown  the  valRel  stttMd ; 
His  crags  and  caves  the  bursting  i»unbeam«  Hght, 
Andbttru  aiul  blaze  opvn  bis  topmost  iici);at  \ 


BT^a<  in  liill  day  he  lifts  flls towering citH^ 
And  (ire  celestial  spaurides  from  bis  breaiL 
Eve  mo,  how  changed  !  no  more  with  baby  graee 
The  smile  nirei  dimpling  o'er  hertracUesa  face. 
As  painted  meads  invitencr  for*        * 


loyinn  giance, 
earentmce : 


Or  hii^  with  Ifqoid  thiHl  berear  e 

With  down  cast  look  she  ataiMK  abaiht  and  u 

Now  jpaic,  now  rosv  red,  her  varyiog  cheeks 
Now  first  her  fluttteringbosdm  heaves  a  sigh. 
Now  fir^t  a  tear,  stands  trembling  in  her  eye; 
For  hark  I  the  youth,  as  krre  and  naturt  teach. 
Breathes  his  full  b<)som,  and  bitak*  fdrth  In  tfrnk  i 
His  quiverine  ttps  the  Winged  accent*  p.ut. 
And  pierce,  now  swift !  to  EveH  unguarded  bcMC 
Now.rose  complete  the  mlghtr  Maker^  plin. 
And  Eden  opened  ih  the  heart  of  nun ; 
iUndled  bv  Hope,  b^  gaitJe  love  refined, 
$wcet  converse  cheered  him,  and  a  kindred  mUl; 
Nor  deemed  that  He,  beneficent  and  jasi, 
In  woman's  hand  who  lodged  thissactcdtnat. 
For  man  aloii^  lier  conscious  soul  informed  ; 
For  min  alone  her  tenderer  bosom  Warmed  f 
Denied  to  her  the  cup  of  Icy  to  sip, 
Butliade  her  raise  it  tohugrcedv  Hp, 
FAor  instrument  of  bllst,  and  tool  of  ease^ 
Bum  but  to  serve,  existing  bnt  to  pieaae;— — 
*^o  ;•— -band  In  hand  the  happy  creature*  trod, 
like  thechUditn  of  nd  partial  God.** 


I 

A  skvich  IS  then  given  of  savage  life* 
and  4  the  oppression  and  subjection  d 
the  fecnale  kcx  by  barbarians.  In  in- 
voking her  friend',  to  whom  the  poem 
is  addressed,  to  follow  her  to  view  the 
savage  world.  Miss  Aik'm  make^  some 
Very    excellent  remarks. 

"  Fierce  on  thf  vie^the  savage  w«f1dsha)1  give, 
AiRi  all  the  ills  of  li^retcned  womln  there ; 
Unknown  to  her  fond  love's  romantic  glow. 
The  graceful  throbs  of  sentimental  woe, 
Tlie  play  uf  passions  and  the  feellagsP  strife 
That  weave  the  web  of  finely -chequered  Hfe. 
But  thou  possest,  unspoiled  by  tyrant  art. 
Of  the  large  empire  of  a  generous  heart, 
Tliou  wilt  not  scorn  plain^.at arc's  rudest  styaia* 
Nor  homely  mUeiy  claim  thy  sighs  in  vain. 
Come  then,  my  friend:  my  oevioos  wiy  pnnmki 
Pierce  every  cWme,  and  search  all  4gfs  tnrongh  , 
Stretch  vHue  and  wider  yet  thy  liberal  mind. 
And  grakp  the  sisterhood  of  womankind  : 
With  mmgllng  anger  mark,  and  conscious  prtdc* 
The  sex  by  whom  exalted  or  decried ;  # 
Cruiht  by  the  siivage,  fettered  by  Uie  slave. 
But  served,  but  honoured,  by  the  good  and  bnve.  ** 

Tiie  admiration  ot  sentimentality,  and 
the  sarcasms  ot  those  who  are  atraid  of 
the  approach  to  rationality  in  the  fe- 
male se^c,  have  tended  to  increase  the 
frivohty  so  common  amon^  the  unin- 
structfed.  Sbnie  may  think  that  fe- 
males bare  no  higher  destination  to 
atiain.  Trifiers  may  please  for  a 
tune  by  the  graces  ot  youth,  but  when 
aj^e  comes  tney  will  regret  that  the 
time  spent  in  irratibnal  pursuits  was 
not  employed  in  acquiring -s6l id  im- 
pi-ovemei»i.  I'heie  iriflers.  as  welV  as 
the  mere  domestic  drudges  whose  views 
never  nse  to  ju&t  ideas  of  intellectual 
e^tteilt-nce,  are  Heli  depicted  by  tms 
writt-r:' 

«*  0  \  va^iAwtniViafy  of  a  slavish  lot ! 

They  sAi,  they  spint  they  die  and  are foigot.'* 

1  hus»e  who  cultivate  their  minds,  and 
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lay  in  a  store  of  useful  koowledge,  will 
ne^er  feel  ennui.  It  is  education  alone 
wbich  makes  the  diiference  in  in- 
tellectual capacity  between  the  sexes ; 
if  women  always  had  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  were  not 
afraid  to  avow  their  acquirements  lest 
thc^  should  be  ridiculed  by  the 
thoughtless,  tltey  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  other  sex  in  every  valuable  and 
useful  atlainiDent.  The  ditference  in 
the  maimer  of  educating  t tie, sexes,  com* 
mei2ces  xw  infemcy,  and  occasions  much 
of  the  diversity  of  character,  exempli- 
fied in  their  pursuits  througn  life,  ihe 
boy  frequently  ii  forced  to  apply  to  his 
tasks,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  study, 
while  (he  education  of  the  girl  is  ne- 
glected either  through  the  ignorance  or 
mistaken  no(ions  of  the  parents.  Iri 
iilng  accomplishments  are  taught, 
at  Urge  boarding-schools,  or  by  a 
fashionable  governess,  and  the  attention 
of  the  female  is  solely  turned  to  ieek 
to  please  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
the  most  important  parts  of  education. 
KducatioD  thus  misdirected  has  a  ten*  . 
dency  to  make  women  mere  pleasing 
toys  for  the  pasising  hour,  and  music, 
drawing,  and  dancing,  are  made  the 
chief  objects  of  study.  With  boys  thev 
arc  only  secondary  objects,  but  witli 
some  women  every  tiling.  Hence  we 
ntay  see  the  ditference  between  the 
sexes  thus  instructed.    Wliere  women 

I  have  been  well  educated,  they  liafe 
shown  ^  inferiority  of  intellect,  and 
iostances  of  many  women  breaking 
through  all  the  obstructu>ns  to  improve- 
nient,  and  vibdi«ating  the  dignity  of 
their  sex  are  frequent.  In  the  eaer- 
getic  language  of  this  able  vindicator  of 

I     women. 

I  **  Soab  have  no  aez ;  suhUmed  by  virtue**  lore 

Alike  they  «corn  the  carduand  try  to  mmt  ; 
Buoyant  alike  on  daring  wing  they  rise, 
As  emnlatlon  nerves  them  for  the  akkak" 

A  view  is  taken  of  Atnens,  oi  ancient 
Home ;  of  the  christian  religion,  and  of 
its  abuse  in  the  rise  o^  superstition  and 
monastic  institutions;  and  of  the  various 
modihcations  thus  imposed  on  the  fe- 
male character ;  she  then  continues : 

I         **  Still  as  I  ga«c  what  mingled  throngs  appear  I 
What  v;irying  accents  rush  upon  my  car  ! 

I      Stem^'awtuI,  chaftc,  in  savage  freedom  bied. 
Here,  German  matrons  shouc  o'er  Varu«  dead  1 
llicre,  Linguid  beautieit,  *mid  a  haram's  gloom, 
InjealooK  bickerings  pine  a  way  their  bloem  ; 
Here^  wen  dtsscmbuii]<  wicii  a  decent  pride, 
Tlievicdm-widow  lave«  in  Gangc.*  tide, 
Clatps  the  loathed  corse,  invites  the  diraded  flame, 
And  dies  in  anguish,  not  to  li^e  whh  ahame. 
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I  torn,  and  meet  the  animated  glance 

Shot  by  the  dames  of  gay  seducUvr  France ; 

Then  melting,  catch  the  gaze,  so  fand,  w  inlld. 

Some  English  mother  ben(&  upon  lier  child . 

A  thoueht,  a  look,  a  line,  the  meanest  aKk, 

To  swell  my  growing  tale,and  lengthen  out  my  task.** 

A  survey  is  Uken  or  the  i  urkish 
harani,  the  imbecile  character  of  the 
woraen,  and  the  iiaugijty,  yrt  contempt- 
ible manners  of  the  ineu  ;  she  jusilv' 
remarks, 

•'  MaOf  «wnp  the  moral  on  thy  haughty  miml. 
Degrade  the  sex,  and  thou  degrad'sc  the  klod.^ 

Ill  speaking  ot  anci*-nt  u  iinany,  she 
finely  contrasts  ihe  m4liners  of  those 
countries  wiierc  the  women  are  con"- 
sidert'das  mere  slaves,  and  the  Germans  ' 
who  generou>ly  treat  their  wive»  and 
daughters  as  their  companions  and 
friends  r 

••  Mark  the  bold  contrast  I  hail,  my  friend,  with 
The  generous  lun  of  German  liberty  :  ran:, 

Bart»rian  !  yes :  To  spread  the  whigcd  sail 
Of  venturous  Commerce  to  the  speeiUng  gale. 
To  ufge  his  ploughshare  o'er  the  conquered  soil. 
And  cam  from  culture's  h^d  tlic  mecu  of  toil. 
As  yet  he  knew  not  j  nunst  :imid  alanr.s. 
His  care  was  freedom,  his  rude  trade  was  arms  : 
But  this  he  knew ;  to  woman's feclitig  j.cart 
Itk  best,  its  dearest  tribute  to  Impart ; 
Not  the  cheap  falsehoods  of  a  flatUrirjf  strain. 
Nor  kile  gauus,  vaki  4ncewe  to  the  vain ; 
But  such  nigh  fellowship,  such  honoured  life 
As  ttirowir  aglory  round  the  exulting  wife, 
Seats  her  revered,  Kublime,  on  Virtue**  throne, 
judge  of  his  lionour,  guardian  of  her  own. 
Dear  wa*  to  him  the  birth-right  of  the  free; 
More  welcome  death  than  her  caprivity  l 
And  hence  his  valour's  rude  but  vigoroiu  stroke 
Siunoed  Rome,  and wiappcd  her  vAUilyhttcdyokc.*» 
Chivalry  is  personihed;    his  courage, 
.his  devoiion  to  ihe  ladies,  iiis  romantic 
love,  "  Love's  gallai»l  martyr,  lionour's 
generous  ciiilu ;"  the  lady  is  dt;scribecl 
as  endowed  with  all  viitues  am'  graces, 
but  found  lo  be  an  imaginary  'leiiig. 

**Bur  sajr,  this  paragon,  this  nuitchless  fair. 
Trod  she  this  care -crazed  earth  ?  No— 4)om  of  air  i  ' 
A  flitthig  dream,  a  raiiiiww  of  th«  m  ad,— 
Tile  tanpting  glory  leaves  my  graij;  behind  j 
Formed  for  no  rugged  clime,  i.o  buibarous  age, 
bhe  blooms  in  fairy  land  the  grace  uf  bpcucer's  page.* 

Ga  lanlry,  rne  parasite  huj  ueitroyer 
of  ihe  tf male  sex,  .<  lliCii  characienzed: 

••New  to  the  discipline  of  good  ant'  ill. 
Unformed  of  inan»ers,  impotent  oi  will. 
What  iniwt  oi  empire  seized  the  giddy  trsdn  I 
Man  oowed  obsequiOiis,  aad  deferred  the  rein ; 
(So  Mars  on  Venus  smiled  In  courts  .ibr»vc, 
80  crouclied  i;i  all  the  loy^cy  oflovc,) 
Ah  1  feigned  humfiitv  to  scum  lUkul, 
That  jtoops  to  conquer,  daitcri  to  deride  I 
JUeam,  thoughtless  woman.  Icam  his  arts  to  sam« 
And  dread  thatCEariul  porcc»t— x*«/i;tf  man. 
Dread  Uie  gay  form  whom  auw,  her  tavcmrkc  birth. 
Some  amlllng  mischief  Uirusts  upon  the  earth 
Veiled  in  a  scented  cloud  ;— .t  mcJts,  and  see 
Come  dancing  forth  tne  pluncom  GalUutiy. 
His  arc  t  c  loWly  bOw,  the  ado  Ing  ah, 
The^tie  itivc  cyC  thji  dwells  upon  i.u-  fairs 
His  the  soft  tone  to  gruce  a  ttndt;  uuc, 
Aod  Ifls  the  flattinng  ^i^\\%  lixu  tv>«)re  prevail ; 
Ub  the  whole  artof  love i— out  all  is  <iil. 
For  kindly  Nature  never  w^nricd  his  neart; 
No  tMxdy  kik^t  with  WQss^fcdvssioi^  I»mA^ 
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He  roamt  orf  Honenv'i  pflgrfmaee  the  land  > 
Noavrivl  chamiilon  vowed  U  virtue's  aid 
He  flines  his  buckler  o'er  the  trembling  maid  %. 
So  hiffh  enthusiast  tn  lib  peerle-v.  love 
Hepl^htspuitvows,  ami  registered  above  }••— 
Canker  of  Innocence  I  he  thrca  ateasc. 
His  only  care  his  waotun  self  to  pkase  : 
Hymen's  dear  tie,  for  hi.n  a  sordid  league 
K>dth\  ambition,  at.ricc,  or!ncriguc. 
He  acorns,  lir  tramylcs,and  Iiisultmg  beam 
To  other kiirines  Lu incense, and  hit  prayers; 
There,  tkHlad  in  pcrftdv,  he  hangs  to  view 
A  huMbcd  fiiMerfes  paaskm  never  knew->«iw 
Liveries  thatibveby  'cleurapli  c«nvey, 
Lines  traced  in  niood,  and  quaiat  aicrastic  \a.y^*mm 
foor  trIAct  all  i^-bnt  trifles  poor  as  tkeae 
Cheat  the  coM  heart,  the  vagiant  laney  seisf, 
Fran  sober  Iotc^  from  ialthnil  duty  wean. 
And  Mil  to  fnr  aiMl  4a  the  frnded  Ctpeeii> 

The  attention  is  tlien  turtircl  to 
SwHieriand,  which  is  deticribed  as  still 
virtuous  though.  opprea»ed  bj  France; 
aiid  the  important  maxim  is  iixukutM 
that  without  pure  morab  there  can  be 
no  true  public  spirit,  or  patriotism,  in 
the  proper  sene  ot  ihf  word. 

*■  Pufr  wa^  theh»rt  ot  IwlEierLind,  n-Ticn  Tell 
Aimed:  c^ie  aiv ending  itiafc^  ^i^4  <.r\td**  Reiiei  P" 
Vurt  ViM  li^e  ieL7-di:fi>M  ^looO  that  dvcd 
The  mangled  bre^t  of  lier  bdd  Wlnk^irr  i^l ; 
Wnwt  werethf  moyfitainhaitau  whencrlpimlag  out 
Thepitftot  tunrein  rus^irdiaiLiLJ  gave  the  lOUt* 
WKefcriiH  tiiic  [tih  (>f  boflM  to  tcil  mjjiklnd 
'*  ThlJ  mpdiintrnt  the  ipoikr  left  bf  hini]." 
KuT  virtue  vci  had  Acdner  rock»l>ftiU  twvier 
Vt^hen  CiAv\*i  ifilrudkic  dcmDn  4rUDk  vith  pawcff 
f-iiwhi  «>n  thii  pMi^kc  :  siiuail^t]  hcfijiiJtiU 
A  ^i>4run  fortitude  ciultAtned  jouna. 
KApt  by  4  fir?  dftpjLtr,  tLi<;  maid,  the  wife, 
Om^^cd  hy  t^icit  ritroes^iiiik  an  J  fired  t|ie  JtHfe-iMa 
The  Ptj-lle  vicUJtwu,^^-* — liuT  upprcfi^  bctuy<jd» 
*clJ.  I  he  hri^vT  patriot  lew,  no  iHthd  to  aid. 
T^lCii  lipatksiii  ^  itt^rrm  of  a  J*'C!/i  »rvcif , 
'1  iKTf  died  U{MW  thcu  mutiitteu  t(m:iirf'4  blv. 
Died  not  Li  \  aut,— — to  stamp  on  that  proud  Kunt 
The  weight  f>t  vengeance  and  the  curse  of  shame* 
riant  (iiy  bright  e^jies  o'er  each  prostrate  realm « 
Audacious  Irance  land  headlong  from  his  hehn 
Lacb  doafaig  steenman^dash,-— ^ut  hope  not  thou. 
Amid  tlie  plundered  baubles  of  thy  brow, 
To  twine  a  wreath  from  Freedom'*  i^acred  tnej 
Jt  bloiuBf  wiib  Vinue/but  it  dies  with  thee." 

In  luentioning  tbe  i'Viuch  Kevelu- 
lion.  Miss  Aikui  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
Madame  Roland,  wriose  excellent  un- 
derstanohig  directed  to  noble  purposes, 
reiMiercd  ber  an  ornament  to  tne  female 
sex.  After  this  long  Hjght  through  dis- 
tant kingdoms,  we  are  brought  back  to 
England. 

<*  To  healths  domestic  and  the  shelceriof  boifcr.** 
where 

**  Our  ^flmoroos  mothers,  from  Invading  itrlfe. 
Wrapt  in  a  meek  monotony  cMife, 
Hombtv  content  to  pace  ^vitii  duteous  round,— - 
Their  Uttle  w<n-kl,  che  dear  clorac^tic  ground. 
Warus  ofproteciiug  man,  nor  dared  to  claim. 
Nor  d«red  to  virlKh,  thcdangerous  meed  of  fame. 
Till,  snatched  in  triumph  from  his  ancient  tomb, 
Tlie  lamp  of  learning  biased  upon  tne  gtoom. 
And  wide  around  to  kindling  hope  revealed 
The  bhKMllcss  cuntest  of  a  Mbier  ftcM, 
And  courteous  u  istiom  to  Uie bashAii  tlirong 
Waved  his  pore  iia«id,atul  beckoned  then,  along.** 

We  oow  arnve  at  the  pcMOu  when 
feiDal«  t^nwttQft  mm  m  kuie  aittadcd 


to,  and  a  deserved  compliment  is  paid 
to  Sir  Ihomas  More  for  his  rare  in 
instructing  his  daughters.  His  daogb- 
ter  Margaret  wrote^with  elegance,  both 
in  English  and  Latin;  in  Uie  latter  lan- 
guage her  style  ua^  so  purr  that  inas^- 
could  scarcely  believe  her  con)v>o^l- 
tious  were  ihe  uoik  ot  a  female  A  tri- 
bute is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lad/ 
Jane  Grey,  Lady  Kussill,  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the^Mdow  and  -historiaa 
of  her  patriotic  and  amiable  husband* 
Colonel  Hutcliinsoii  ;  she  is  thus  ele- 
gartily  apo».rophiz<  d. 

**  Bof  Cheo  pore  partner  of  man^  noble  cposcr 
Take  generoes  Hutchinson,  this  hearth  ap^aiiv  ; 
nVas  thine  tti  stem  a  faul  and  ai^ry  If dc, 
A  nigliMKil'd  helpmate  at  the  patiiot**  si  det 
Then  cist  sad  relict  I  on  an  angry  shore, 
AH  wreckt .  aU  lost,  the  gallant  stfoggie  o^« 
Yrt,  greatly  constant  to  a  hosbaninlrast. 
True  to  t)te  joyful  memory  of  the  jnst, 
Chkie  back  thy  tears,  oplut  thy  mourning  ten4l» 
And  live  the  hfgh  birtoran  of  the  dead  } 
Knock  at  thv  children's  b>easta,  and  cry  with  Mide, 
Thw  lived  e«r  patriot,  thw  our  nartyr  4kA'r* 

Queer.  L.  zabelh  is  dettcribeti  io 
rather  to<*  ttaltermg  terms.  She  was  si 
grctt/  Smeen,  but  she  was  not  as  amiable 
character,  i  ne  greatness  of  ber  mind 
on  many  occasions,  could  not  exempt 
ber  from  tbe  despicable  rivalship  vf 
beauty  and  the  det^ire  of  admiral  ion, 
which  she  suftiered  to  display  tbeni* 
selves  on  many  occasions,  particular! j 
in  her  conduct  towards  Mary  Queen 
of  Scois.  She  was  hisiucert,  and  vaiif 
ot  her  literal  y  tsilents  ;  yet  there  are 
many  allowances  to  be  ntade  tor  her 
when  v\e  consider  that  she  vfm  }^r* 
petua  ly  assailed  by  servile  homage  on 
the  thione,  and  it  re<)uires  more  rban 
common  sfrenglh  of  mind  to  remain 
nniitiured  by  the  Combination  of  flattery 
and  power.  1  ne  truth,  especially  dis- 
agreeable truth,  cuuld  seldom  reaeb 
her  ears  6he  had,  however,  great 
talents  for  governing,  she  possessed 
conrage  and  activity,  and  she  ^tna^^ 
ized  men  of  talents,  she 

**  Flashed  on  Spencer^  daaeling  sig)kt 
Long  meteor-streams  and  traHs  of  lalry  Ugbt  ^ 
Twlnlded  on  Shakespear*s  lowly  Kit,  and  ned 
A  smile  of  tove  od  Bacon^  boytsh  head.** 

^Englishmen  are  exhorted  in  the  fellow* 

ing  energetic   manner  to  promote  the 

mental  improvement  ot  females,  and  to 

treat  them  as  triends,  not  as  inleriors. 

**  Sofia  «f  fsir  AlUon,  tender,  hravc,  tiacere* 
Ae  this  tile  straiu;  an  earnest  sunpliant  hear  f 
reel  that  when  Hciven,  evolved  ita  perfect  plan, 
€rowt:cd  u :  JMt<  ^iit,  fiett  gifts  cransbortcd  mtat. 
It  friT!!  cu  au  crciore  of  ignoble  strain, 
or  iitart  unteadmbUt  obtuaeofbraln  j 
(Such  had  cot  lilicd  the  lolitsry  Yoid,  ^ 
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K«  mA  Uifoorfe  tteir  tfoipadiief  emplofed) 

l^atmdtf  tratBM{  oqawtdy  ketn 
To fectt  to  know:    Ae  generoiM  Ui«n,  nahiiul 
YooroarbaiQiu  AafWes,  kNMCch«fo9ale  mindj 
AMks  n.:w  ftf^bCf  »  iMCraKt  itH  «»r«rii]gwifi|^ 
Aadgaidc  its  taUvt  tu  Witdom^  {witst  tpring : 
>inoQre  ^a  gctiereui.  vtth  fratcnul  heart 
t9Mm.tJjc(Urlbtazlr»t>  ynoMily  oart ; 
8oomt9otbefl4Ct«rer%  Inttie  i>eJlumwtoe» 
KorSeca  thote  foUki  clue  your«dves  dopbe. 
F«  fM»  bflcbt  d;uif bten  oia  lamlreoowncd* 
Bf  9Bi£o»  bic«t,  by  ^lortoo*  FrveOum  croMrncd} 
C«fe  Itta  poOihc  privacy,  concent 

2*  Cnce,  not  dhon,  cbjc  lot  that  .latore  Icikt, 
e  r  jun  cbe  joys  of  boii^e,  ^ectkm'«  charqM. 
Add  lafaati  cunginy  wlzb  carealns  amu :  ' 
Ygvi  too  Ue  boon,  off  l-aste^  wbok  g^den  free* 
T0  Block  at  wlU  her  bright  Hesperian  cree, 
Uadieckt  tJie  wreath  <?  each  hUr mjst  aamuitf, 
Aod  fiU  your  lap  wicfi  amaranthiae  biovia^ 
^rcM  eager  on ;  of  tbb  great  art  poMcst, 
T««eiee  chegood.tof6Ik>w«tlUthebett; 
ny  the  p«lc  iani|>»  expk»re  the  breathing  ptgi^ 
Aad  catch  the  loul  ot  each  Immortal  age. 
Stdkes  the  pure  bard  Us  old  romantle  lyre  f 
Uc  nigh  Bdp.'Msbe.warm,  let  ▲ouiet  ArieX  \xm^9. 
MM  Hwtory  speak  ?  drink  in  Iter  loftleittone, 
Aad  be  Curaellafk  viitoetaU  your  own. 
Twmetf -endowed,  thus  anned  for  every «at^ 
iniifuve,  escel.  mnaooac,  subdue  wur  Cite  t 
*•  ihafl  at  leogoi  enllgbtened  man  Shoe 
i  That  MarWiatkpoMeearad  on  half  ttie  race. 
His  rode  fordaaier^  riiame  )  and  pleased  conliBM, 
n*  yours  10  elevate,  *tls  yours  to  Diea«s 
ToorhHerettoae  wAthhMi  your  hopes  the  aaoei^ 
»«k  peace  hi  Ule,  In  death  undytag  fame,  > 

AadbHss  In  worlds  beyond  the  spectes*  general  aim.  > 
**  Uig'shaU  hecry,  «*  O  MTonuui,  i^  !  be  Aoe  I 


Mr  deeve^  tho^its,  mteU^eenCSivkle ; 
WHeo  right  omfirmoM,  anovrheii erring  goUt | 
SHOta  attmy cares,  Inall  ay  virtues  blcm., 
Airi^^y  sister,  be  at  length  my  friend.* 

'I1it  poems  are  dedicaied  to  her  tister- 


in  law  Mm.  Charles  Rochemoot  Aikio, 
daughter  of  the.  late  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, thttt  uiidaiialed  martyr  in  the 
cau^e  of  liberty,  wliote  care  iu  the  edu- 
cation of  his  dau^'.ter  is  thus  elegantly 
and  feehn^ly  describ  d,  in  the  coiicUid- 
iug  lines  ot  the  poem. 

^  Anna,  brewell !  O  splrlr  richly  fought 
With  all  that  foetis  the  noble  growth  wthou^t  1 
(For  not  the  Roman,  ikx  the  attic  store. 
Nor  po«c*«  song,  nor  rererciid  sages*  lore, 
T^tnee  *  Wakefield's  liberal  love  denied. 
His  chOd  and  Mend,  his  pupU  And  his  pride,) 
Whose  hfe  of  female  iovellncts  shall  teach 
The  llnisht  charm  that  precept  falls  to  readi  s— » 
Bom  to«iclight,Jn^tructed  to  excel, 
li^jodgc,  my  iM«r,taU this  hearts OueweQI'* 

We  highly  recommend  this  book  to 
the  peiu^l  of  our  readers,  confident  that 
they  cannot  read  it  without  having  4 
fQore  eyalted  idea  of  the  female  seXi  and 
on  tins  account  we  hare  made  long  ex. . 
traptsofthe  miscellaneous  poems,  which 
compose  the  rcipainder  of  the  volume  ; 
"  the  Ode  to  Cambria,**  excels  in  fine 
panning,  and  the  lines  Af  to  the  memory 
ofihei^teRev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,**  in 
true  sensibility  aqd  feeling,  The  whole  of 
the  poems  have  the  cliaracter'istic  of  geu- 
uine  poetry*  *'  i'hoMghu  that  breatne, 
and  words  that  bu/^>  and  are  unlike 
those  epheipera)  poiems  which  leave 
little  impressiui^  01^  Uiif  i^eiMory  after 
tiie  book  is  doted. 
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Extract  (f  a  Letter  from  Dr,  LewiM 
pTq»k,*  firtt  Fhysiem  to  the 
Bashaw  cf  Jannim,  to  a  gentUmoB 
at  Paris.  ' 

\  »T^HE  interest  you  have  always  feh 

1    in  every  thing  that  concerns  mf  • 

ieadi  me  to  prcsMW«>  ^^tX  you  will  be 


•  Di.  Frauk  w»e  in  Egypt,  practwmg 
*i  a  physician,  when  the  French  in- 
leaded  that  cpantry.  He  then  euteretl 
iflto  t^  Freijch  service,  and  returned 
to  Fraoce  with  tl^e  last  division  of  the 
French  trMpps.  Puriog  bis  sUy  at  Paria, 
bepabli«h«d  io  the  Moiii/eirr  acv/eral  iu* 
tcrestiiig  pieces  respecting  £gypif  and 
nrrote  a  abort  pampbiet  oa  the  trade  of  tie 
Negroes  to  Cairo.  After  having  had  the 
faf»tnj»tendAn«a  «rf  j^yer^l  ho^ipiM^s  U| 


glad  to  hear  some  news  of  «|C,  its  w^\ 
as  of  the  country  where  I  live.  4^  chai9 
of  circumstances,  which  it  is  jvntveces 
sary  to  pariicul  irize,  preveptjrd  my 
writing  sooner.  Though  I  can^ojt  say 
1  find  every  thing  as  1  cc  «  fl  wisfy  io 
this  country,  t  have  every  reason  io 
be  ^isfied  with  the  bashaw.  He  is 
a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and  of 
unparalleiled  alfabtlity.  He  has  a  par^ 
ticular  preitilection  for  the  French  na- 
tion ;  and  no  man  m)  highly  values  the 
grejit  (|ii  ilities  of  the  hero  bv  whom  the 

wbrft  Was  fui nie«  ly  Pi«*<iaiont,  he  went  to 
Jannina,  under  the  character  of  first  phy- 
sician to  tite  Bashaw,  on  the  feeonONi  •• 
d^tioo  of  hia  ftlat^o^  the  efOebnrted  I>v 
FraAkt  then  of  Vicuua,  but  now  ol  Wiiaa» 
wbaiia  |^u|»il  h^  bad  baea. 
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vast  empire  of  the  French  i«  governed. 
Faf  from  being  obliged  to  appear  at  his 
court  in  the  Oriental  dress,  he  likes  lo 
see  inv  in  my  Fraich  physician's  uni- 
form, whicti  I  wear  every  day  with  tlic 
sam*.»  ficedo'.n,  as  if  1  were  m  France. 
On  setting  ou»  irom  Corfu  for  Janniiia, 
you   nrav   go  by  ihe  way  of  Prevesa, 
laful   at  'Suagora,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Arta;    or    cross  tlie    arm   of    the 
&ea    and   land  at  ^anti  QuaranU.     As 
the   nassa-e  across  the    gulf   ot    Sala- 
gora  IS  u  uch  lonfeer,  1   preferied^that 
by  St.  Quarauia.    From  ArU,  wlucli 
is  four  leagues    from    Salagora.    the 
distance  to  Jannina    is    ten  leagues  ; 
while  from  St.  Quaranta    it    is   four 
and  iwenty,  whicn  requires  three  days 
journey.     Wliat  at  present  bears   tue 
name  of  8i.  Qua.  anta  consists  of  two 
houses   inhabited    by   officers  of   the 
customs.     At  some   distance  arc  seen 
the  remaining  ruins  of   the   old  city 
of  that  name,  but  they  exhibit  nothmg 
worthy  of  notice.    Not  being  able  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for 
the  conveyance    of    my    fanuly    and 
baggage,   I  wa*  obliged  to  spend  the 
night  at  St.  Qiaranta.    The  rext  day 
1  proceeded  to  Delvins.  which  is  four 
leagues  distant.       Ibis  city,  though  it 
cannot  be    called    large,    occupies    a 
great  extent    of  ground,    the    houses 
standing  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  from  one  another.    On  a 
tolerably   nigh  h.ll   there    is    a  little 
fort,   Which  might    make   a    vigoruus 
defence  on    occasion,   if  it  were  well 
provided  with  guns. 

The  night  foTlov^ing  I  slept  at  Del- 
vinakio,/a  large  village  in  a  pleasant 
situation.  I  had  good  reason  to  thai.k 
divine  Providence  for  my  having  ac- 
complished this  part  of  my  journey 
without  ai  #  I  dent ;  as,  if  1  had  not 
had  a  surefooted  horse,  I  must  have 
been  killed  a  hundred  times  over;* 
for  half  the  time  we  travelled  on  the 
8i<les  of  piecipices,  hlling  us  wiih 
horror,  and  capable  of  mtimidating 
the  most  uurejiid  traveller.  ' 

♦ThiKbull.madebya  German.  I  am  in- 
clined lo  j'l  *« «'  to  the  accouht  of  th«Fieiich 
l«iiguair<'  ;  .vhioh,  much  as  it  has  been 
praisf<i,  by  in  se  who  wticlerstand  i», 
and'hv  th(»»e  «:'o  do  not,  for  if'  pre- 
cUk  ii,  appears  to  ">«•  to  be  th«  nat.ve 
iMii^uage ot  bttlU|  a«  weli  at  of  H>p«*^ 


[Aug. 


The    third    day,    after    travelling 
twelve  leagues  more  in  terrible  road*. 

I  arrived  at  Jannina  ;  much  regretting 
that  I  ha<l  not  gone  by  the  way  of 
Prevesa,  Salagora,  and  Arta,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any 
thing  to  eat  in  this  part  of  Albania. 

The  citv  of  Jannina  does  not  stand 
in  a*  spacious  plain,  as  many  geo- 
graphical writers  say ;  but  m  a  large 
vale,  and  on  the  border  of  a  fine 
lake.  Part  ot  the  city  is  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  I  he  principal 
street,  which  runs  through  it  irwn 
one  end  lo  the  other,  is  tolerably 
handsome.  On  a  neck  of  land  run- 
ning out  into  the  lake,  which  migbt 
be  called  a  peninsula,  is  erected  Uie 
castle,  in  which  the    bashaw  reside*. 

I I  is  on  the  highest  part  ot  Hie  neck 
of  land,  and  in  great  measure  sur- 
rounded by  rocky  precipices.  Before 
the  time  of  the  present  bishaw  it  was 
a  shapeless  mass  of  old  houses,  which 
have  been  pulled  down  one  alter  anotlier, 
to  make  room  for  the  present  buildings. 
It  has  not  the  regular  appearance  ad- 
mired in  France,  but  U  is  ple^ising 
enough  to  the  eye. 

Ihe  palace  of  the  bashaw,  as  well  as 
many  other  houses  of  private  per- 
sons built  on  this  peninsula,  is-  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  on  which 
qannons  are  planted.  Opposite  the 
castle,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is 
an  island,  on  which  have  been  built 
several  convents,  and  a  village,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  which  employ  them- 
selves  occasionally  in  cutting  wood, 
and  at  other  times  in  hshing.  The 
lake  abounds  with  fish,  but  four  or 
hve  kinds  only  ^re  brought  to  mar- 
ket. A  great  many  fine  craw  h-»h  are 
caught  in  it,  and  frogs  of  a  prodigu>D> 
sizfi ;    but   these  the  Greeks  h-^vc  in 


bok.  In  fact  I  have  long  observed,  that 
you  can  Fcaicely  lake  up  a  French  writtr 
without  stumbling  on  bulls  more  or  lets 
frequtiJiUy  :  and  this  even  on  scientific 
subj-icii,  v/bere  you  would  expect  to  meet 
wUh  tbe  most  pi-eeise  idea.*,  and  couse- 
quently  language  free  from  this  defect, 
1  cannot  therefore  but  ascribe  it  to  the 
geniuK  of  the  French  nAtidn  ;  that  geoinx 
which  make!)  a  mountmn  of  every  mnle- 
hiM,  and  an  ocean  of  a  bucket  of  water. 
'  AnglicUs.  -     • 
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sQch  abhorrpflce,    that  it  is   difficult 
to  procure  tlicm. 

Jaiuiina  is  not  a  very  ancient  city, 
but  was  probably  begun  in  the  liihe 
of  the  lower  empire.  One  Joanni 
is  said  to  have  been  the.  founder, 
and  to  have  begun  «ith  fortifying  one 
•f  the  points  of  the  peninsula, 
where  traces  of  the  ancient  castle 
are  ^till  to  be  seep. 

I  must  now  say  something  of  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  Jannina  i^  in  tnat  part  of 
the  ancient  Epirus,  which  was  called 
the  country  of  t|ie  Molossi ;  but  the 
modern  people  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  ancient.  '\  heir  cha- 
racier  lias  been  modelled  in  succrt- 
sion  by  '  the  Romans,  the  Spaniaids, 
the  Nonnaiis.  and  the  Turks  ;  and 
which  is  stiil  worse,  by  a  religion 
mangled  with  various  super^titiens.-*- 
1  he  Greeks  of  this  country  are  igno- 
raiit,  triHing,  tickle,  and  ot|en  treach- 
erous. Men  of  any  knowledge  or 
probiiy  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  the  cities;  and  these  are 
more  inclined  to  trade,  than  to  any 
other  occupation.  A  Greek  is  natu- 
rally gay,  and  fond  ^of  dancing,  feast- 
ing, &c.  The  women  are  handsome  ; 
and  \i  they  enjoyed  as  much  liberty 
a^  in  t  raoce,  appear  capable  of  avail- 
ing Uiemselves  of  it. 

Dr.  Lewis  FaienUn,  member  of 
the  academy,  and  of  the  medical 
society  at  Marseilles,  has  proposed  a 
plan  tor  a  reward  to  be  decreed 
to  Dr.  Edward  Jcnner.  it  is  ten 
yean,  says  Dr.  V.  since  Doctor 
ienner  ascertained,  that  vacciji- 
atiou  }s  a  certain  preservative  agatn:»t 
the  small  pox.  it  \^  more  than  ihirtf 
since  lie  imt  examined  into  the  na- 
ture of  cpw-pox«  it  is  nine  since 
be  published  his  valuably  discovery ; 
and  seven  smce  his  practice  was  m- 
troduced  iiito  France.  It  is  now 
disseminated  throughput  almost  every 
part  of  the  Qiobe;  million^  of  in- 
dividuals have  experienced  it:^  bene- 
ficial effects  ;  and  every  day  iti  mark* 
ed  by  numerous  and  uniform  in- 
stances of  its  >uccess.  Iwo  years 
had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the  ques- 
tion appeared  to  tie  completely  solved, 
and  s^t  present  there  (.anuot  reiuain 
a  doubt,  but  the  ipo^t  loathsome  and 
destructive  of  diseases  may  be  an- 
niliilated  by  means  of  vaccinatioo. 


What  thanks  do  w!^  not  owe  to 
the  author  ot  this  new  method  ?  all 
nations  shuwc^r  on  him  their  benedic- 
tions. Every  country,  every  town, 
would  g)adly  h^ve  it  in  its  power 
toofiFer  hiii)  a  civic  crown  ;  and  every 
individual,  to  express  hi^  gratitude } 
What  iportai  ever  rendered  a  greater 
benefit  to  society  ?  No  reward,  no 
title,  is  an  adequatjc  compensation  for 
it.  i'he  noble  and  generous  manner^ 
in  ^vhlcll  Jenner  promulgated  the 
knovr  ledge  he  had  acquired,  and  his 
eagerness  to  make  public  the  results 
of  tiis  experiments,  are  atH>ve  all 
praise.  As  the  object  was  a  grand 
revolution  in  this  important  branch 
of  physic,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatuies,  by  a  practice  as  simple  as 
extraonliuary  ;  he  thought  nothing  of 
the  tijiie,  the  labour  or  expense,  in- 
curred by  a  correspondence  of  im- 
men-^e  extent;  provided  he  could 
but  ensure  its  spcc^ss. 

The  physicians  of  France  were  not 
the  last,  to  declare  him  the  beuejac- 
tor  of  mankind,  and  thus  he  has  been 

f proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
ic. '1  he  central  committer,  of  vac- 
cination established  at  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  government,  to  which  the 
French  are  indebted  for  the  first  trials 
of  the  new  inoculation,  as  well  a* 
for  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  zeal  of  its  members,  says* 
in  the  report  which  it  published  in 
1803  :  '*  1  he  committee  cannot  con- 
clude this  report  of  its  proceedings. 
Without  paying,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
subscribers,  a  just  tribute  of  grati* 
tude  to  the  illustrious  author  ot  the 
discovery,  Dr.  Jeimer,  who  most 
henceforward  be  ranked  among  those 
men,  who  have  done  most  honour  to 
science,  and  the  greatest  service  to 
mankind.'' 

The  reward  bestowed  on  Jenner, 
by  the  British  Tarliament  in  1802^ 
though  accompanied  with  many  ho. 
nourable  expressions,  was  murh  too 
little  for  the  incalculable  advantages 
arising  from  his  discovery.  1  hat  thtjj 
English  nation,  in  the  relffn  of  queen 
Anne,  should  have  loaded  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  with  honours  ;  that, 
as  a  reward  ot  his  vie  tor ie^,  it  should 
have  given  him  the  estate  of  Wood- 
stock, proudly  (;)uiit  the  magnificeiiC 
palace  of  Wenheim,  and  elected  on 
an  emioence   in  iu  i>ark»    a  superli 
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monument,  the  btse  of  which  covered 
Mrith  inscriptions,  attests  his  warhke 
exploits,  and  supports  a  statue  of 
that  general;  excites  in  us  no  as- 
tonishment. Hut  it  is  the  more  sur« 
prizing,  that  such  a  nation  should 
liave  done  nothing  more  lor  Jenner, 
since  1802.*  We  only  obsenre,  that 
in  1805  the  lord  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  London^  pve  him  a  tes- 
timony of  the  public  gratitude,  by 
voting  him  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
in  a  gold  box  set  with  .diamonds. 

Many  inhabitants  of  the  £ast  Indies, 
particularlv  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 
struck  with  the  smaUness  of  his  par- 
liamentary remuneration,  Have  just 
opened  a  subscription,  the  pruduce  of 
mhigti  is  to  be  offered  to  Jenner, 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the 
means  of  extirpating  the  most  des- 
tructive   scourge  of  that  country. 

Jenner  is  become  a  man  of  all  na- 
tions. Like  Hippocrates  he  belongs  to 
the  worid  at  lattfe-  His  name  will 
live  eternally  to  the  remotest  posterity ; 
but  it  is  the  preseht  •generation,  that 
ought  to  bestow  on  him  aii  ample  re. 
ward.  May  it  prove  a  reward  wor- 
thy  of  one  of  the  grandest  periods  of 
human  history !  May  the  French  na- 
tion which  knows  how  to  value  what 
b  greati  not  itave  to  regret  the  de- 
laymg  it  too  long! 

On  these  considerations,  I  would 
propose  to  all  the  societies  for  im- 
proving the  art  of  healing  established 
throughout  the  French  empire,  first, 
to  open  with  the  consent  and  under 
the  p^ronage  of  government,  a  sub- 
scription in  favour  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
Secondly,  the  committee  of  the  cen- 
tral  society  of  vaccination,  and  the 
medical  societies  of  the  metropolis, 
should,  h^ve  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  deciding  oi^  the  nature  of  the  re* 
compense  to  be  decreed  to  that  great 
man.  lliirdly,  th(>Je  |ocit^ies  sliall 
appoint  some  of  their  members,  to 
jpiesent  a  p(i^  for  this  purpose;  and 
to  obtain  ojf  bu  excellency  the  mi- 
nister of  th^  l^i;  departrpent  «per* 
mission,  to  invite  the  |])edical  soci- 
eties in  the  couptry  to  coptribqte  to 
this    present    by    voluntary  subscrip- 

^  Parfitinieiit  hai*  siuoe  x  ^fpU  Dr.  ^^n- 
lijsr  twenty  tboatnnd  pounds,  in  iMlditi^n 
pi  0c  tbottsand  Uri^  vuUnL 


tioos.   Fourthly,  every  leamedtecietj, 
every  individual    who    cultivates  U^m 
art  of  healing,   every  member    of  m 
committee  of  vaccination,  should  be 
at  liberty  to    subscribe.      Fifthly,  at 
the  time  fixed   for    closing  the  ttit>- 
scription,  tiie   committee    formed  hy 
the  societies   of  IVis  should  be  a|^ 
pointed  deputies,  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land,   as  soon   as  circumstaooea   ami 
the   government  will  permit,  to  pre- 
sent our    homage  and    our  ackoow^ . 
ledgement   to   Dx  Jenner.     bixthlj« 
tlie  same   committee    thoold    deter« 
mine  the   proper  place  and  time  lor 
erecting  a  statue  to  him.    Tthly,    It 
is  to  be  presumed,    that  the  medical 
societies    will  be  eager  to  place  the 
t>ust    of  Jenner  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Hippocrates. 

Arabic  Maxinu. 

At  reason   distinguishes  man  ffom 
brutes,  morals  in  the  moat  extenaive 
sense  of  the  word,  iacAuding  the  greater 
and  the  le«,  morals  and  manners,  or 
the  whole  coodoct  of  hie,  distinguish 
man  from  ipan.   The  Orientals  have 
always  been    eminent  for  loctilcatiiig 
those  in  apophthegms,   as  welt  at  m 
fable;    yet  chiefly   perhaps   because 
they  have  not  trusted  them  to  mucii 
as  other  people  to  oral    communica* 
tion,  but  have   committed  them   to 
written  records  ;  for  the  *'  wiidom  of 
nations,"  as  Richardson    happily  ex- 
presses it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every 
country.    A  new  colleciioo  m  Arabicy 
with  a  Latin  version,  has  lately  beeti 
published  at  Vienna  by  M.  de  Dom- 
bay,   under  the  title   of  £lm  Medmi 
Mauri  Feaani  SetUentite.    Theorigi- 
nai  title,   translated  literally,    is  :    A 
Pitsent  to  the  Man    of  Sense,    and 
Amusement    for  the  Wise;    and  tbo 
author,  or  compiler,  was  Abou  Mcdln 
ben  Hammad  Maugrebi,  a  celebrated 
physician  at  Fes,  who  died  in  U^. 
From    this    work,   which  is  in   high 
reputation  in  the  eippire  of  Morocco, 
M.    de     Dombey   haa  selected  341 
sentences,    very   lew    of  which  were 
befoie  known  to  the  European  reader: 
9nd  perhaps    the  folknring   spedmen 
of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

To  turn  Ihe  head  frequentlr  from 
side  to  side  it  a  mark  of  a  ottoIoms 
p^\ad  and  a  fiicWc  di^ioiitioik 
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To  turn  the  hepd  frequently  from 
ooe  side  to  the  other  is  a  £uilt. 

Two  habits  mark  him  who  is  Toid 
d  wtasif }  he  frequently  turns  his  head 
from  sidp  to  side,  and  he  answers 
precipitately. 

If  yoo  fall  into  a  pasiioa  standing, 
tit  down  :  if  you  lall  into  a  passion 
sitting,  lie  down. 

Would  you  succeed  In  any  affair, 
gailop  o?er  clanger. 

tiiin  Is  liKe  fire  :  take  away  its  fuel, 
it  0oes  out  of  itself. 

boldly  to  face  an  assailant  Is  the 
strongest  shield. 

When  the  mantle  of  misfortune  un- 
.folds  itself,  it  is  sometimes  found  to 
have  enclosed  an  unexpected  present. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
fte  man,  uho  buys  slaves  to  give 
tbem  their  liberty.  Why  does  he 
not  rather  boy  freemen  by  bis  benefits  ? 
tbus  he  would  make  them  his  slaves. 

Prudent  Foresight  almost  triumphs 
ofer  Fate  itself. 

He  who  fears  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, takes  care  what  he  buys. 

He  who  gives  himself  up  to  idle- 
ness, instead  of  labouring  in  some 
profitable  employment,  depends  no 
doubt  for  a  livelihood  on  some- 
thing else  than  honest  industry. 

To  refuse  alms  with  harshness.  Is 
to  degrade  yourself  beneath  the  beg- 
gar. 

No  place   is^  so   capable    of   con- 


taining your  secret,  as  your  own 
heart:  if  vour  own  be  not  large 
enough  to  nold  i*,  you  cannot  blame 
another's  for  letting  it  out 

A  firm  determination  renders  the 
heart  joyful:  the  uucertamty  'of  a 
wavering  mind   produces  vexation. 

I  admire  the  man,  who  leads  the 
life  of  the  poor  in  tnis  world,  and  on 
the  da^  of  retribution  in  the  next 
finds  him)»elf  among  the    rich. 

Honours  and  high  stations  are  not 
exempt  fr%>m  fear. 

'lo  give  all  we  have  is  the  last  ef- 
fort of  liberality. 

-He  who  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
is  deficient  In  sense. 

Kiss  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  ene- 
my, if  you  cannot  cut  it  off. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  an 
enemy  is  sometimer  found  ;  and  danger 
sometimes  meets  us  on  the  safest 
road. 

'J  he  worst  a  generous  man  can  do 
is  to  whhold  his  benefits ;  and  the 
l>est  you  can  hope  from  a  bad  man 
is,  that  he  shall  do  you  no   harm. 

The  man  who  is  poor  and  wise 
despises  the    pomp  ot  the  rich  fool. 

Ihe  promises  of  a  generous  man 
are  ready  money  and  payment  be- 
forehand ;  those  of  a  mean  man  are 
putoiTs  and  delays. 

Man  by  his  induittry,  as  the  lion 
by  his  strength,  finds  subiistence 
wherever  he  may    t>e. 
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Patent  of  Mr.  Richard  Witty  qf  Kings- 
ton^ mpon  HuUt  Jor  rotative  Steam 
i^gines  on  anew  ifrincipU,  sinipler, 
ckeq^t  f^f^d  tess  liable  to  be  out  of 
refittir  than  %kou  now  iu  use. 
*^  DutedFeb,  1810. 

|NMi.Witty*s  sleam  engine,  cyliii- 
JL  dcrs  with  pistons  moving  in  a  recti- 
lioear  direction,  are  made  to  cause  a 
rotative  motion,  of  which  they  them- 
idves  parUke,  by  obtruding  weights 
outwards,  from  the  centre  of  a  wheel, 
(serving  as  a  fly  or  momehtum  wheel), 
It  its  upper  part,  and  agam  retracting 
tkem  at  its  k>wer  part,  toward*  the  cen- 


tre, which  causing  always  an  excess 
of  weight  at  one  side  of  the  wheel,  mutt 
give  it  thereby  a  rotative  motion. 

Different  methods  are  mentioned  by 
the  patentee  of  applying  the  above  prin- 
ciple. The  first  consists  infixing  four 
(or  more)  working  cylinders  with 
loaded  pistons,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii  of  the  wheel,  with  au  e(}ual  num- 
ber of  short  tubes  communicating  be- 
tween their  bottoms  and  a  horizontal 
pipe,  at  right  angles  to  them,  which 
focnis  an  hollow  revolving  axis,  into 
which  a  fixed  axis  is  fitted,  in  the 
manuer  of  the  cor^,,|3|o^QPv9«ck,  st 
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at  to  be  steam  tight.  In  this  fixed 
axis  are  formed  two  horizontal  tube^ 
oae  at  its  upper  ai)d  anotiier  at  its 
ioMirer  part,  the  fii^t.  oH  wh.ch  conn 
luuincaiei  yrith  the  boiler,  aiid  the 
latter  with  the  concien2>er:  circular 
apertures,  are  made  above  and  below, 
througn  the  fixed  axte  from  those 
tut>e»,  within  the  part,  wiiere  tliey 
are  covered  by  the  revolving  hollow. 
axle;  by  which  as  the  inachine  re- 
volves, the  short  tubes  from  tiie  bottoms 
tA  the  cylinders  alteriialely  cummuni. 
cjte  with  the  boiler,  and  the  con- 
densers  through  the  passages  mention- 
ed :  in  the  Ur:>t  case  tlie  loaded  pistoiis 
are  driven  out  from  the  center  by 
the  pressure  of  the  steam;  in  the 
second  ihey  aie  relractetl  towards  the 
center  by  the  condensation.  Ihc 
k>Kied  pi^itoiki  are  connected  in  pairs 
at  the  opposite  sides  of  tl)e  machine, 
by  two  strong  rods  paNsmg  outside 
Iront  cross  pieces  (ixed  to  the  tops  of 
the  loaded  pistons.  The  loaded  pis- 
tons lill  the  entire  cavity  ot  Uie 
cylinders,  which  are  of  course  open 
at  tneir  outer  end.  The  pistons  are 
turned  or  drawn  so  as  to  be  truly 
cyiiudiical,  and  the  stuffing  is  fixed 
to  ihe  iiiicrnal  ed^esollUe  cylinders, 
by  ring  plates  and  screws,  iiisteati  of 
being  tastened  to  the  pistom.  A 
weighea  circumference  of  meiai,  en 
i'lo:>ing  the  cylinders  and  parts  des- 
cribed at  equal  distances  m  every 
part  from  the  fixed  axle,  forms  a 
tly  wheel  to  equal  ze  the  inomejiium 
ot  the  revolution,  and  a  liaiae  to 
coniKct  the  parts  firmly  togetlier. 

Ui  the  second  method,  the  cyliii' 
ders  move  in  and  out  from  the  center 
on  tube*  proceeding  Irom  the  ho.- 
low  axle,  round  which  tubes  stuffing 
boxes  are  placed  at  tiie  inuer  entls 
of  the  cylinders,  to  make  the  joints 
steam  tight;  trom  the  other  ends  of 
the  cylinders  rods  proceed,  that  work 
ihrou<^h  the  circumlerence  ot  the  liy 
wheel,  to  which  the  ai>paratus  is  at 
tached,  and  confine  the  cylinders  to 
move  in  the  radial  lines,  ihe  cylin. 
ders  in  this  method  form  the  weights 
mai  turn  the  machine:  the  pinions 
are  attached  to  the  end  ot  the  tubes 
on  uhich  the  c>linders  move;  and 
lue  cooimunicalious  between  llie  boiler 
and  condenser,  and  the  cylii>deis,  jre 
made  through  these  tubes,  aud  through 


the   hollow  rotative   and   fixed    axtes. 

In  the  tliird  method  a  cylinder 
passes  entirely  along  the  diameter  of 
the  uheel,  and  two  weighed  packed 
pistons  connected  by  a  rod  move  la 
It  at  opposite  extremities;  on  the 
middle  of  the  outside  of  Oie cylinder 
are  cast  axles,  on  which  it  lurns: 
on  the  side  of  the  cylioder  pipes 
pass  irom  its  ej^tremities  to  the  center, 
wlieie  they  communicate  with  per- 
torattd  rot^itive  and  fixed  axles,  serv 
ihg  as  circular  Valves,  or  stop-cockst 
in  tiie  manner  befoie  described*  to* 
lead  alternately  to  the  boiler  and  con- 
denser, i  he  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
closed  by  plates  screwed  to  fianches, 
and  ihe  steam  acts  alone  on  the  outer 
extremities  ot  the  pistons  k>etween 
them  and  those  plates.  Wtiere  two  of 
these  c}  lingers  cross  at  right  angles,  the 
pibton  rod  of  one  is  spiit,  or  double, 
to  let  that  ot  the  otiier  pass. 

In  tl)e  fourtii  method  tiie  cylinders 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  are 
managed  so  as  to  have  the  steam  to 
act  on  both  sides  of  the  piston;  and 
piston  rods  passing  outs^aid  from 
them  through  stuffing  boxes  protrude 
weights  attached  to  tiieir  ends,  and 
again  retract  them  alternately.  'Ihe 
pipes  are  so  placed  that  the  steam 
enter;*  the  outer  end  ot  one  cylmder, 
and  the  imier  end  ot  that  opposite  to 
it  ai  tl»e  same  tihie,  and  the  ptstoo 
rods  are  connected  by  cross  pieces 
and  external  rods  in  the  same  manae r 
as  those  of  the  first  method,  ami 
the  hollow  rotative  and  fixed  axles 
lorm  coiiiiuunications  bet  weeit  the  l>eiler 
anu  condrnser  and  the  cy linden  m 
the  same  mode  successively. 

Vol  large  engines  of  this  descrip- 
tion  a  diflereni  sort  of  perforated  ax- 
les are  used  (rum  those  described ; — 
in  this  latter  kind,  the  axle  has  as 
many  tubular  perforations  m  it  locgi- 
tudinally  as  there  are  cylinders,  e«iCti 
ol  uhiih  lubes  communicates  with 
hs  re6|:ective  cylinder,  by  a  pipe  at 
right  angles  trom  one  of  its  ends, 
wiiik  tlie  other  end  opens  into  a 
ciicuiar  aperture  at  the  side  ot  the 
axle  ;  a  fixed  cylindrical  rirg  emoracei 
the  axle  wiiero  these  apertures '  ter. 
minute,  lioni  which  pipes  pass  in  op- 
p  Si  e  (li.eciions  lo  the  boiler  and  toe 
condens*  r.  '1  he  perforated  axle  is 
grodnd  into  this  hollow    rittg   so   9& 
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to  ie  steam  tight,  in  the  same  man- 
nertbat  stop -cocks  are  madestauoch. 
The  steam  cfigines  are  made  to 
turn  either  way,  according  to  the  side 
of  the  Yerticai  line  at  wuich  the  aper- 
ture of  the  tubular  valve,  or  cock, 
wiiich  communicates  with  the  boiler, 
is  placed ;  and  Mr.  Witty  has  con- 
trired  ^  method  of  changing  the  po- 
siijoa  of  this  aperture  at  pleasure, 
by  a  sliding,  or  shifting  piece  in  the 
steam  pipe ;  by  which  means  the 
engioe  becoipes  fitted  for  drawing  up 
cods  from  piu,  and  for  similar  oper- 
ations, which  require  the  wheel  to 
move  both  ways. 

The  boilersy  condensers,  and  air 
parop$»  are  ^he  same  for  these  engines  as 
for  those  in  common  use ;  and  pumps, 
or  oilier  alternating  apparatus,  are 
moved  by  cranks  applied  to  the  axle 
I  of  the  engine. 

ObterDati!ms,.MT,  Witty*?  rotative 
engine  has  the  advantage  of  all  others 
of  this  nature,  yet  brought  forward, 
ID  the  facility  oif  packing  the  pistons, 
and  in  the  duration  of  the  packing; 
the  patentee  observes  on  this  head 
with  much  truth,  *<  that  he  has  found, 
and  doubts  not  that  others  have  also 
proved  that  pistons  move  with  much 
greater  facility,  and  much  tighter,  on 
a  straight  line  in  a  cylinder,'  than  in 
any  other  direction :  consequently 
lighter  packing,  maikes  them  steam 
tight;  the  operation  of  re-packing 
and  screwing  it  down  .is  easier  to 
perform,  and  they  are  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  than  revolviug  pis- 
tons."     ' 

Id  these  engines,  beams  are  entirely 
supeneded,  and  the  substitute  for  valves 
is  simplex  than  most  others  in  use, 
except  Mr.  Dixon's  sliding  valve, 
beiiig.  analogous  to  the  cock  with  four 
ways,  used  in  some  of  Mr.  Ti»vithick's 
engines,    and  in  some  otliers.  ' 

lliough  a  number  of  cylinders  in 
this  plan  would  be  of  use  in  equa- 
lizing the  application  of  the  weight 
in  impelliiig  the  wheel,  yet  many 
are  not  abbolutely  necessary  ;  where 
cheapness  and  simplicity  are  the  chief 
olgects,  one  C)linder  alone,  at  one 
side  of  the  wheel  with  a  loaded  pis- 
ton,  communicating  by  a  rod  with 
aq  equal  weight  at  JLhe  opposite  side, 
voula  turn  the  wheel  round ;  and 
two  cylinders  at  right  angles  to  each 
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other,  managed  in  this  manner,  would 
produce  a  very  sufficient  ei|uality  of 
impulse.  Very  little  momentum  would 
be  lost  in  this  enj>inc,  and  but  a  small 
expense  of  framework  would  t)e  re- 
quired for  fixing  it  in  comparison  to 
oihers. 

The  inconvenience  which  might  arise 
from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weight- 
ed pistons,  is  obviated  in  a  great 
measure  by  their  being  connected  at 
opposite  sides,  so  that  they  balanee 
each  oiher;  and  in  most  other  res- 
pects this  is  the  least  objectionable, 
and  most  easily  made  of  any  of  the 
rotative  steam  engineiyet  made  public. 
But  with  all  these  advantages  it  will 
take  a  considerable  time,  it  is  im- 
agined, betore  thejr  can  be  sold  as 
cheap  as  beam  engines  of  the  same 
powers,  on  account  of  the  greater 
expense  of  the  cylinders,  and  of  the 
bracmg  work  necessary  for  fixing 
them  firmly  in  the  Hy  wheel.  The 
tubular  valve  formed  by  the  hollow- 
axle,  will  be  difficult  to  keep  tight, 
as  all  stop  cocks  are,  which  are  much 
worked,  and  the  fitting  of  both  is  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  longer  the  stroke  of  the  pis- 
tons is  for  a  given  expense  of  steam, 
and  the  nearer  the  weights  can  be 
made  to  approacli  the  center  in  their 
return,  the  greater  will  be  tlie  power 
of  this  engine;  for  ihus  the  efficient 
weight  will  have  the  longer  lever  to 
act  by  in  impelling  the  wheel,  and 
that  of  the  counteracting  weight  will 
be  shorter ;  but  in  this  case  tne  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  counter  weight 
will  not  balance  (hat  of  tlie  efficient 
weight  in  the  whole  of  its  motion, 
and  this  must  be  remedied  eitn<  r  by 
checking  the  admission  of  the  steam 
sooner  beneath  the  ascending  weight, 
or  by  regulating  the  machine  so  as 
to  turn   round   more  slowly. 

With  a  single  cylinder  this  rotative 
engine  would  have  a  power  analogous 
to  a  fixed  cylinder  turning  a  wheel 
by  a  crank  of  equal  length  to  the 
distance  of  the  center  of  tno  efficient 
weight  from  the  axle,  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  efficient 
weight  above  that  of  the  counteract- 
ing weight,  determined  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  levers  by  v>{.Kh  they 
act;  t^o  cylinders  woual  i^.ve  the 
foi-ce  of  two  bueh  cranks  placed  at 
riffht  aneles  to  each  other,  and  a  verj 
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great  ^umber  of  cylinders  would 
iiave  the  same  effect  nearly,  as  if  about 
half  the  above  meuiioned  exces:*  of 
w.-i^ht  nUays  acteii  at  the  evtiemity 
of  the  borizoiital  radius  of  lhe>  heel*; 
aiMi  a  Cvirdiiig  as  tl>e  number  of 
cylinders  was  great  or  small  it  would 
approximate  one  of  those  extienies. 
'Ihis  is  but  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
powers  of  this  engine,  but  it  mav  suf- 
lice  as  well  to  g  ve  an  idea  of*  it  to 
most  of  our  read<  rs,  as  one  of  more 
jiiatheiiiatical  precision. 

Very  liule  more  momentum  would 
be  lost  in  this  engine,  than  what  was 
consumed  in  the  motion  of  the 
weighted  pistons  to  and  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wlieel,  above  the  reduction 
of  this,  which  could  be  eiTectt^d  by 
the  well  known  mode  of  regulating 
the  admission  of  the  sttara  iu\ented 
by  Mr  Watt. 

T  he  chief  point  of  comparison  in 
steam  engines  is,  which  will  have 
most  power  for  the  least  consumption 
of  fuel ;  the  nexi  is,  which  wdl  be 
cheapest  in  fiist  cost  and  repairs,  for 
equal  powers.  io  the  first  po.nt, 
hlr.  Witty  does  not  state  thai  his  en- 
gine hdi  any  superior  pretensions,  nor 
are  any  apparent  :  and  those  which  he 
states  It  has  to  the  Ncrond,  can  only 
be  proved  by  comparing  the  prices 
of  his  engines  wiih  tiiose  on  the  com- 
mon repercussive  prlwciple,  of  equal 
efTicac) . 

The  fgures  of  Mr.  Itiity's  engines 
may  be  sfcn  in  the  kepertory  of  Arts, 
x\'iu  ISO. pL  a. 


cesses  of  dr}-ing  injured  the  colooi 
of  ivory  black,  'liic  patentee  d«- 
cribcs  his  method  of  mak'uig  ivort 
biack  as  follows. 


Patent  tf  Mr.  Wtlliam  Dncheif  of 
Bristol,  Millwright^  Jnr  impnyce- 
nijfifs  in  the  pronss  Jnr  muiii^uc- 
tu'ing  ivory  bluik,  and  for  pulver- 
izing all  arliclts,  in  which  t/ds 
operation  is  facilitated  by  torrefac- 
tion,  or  caki nation,  especially  pot- 
ter*s  clay,  flints,  colouring,  and 
elazint^  mater laU, 

Mr.  bockey*s  method  of  preparing 
ivory  black,  and  the  otiier  articles 
nienlioned  in  the  title,  consists  in 
manufacturing  them  u^uh  a  very  mnaU 
cutintity  of  uater,  in  grinding  or  re- 
ducing tliem  to  powder ;  by  which 
Dmch  labour  is  saved  asid  the 
slovcs  for  evaporating  the  water,  used 
in  the  processes  now  practised,  are 
reiidcrcd  uuLccc^ary,  aiid  which  pro- 


"  To  manufacture  irory  black,   l 

take  the  bones    and  slunghs    of    tt)i! 

horns  of*  animals,    and    calcine   than 

to    blackness,    m  ^lose     or   air  tight 

vessels,     i    then  crush  them  in   ibcit 

dry  state,    betweeit    mvial   roliers  o| 

about  two   leet  diameier,  onliJ   they 

are  broken  sufficicnlfy    smaH  to    psyj 

through  a  hopper  mto  the  eye  of  a 

mdistone,  and   i>e  reducect  to-  powdci 

between  millstones,    in    an  horizontal 

position,  exactly  similar  to    the  me. 

thod  of  reducing  or  grinding  coni  \,% 

flour.    By  a  Kke  proceit  the  powdet 

thus  obtaii^d    ia    tbeo    partly   passed 

throiiflrh  a  dressing  machine  construct^ 

ed  wrth  brushes  and    fine   iron     awj 

brass  wire,  upon  a  cfrcuiar  frame  h). 

closed  within  a  rim,  wliich    receiver 

It.     Such   part  as  passes  through  th< 

meshes  of    the    wire    (which    should 

be  about  68   to  an  inch)  is  sufficient 

)y  fine  for  use,  and   is  damped  dowi 

by  a  small  quantity  of   water  sprinki 

IcJ   upon  it,  and   packed   lor  sale  ;-r 

the  coarser  pat    is    jeiurned  to    th^ 

hopper,  and  ground    over  again     bti 

tween  the  stones.** 

With  respect  to  the  flints,  potter^i 

clay,   and  colour    and   glazing    maC^ 

rtdls,  Mr.   Docksey  states  his  method 

»s    to  take  the    calcined      tJ?nt,     dri 

clay,   caicined    lead,   lei*d  ore,     nuai 

ganese,  or    other  article  of    this    rr^ 

ture,  and  pass  it  unorr  stampers,    o 

heart  hammers  to  break  it  sufticieotli 

small  to  pa^s   between  meial  rollei^ 

where  it  i>  crushecf  so  line   as   to    b^ 

rHuced  to  a  pffdverutenl  state :    it    i 

tliwT  ground  in  its  dry  state,  betw^c^ 

mil?  stones,   in    a  manner  similar     t| 

tiiat  before  described  for  ming%xt_. 

iug  ivory  black.      .t  is    then    passes 

through  a  dressing  machine  (inclose^ 

w-ihin  a  very    ti^nt    ai»d    close    bim 

which   receives    it^  the  coarser    p^ACi 

bemg   thus  separatee^,  the    finer  i>iin 

are  then  mixed  with    water  in   a    tul 

or  deep  vrssel.       Itie    coars<r    i>an 

are  faither   separated  by    subiicleoc:^ 

and   the  fitier  parts  pas'sed  throuKh 

fine   lawn  or  cyptess  sieve:    the   \%-; 

ler  is  then  tiraincd  off,  and  evapor«M 

cd  by  heal  from  the  »ub»taiice. 
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OhserTati{ms...,'Thfre  is  not  suffi- 
cic'fit  nowfliy  in  any  of  the  above 
pTiKesse^,  -to  render  tiiis  pitent  of 
iny  appur-nt  use  to  ils  owiier,  except 
4tul  ot  having  the  name  of  selling 
a  pateol  article. 

^kcount  fff  ihr    method    proposed  hy 
Coioftei  Cnul/tdd  Lean  x,  oj  caji'Uruci' 
ing,    and   putting    ia    its  place  an 
Iron  Tunael  undir  the  Rivtr  Thames- 
Fhl,  .¥  .r.xxxTi  3*. 
Colonel  Lennox    proposes    t  >at  the 
Tonnel   sliall   be   cait    in    portions  of 
H«  length  of    ten  feet  each,  uhichin 
tnf  figure  annexed  to    hts  paper,  re- 
♦embJe*  an  arched  gate-\ftay,  eighteen 
feet  broad,    twelve  feet    high  at  the 
^i»les,  and  ten  feet  long,  with  a  con- 
nit  top  rising  two  feet  in  the  middle. 
lliey  arc  to  be  made    of    cast   iron, 
Mx  inches  thick  at  the   bottom  and 
i^^les,    and  three    at    the    top,    with 
<l«Hblc  flanches    inside    and    out-idc, 
one  foot  broad,  and  four  inches  thick; 
.fich  frame  tiie  colonet  caicqlates,  will 
tei^h  forty  ton|, 

Ibose  frames  or  portiont,  are  to 
be  uoited  to  each  other,  by  screws 
^nir  inches  diameter,  and  nuts  of  a 
ptoporiiona]  size;  and  to  have  sheet 
>Kad  half  an  inch  thick  put  between 
tlte  flanches,  or  the  joints  secured  w.tn 
tiie  cement  emplo}ed  by  steam  en- 
gine  builders.  Cramps  are  also  mi*n- 
^oned  for  conneaing  llie  two  a»i- 
joiniDg  flanches  at  bottom,  but  no 
farther  descripn'on  of  them  is  given 
lut  that  the)  are  each  to  be  twelve 
fnchc^  broad,  six  ittches  thick,  and 
two  feet  high. 

Tubes  of  eight  inches  bore,  with 
•paiings  to  'receive  1 -akage  w^ter, 
«^e  to  be  c:ast  in  the  angles  at  the 
^Wtoms  of  the  frames,  by  which  tnp 
»hole  is  to  be  kept  dry,  with  a  pro- 
jwrij  constructed  pgmp. 

Irte  colonel  proposes  that  eighty  Qf 
tSese  frames  shall  be  screwed  loge- 
t'jw,  with  half  inch  lead  between  tiie 
Blanches,  with  their  two  extremities 
c:(Ae  stopped  with  strong  oak  plank, 
on  the  side  of  the  rjver  rather  i>elow 
tlie  level  of  low  wa|er,  in  a  situation 
*iiere  the  tide  may  have  free  access ; 
ted  that  (a  level  bed  having  been 
freviously  excavated  fpr  thi*?  tunnel, 
across  the  bottom  of  the    river,  six- 


teen feet  deep,  and  from  60  to  80 
feet  wide)  the  \rhole  be  fl«)ited  to 
the  required  sittiaiion,  at  spring  tide, 
and  suiik  ui  its  proper  place,  either 
by  additional  weights  appi.ed,  or  by 
admitting  a  certaui  quaniny  of  water 
into  It,  and  as<«erts  th;it,  in  case  of 
any  irregiilaity  in  its  descent,  or 
unevenness  in  the  bed  prepared  to 
receive  it,  it  zvill  again  become  buoi/ant 
by  rcmnring  ike  additional  weights, 
or  by  puiupi.tg  out  the  water  by 
pumps  previously  secured  in  each  end 
frame. 

Calrulaiion  of  the  weight  of  this 
tunnel  in  round  numbers. 

C«Mc  Feet  Tom. 

Casttroru    ....    9D.WO        about  427D 

Lead,     .    .      •    .    .        566 178 

aoj, SOO    .    .    .    .    ,       5 

4.45:) 
Water  displaced,    1.850.000  cubic  feet         5  ItfS 

Tliis  tunnel  wSH  require  to  slnlc  It  more  than    709 
^elusive  of  the  couvexitj  at  top,  estlmateU  at     &i 

The  following  is  the  manner  pro- 
posed of  sinking  this  machine  by 
the  additional  weights-  - 

Two  short  ropes  with  loops  at  each 
end  are  to  be  passed  over  each 
franje,  and  slightly  secured  in  their 
pla<es;  and  when  the  ^machipe  is 
floated  to  its  destined  (situation  (which 
should  be  an  huur  before  low  water 
at  the  lowest  tide)  anchors  and  ca- 
bles b**ii.g  in  readiness  to  secure  it 
in  its  place,  then  a  number  of  boat^ 
(suppose  160)  shall  atteqd  half  on 
one  side,  and  half  on  the  other,  each 
with  five  tons  r)f  ballast  conveniently 
disj)osed  so  as  immediately  to  hook 
on  to  the  ends  of  the  short  ropes  |>«?- 
fori?  mentioned,  in  stich  a  manner 
that  one  end  of  the  tunnel  snail  not 
snik  before  the  other,  but  both  ex- 
actly togetlnT.  lliese  weights  may 
be  so  regulated  a^  occasion  may  re- 
quire, sliould  there  appear  aii>  irre- 
gulafity  in  its  tlfscent ;  and  wljen 
It  is  I  lactvJ  aN  I'esired  and  the  water 
admitted  to  fill  it.  tliey  may  be  re- 
moved altogether.  The  whole  of  th;s 
operation  might  be  effected  in  t;^o 
hour*,  that  preceding,  ai  d  that  fol- 
lowing ebb  tide,  if  every  previous 
arrangement  was  properly  made,  l  he 
machine  consisting  of  80  frames  of 
the  lengtli  meritioued,   would    e3(tep<) 
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800  feet,  which  the  colonel  supposes 
to  be  the  breadth  of  that  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  >vhich  could 
conveniently  be  made  level. 

When  Ibis  part  of  the  tunnel  was 
fixt  (I  in  its  place,  the  ends  might  be 
tiiii  hed  as  on  dry  land,  by  piling 
off  tlie  tide  at  low  water  mark  ;-7 
anU  they  might  either  be  formed  by 
a  cont'uuation  of  the  same  cast  iron 
frames,  or  by  arches  of  masonry  or 
brick  work,  as  might  be  judged  best. 
After  this  there  wouUl  only  remain 
to  open  the  communication  with  the 
middle  part,  by  removing  the  oak 
planking  at  each  end,  and  pumping 
out  th^  water;  when  by  laying  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  balUsl,  so  as 
to  form  a  road  way,  clear  above  the 
lower  flanches,  and  restoring  the  banks 
to  their  former  state,  the  tunnel  would 
be  immediately  ready  for  use. 

In  tlie  execution  of  this  project  a 
situation  should  be  chosen  close  to 
low  watermark  of  nearly  30p  yaids 
in  length,  where  it  would  lie  netes- 
sary  to  lay  down  blocks  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  so  great  a  weight; 
and  upon  which  the  whole  80  frames 
may  be  screwed  together.  Its  level 
should  at  least  be  hfteen  feet  below 
that  of  the  spring  tides,  to  ensure  the 
floating  of  the  machine  when  com- 
pleted 

The  materials  of  the  tunnel,  Colonel 
Lenox  calculates  to  cost  about  .6^44,000; 
and  allowing  fifty 'per  Cent  additional 
for  all  olher  charges  incuired  in  its 
execution,  he  do«s  not  conceive  that 
the  expense  won  d  exceed  the  sum  of 
•t  66,000. 

If  it  slwuld  be  desired  to  enlarge 
the  tunnev  so  as  to  arl«)rd  a  foot  pain 
m  adtlitum  to  the  space  allo\^eo  for 
two  carriages  to  pass,  the  colonel  con- 
ceives it  may  safely  be  clone  by 
giving  it  six  more  feet  in  width, 
making  altogether-  tweniy-four  leet 
betwetii  the  interior  flanches;  and  in 
order  to  alTord  it  still  greater  slrei.gth, 
he  wuutd  in  tnis  case  omit  the  in- 
terior lateral  flanches,  and  in  their 
place,  |)ut  plates  of  cast  irpn,  ihiee 
or  four  inclu's  thick  the  full  lieight 
of  the  Skies,  ami  extending  froirr  the 
middle  ot  one  frame  to  that  of  the 
next,  to  be  Kt  ton<-d,  by  a  number  of 
the  saiiie  kinci  ol  'crtw^  LtMure  nje.i 
tionect,  to  Uie  two  adjuining  frames, 
with  siieet  iaeil  beiweeu  them  aud  the 


frames  completely  covering  the    joint 
inside.    1  ins    would  giv€   the  tunnel 
great  additional  strength,  beside*  that 
it  would  leave  neatly  a  foot  more  of  free 
space    inside.      The  increase    of    ex- 
pense   by    this  alteration    would   not, 
the     colonel    thinks,    much     exceed 
tv^elve    or    ifteen    thousand  pounds, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  before  stated. 
In    order  to  obviate    the  objection 
which  might  arise  from   the  difHculty 
of  transporting  frames  of    the  i*  eight 
of   forty    tons,    fiom  the    foundry   to 
the  river,  the  colonel  states  that  they 
ma\   be  cast  in  separate  pieces  (if  the 
other  method  shouid  appear  impracti- 
cable) with  flanches  to  join  them   at 
the  corners.     In  this  case  the  joinings 
of  the  dirterent  parU  are  to  be  so  disponed 
that  no  two  of  the  transverse  jon\ings 
shall  coincide;  winch  would  give  ad- 
ditional   strength    to    the    whu.e,     as 
every  joint    may    thiJs  be  supported 
with  three  solid  pieces,  at   thai  place 
where  it  occurs.  r  jie 

The  colonel  thinks  the  chief  dilft- 
culty  in  this  project  would  arise  in 
the.  excavation  of  the  bed  for  the 
tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  riv«f  of 
the  depth  required ;  but  this,  he  states, 
might  be  obviated  by  chusing  an- 
other situation  for  it,  where  the  pre- 
sent depiii  of  the  river  would  be 
sufficient,  to  allow  free  space  for  vessels 
over  it,    when    sunk    at    low 


to  pass 
waier. 

Observations.. ,.Th\s  plan  for  making 
a  tun.iel  across  the  Thames  would  pro- 
bably be  found  as  easy  of  execution 
as  an>  yet  punlished ;  and  would  have 
the  advantage  over  that  tirst  proposed 
by  the  company  lor  constructing  a 
tunnel  acioss  the  river  at  Redrifl,  of 
saving  full  twenty  feet  in  the  dcbccui, 
which  would  much  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage  of  carriages.  1  here  art-  how- 
ever some  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  business,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Colonel 
Lenox,  one  of  which  is,  that  as  soon 
as  tnc  iron  tunnel  was  lowered  down, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
move  it,  alter  it  had  settltjd  on  the 
bottom  (in  case  it  should  be  desired 
to  do  so  from  its  having  assumed  a 
wrong  position,  either  in  its  longitudi- 
nal or  transverse  directton)lor  instead  of 
becoming  buouant  again  on  rtnt^ruing 
the  additiomU  wtiglus  laid  on  to  sink 
it,  in  ad  probability  it  would  require 
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a  force  to  ra  se  it  equal  to  the  weight 
of  tut*  auperincuinbeiu  water  added  to 
that  of  iiie  pressure  ot  the  atmuspli  re. 
Because  when  it  had  settlecl  in  mud 
80  tenacious  as  that  of  the  I  bame», 
the  water  once  forced  out  from  gn 
der  it  would  in  a  tittle  time  oc  «o 
completely  excluded,  as  to  prevent 
the  prei^ure  acting  at  all  beneath 
it  no  as  to  give  it  any  tenJeucy  to 
rise,  and  it  would  be  then  held  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  water  above  il, 
and  bytliatof  l  he  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  wa}  as  the  two  brass  hemispheres, 
are  held  together  by  the  latter  pressure 
alone  in  the  well  known  pneumatic 
experiment.  Perhaps  some  method 
might  be  devised  oi  preventing  this 
accident,  but  no  obvious  means  appear 
at  pre«ent  ot  doing  so  effectually.  It 
will  be  best  there/oce  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  preparing  the  bed  lor  tlie 
iron  tunnel)  and  in  sinking  it  very 
ilowly  and  caretully  into  its  proper 
situation,  if  the  plan  should  receive 
that  tiial  it  so  well  merits. 

On  a  sandy  or  stony  bottom,  a 
caution  of  a  precisely  opposite  nature 
would  be  necessary,  for  on  such  a 
bottom  the  tunnel  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rise,  when  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  it;  tnis  howover  could 
be  easily  prevented  by  havmg  tiic 
top  formed  with  ledges  so  as  to  re- 
tain stones  or  earth  thrown  on  it  to 
keep  it  d«wn,  or  by  having  projecting. 
ca>es  attached  to  the, sides  lor  the 
same  purpose. 

Of  the  plans  proposed  by  Colonel 
Lenox  for  constructing  the  tunnel,  ihe 
jait  mentioned  oy  him  seem*  the  beU, 
on  account  ofiis  greater  strength,  i he 
greater  portability  of  the  parts,  and 
its  not  having  liie  obstruction  of  the 
large  internal  flancjjes,  which  would 
occupy  no  less  than  an  ei)^hth  of  the 
^  internal  breadth,  reckoning  the  eighteen 
feet  mentioned  for  the  breadtii  to 
be  outside  measure.  The  great  wrought 
iron  screws,  proposed  for  fastening  tiie 
frames  together  are  very  objection 
able  on  account  of  the  spciuly  decay 
to  which  wroiight  iron  is  liable  tii  or 
near  salt  water;-  large  copptr  rivets 
uould  be  much  preferable,  and  would 
cost  liitle  if  any  tiling  more,  on  ac- 
count of  their  requiring  so  much  less 
uorkiDinsiiip  in  their  fiorication.  I  he 
idea  ot  constructing  and  iloaiing  ol)', 
and    fixing    ia    its  place  so  lar^e   a 


portion  of  the  tunnel  as  800  feet  seems 
a  very  grainl  one,  and  indicates  a 
compmiensive  and  enlarged  mind  in 
its  ingenious  suggester,  and  does  him 
much  credit. 

Ihere  does  not  seem  to  be  an/ 
reason  for  confining  the  shape  of  the 
tunnel  to  a  perfect  right  line,  be- 
sides its  being  applicable  to  the 
part  of  the  river  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed; where  the  bottom  of  a  river 
was  curved,  the  tunnel  for  it  might 
be  curved  likewise  so  as  to  fit  it, 
which  would  occasion  muci)  less  cost 
in  excavating  a  proper  bed  for  it, 
in  this  case  a  water-tight  pipe  must 
be  carried  from  tlie  pump  '  to  the 
center  of  the  tunnel,  to  free  it  from 
water.  A  straight  tunnel  would  per- 
haps be  best  posited  so  as  to  be  a 
a  little  lower  at  one  end  than  tii^ 
other,  in  order  to  give  the  leakage 
water  a  fail  to  the  pump,  and  ttie 
bed  of  the  Thames  at  the  place  in- 
tended for  the  tunnel,  has  just  such 
a  slope  towards  the  Redritf  sicie,  ac- 
cording to  the  section  of  it  published 
by  the  tunnel  company 

Colonel  Lennox  omitted  to  state  in 
his  directions  for  placing  the  iron 
tunnel,  tnat  it  should  be  furnished 
with  a  pipe  from  its  lop,  to  let  the 
air  escape,  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  let  the  water  into  it  a^ 
he  proposes.  This  pipe  should  have 
a  stop  cock  to  regulate  tiie  passage 
of  the  air;  by  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  which,  the  descent  of  the 
tunnel  to  its  own  depth  might  be 
made  as  gradual  as  could  be  desired 
(;f  the  modi-  of  sinking  it  by  admitting 
the  \%ater  into  it  was  adopted)  but 
below  this  depth  the  descent  would 
require  to  be  regulated  by  hawser* 
lowered  by  degrees  from  lighters 
stationed  above  it  at  regular  intervals, 
as  otherwise,  after  it  got  beneath  the 
water,  it  would  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  with  an  accelerated  velo- 
city, whicii  might  either  cause  it  t« 
burot,  or  tn  be  fixed  unalterably  in 
a  position  so  unfavourable  as  to  render 
it  entirely  unserviceable. 


Hyper oxymuriatic  acid  shoxvn  to  be 
muriaiic  acid  deprived  of  hydro- 
gen ;    by  Mr.  Davy, 

Phil.  Mag,  xxxvi.  70. 
A  paper  on  muriatic  acid  was  read 

by  Mr.  Oavy,  before    the  royal  60* 
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ciety,   on   the  28th  of  June,   the  .b 
yok  of  which  was  to  cleuil  some  new 
la.  Is  respecting  it.     Finding  lii.it  char- 
coal,   Uiou^i     ignited      to    whilemss, 
^ni   noi  Oiirn  or  decompose  oxymu 
r»a{K    tra,,    he    a  as    leil    to.  institute 
f  Xj>*Ti;iii  Ills     to    <leteruiine      whellftT 
o\)ge  ' «  ould  be  prcci.r.d   from    ;t   by 
a'ly  iTic^ns;    and  'hf    ^esul^^    ot     hii 
inquir.r>    aie.   tliui    ti»e;e   i^   no  proof 
wliutf*vei    of  its  contain  ng    tiiat    >uo 
nante        Nhirj.tic    uCid   ^as  may     be 
<lecom,-o^^d    into   oxv  nuriatic    acid, 
and  hydrogen.     In  all  cases  in  wn  i  h 
^^.'^W"  ga*   is  pnjciired  from  oxymu- 
riaiic  ^as,  water  i<  present ;  and  the 
nxygen  is  furnished   by    the    water ; 
and  liydrogen  is  always  combine  I  with 
the  ox'ymuriutic  gas;  so  that  as  intlum 
wible  bodies  decompose  water  by  at* 
tracting  oxygen  substance,  oxyinuriaiic 
acia  decomposes  it  t>y  attractmg  hy- 
dro jen.   Mr.  Udvy  has  detailed  some 
rxperiments,  wln:h  render  it    prooa- 
Me  tliat  the  si»bstance  called  hyperoxy- 
wurialic  acid,  is  io    fact  tiie    simple 
basb    of    the     muriatic    compounds, 
and  tlwt   it  forms    oxymuriatic    acid, 
by  uniting  to  hvdrogen,  and  coinmon 
muriatic   acid    by    uniiing    to    mose 
hy<lrogen. 

In  attempting  to  decompose  oxy. 
muriatic  acid  gas,  by  the  comhu^tioi 
of  piiosphorus  and  the  action  of  am- 
iTiMira,  Mr.  Davy  discovered  a  very 
Singular  compound,  which  though 
composed  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
•mmonia,  with  a  little  phosphorus, 
is  neither-fusible,  volatile^  nor  decom- 
posable at  a  white  heat,  and  neither 
soluble  In  acid,  nor  alkaline  menstrua  ; 
and  possessed  of  no  taste  or  s*nell. 
Mr.  Davy  to  detailed  nine  modes 
of  decomposing  common  salt,  founded 
on  these  new  facts,  and  has  formed 
nine  deductions  from  them  respertuig 
the  compositiOB  of  chemical  agents  in 
general. 

06.wnWiow..,.'rhe  great  use  mule 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  the  arts  ren- 
ders the  above  information  pe- 
culiarly interesting.  The  Idins  related 
arc  to  be  understood  of  oxymuriatic 
gas,  deprived  of  its  water  by  a  pre- 
vious pr'>reiH,  for  this  gA%  in  its 
common  %\A^  has  been  khown  to 
cooiain  oxygen  b)  Mf.  Davy  hmiselt, 
kaving  in  ins   leciure]»   exhibited  ti)e 


combustion  in  it  of  various  inflam- 
mable substances,  of  which  that  of 
leaf  copper  was  peculiarly  br-dunt 
Though  dry  oxymuriatic  and  mi  r  atic 
gases  <lo  not  a>  yet  )ield  oxygen 
to  chemical  opeiations,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  they  are  prove  ^  not  to 
contain  ii,  on  the  contrary  ihcre  are 
many  strong  analogies  \o  sji»port  the 
ulHrmative,  and  the  most  eiilighiened 
chemists  are  of   uns  opiuioo. 


j4n  account  of  the  Method  of  tnanu- 
facturing  Sait  at  Houtitfs,  in  the 
Department  of  Mont  liianc.  By 
M,  Berthier,  Mine  Engineer. 

Jjurnui  Dci  Sftmet, 

Contin'iMdffomp.  G2,  So.  XXI r 
When  the   brine    which    ha:»    been 
passed  through  these   sheds,    has    ar- 
rived  to,  at  least,    l6^  of  concentra-    « 
tioh>   it  is  conveyed  into  the  clearing 
cistt-rns. 

These  clearing  cisttmt  are  largt 
basins  formed  of  planks  enclosed  \m 
covered  buildings.  I'lie  alt  work  hat 
two  of  them,  one  on  each  *iide  of  the 
river.  In  .  these  cisterns  the  biiae 
uhich  has  been  graduated  is  kept  m 
store,  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
boilers.  Here  it  becomes  clearer,  and 
deposits  every  substance  that  it  i)okb 
suspended. 

There  are  at  the  salt- works  four 
boilers,  of  an  equ^l  size  and  fornfi» 
fo  evaporate  the  graduated  brine. 
They  are  between  seven  and  eight 
metr^  long,  five  or  six  broad,  aiiS 
half  a  jmelre  deep.  Their  solid  con- 
tents is  23114  decimetres  cubes,  and 
when  filled  with  brine  they  hold 
20800.  Tliey  are  made  of  strong  iron 
plates,  between  0.004  and  0  005  met. 
(1  6ih  in.)  tliick,  fastened  together 
by  rivets.  The  bottom  of  tbem  is 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  boiling- 
house,  and  sustained  at  its  circum- 
ference by  tuelve  cast  iron  pil)ars» 
01 2  metres  square.  Besides  these, 
there  lie  across  the  boilers  even  witb 
th«r  edge,  very  large  beams  parallel 
to  one  another,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  hooks  are  fastened  which 
are  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
The  under  part  of  these  boilers  if. 
entirely  open.  One  part  is  taken  up 
by  the  fire  place,  and  the  flame  cir* 
culfites  Mnder  the    remainder.     T^ 
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fireplace  is  2.5  metres  broad,  and 
3.5  metres  deep.  It  has  a  grate  formed 
of  triangular  cast  irou  bars,  which  is 
CSj  !Tie<res  (34  inches)  below  tlie 
bottom  of  the  boilers.  The  ash-hole 
untier  the  grate  is  closed  up,  and 
only  opened  when  the  ashes  are  with- 
drawn. The  air  is  supplied  by  two 
side  channels  which  are  opened  aU 
teroately  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  chimney  is  at  that 
end  which  is  opposite  to  the  fire- place, 
it  passes  obliquely  along  one  part  df 
the  building  whicii  it  heats,  and  which 
is  used  as  a  drying  room>  and  then 
ftoe^  out  at  top.  This  chimney  is 
furnished  with  a  register,  by  which 
the  opening'  may  be  altered  at  plea- 
sure, in  order  to  regulate  the  draught 
A  small  wall  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
fire-place,  obliges  the  heated  air  and 
tmoKe  to  distiibnte  tbemseWes  under 
the  boiler.  Lastly,  each  of  the  boilers 
is  covered  with  a  very  larg^  wooden 
chimney,  which  comes  down  within 
two  metres  of  the  floor,  and  carries 
tbe  steam  out  of  the  building. 

Whe<i  a  boiling  is  intended  to  take 
place,  a  boiler  is  filled  with  brine 
from  the  cisterns,  by  pipes  (or  that 
purpose.  Wood  is  then  placed  on 
the  grate,  and  lighted;  the  fire  is 
kept  up  bribk,  so  as  to  boil  the 
brine  quickly  during  tbe  whole  of. 
tbe  fifbt  part  of  (he  boiling  or  schclo' 
lage,  which  generally  takes  up  twenty- 
six  hours,  when  the  brine  is  at  18^ 
bydrom. 

During  ail  this  time,  the  boiler  is 
kept  constantly  full.  As  soon  as  the 
brine  begins  to  boil,  a  quantity  of 
scum  is  formed,  which  is  thrown  on 
the  sides  and  taken  away.  This  scum 
arisen  from  the  vegetable  extractive 
matter  that  is  contamed  in  the  briue, 
and  H  separated  by  heat,  and  its 
combination  with  oxygeu  ;  but  some 
still  remains  in  the  brine  when  the 
boiling  is  finished.  It  is  not  custo- 
mary at  Moutiers  to  add  any  bul- 
)ock*8  blood,  or  white  of  eggs,  which 
would  probably  separate  the  whole 
of  this  extract.  In  a  short  time  (he 
sulphate  of  lime,  with  which  the  brine 
is  saturated,  begins  to  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  accumu- 
lates in  tbose  parts  which  are  the 
coolest  ;  it  draws  down  along  with  it 
a  good  deal  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 


common  salt,  and  foirms  a  mixture 
which  is  called  Schelot,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  this,  there  n  placed  near 
the  edges  of  the  boiler  between  tlie 
beams,  square  troughs  ot  plate-iron, 
and  peeU  are  usee!  to  collect  thi« 
dopojit  aiKl  convey  it  into  tlie  troughs, 
when  thetie  are  full,  they  are*  iwin 
away,  drained  for  a  tew  minutes,  and 
emptied  into  a  hole  sunk  in  the  door, 
near  ti^e  workman :  they  are  then 
replaced,  and  the  same  is  repealed 
as  often  as  is  necessary.  In  about 
seventeen  hours,  the  salt  begins  to 
appear:  neverilielcss  more  brine  is 
still  added,  and  the  deposit  sepjrated, 
for  nine  hours,  at  tlie  end  of  winch 
time  the  boiler  is  full  of  water  at 
27^.  hydroni.  ready  to  y-eld  its 
salt.  Now  begins  the  collecting  of 
the  salt. 

This  collection  h  made    either    in 
the  boilers,   or  on  the  rope  shed. 

When  the  salt  is  collected  in  the 
boilers,  the  fire  is  diminished;  and 
no  more  thau  four  or  bve  billets  are 
'♦out  iuio  the  fire  place,  which  is  suf- 
*ficient  to  keep  the  water  very  hot, 
but  not  boiling.  The  salt  forms  what 
are  called  pitds  de  mouche,  it  crys- 
tadises  in  the  form  of  hoppers  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  produces 
a  crubt/  which  the  worknuin  throws 
down  occasionally,  by  spi  inkling  on 
it  some  brine,  by  means  of  a  small 
wooden  shovel,  ffe  draws  the  scum 
to  one  corner,  and  throws  it  out  of 
the  boiler;  he  then  collects  the  sal: 
with  a  peel,  and  puts  it  into  wooden 
funnels,  supponed  bet weeu  the  beams. 
These  funnels  when  filled  are  left  till 
the  moisture  has  entirely  drained  olt 
by  the  opening  at  bottoni  ;  and  they 
are  then  carried  to  the  drying  room ; 
from  whence,  when  the  salt  is  dry, 
they  are  carried  to  ti»e  stores,  where 
no  separation  is  made  between  the 
salt  collected  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  boiling.  The  collecting  of  the 
salt  is  continued,  by  a  very  small 
lire,  during  live  or  six  days,  until 
such  lime  a^  the  salt  becomes  yel- 
low, biuer,  'and  too  impure  to  be 
saleable.  The  boiler  iudges  entirely 
by  practice,  and  seldom  or  never 
m'dkes  u^e  of  the  hydrometer  that 
was  lormerly  employed.  1  he  mother 
wa<er  that  remains  is  reddish,  thick, 
viacous,  bluer,  aod  has  a:»trong  ^mell: 
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it  is  drawn  off  into  a  cistern,  used 
tor  that  purpoMT,  and  a  uew  boiling 
is  begun. 

In  iiiie  weather,  which  lasts  at  the 
iDosl  ibree  or  four  monthii,  the  brine 
when  saturated  is  conveyed  to  tne 
lope  shed>  and  raised  up  as  otten  as 


is  necessary,  by  means  of  the  buckets, 
until  It  becoOK^s  thick  and  viscous* 
or  what  is  called /ofc  It  is  then  coh- 
veyetl  either  huo  one  of  the  cisteras 
(;t  that  shed,  or  immediately  to  the 
great  cistern  of  tli«  mother  waters. 
To  be  Conlwued, 
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r,will  say.-v 
orrow  but/ 

e,  I  print  \ 


«*»Tisa1lalibcl—Vicary,Sir,  will  say. 
"  Not  yet  my  friend  !  to-morrow  * 

•*il  may; 
•*  And  for  that  very  cause, 

••  to-day." 

IT  may  turt\y  be  granted  to  the 
drudj..*,  who,  in  writing  a  political  re- 
trospect Hi  ilie  present  inauspicious 
times,  when  he  has  so  much  of  the  un- 
pleasant, and  80  Htile  oi  the  agreeable 
fo  record,  who. 

•*  With  laboring  step 

'*  Must  trace  the  former  footseps :  pace 
••  the  round 

'•  Eternal,  to  climb  life's  worn,  heavy 
**  wheel 

'*  Which  draws  up  nothing  new:  to  beat 
•*  and  beat 

««  The  beaten  track," 
(0  avail  himself  of  every  aid  he  can 
command,  at  once  to  lighten  his  own 
labour,  and  by  an  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing variety,  to  render  the  task  imposed 
ou  him,  more  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic. Thus,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  person  who,  for  this  time  hoios 
the  pen,  gladly  avails  himself  for  an 
introduction  to  this  month's  retrospect 
of  the  following  energetic  and  just 
sentiments,  conveyed  to  him  in  a  let- 
ter, from  a  correspondent  in  England, 
who,  for  a  spirit  of  lofty  independence 
and  just  political  opinions,  is  second 
to  no  man.  '1  he  propriety  of  tne 
reaMJul'-g.  and  the  trur  deiinealion  of 
tlic  har<iship  in  cases  of  supposed  li- 
bels  will  jfecommead  the   extract  to 


the  true  loveirs  of  fireedom,  and  tenii 
it  is  hoped  to  revive  the  almost  expii^ 
ing  embers  of  the  once  litghly  che- 
rislied  but  now  almost  apparently  extin- 
guished  flame  ot    liberty. 

"The  severe  sentence  on  Cobbett 
will  have  a  tendency  for  a  while  to 
lower  the  tone  of  the  pre>8  and  to 
damp  the  exertions  of  the  timid.  But 
there  are  men  who  are  not  thus  to  be 
dismayed,  wbo»e  spirit  like  the  wavies 
of  the  ocean,  are  known  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  storm. 

**  In  tills  country  justice  between  man 
and  man  may  be  fairly  administered,  but 
between  man  and  the  government,  thts, 
in .  my  opinion,  is  not  tiie  case.  JLet 
U9  state,  for  instance,  the  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper,  bedition  and  libel 
cannot  be  dehued.  '1  be  attorney  ge- 
neral fastens  upon  this,  or  that  |)arit- 
cular  paragraph,  and  the  clerk  ot  the 
crown  ncnn mates  a  nomber  of  indi¥i<i. 
duals,  from  whom  a  jury  is  to  be 
selected,  and  though  the  accused  per« 
son  may  have  a  rignt  of  challenge,  yet 
if  the  vacancies  in  the  jury  are  to  be 
filled  up  from  the  number  appointed 
by  the  oflicer  of  the  crown,  tiie  situa- 
tion of  the  individual  is  by  no  means 
imuroved.  He  is  tried  by  a  prejudi- 
ced and  of  course  by  a  partial  jury» 
and  nine  times  -out  of  ten  the  deci- 
sions are  in  favour  of  goveramenu  i 
say  prejudiced  and  partial,  and  i  think 
wituout  exaggeration,  for  the  clerk  of 
the  ciowu  1W£ti»3eve^^^5t^  creature 
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of  ihe  crown,  and  will  take  care  to 
nominate  men  whose  political  senii- 
meiiU  aie  in  unison  witU  his  own. 
And  thus  the  stream  of  justice  be- 
comes feculent  at  its  very  source  and 
tiie  liberty  and  property  of  man  are 
decided  upon  by  despotism  in  the 
^sguise  ot  free  forms,  wliich  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  worst  of  all  species  of 
ilawerv.  I¥om  a  nalitm  that  is  en- 
iiiXfd  and  knows  it,  tve  (an  expecp 
tvery  thine;  but  a  Tuition  that  is  cu^ 
slaved  ana  imagines  itstff  free,  is  in 
ft  panhus  state  indeed. 

*'  l)n  tlie  other  hand,  let  us  sup. 
pose  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  to 
have  been  prosecuted  and  ac(|uitted, 
what  is  his  situation  ?  He  has  incurred 
tlie  expense  of  two  or  tliree  hundred 
|>oiinds.  The  minds  of  himself  and 
latnily  have  becu  greatly  distressed ; 
andihe  has  not  the  least  redrtss.  Nay, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  montlii, 
the  attorney  general  may  pounce  upon 
iiiin  a^aifi ;  and  thus  harrassed,  he 
must  eiiner  be  ruined  or  lower  his 
tone,  'i  he  paper  becomes  flat  and 
iosipid,  bis  customers  fall  off.  the  pro- 
perty is  offered  for  sale,  and  purchased 
by  some  government  ageiU,  and  ihus 
oppres»ion  is  triumphant.  This  is  not 
an  ideal  picture,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Liverpool  Cbronicle  was  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney  genetal,  was  con- 
victed, and  confined  %  Lanca>>ter 
caitle;  bis  affairs  went  to  ruin,  and 
he  is  DOW  a  journeyman  printer.*' 

At  the  laie>  dinner  given  by  the 
electors  of  Westmin&ter  to  their  worthy 
representative,  a^  in  commemoration 
of  bis  liberation  from  the  lower.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  appeared  with  undi« 
minisbed  lustre,  to  the  confusion  of 
hid  numerous  enemies;  for  the  friends 
of  corruption   are  all  in  different  de. 

Sees  his  enemies.  His  hike  warm 
ends  n)ay  aUo  see  that  he  acts  <y> 
independent  ground,  uninfluenced  by 
popalar  clamour,  and  can  thus  Justify 
his  not  taking  apart  in  the  procession 
on  the  day  thai  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. After  the  dinner  he  made  a 
dignitietl  sp  .*ech  to  tlie  company,  and 
declared  tfutt  iis  first  object  was  tiie 
approbation  of  his  own  mind.  Acting 
on  so  'enlightened  and  truly  wortiiv 
motives,  he  rises  superior  to  the  sef- 
fnh  views  which  actuate  clamorous 
deinagofuesy  and  has  a  fixed  principle 


of  anion  superior  to  that  versatility, 
which  is  indueiitvd  by  the  popular 
breath,  often  thoughtlessly  given,  and 
as  thoughtlessly  withdrawn:  for  fanatical 
passionate  leaders  often  make  fanatical 
passionate  to* lowers,  and  neitlier  act 
wisely  nor  effectually.  A  popular  for* 
ment  is  raised,  but  tor  want  oi  coolness 
and  perseverance  nothii)g  valuable  is 
achieved.  I'here  is  a  smc^ke  but  no 
^lasting  jlame. 

In  the  course  cf  his  speech,  speaking 
of  the  present  state  of  parties,  he 
j>howe(l  that  the  Fox  parry  may  now 
be  said  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
ext  net,  bav'uig  merged  Into  that  of 
the  GrenvUlit^s.  JLet  us  fondl  v  clierish 
the  hope,  that^e  party  of  the  people 
will  lncrea^e.  Statesmen  by  protession 
have  too  frequently  been  influenced  in 
some  parts  of  their  conduct  by  ihe  selfish 
views  of  private  interests,  but  a  people 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  tol* 
lowing  leadefs  only  so  far  as  they 
liave,  after  repeated  trials,  found  them 
to  he  honest,  ar,e  in  ihe  best  situation 
for  reclaiming  of  ret^iivng  their  liber- 
ties. It  is  a  sound  political  axiom, 
that  without  virtue  bpth  in  leaders 
and  people,  freedom  can  nevef  long  be 
preserved.  A  corrupt  people,  enslaved 
by  their  passions  anl  vices  y^ili  ^oon 
be  politicdliy  enslaved  by  fiieir  go- 
vernment, for  to  the  yicw§  ot  the 
rulers,  the  vices  of  the  p^^pple,  will 
form  tlte  most  convenient  tools  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  subjection, — 
Vice  facilitates  the  acceptaiice  of  a 
bribe,  either  direct  or  indirect,  ihrough 
the  posts  and  places  in  tl>e  ^ower  of 
a  government  to  bestow ;  an4  those 
tiius  bouglit,  ri'adify  join  in  t  le  hunt 
ag<iinst  their  less  obsequious  coiii; 
pinions. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  is'es  have 
much  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  their 
situation.  The  page  of  h  story  in- 
fonns  of  the  fatal^  spread  ot  luxury, 
aiid  the  rapid  progress  of  (U^spolisai 
in  imperial  Rome.  What  Rome  be- 
came, iki'vau)  m  [y  ere  long  oe.  A 
naiiou  sunk  in  luxury  never  long  prt^- 
served  its  free4om.  it  isthf  essential 
nature  oi  vice  to  enslave.  The  people 
arc  the  source  andrountiin  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  of  power;  and  if  the  people 
themselves  are  not  virtuous,  they  in 
vain  look  for  virtue  in  iheir  rulers, 
who  readily   yield  to  the  necessiti^ 
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of  the  limrs,  and  are  sufficiently 
pleased  to  rule  a  corrupted  people 
by  corrupt  means.  In  tact,  such  a 
piMpIc  are  incapable  ol  being  ruled 
in  any  other  manner.  They  would 
not  support  an  administration  that 
would  withhold  the  debasing  donatives 
and  pensions  which  they  claim  for 
their  vicious  indulgences. 

On  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,,  we  meet  with  the 
following  information  in  the  fourth  re- 
port of  the  directors  of  the  African 
Institution,  an  association  formed  to 
watcn  over  the  Interests  of  the  much 
wronged  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
Africa. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  penalties  Imposinl  by 
act  of  parliamciU,  vessels  under  foreign 
^ags,  have  been  fitted  out  in  the  ports 
of  Liverpool  and  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese settlements  m  America;  and 
several  adventure*  of  this  description 
liave  actually  been  completed. 

The  persons,  however,  who  are  the 
most  deeply  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
traffic/  appear  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  btates  of  America.  These  shel- 
ter themselves  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  their  criminal  conduct  by 
means  of  a  nominal  sale  both  of  ship 
and  cargo  at  some  Spanish  or  Swedish 
port,  (the  Uavannah  for  example,  or 
the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew)  they  are 
thus  put  in  a  capacity  to  use  the  tlags 
of  these  states  and  so  disguised,  have 
carried  on  their  slave  trad  nig  specula 
tions  during  the  last  year,  to  an  enor. 
pious  extent. 

'Jhp  different  communications  re* 
ceived  by  the  directors  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  cor^cur  in  stating,  that  in  the 
month  of  October  last,  the  coast  was 
crowded  with  vessels  known  to  oe 
American,  tiading  for  slaves  under 
Spanish  and  Swedish  flags,  l  he  slaves 
thus  procured,  it  is  understood,  were 
afterwarcis  to  be  carried  forsale^-eitlter 
to  South  America  'or  to  the  Spanish 
\V est  Indies.  Some  cargoes  (^ere  is 
reason  to  believ^ J  were  landed  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  smugglt^d  thence 
into  English  islands,  i  he  extent  \6 
which  this  evil  has  uneypt  ctedly  arid 
suddenly  proceeded,  and  it^  obvious 
intlueoce  ou  all  the  plans  lor  prooiotuig 


the  civilization  of  Africa,  have  induced 
the   directoi^,    since   the  last  genenl 
meeting  to  turn  a  large  share  ot  their 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  restratn- 
ing  or  lemoving  it.     Besides  mikiog 
the    necessary    representations     Itooi 
time    to  time,    to   government,  they 
have  taken  measures  for  communicat- 
ing    to    the  ofticers    ol     the     Navy, 
distinct  information  respecting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislature  on  tiii^i  point, 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  provi- 
sions have  been  eluded,  as  well  as  to 
point  out    the    pecuniary  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them   from  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  abolitiou 
laws.     The    inducement  to    vigjbnce 
on  the  part  of  the  nav^  is  considerable, 
the  captors  being  entitled  to  the  for. 
feiture  of  both  ship  and  cargo.     And 
although    all    slaves  fonnd  on    board 
are  liberated,  yet  there  is  a  bounty 
allowed  by  government  to  the  captors 
amounting  to   forty  pounds  for   each 
man,  thirty  pounds  for  each  woman^ 
and  ten  pounds  for  each  child  so  libe. 
rated.     Instances  have   already  occur, 
red  in  which  this  bounty  lias  been  claim- 
ed and  received. 

The  directors  state,  that  in  prosecut- 
ing tneir  inquiries  into  this  case,  they 
uniformly  experience  on  the  part  of  tbe 
British  government  a  prompt  attention 
to  their  reprebentations,  and  a  cordial 
disposition  to  aid  their  efforts  in  pre- 
venting the  infraction  of  the  laws  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  bo^ 
nour  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  that  it  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  effecting  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  tracle  as  far  as  legislative 
enactments  could  effect  it.  America, 
however,  has  few  or  no  means  of  en- 
forcing her  own  commercial  edicts, 
in  despite  of  those  edicts,  however,  her 
ships  are  now  the  great  carriers  of 
slaves,  without  any  other  defence 
against  the  penalties  to  which  as 
Americans  thev  are  liable,  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  fiag,  and  simulated  clear- 
ances of  some  foreign  state 

The  directors  have  also  received  a 
letter  containini^  much  important  in* 
formation  respecting  a  district  of  the 
gold  coast,  trom  Mr.  M*tredith,  He 
states  that  the  henehciai  effects  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  ttie  auoii- 
tiou  of  the  sls^ve  trade  by  Oreat  Britain^ 
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hare  bcon  f^reatly  impeded  by  (Ik?  con- 
tinuance of  It,  though  on  a  reduced  scale 
by  other  nations.  Accusaiious,  pre- 
datory wars,  ice.  are  not  so  frequent 
asformtTly;  but  kidnapping,  headtis, 
ib  still  practised.  That  the  uihaliitants 
are  more  industrious^  and  that  they 
have  more  co'itiikiice  in  their  persoiul 
safety,  he  thinks  is  clearly  obserrable. 
Jn  short,  the  effects  which  have  flowed 
from  •  ven  a  partial  abohtion  ot  the 
slave  trade,  seem  to  him  to  prove  that 
a  ioImI  abolition  would  be  attended 
with  many  more  beneficial  conse- 
queDces ;  for  though  the  export  of 
slaves  from  Africa  be  now  comparative- 
ly triflings  yet  it  keeps  alive  on  tiie 
coast  many  ot  the  mal-practices  which 
would  olnerwise  cease.  Ihe  total 
abolition,  he  observes,  is  therefore 
necessary, 

1  he  directors  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  roost  satisfactory  proofs  that 
Africans  are  as  susceptible  of  m- 
tellectual  and  moral  cultuxe  as  the 
natives  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
of  appeal  in  prize  causes,  noticed  at 
page  156  of  this  magazine,  it  may  he 
seen  that  the  decision  of  Sir  VViitiam 
Grant  will  have  a  stn^ng  tendency  to 
discourage  thi^  iniquitous  and  clan- 
destine  traffic. 

An  ample  account  has  thtis  been 
given  of  the  present  state  of  the  slave 
trade,  from  <i  <.unviction  that  to  the 
true  friends  of  mankind,  the  subject 
ii  of  the  higiie^t  imporiance.  To  them 
it  is  of  more  interest  than  the  con- 
tests t  f  rival  p()tentait»8,  ortiie  dash- 
ing against  each  other  of  the  ambi- 
tious   dir>turi;ers   of  mankind. 

llie  present  state  ot  Ireland  is  not 
consoling.  There  is  a  jealousy,  and  a 
want  of  co-operation  ui  the  attaniment 
of  truly  valuable  ends.  It  is  disgrace 
ful  to  our  national  ch  trader  to  see  the 
bickerings  that  have  lately  taken  plate 
among  the  Cathoiics.  i  he  different 
parties  among  them  rt  criminate  on 
each  other  in  most  >>(!Uiriious  and  op. 
probrious  language,  i  here  is  a  total 
want  of  dignitj  in  their  bickerings. 
Let  the  contending  parii^B  among 
Uiem  at  leasit  use  gentlemanlike  laii- 
guage  towards  each  other  iii  tt;eir  dis 
Putes,  and  oot  by  their  intemperance 
|ive   a  triumph   to   the   enemies   of 


emai^i  ipatioo  and  equal  rights,  which 
will  douotless  t>e  eager. y  en)bra«  ed  by 
them.  Lt't  p«»ople  differ,  and  yrt  for- 
bear to  leproacii  those  wiio  i.okl  dif- 
ferent senii.neuts,  whh  bt-iug  actuated 
by  the  worst  of  motives.  It  is  an 
excellent  rule  in  disputes,  and  also 
best  calculated  to  produce  a  right 
decision,  to  use  soft  ^ordsk,  but  hard 
ar^umejits. 

Although  the  dissentions  among  the 
the  Catholics  cannot  but  be  objects  of 
painful  regret  to  their  liberal  minded 
fellow  citizens,  yet  it  must  be  ackoow- 
ledged  thai  tae  Catholics  suffer  \\\ 
many  ways,  perhaps,  more  from  in- 
direct  causes,  than  from  a  want  of 
what  is  termed  emancipation.  The 
spirit  of  the  Orange  system  tends  yo 
prevent  in  many  places  an  impartial 
atuninistratioo  of  the  laws  in  their  case, 
at  least  among  the  inferior  ofHcers  of 
justice.  In  the  dernier  resort  the 
judges  on  several  occasions,  hare  high- 
ly to  their  honour,  discovered  a  dis- 
position to  keep  the  fountains  of  ju^^tice 
open,  and  rebuked  glaring  iiiNiaaces 
of  partiality:  but  much  mischief  may 
be  done  in  cases  which  do  not  come 
before  a  court  of  justice,  ami  which 
the  parties  aggrieved,  have  not  the 
means  to  hrmg  forward.  Magistrates 
may  not  always  stand  plunb,  and  the 
sway  of  an  Orange  engagement  may 
draw  from  a  perpendicular.  Officers 
of  still  an  inferior  rank  have  much  in 
their  power,  and  more  than  in  one 
case,  which  accidentally  c^me  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  have  constables 
been  unwilling  to  come  forward  m  a 
prosecution  against  a  i)rother  V>raneg. 
man.  This  observation  i?»  made, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  feel- 
ings of  irritdtion  among  parties,  out  to 
point  out  the  evils  of  the  Orange  •>%  >tjem, 
und  it^  injurons  tt^ndency  on  a  strict 
and  impart  A  execution  of  the  laws. 
It  is  a  s\stem  highly  injudicious  and 
impolitic,  and  repiete  with  the  seeds 
of  favouritism  and  injustice,  li  appears 
to  oe  gradually  wear;  g  away  in  some 
place^,  and  every  (riend  to  his  country, 
and  to  justice  must  rejoice  in  its  total 
abrogation- 

biiiCe  I  he  article  in  ihe  last  retrospect 
on  the  subject  ot  iiclUnd'-Aas  v\riiten. 
ti^e  address  ol  Louis  l>ona|>ai'te  on  his 
sece»^ion  from  the  throne,  Ims  appeared. 
He  seems  to    be  worthy  of  a  belief 
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cause;  aud  virluowsly  4i^cover9  a  dis- 
posttion  not  to  rule,  ^hp\^  only  tlie 
mere  pageant  of  authority  ip  ieft  io 
him  by  his  all  grasping  brother,  l^lie 
Holtaiiders  are  howeveri  scarcely  de- 
serving oi  a  better  fate.  1  lieijr  Habits 
Jiad  red u red  them  to  a  state  f^i  to 
become  slaves,  and  in  such  a  debased 
situation,  the  choice  of  masters  is  not 
of  great  importance.  But  the  peasants 
of  Switzerland  deserved  better  than  to 
be  subjugated  under  tyrannical  sway. 
'J  he  aristocrats  of  Berne  and  of  tiie 
other* cantons  excite  little  or  no  in- 
terest, but  the  virtuous  people  oi  Un- 
derwalden  will  long  be  rentf mbered  in 
the  annats  of  Freedom.  1  he  spirited 
writer  of  a  poem  reviewed  in  another 
department  of  this  Magazine,  thus 
characterizes  the  poor  Swiss  and  the 
unprincipled  attack  of  France  : 

**Nor  Virtue  yet  bad  fled   her  rock-  baflt 

bower 
When   Gaul's    infruding  Demon,    drank 

wiib  power. 
Burst  on  that  paradise  :  app^Hed  he  found 
A  Spartan  fortitude  enibattled  round. 
Then  gpo^less  vii'tinis  of  a  doom  severe. 
They  died   upon  their  murdered  country's 

bier  j 
Died  not  in  vain,  to  stamp  on  that  proud 
name 
.  The  weight  of  vengeance  and  the  curse  of 
f>hanie. 
Plant  thy  bright  eagles  o'er  each  prc^trate 

realm. 
Audacious   France  >    and   headlong  from 

his  helm 
Each  dozing  »teers-man  dash,  but  hope 

not  thou 
Ajnid  the  plundered  banblesofthy  br»w, 
.^To  twine  a  wreath  from  Freedoui'x  Mcred 
tree. 
It  blooms  with   virtue,  bnt    it  dies  with 
thec.»» 

The  fate  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as 
the  people  Are  concerned,  makes  a 
btrong  impression  on  the  halvrs  uf 
despotism,  and  here  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  appears  in  all  the  fulness 
ofiurpiiude.  On  the  score  ot  Switzer- 
•  land,  we  will  upbraid  him,  even  at  the 
risque  of  appearing  to  join  the  mean 
held,  who  abuse  hhn,  and  vet  praise 
the  very  same  conduct  in  thefr  patrons. 
But  they  who  advocate  abuses  aihouie, 
have  no  right  to  blame  despotism  a- 
broad";  Bonaparte  can  onlv  be  con- 
sistently and  successfully  opposed  by, 
drtom  drawn  trom  the  quiver  oi  Free- 


dom. Among  the  documents  \\  11  be 
found  an  address  to  the  Spanish  peopie, 
previously  to  the  assembling  of  ue 
Cortes.  It  coQtains  some  ju»t  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  choosing 
suitable  representatives,  which  might 
be  read  in  these  countries  with  ad- 
vantage, but  scarcely  without  exciting 
a  blush  at  our  own  deficiences.  What 
a  pity  that  more  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  rou'ie  the  energies  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  patriotii^m,  aud  the 
lore  ot  liberty. 

The  i>usipess  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
at  least  as  far    as  British  aid  is  con- 
cerned, js  drawing  fa>t  to  a  termination. 
Cuidad    Rodnso  tak^-n,    Almeida  io- 
vested,    the  advaiii-ed     guard    under 
General  Craufurd  defeated,  and  Lord 
Wellington's  army  in  ful<  retreat,  with 
the  French  forpc  daily  increasing,  the 
catastrophe   qinnot  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.   It  remains  only  to  hope  after 
the  great  aud  fruitless  waste  of  blood 
and    treasure,  already  experienced  in 
those  injudicious  expeditions,  that  the 
retreat    may    be    Ijpss    afflicting    than 
the    extreme    sufferings    experieoced 
by    the  army  under   general    Moore. 
The    prudence    aud   caution  of  that 
General,    and     the     complication     of 
distresses     suffered     by      ^hat   array 
will     decidedly    stamp    in    the    pzgt 
of  history  the  character  of  imbecility 
and  want  of  foresight  on  the  policy, 
by  which  this  war  has  been  condu  ted 
by  the  plaaners  in  the  cabinet.      Yet 
this  succession  of    blunders   is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  a  blind  taulity  which 
coulti  not  be  surmounted,   or  to  any 
otiier  cause  than  the  superiority  of  a 
strong  energetic  mind,   discovered  in 
the  successivf  rulers  of  France,  oiftea 
indeed    most   mischievously  and   im- 
morally directed,    over   the   wavenng 
and  feeble  councils  of  men,  assuming, 
to  be  state;)men  without  possessing  the 
essentially  requisite  abilities,  or  mire 
fixed    principles    of    justice.       How 
changed  is  France !  and  how  different 
are  the  talents  of  the  new  men,  whom 
the  impetus  of  the  revolution  has  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  from  those  of 
the  ejett*  and  feeble  nobles  of  the  old 
regime.      Britain  has  now  adversaries 
of  a  (HlTprent  stamp,  ami  to  oppose  ihem 
requires  more  vigour  and  prudence, 
than  have  yet  been  manifested  by  her 
statesmen.     Well   might  Fiit   on  1^ 
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death- bed,  on  a  view  <rf  the  effects 
of  the  pernicious  system  in  which  he 
had  been  tlie  ostensible  actor,  and 
mistakingly  identifying  his  own  want 
of  success  with  the  supposed  welfare 
of  the  state,  exclaim,  *•  Ah,  my 
country!*'  and  well  might  Charles 
James  Fox  close  his  career  of  un- 
succesgful  opposition  to  such  fatal 
measures,  bj  saying,  in  contemplation 
of  the  difficulties  into  which  his  coun- 
ty had  been  brought,  "  My  friends, 
1  pity  you." 

May  renovated  order,  and  all  re- 
storing reform  arise  out  of  the  present 
coofusion.  Whether  we  contemplate 
our  .ntemal  state,  or  our  external 
reiaUous,  the  necessity  of  reform  is 
by  the  experience  of  every  successive 
da)  becoming  more  apparent  to  those 
*ho  will  opt-n  their  ey^  to  see  tjje 
dangers  winch  a  vait  us !  We  are 
toUi  of  tlje  dangers  of  reform,  by  men 
interested  in  the  contmuance  of  abuses, 
but  the  danger!)  of  an  obstinate  reten- 
tion  of  corruption,  and  a  sensele^'S 
pertinacity  in  error,  are  more  to  be 
areaded,  as  pressing  more  fatally  on 
us  10  the  present  crisis,  as  prognostics 
of  the  disease  which  afflicts  us. 


DOCUMENTS. 

'KOCLAMATION  OF  THE  SPANISH  JUMTA. 

CudtZf  July  VI, 
•'Citizens  of  Cadiz — Your  wishes 
are  noiv  to  be  accooiplished  uitb  tho:ie  of 
all  Spain.  Your  sacred  rights,  forgotten 
«ttd  iteariy  lost,  will  be  restored  by  the 
Con*  1  lo  be  convened  in  the  following 
i&outL.  You  are  about  to  exercinc  the  so- 
kain  t'unctiont  of  legislators,  of  which 
yoo  havf  be»*n  deprived  by  tyranny, 
falsely  calleci  li-gitimate  and  sovereign  au- 
thority. With  difficulty  we  have  arrest- 
ed tbe  $word  of  power,  which  has  caused  the 
^iU  that  we  deplore,  to  return  to  you 
your  just  cUini  to  have  independent  re" 
prejjtiitatiTes  who  ^ball  watch  over  your 
l»»ppmw:ss.  The  oppressor  of  human  nature 
*Oitld  not  have  advauccd  so  far  in  his  at- 
tempts ac  unuersal  despotism,  if  the  na- 
tiotis  under  bis  iron  ^way  had  known  how 
tooiaiutai'i  the  dignity  ut  men  and  citi- 
iCQi,  wt  .ch  knowledge  constitutes  the  vi- 
|our  and  strength  of  fim^Mres.  History, 
citizen:*,  btii  taus^ht  us  by  more  than  one 
example  how  much  Spain  has  been  in- 
4ebt«d  U>  thnr  beroic  fortitude,  which,  in 
•or.  Cortes,  has  made  Kings  themselves 
•tteoable  for  the  Abuse  of  their  power 


Remembf  f  thai  t^rinres  have  ^metime? 
treated  you  as  if  they  had  no  duties,  and 
you  no  rights,  and  as  if  the  uttering  of  your 
complaints  wtrea  crime  agamsit  th<  Statt. 

*•  Coaunence  then  your  dul^cs  in  Spain, 
which  u  as  frte  t«*  you  a.>  it  was  to  your  an- 
cestors. For  this  purpose  employ  the  right 
of  suffrage,  which  you  enjoy  by  nature 
and  by  tht:  constitution  of  your  country  ; 
and  let  not  intrigue  and  seduction  surprise 
you  in  the  very  a«ylum  of  your  liberty, 
dictating  to  you  the  selection  which  ought 
to  be  ihe  unbiassed  exercise  oi  your  will 
and  pleasure.  Favour,  friendship,  rank 
and  property  give  no  title,  and  it  ig  not  bv 
men  possessing  tlie««e  that  the  country  is 
to  be  saved.  Patriotism,  taK:nt,  merit 
proved  by  experience — theae  it  i>, 
that  should  claim  your  attention.  He  who 
solicits  your  vote,  and  employs  artifices 
to  attract  public  approbation,  estimat<^s 
at  alow  rate  the  independence  of  a  gene- 
rous |>eople,  and  ou^ht  to  bi^  marked  by 
you  as  a  suspicious  charaeter.  True  pa- 
triotism possesses  too  much  {genuine  mo- 
dest v  to  be  the  hero  of  its  imn  story  ^ 
and  would  rather  convince  you  by  deeds 
than  words  that  it  deserves  your  con- 
tiileiict  . 

"  Neither  ought  you  to  forget  that  you 
are  responsible  to  your  children  and  pos- 
terity, lor  the  ^iithful  discharge  of  your 
duly  on  this  occasion.  Since  the  re-es- 
tablisbment  of  the  Monarchy,  you  are 
perhaps  I  he  only  Spaniards  who  have  en- 
joyed 80  fair  auiOpportunity  to  give  per- 
manence and  solidity  to  civy  institution. 
If,  yfter  two  years  oi  unctriainty  and 
vacillaiion,  when  you  have  been  so  ofte.i 
brought  to  the  edge  of  tlie  precipice, 
you  do  not  yet  di^over  the  origin  of  your 
calamities  to  consist  iu  the  imperfect  re- 
presentation of  the  national  will,  what 
will  be  the  const  queucc  ?  The  govern- 
ment and  all  good  citizens  will  lauienn 
your  culpable  blindness,  and  they  will 
have  at  least  Uie  negative  consolation  of 
knowing  that  history  will  point  you  out 
as  the  destroyers  of  your  family,  and  the^ 
assassins  of  your  eonatry. 

**  You  cannot  now  justify  yourselves,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
by  the  consternation  into  which  the  ene- 
my threw  the  cmuitry,  so  that  having  no 
means  of  chusing  and  examining,  you 
Were  given  up  to  clamorouh  preienders 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion, 
to  d<»mineer  over  you  ;  nor  can  you  vin- 
dicate yourselves  by  professing  that  you 
are  rhe  dopes  of  inTngue,  as  the  paiiiful 
experience  of  two  years  has  luugbt  vou 
how  to  detect  and  despise  it.  You  bra 
now  enabled  to  exeicise  calm  reflection, 
and  to  oveicome  tbo^e»YifA&Hiig^>MticU 
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()«<(i^nii!g  men  ifouM  Oisptnse  to  deceive 
3'ou. 

**  Recollect,  that  according  as  you  act 
rightly  «>r  wrongly,  yuu  establish  the  ho- 
nour or  fix  lh<$  dli^ace  of  Spain — every 
tliinif  depends  upqii  the  intezrity  of  the 
members  of  the  August  assembly  which  it 
suU.moly  to  declare  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  to  consecrate  ibefore 
tyiatits  the  hallowed  lightsof  nations. 

"This  Superior  Junta  earnestly  hopes, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  you,  and  rigidly  observ- 
ing the  rules  pre&crit«ed  to  you  for  the 
election,  you  will  prevent  any  corrupt 
interference,  and  you  v^ill  preserve  in  your 
lecuUeciion,  that  if  you  are  unfaithful, 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  promote 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  your  posterity. 
*•  |iy  ordt;r  of  the  Superior  Junta, 
"LOUJS  DK  GARiiOLLO,  Sec. 

**  To  Andres  Lopfz,  President. 

»«  Catlz,Juiu%,  1810." 


SLAVK    CAUSE. 

PRIVY    COUNCIL    APPEALS. 

On  Saturday,  the  «8thof  July,  1810, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  appeals  in 
prize  causes  finished  their  sittings  for  the 
a»es:^ion  ;  and  previous  to  their  adjourn- 
ment ihey  ga\e  judgment  in  various  re- 
ceived cases  of  great  importance.  One 
of  them  especially  was  of  the  greatebt  in- 
terest to  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  hu- 
manity, and  its  decision  was  such  as  will 
doubtleas  give  gi*eat  and  equal  satisfuctioo 
in  thiit  country  and  AmericH. 

CASE  Ol>  TH9  4litDI ft— JAMES  JOHNSON, 
MASTER. 

This  w;>8  a  vessel  under  Ameiican  co- 
lours with  (ilavvt  liom  Africa,  cuptured 
in  December,  1807,  l|  the  West  Indies, 
and  earned  intoTOfi^la.  The  claimant 
pitiended  that  she  was  bound  to  Charleio 
ton,  bouth  Carolina,  where  tbt^mporta- 
tiun  of  siavrs  oootinuad  to  be  I«wftil  to  the 
end  of  that  year ;  but  that  having  been 
detained  on  tne  coast,  and  there  being  no 
prospect  of  reaching  Charleston  before 
the  Yst  day  of  January,  1808,  the  period 
appointed  for  the  cessation  of  the  Slave 
Trade  iu  every  part  of  the  United  Statett 
by  a  law  of  the  General  Congress,  Vstt 
Master  of  necessity  bore  away  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  there  to  wait  directiooa 
from  his  owners. 

k  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  by- 
i\\v  Ciiptor,  tiiat  this  statement  was  b 
mere  prettncc,  and  that,  in  truth,  Iheo- 
rij;inal  plan  of  the  voyage  was  a  deiitina- 
tion  to  Cubn^  which  was  unlawful  under 
the  American  laws,  long  previoos  to  their 
general  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Admitting,  however,  the  case  so  to  be, 
h   was  btrcuuously    contended-  lor    the 


claimant,  thai  ,a  Britiith  court  of  prize 
had  no  right  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
American  municipal  law,  and  that  aa  no 
beUigereot  right  of  this  country  ha<l  been 
violated,  the  property  ought  to  be  restored 
to  the  neutral  owner.  A  series  of  prece- 
dtnls  seemed  to  support  this  doctrine. 

The  ship  wa^  condemned  at  Tortola, 
and  the  enslaved  Atricans  were  according 
to  our  abolition  act,  restored  to  Uieirft^e- 
doiii ;  but  the  Claimant  appealed,  and  the 
liberty  ol  the  Africans,  as  well  as  tbe pro- 
perty of  the  ships,  depended  on  the  issue 
of  this  appeal. 

The  CHse  was  solemnly  argued  in  Marcb 
la!»t,  and  as,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  court, 
it  turned  on  the'new  question  of  the  effpcC 
of  the  American  and  British  abolition  acts 
on  this  species  of  contraband  commerce, 
when  bniught  betore  a  court  of  prize,  tbe 
ca>.e,  on  account  of  its  importance,  has 
since  &iood  over  for  judgment.  Several 
other  cat»es  of  American  slave  shipt  have 
aUo  stood  over,  ati  depending  on  tbe  same 
gt  neral  question. 

K^n  tbe  above  day  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was  delivered  by  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  nearly  in  the  following 
term*  : — 

<*  This  8lt1p  must  he  considered  aa  being 
employed  at  the  time  of  capture  in  carry- 
ing slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a 
Spanish  Colony.  We  think  that  this  waa 
evidently  the  original  plan  and  purpose  or 
the  voyage,  uotwithsunding  the  pretence 
set  up  to  veil  the  true  intention.  The  clai- 
mant, however,  who  is  an  Americau,  com- 
ptaiio  of  the  capture,  and  dewanda  fruar 
us  the  restitutiou  of  property  of  which  be 
alleges  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dispossess- 
ed. In  all  the  former  cases  ot  this  kind, 
which  have  come  before  this  court,  the 
slave  trade  was  liable  to  consideratioaa 
very  different  from  those  which  belong  t* 
it  now.  It  had  at  that  time  been  prohib- 
ited (as  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to 
the  colonies  ef  foreign  nations)  by  America, 
but  by  our  own  laws  it  was  still  allowed. 
It  appeared  to  us  therefore,  difficoitto 
consider  the  prohibitory  law  of  Aaienc»v 
in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  those 
municipal  regulations  of  a  foreign  state  of 
which  this  court  could  not  take  any  cog- 
niz'tnct.  But  by  the  alteration,  which  baa 
stnce  taken  place,  tbe  question  stands  oc» 
different  grounds,  and  is  open  to  the  appit<* 
cation  of  very  different  principles.  Tbe 
sfave  trade  has  since  been  totally  abolisb- 
ed  by  this  country,  and  our  legislature  baa 
pronounced  K  to  be  contrary  to  theprio- 
cipie^i  of  justice  and  humanity.  Whatever 
We  uiigtit  think  as  individuals  before,  we 
could  not,  sitting  as  judges  in  a  Bntiabi 
court  of  justice,  regard  the  trade  iu  that 
light,  while  our  own  lawa  {Hiiiftiited  il«— » 
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lot  we  cmo  now  assert  Uwt  this  trade  can- 
aot,  abstractedly  speaking,  ba?e  a  legiti- 
mate existence. 

"  When  I  say  abstractedly  speakiof^,  I 
neao  that  ^his  country  has  no  right  to 
control  any  foreign  legislature  that  may 
think  fit  to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and 
to  permit  to  its  own  subjects  the  prusecu- 
tioo  of  this  trade ;  but  we  have  now  a  right 
to  affirm  that,  prioia  facie,  the  trade  is  ille- 
gal, and  thus  to  throw  on  claimants  the 
bnrden  of  proof  that,  in  respect  of  them, 
by  the  authority  of  their  own  laws,  it  is 
otherwise.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  a  clai- 
mant can  have  no  right  upon  principles  of 
universal  law  tp  claim  the  restitution  in 
a  prize  court  of  human  beings  carried  as 
his  slaves.  He  roust  show  some  right  that 
has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  some 
pfoperty  .of  which  he  has  be^n  dis- 
pouessed,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  be  re- 
itored.  In  this  case  the  laws  of  the  clai- 
aiant'acoautry  alkiwof  no  right  of  property 
tact  as  be  claims.  There  can,  therefore, 
t>e  no  rifbt  to  ractitutioo.  Theconse- 
laence  is,  that  the  judgment  must  be  af- 
lirrocd." 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed Africans  on  this  important  and 
Dost  satisfactory  judgment.  It  gives  a 
leatb-blow  to  the  most  active  contraband 
kalers  in  human  blood  on  the  coast  of 
Africm,  and  removes  one  of  the  greatest 
)b«tacles  to  the  effectual  execution  of  our 
»vn  laws,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
tade  I  loir,  be  it  observed,  that  not  the 
tibjects  of  America  only,  bat  of  Sweden, 
Jid.in  short,  of  all  states,  which  have  not 
ttpre^sly  legalized  this  trade,  are  equal- 
j  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  princi- 
lle  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge. 

CAUSB  OF  THE  FAILURES. 
The  facility  that  has  been  given  to  in- 
iatious  speculation  is  the  source  of  the 
:*ii.  In  all  periods  of  our  history  this  has 
rotn  time  to  time  arisen,  and  has  re- 
palarly  produced  the  same  effects.  If  in 
be  year  1797,  on  the  restriction  of  cash 
layments  at  the  Bank,  the  Directors  had 
ictcd(as  they  solemnly  pledged  them- 
eiires  tbey  would  act)  in  their  accustomed 
ray,  and  still  as  if  they  were  bound  to 
»ay  in  specie,  the  present  calamity  would 
lot  have  come  npen  us.  But  unfortu* 
lately  the  thirst  of  profit  on  their  parts, 
ad  the  necessities  of  the  government  on 
he  other,  which  induced  ministers  to 
rink  at  the  enormity  of  the  issues  of  pa- 
^r,  have  fostered  and  encouraged  this 
7&tem  to  an  extent  which  has  brought' 
be  present  misfortune  upon  us.  But  the, 
Ducbief  will  4;ease  when  the  cause  of  it 
omes  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
Mien  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  remedy  is 
imple  and  safe. 


Our  readers  well  know  the  causes  of  tbt- 
convulsion  which  ended  in  the  cas.'i  re- 
striction bill.     The  unbounded  drain  for 
tubtidtet,  followed  by  the  alarm  of  inva- 
sion, which  gave  rife  to  the  oi-ders  for 
taking  an  account  of  stock,  as  a  previous 
measure    to  driving  the  couoties'-produc* 
ed  the   restriction   bill  in  1797.     At  that 
time  the  bank'reduced  its  paper  tf)  8^  roit- 
lions.--^By  the  last  returns,  their  notes  in 
circulation  amount  to  21   millions!  and 
it  is  manifest  that  the  paper  of  the  pro- 
vincial banks   has  increased   in  the  samo^ 
prdportion.— The  natural  consequence  of 
this  has  been,  that  the  facility  of  credit 
has  raised  up ^a  set  of  adventurers,  in  op- 
position to  the  real  merchants,  who,  in- 
stead of  supplying  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  world«  have   pushed  an   artificial 
trade  of  mere  adventure^  tp  every   cor- 
ner  of  the  inhabited  earth,  aud  »o  forct 
commerce  beyond  its  natural  limits,  fa- 
cilities have  been  given  in  a  way  hereto- 
fore  unknown.     Middle  men  of  a  new  de- 
scription  have  started    up,  and  the   fair 
useful  trade  of  banking    has  been  con- 
i^erted  into  an   instrument  of  gross  and 
pernicious  delusion*     W^e  have  promised 
to  illustrate  this  matter. 

A  house,  with'a  sounding  firm*  charter* 
a  ship  for  South  America.     They  inform 
the  manufacturers  that    they    perfectly 
know  what  will  answer  the  market,  and 
if  they  have  any  old  fashioned  cottons,  or 
any  old  shopkeeper^,  tbey  may  take  the 
opportunity  oi  making  a  consigmaent,  al- 
lowing them  a  ^mall  commission,  freight, 
&c.  and  they  may  have  an  immense  pro* 
fit  both  on  the  goods  out,  and  on  the  re- 
turn goods   home.     They  may  draw  on 
them  for  the  amount,  at  12,  18.  and  24 
months.     And   they    inform  them,    that 
there  are   several  houses  of  the  first  re- 
spectability in  London,  who  on  the  deposit 
of  those  long  bills  will  allow  their  county 
banker  to  draw  on  them  at^  two  months,  on 
a  new  commission  often  8binin<.;s  percent, 
and  that  these  short  bills  may  be  renewed 
tin  th«  returns  come.     The  manufacturer 
or  shopkeeper  is  delighted  with  a  proposal, 
by  winch  he  is  to  empty  bi.«  warehouse  or 
shop  for  every  thioR  unsaleable,  aud  lo  b«K 
put  into  immediate  posse'iT'ion  of  paper 
money,  by  which  he  may  set  all  hi^  loortiS 
and    artisans  to  work,  and  refurnish  his  . 
magazine  with  an  tnti I e  nc'j^  siuck.     H« 
makes  up  his  packages,  fharg.  ,z,  howw" 
ever,  hi^  goods  at  double  their  lual  value, 
that  they   may   nt>t  be  undenutfd  when, 
they  reach  their  warlcet,  and  m us  he  very 
kindly  begins  by  assisting  to  cheat  hictPT 
self.     The  vessel  reaches  the  port^  wheo* 
k) !  the  goods  are  not  wanted.     The  uiar- 
ket  is  already  over-stockei^.     But,  r..  her 
than   return   wi'hont  brtakiiv^   buiji,  the 
supercat  go  takes  what  iie  can  get — half 
the  price  charged  in  the  invoice  ^  tut  still 
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fte  lrag«  himself  that  that  is  tomelhing, 
■s  the  woods  would  not  hhve  sold  at  all  in 
London. The  next  thing  i^  to  bay  a  coitsign- 
ttent  in  return;  buthefindstbat,  from  the 
tiuniber  of  buyers,  the  skins,  fhc  tallow, 
thebemp,  k,c,  have  risen  to  double  their 
real  value.  No  matter,  tbey  must  do 
iometbing  ;  and  a  cargo  is  brought  botaie. 
Here  again  the  market  is  overstocked,  and 
lieceHsity  obliges  them  to  sell  It  at  a  loss, 
and  by  this  time  the  long  bills  become  due, 
and  the  whole  proiluce  is  not  withih^hirty 
per  cent  of  the  principal;  in  the  mean 
time,  boivever,  the  uianufactnresofthe 
country  have  been  (quickened  ;  the  ex- 
|K>rt«  and  importf  have  beeu  swelled,  and  a 
great  Uicrease  has  been  experienced  in 
tse  revenue  which  the  minister  states  with 
exultation  to  -  Parliament ;  and  holds 
up  as  a  proofthat  all  the  tyrannical  efforts 
of  Bonaparte  cannot  keep  down  the 
spirit^of  trade. 

It  is  perfectly  cl6ar  that  specuKtion  car- 
tied  to  ihis  exces!»  must  end  in  disappoint- 
meut ;  and  though  the  consequences  will 
be  severely  felt  for  the  moment  by  the  nu- 
merous classes  who  have  been  drawn  within 
the  vortex  of  this  revolutiotiary  system,  yet 
certainly  it  is  for  the  permanent  interests 
iifthe  realm  that  it  should  be  brought  to  a 
atand  ;  that  trade  should  return  to  its  an- 
cient course,  and  that  it  slioold  be  rexn- 
latfd  by  the  natural,  not  the  forced  de- 
mands (>f  the  world.  In  the  bursting  of 
this  buhble,  neUhertheoriginal  adventurer* 
#bo  exploriHl  distant  markets,  nor  the 
confiding  manufacturer  who  sent  bin  goods 
on  such  a  voyage  of  discovery,  nor  the 
discounting  banker  who  lent  his  name  to 
^^  bfllr  foi^  a  commission,  are  to  be  piti- 
ed.- The  (Arson  who  ta  the  least  deserving 
6f  commiseration,  is  the  lAst.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mischievous  than  «  specula* 
tion  of  tfrii  kind  by  a  banker,  who  holds 
deposits  of  c«sh  in  his  bands,  and  who 
risks  tiMft  v^^nb-iiitettceof  his  cunomers 
Ijy  thiukJIt^Bf  traffic.  The  whole  of  this 
complicmd  machine  derives  its  movement 
by  this  facility  of  Credit.  A  banking 
bonte  with  a  itoating  sum  ot  actual  depo- 
atts  ill  their  hands  of  4  or  500,0001.  not 
content  with  tniog  this  fum  as  they  might 
aafely  do  ii>  Che  ditoovnt  of  short  paper, 
fWriMt  booses  at' L«ver)>ool  tfnd  elsewhere 
to  6r9n9  upon  them  for  houdreds  of  thous- 
ands,. #ithout'^  the  slightest  basis;  and 
when  tlw  shock  c«>mes,  the  actual  deposiu 
of  thmt  bmia  fik  cu&toaiers  becoan:  the 
sacrifice. 

analysu  op  thb  RtroliT  OP  tRC  »ut.« 

tfOlt   eOMMlTTIB. 

The  report  is  wiitten  with  great  ability 
And  caut'on;  indeed,  with  so  much  of  the 
latter  ingredient,  thai  the  committee  have 
vroided  to  make  any  inferences  which  re- 
mit from  tlie  evidence  printed  in'tbe  ap- 
fteudix.    Apparently  they  are  unwilling 


indlgn^stion  should  b«  etcited  too  strragl: 


-^ 


which  issue  it.  Bat  the  public  will,  ^ 
doubt,  perceive  that  tbe  evU  tbey  suftrr 
does  not  justify  hatred  of  the  individual* 
who  have  done  nothing  illegal  or  impropcs^. 
The  imprudent  law  which  restricted  tbe 
the  bank  from  gold  payment  is  solely  tv, 
blame,  and  to  the  repeal  of  that  law  oaly^^ 
all  efforts  sboiihl  be  directed  as  fttf  aM 
prudence  may  advise.  1 

The  bull  ion  committee  firt  in<iaire  in- J 
to  the  pricS  of  bullion,  and  find  -that  ft? 
guinea  is  worth  about*2ds.  of  paper-money, 
and  this  degree  of  depreciation  of  paper- 
currency  is  confirmed  tiy  the  rate  of  for- 
eign exchanges,,  which  are  from  15  to  90 
per  cent,  againhl  England,  though  the 
real  exchange  would  at  present  other  wise 
be  in  her  favour* 

It  results  from  this  unnatural  state  of 
.  things,  that  while  a  good  guinea  can  only 
be  current  for  21s  the  same  guinea  melt- 
ed or  mutilated  is  worth  ^.«.;  and  that 
a    guinea    too  light  to  pa$i&  in  currenc]^ 
acquires  value  by   its  deficiency,  and  la 
actually  worth  about  92s,  1— It  ia  impoe- 
sible,  therefore,  that  aoy  gold  coin  should 
remain  in  currency  and  the  result  is  dear, 
that  the  public  lose  about  2s.  in  aguioaa 
on    their    income    and  expenditure ;   in 
other  words,  that  the  substitution  uf  paper- 
currency  forgoldisnearly  double  the  evil 
of  the  income  tax,  and  consequeutly  coit« 
the  public  about  twenty  millions  a  year. 
The  committee  ia  the^  report  bare  given 
credit  to  the  bank  directors  examined  by 
them,  for  an  incredible  degree  of  alleged 
ignorance  of  this  inevitable  effect  of  issu- 
ing bank  notes  indefinitely, and  even  com* 
pliuienttheni  on  their  ffrheaiaoce  Wk  not 
pushing  a  greater  quantity  into  circulation. 
The  (act  seems  to  be,  that  the  stoppage 
of  payment  in  1797  was  occasioned  by  do 
fault  of  the    baitk  of  Ei^gland,  but  by  a  i 
concurrence  of  untoward  accidents ;  but' 
that  the  continuance  of  tliat  stoppage  ha<> 
been  caustfd  by  the  natural  disinclmation  of  I 
the  bauk  to  obviate  what  they  found  so  \ 
profitable,  is  undeniable.     However,  it  is 
really  a  questionable  point  of  casuistry, 
wbenier  a  bank  director,  entrusted  wttb 
the  interest  of  so  large  a  body  of  constitu- 
ents, conld  with  propriety  atrive  against  j 
their  interest  so  manifestly  as  to  remedy 
a  public  misfortune  indeed,  but  One  wbtcb  ' 
prrodiiftes  little  less,  to  that  opulent  com- 
pany than  500,000^  per  annum.      Heiice 
their  various   disguises  in  tlisring   their ' 
augmented  profit,  and  the  enormous  rrae- 
tn  the  value  of  bank  stbck. 

It  is  plain  that  the  above  atatOment 
of  their  increase  of  annual  profit  is  rfa^, 
duced  from  the  amount  of  their  note«  at 
present  current,  being  about  ten  millioti^ 
moK  tbau  at  the  thne  of  the  stoppage  ^ 
actual  payment  oa  demand. 
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I  pro?ed  by  tbe  eoomiittee  to  be  greatly 

S!od«nt  00  tbe  quantity  of  bank  of 
land  notes,  in  which  they  are  payt- 
h.'  On«  of  the  witne«!ie9et(tiniatet  these 
»oatry  nTjies  at  t*elre  miUioiis,  bat  they 
ire  probably  rather  more  than  thirty 
niirioDs,  as  tbe  gold  coin  in  cixci^lation 
lied  to  be  ettioaated  at  that  ^m,  ^hen 
iwrcw^re  onry  ten  oiiliiont  of  bunk  of 
(Agland  notes,  Making  the  then  circula- 
KVi  forty  millions,  besides  country  notes, 
kthat  time,  pefbaps  tite  DiiHions.  For- 
f-fip€  millioDt  must  have  been  aagment- 
d  to  dfty-fonr  ^miliioits,  to  pro||uce  a  de- 
wc.ation  of  «0  per  cent.  a»  at  present, 
r^rebj  the  country  bauk-tiotes  appear 
I  amoont  to  about  thirty.four  millions 
te  bank  of  England  Aot^s  t>einK.  tw«o« 
f  millions  iu  circulation ;  herein  sop. 
otiiiy  the  argument  rapidity  of  pecuni- 
^f  trgQi&ctions  to  balance  the  great* 
r  qiiaqtity  of  them,  and  that  the  sam^ 
B*Hint  of  circulating  medium  is  now 
«r£t$«ry  a&in  1797. 

apposing  the  bank  of  England  to  gain 
W,0«jn/,  an<t~  the  country  bankem 
^,000  per  annum,  by  the  extraordi- 
iry  aad  artificial  circulation  pf  paper- 
nnsncy,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  vast 
it  produced  by  a  small  comparative 
'Jefit.  ^  If  5ne  man  robs  another,  the 
bber  gaioa  what  the  other  loses;,  but 
'  tbe  presedt  depreciation  of  ttie  na- 
«al  currency,  tweoty  millidns  per  au- 
n  is  lost  by  tbe  public,  and  only  two 
iflioni  gained  by  the  bankers.  So  dan- 
HMts  is  it  to  tamm^r  ignoraotly  with 
in  or  paper- mou(  • 

under  tbe  glaring  uiid  increasing  injns- 
'*  to  tbe  public  above  described,  no 
3bt  can  reihaio  re:ipecting  the  con- 
(t  of  tbe    Jegislatuip  in   recurrin?  as 


speedily  as  possible  to  tt)e  old  fashion  of 
exacting  an  actual  value  for  paper  cor* 
rency  ^  but  ft  is  to  be  observed  id  fkvour 
of  governuieiit  that  to  the  cIom  of  1808, 
gold  was  not  decidedly  depreciated,  at 
least  not  above  6d.  in  a  guinea,  but  S6 
suon  as  the  depreciation  berame  decided 
aiid  unquestionable,  all  guld  disappeared 
iff  course,  and  country  banker*  encreao* 
ed  their  number  as  well  as  their  notes  ' 
to  fill  up  The  vacancy.  The  number  of 
country  bankers  m  1797  was^3l>;  now 
it  is  about  721,  of  whom  U I  havespniug  - 
up  in  the  last  yev* 

Tbe  cominj  tt^e  bave  forborne  to  place 
in    the    riUjculous   view   it  deserves,  tbe 
act^uai  building  of  a  new  and  exupsive 
Mint,  on  Tower-bilit  when  it   is  manifest 
that  no  gold  or  silver  coin  of  mint  weight 
can   possibly  be  current.     In  the  close  ,' 
of  the  report,  powjtirtui  motives  are  ably 
urged,  founi^d  on  the  virtual  breach  of  , 
all  bargains  of  any   duration,  and  on  the  , 
injustire  of  fuming  the  public   creditot, 
and  all  other  annuitants. 

They  express  fL^  opinion  <'tb^t  tbe  in* 
tegrity  and  honour  of  parliament  arc  con* 
cerned  not  to  auLhorixe  longer  than  i'«  re* 
quired  by  imperioqa  necessity  ti.e  ruuti-  , 
nuance  of  a  syste;n  of  ci.rculatiun,  in 
which  that  natutal  check  is  absent  wiiich 
securta  the  substantia  justice  and  laitb 
of  mooied  contracts  and  obligalioos  be«> 
twcen  man  and  man.'' 

They  then  recommend  tb^  repeal  of 
tbe  restriction  law  after  two  3^eacs  notice, 
in  which  time  they  think  warning  enough^ 
will  have  b^n  giren^to  the  Bank  aud 
other  bankers,  gradually  to  lessen  their 
paper  issues,  or  to  retire  from  the  tradf 
with  the  gain  they  have  already  MSquirt^i. 
.,1 ti. 
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TATA  OF    TH«  BELFAST    WEBKLy,     OB 
SIINDAT   SCHOOL. 

n  offering  to  the  Public  their  aannal 
temeut  and  address,  the  Obm- 
tee  aod  Teachers  of  the  Suhday 
ool  he|c  leave  to  state,  that  nothmg 
tbe  inadequacy  of  their  funics,  with 
bigb-  price  of  timber  iu  the  spring  of 
year»  prevented  them  then  commenc- 
tbe  buikiinic  of  an  ;appropriate  School- 
se  on  th«  ground  they  have  obtained 
that  purpose.  They  however  Hatter 
nM:lv«a|^i  muob  pittie  has  not  been 
,  as  io  the  interim  they  have  acquired 
onsiderable  degree  of  infbrmatiou  on 
subject  of  au  approved  plan  on 
ik  sucb  a  bnikling  somild  be  erented. 
bving  an  earnest  desire  to  introduce 
^is  to  WD  tbe  Lahc^strian  mode  uf 
king;  and  extending  their  views 
^  weeMif,  U  f  p^)j  free  scboot,  thty 


have  kad  some  eoipmunlca^tioas  with  Mr» 
^Lancaster  oii  thai  subject,  WW'bas  with 
that  politeness  and  liberality  for  which  he 
is  so  highly  distinguished,  givea  every  in- 
.  foriuatioti  required  of  him,  and  has  al^o 
promised  loyiveail  the  further  ai^sistaace . 
in  htf  power  towards  carrying  iutoetlect 
so  desiTiibU-  a  project 

The  coiiHuittee  and  teachers  have  there- 
fore resolved,  that  should  they  be  support* 
ed  by  the  public,  thf  y  will  emieavour  as 
soon  as  in  their  power,  to  uu rodiice  a 
system  of  teaching  s  generally  approved 
of,  and  whicn  nas  i>t.^ii  toi.uo  u  »Hi  |)ro» 
ductive  of  so  many  advantages  tii  sock^ 
ty. 

In  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  they 
have  been  advised  by  those  conversant 
with  tbe  subjiior,  to  beware  of  commence 
ing  on  a  Contracted  scale.  On  the  most 
Stature  deiibc  ration^  tb^rtforjB  ^Mv^y  t^^4 
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•(Treed  that  a  houie  should  be  built  capa« 
hie  of  accoiiimoclatiiig  five  hiuidred  pupils 
at  least ;  and  on  such  a  plan*  that  should 
s  further  addition  be  found  oecesBary  at  a 
luture  period,  such  enlargement  might  he 
tnade  without  disturbing  the  economy  of 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it. 

Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  the 
committee  and  teachers  feel  coufideot  that 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  minded  will 
give  them  such  further  pecuniary  atisistance 
as  may  be  neeessary  to  iheir  purpose  ;— 
and  with  Such  support,  they  entertain  not 
the  smslFest  doubt  that  tbty  will  be  fully 
enabled  to  fiui»h  a  house  adequate  to'  rhe 
end  in  view,  and  also  to  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing, in  addition  to  tbe  Sunday  school 
((^  Tohich  they  are  determined  never  to  lose 
sight  J  a  daily  free  .school  on  the  plan  of 
the  philanthropic  Lancaster. 

Prom  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  prehent  school  room  is  held,  a  bouke 
is  la.Uiediately  nece8.<iary,  and  a  consider* 
able  reduction  havr.ig  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  timber,  they  have  been  induced 
to  commence  the  building  of  a  house  one 
hundred  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
•nd  two  stories  high,  which  they  sincerely 
bopethey  will  be  enabled  to  finish  this  year. 

The  committee  and  teachers  respectful*  ■ 
)y  submit  to  the  public,  that  the  Lancas- 
trian mode  of  teaching  being  earned  on 
•t'  an  expense  so  exceedingly  small, 
they  hope  when  they  have  the  building 
erected,  and  tbe  establishment  properly 
set  on  foot,  ho  little  will  be  required  lor 
its  future  support,  that  but  a  very  trifling 
annual  aid  from  the  subset  ibers  will  be 
Dccessaiy.  On  this  principle,  therefore, 
they  presume  to  expect  that  the  friends 
to  this  useful  undertaking,  will  be  so 
liberal  in  their  donations,  m  tbe  present 
iustatice,  as  to  enable  the  managers  to 
carry  the  measure  fully  into  effect. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  communications 
with  persons  in  London,  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  a  letter>)^  from  a  gentle- 
man there,  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  Utd  before  the  commit- 
tee and  teachenf,    from  which  they   have 

derived  considerable   information and 

conceiving  that  this  letter  which  does 
,  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
vrit€r,4  might  not  only  be  gratifying  to 
the  public,  but  also  throw  light  of|  tbe 
Lancactrian  system  of  edtication,  and, 
being  in  a  great  measure  explanatory 
of  their  views,  thfy  have  requested  of 
the  editors  of  the  newspapers  to  give 
it  publicity,  with  which  they  have  o« 
Migin^ly  complied,  it  being  now  be 
foig  the  public  in  the  Belfis^t  News- 
Iietter  of  10,  ami  the   Belfast  Commer- 

•  This  letter,  being  considered  a  valuable  com- 
mumcation,  we  Intend  givliigita  place  among  tbe 
«ii^.i  ^tS9«  hi  oor    no^  


cial  Chronicle  of  11th  inst....and  sU 
hope  that  the  proprietors  of  tbe  Bo 
fast  ^lagazine  will  give  it  a   place. 

A  CORRECT  list   of  the  encouragerst 
this  laudable  undertaking    shall    be  pub 
lished  on  the   1st  of  January  next. 
Incojne  and  EMpend'Unre  qfthe  Sunday  Schoa 

from  Ut  May  1809  till  Ut  Mn^  1810. 
Rent  .       41k)     0     0 

Books,  Stationary,  &c.  .  i6  15  2 
Balance  1st  May,  1810     .     483  14     H 


£b20  9    91 


Balance  in  hands  May,  1809  401  n  8j 
Subscriptions  received  .  94  15  1 
Interest    ....••        84     7     0 


£no    9    9| 

On  ike  list  as  attending  Scholars,  \st.  Mom, 
.      1810/ 

Females,  65... Males,  171. ..Total,  836. 

On  the  list  for  admission,  2Q8....  Admit- 
ted since  the  comiqeDcement,  985...  .Ad- 
mitted from  May  1809,till  May  1810,  125. 

The  following  persoqs  are  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  present  y«ar.; 
Luke  Teelmg..... James  M*Adam...,J>avtd 
Bigger.. , Thomas  M*Cabe,.,.wbo  hope  that 
such  persons  as  they  may  happen  to  omit 
calling  on,  and  are  willing  to  aid  the  in- 
stitution, will  be  so  good  as  to  send  their 
contributions  to  any  of  them. 


Nothing  surely  can  be  more  grateful 
to  a  benevolent  heart    than    the    ponet 
and  opportunity  of  doing  good  ^   nor  can 
any  thing     be    more '  worthily    held    up 
to  public  view,  than  an  act    which     al. 
leviates  the  oppression  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture.      To   relieve    the    needy    is    often 
hackneyed  chanty,  as  the  means  may  be  so 
conveniently  attained    as   to    give    little 
trouble   to  the  contnbutcr,  and  in  com- 
mon cases    it  never    happens,    that  the 
headstrong  Current    of  seif-interest    is    to 
be  opposed.      It  is  fair   to   allow  every 
useful  action  its  due  weight  in  tbe  scal« 
of  human   virtue  -,     and  at    tbe    presenl 
period,    when  the  income   of  the  trades^ 
man  is  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  a  famt^j 
ly  use,  when  the  farmer  himself  (eels  Ihi 
general  scarcity   of     money,  and    whet 
influence  has  fled  from  many  of  i^sformel 
splendid    habitations,    every      indiv)dua| 
ought  to  be  alive  to  the  curtatfmg  ofperso* 
nal  expense,  and  the  saving  principle  ougbf 
to  be  extended  to  as    wide   a   compa' 
as   iufluence     will    admit.  -    It   is   witi 
pleasure  we  observe,  in  a  late  newspaper, 
an  instance  ot  zealous  exerttonoti\Xke^\ 
of  an  individual  towards  an    iudustrioui 
peasantry  near  Ballymena,  in  materiall] 
liquidating  an  euormous  sum  exacted  foi 
insurance  against  militia.     Such  spirited 
Interference  speaks  strongly  for  goodoet 
»f  heart  and  strength  of  alnd  in  its  h«rc| 
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andasthc  caoie if  of  tnch  general  import,  extcnMve  IrpjCt  of    country    in  publiclf 

it  is  hoped  tht  example  will  stiflDulkte  o-  reiuininfr  thanks  to  the  desened  objeci 

ther*  to  similar  di«intereited  ineaiures.  of  their  gratitude,    accompanied    wiih  » 

"Qui  prode«tp«>pulo,  Deo  parei.»*    It  i«  pledge  of  their  feelings  which    wiU  Japt 

^easing  to  notice  the  unanimity  of   an  forages. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT, 

I'rom  Juiy  2«',  iili  ^ug$ul  2U.  ' 

Ths  w.eather  has  for  several  weeks  past  continued  cold  and  wet,  and  very  janfa* 
fourable  for  !4iving  the  late  c»op»  of  hay  ;  bad  rhe  corn  crops  been  as  lnxprij|ot  as 
thtfjr,  somttinies  are,  they  would  have  sufftred  much  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  but 
except  in  some  particular  districts  where  the  land  is  rich,  or  has  been  'highly 
manured,  the  oats  are  ^hort  and  thin,  an4  in  the  thin  light  soils,  wbiclj  constitute 
avcoa«iderable  part  of  the  tillage  l&nds  of  this  country,  will  turn  out  unproductive ;  in- 
deed it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  good  cn»ps  where  the  latins  arp  suffered  to  be 
overrun  with  that  destructive  weed,  wild  marygold,  commonly  called  jguwan,  aikl 
the  occupiers  of  bucb  soils  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  loss' they  sustain  bf 
thcir  unaccountable  negligence,  in  allowing  it  to  grow  up  ip  maturity  among  their 
potatoe  crops,  where  it  sheds  its  seed,  and  multiplies  beyond  all  calculation  ;  wer* 
tb«y  at  sufficient  pains  to  destroy  it  tor  a  few  yfars,  they  would  exterminate  its 
breed,  and  secure  themselves  against  an  annual  loss  wl^ich  the  saving  of  the  la- 
bour   and  expence   required  to  destroy,  can   never   compensate 

In  many  part^  of  the  country  the  farmers  contiuue  to  complain  of  the  bla^  or 
i;Dut  in   their  wheat  crops;   but  it  is  hoped  the  malady  is  not  general. 

Barley  is  generally  estimated  a  good  crop  in  this  province,  and  flax  has  seldom 
been  known  a  more  abundant  one.  The  growers  of  it  appear  to  have  entered 
pretty  fully  into  the  plan  of  saving  seed  and  there  is  good  grounds  for  hoping  thftt 
the  prac  ice  will  become  so  general,  that  we  hhall  in  a  few  years,  find  ourselves  uearly^ 
if  not  altogether,  independent  on  foreign  coontries  for  flax-seed. 

The  potatoe  crops,  which  some  weeks  ago,  appeared  weak  and  unpromising,  hate 
revived  much,  and  there  is  now  a  pro>pectof  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  nutritious  root^ 
•n  which  tbt  inhabitants  of  thi»  country  are  hO  dependant. 

The  grazing  grounds  have  never  fully  recovered  fitjm  the  efl^ocl  of  the  dry  parching 
weather  oi  spring,  and  the  meadows  in  general  have  been  tO  deficient  of  their  usua^ 
crop,  that  bay  is  now  selling  at  a  price  uncommonly  high  j  and  is  expected  to  be  ej^^ 
tremely  scarce  next  spring.  —-------— 

COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Thb  difficulties  of  the  trading  world  are  not  yet  at  ao  end,  r.or  is  there  nay 
probability  of  their  speedy  termination.  That  the  present  distressing  and  dis- 
f6mted  state  of  commerce  proceeds  from  the  war  is  very  easily  demonstrated, 
^'hether  we  attribute  the  cause*:  of  the  bankruptcies  to  speculation,  to  the  weighs 
of  taxation,  or  to  the  too  great  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  or  to  all  these  causei 
conjoKiitly,  they,  each,  ano  every  one  of  them,  may  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  war, 
as  toone  general  source.  Among  thedocunients  at  page  137,  will  be  frtmd  some  in- 
ttresting  information  on  those  subjects,  extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicto 
to   which   we  refer  our  readers,  who   may  be   desirous  of  further  infuimation. 

The  restriction  on  the  national  banks  of  Englaud  and  Ireland  not  to  pay  in 
specie,  as  by  the  acts  of  1197,  carries  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  first 
st«ge  of  national  bankruptcy.  Paper  could  then  only  be  exchanged  for  paper, 
and  the  nece^'siiy  for  providing  ^old  being  removed,  the  issues  of  the  natioual 
banks  became  greatly  extended  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  quickly  followed 
by  like  extensive  issues  of  the  private  banks.  Rash  speculations  were  en- 
cburaged  by  this  excess  of  paper,  and  by  the  facility  of  procuring  discounts  in 
which  paper  only  was  received  for  paper.  Competition  was  unduly  stimulated 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  a  loss  has  been  latterly  mostly  sustained  both^ 
on  our  imports  and  exports,  while  the  editors  of  ministerial  newspapers  mock  our 
distress,  by  giving  pompous  accounts  of  our  trade  from  custom-house  rt-turns,  with- 
out taking  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  article  sent  out,  or  those  received  in  re- 
turn meet  a  profitable  market.  Such  an  investigation  would  not  suit  their  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  people  into  a  belief  of  the  day-dream  of  security  and  prospeiiiy. 
Sot  the  plain  uuvarnisbed,  uodi^guiscd  fact  if,    (hat  the  present  **  war  of  deu«nu» 
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end  crash  in  the  mercantile  world,*'  ha»  be^n  proximately  occMioiitd  by  a«en«sml  losf 
for  twelve  or  fitteen  montbs  past,  on  almost  all  article!  of  imports  and  exporta,  partly 
occasionetl  by  competition  at  foreign  markets  to  force  a  trade,  and  m  aome  <*«r^®«  V* 
couoieracttbe  pernicious  efffcU  of  the  present  belligerent  system,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
very  high  freights  paid  to  ^fuard  against  the  risque  of  the  contraband  trade,  wbicfc 
nations  were  forced  to  carry  on,  to  keep  clear  of  the  hostile  decrees  and  orders  of  each 
other.  To  these  caates  may  be  added  a  loen  on  Many  artielet  of  manofMtare»  aad 
the  reaction  of  the  bankruptcy  of  some  on  others  throuKh  the  f  arious  ramificatiODS  ^y 
which  traders  are  so  intimiitely  connected.  Thus  great  changes  bat e  suddeiily  been 
made  in  properties,  and  former  stability  in  some  cases  forms  no  security  for  cicap« 
from  the  prt  sent  convulsion,  iu  those  times  which  are  so  peculiarly  precarious.  Thm 
remotecausesof  thedisiresi^riein  wild  speculation,,  in  the  too  great  circulaUon  of 
paper,  uobottomed  on  payments  in  specie,  and  to  go  still  farther  tMcJpto  the  ongia 
of  all  these  evils,  the  war. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  published  io  the  papers,  that  the  loss  on 
goods  forced  out  into  that  market  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  A  particoUr  insunce 
is  also  given  of  508  pieces  of  6ne  printed  cottons,  of  38  yards  each,  being  sold  fit 
thirtv-six  shillings  per  piece,  after  paying  there  a  duty  of  oine-peoc« 
p€ryard,Qriwenty-oiic  sliillings  per  piece.  At  Heligoland,  our  merchants  are  said 
to  have  property  unsaleable,  and  in  a  losing  state,  to  the  amount  of  seven  miUionss 
at  Gibraltar  fifteen :  at  Malta  twenty-five,  and  ui  South  America  an  unknown  and 
incalculable  sum.  The  embarrassments  were  occasiooed  by  French  policy,  and  t6e 
injudicious  efficacy  afforded  ti>  it  by  the  British  orders  in  coonciU  All  regular  and  profit- 
able trade  was  cut  off,  and  the  mania  of  speculation  to  any  place,  and  every  plae« 
tM  result  of  despair  to  find  a  market  became  the  ruling  passion  of  t)ie  day.  If  Bona- 
parte has  changed  his  system  in  some  tittle  dcgr^'e,  and  permits  the  importation  of 
color iai  produce  through  neutrals  at  most  heavy  duties,  there  is  small  room  to  enter- 
tain  flattering  hopes  on  this  account,  or  to  expect  in  consequence  »Qy  permanent  im- 
provement to  our  trade. 

«  Speculation  and  paper  money  bare  had  most  iniuriotis  effects  oo  our  trade.  Tha 
bubble  has  burst.  The  wind  which  for  a  time,  agitated  and  kept  up  tbis  unsubstantta) 
show  has  shifted.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  lull  the  people  mto  security,  but  009, 
«iream  is  over,  probably  how  ever  to  be  ^icceeded  by  another  equally  as  deceptive,, 
Ja  the  words  of  the  lullaby, 

"When  the  wind  blew,  the  cradle  did  rock^'W 
but  hereafter  a  worse  fate  may  betide, 

*<  When  the  bough  bends,  the  cradle  wiUfall, 
^        **  And  doivn  tumble  baby,  and  cradle  and  all.'* 
It  is  impassible  not  to  have  portentous  forebodings  of  the  termination  of  the  preMBf 
alarming  crisis. 
•TAe  war  h»s  superinduced  a  most  oppressive  weight  of  taxation,  and  increased  the  . 
,  inequality  between  domestic   expenditure  rapidly  growing  gieater,  and  income  as 
rapidly  diminishing  from  the  effects  of  bad   trade.       Perhaps  the  most  uofiivourable 
symptom  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  people  aie  not  gen<irally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  |)eare  *■   and  they,  who  are  so  infatuated,  as  not  to  know  they  have  a  disease,  ar^ 
not  likely  to  V^k  for  a  cure.     The  iscnera)  cry  is,  there  can  be  no  peace  with  Fraoee* 
This  has  been  continually  re-echoed  since  1793.     Every  year  has  added  to  our  dai^r, 
aijid  there  is  nO  probability  that  protracted  warfare  will  give  in  time  to  come  any  ad« 
ditiunal  security,  Of  diminish  the  disadvantages  of  our  situation,  which   have    duriog 
every  year  oftht  war  increased.     Peace  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thesaiety  of  those 
cootitries,  and  ^£AC^,  ^EACB  ought  to  be  the  general    cry.     If   the   people  wish  their 
fujers   to    give  theui  peace,  they  should  do  their  own  parts,  and  let  the  general  ex* 
|>i'ession  of  the  public  sentiment  he  made  known.     GoveEuments  are  geneially  desiraua 
of  war,  and  seldom  make  pe^pe  until  they  are  forced  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

DV  Yooge  the  Jeu  broker  whowas  pnisecuted  by  the  treasury  for  selling  gnineaset 
fnoi-e  than  the  legal  value  has  been  fonnd  guilty  on  an  old  statute  of  Ed wai^  VI.  Ob* 
jections  were  made  that  the  st:}tujte  contemplated  a  state  of  things  different  from  the 
present,  relating  only  tu  the  exchange  of  one  species  of  coin  for  another,  and  not  of 
doiri  for  paper.  Lord  EUehbornugh  uver-ru)ed  the  ohjection^,  but  they  are  to  be  fe^ 
argiied  on  a  mutton  for  a  new  trial.  Such  a  traffic  in  guineas  isthe  unavoidable  result 
of  the  present  state  uf  the  circuhuing  med'um,  while  gold  must  be  had  to  answer  the  ^ 
htnte  of  }ur  trade  on  the  continent.  If  such  a  trade  io  buying  and  selling  guineas  imist 
exist,  it  is  certaTn\y  preferable  to  have  it  open  and  avowed.  If  it  is  carried  on  clan*, 
destinetyft  is  less  fair' both  fbr  buyer  and 's'eher.  On  the  'Change  of  Belfast  it  has 
long  been  a  public  ir%de  to  sell  bank  notes  for  guiueas^  and  the  diffeieoce  t^twee| 
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tUi  mode,  9iHf  the  a<Jt  for  which  l}e  Yonge  ban  heen  found  guilty  differs  only  in 
theautooer  of  denomiDatiog  the  traiisMtion.  The  proceedings  in  RncUnd  cannot 
itop  the  trafic.  They  may  gire  to  the  trade  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of 
being  contraband,  but  it  will  go  on,  and  win  increase  till  the  bancs  are  compellalile  to 
pay  in  guineas. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  among  our  exports,  I riih  cotton  yarn  sent  to  England. 
It  is  ail  advstntageous  circumsUnce  to  Irish  spinninir  factories,  apd  ipay  afford  a 
narket  for  the  superfluous  yarn  which  our  own  manufacture  in  its  present  depres^feii 
state  cannot  work  up.  The  hardships  arising  to  muslin  weavers  from  the  low 
state  of  that  manufacture  is  Hkety  to  be  stilt  farther  encreased  by  their  own  in<^ 
Judicimis  conduct.  Many  employers  have  itopped  giving  out  work,  and  others  have 
agreed  with  weavers  at  price»  below  the  stipulated  rates  of  the  trade.  The  weavers 
are  in  auny  placet  forcing  thos^  who  took  work  un  such  terms  to  return  it.  It  would 
be  mnth  better  to  l«rt  every  one  make  his  own  bargain,  and  work  for  such  terms 
as  be  could  procure.  Thus  the  trade  would  regulate  itself  in  proportion  to  greater  or 
less  demand.  Now,  if  a  man  cannot  get  high  wa?es  sod  the  present  state  of  the 
maoufactorc  will  not  afibrd  them;  be  is  to  be  idle,  lessen  his  already  diminibhed  raean« 
«nd  injure  his  morals  by  the  eviU  of  combination.  The  workmen  employed  in  calico 
printing  near  Dublin,  appear  to  be  following  a  similar  injudicious  plan,  and  throwing 
themselvesoutofemploymentby  a  dispute  with  the  owners  of  print  yards.  They. 
tbos  unwiMely  add  to  their  distress  in  the  present  season  of  difficulty. 

Bonaparte  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  policy  which  appear  congenial  to  his  dis- 
positions has  been  thehrst  to  make  conceiisions  to  the  Americans,  ft  was  wonderful 
he  was  90  long  in  taking  this  step,  but  in  this  case  he  appears  to  have  hopal  to  bully 
the  Americans,  from  an  opinion  of  their  weakness,  but  being  disappointed  he  now 
ihakes  Urdy  concessions,  in  which  however  he  is'  beforehand  with  the  British 
government,  and  revokes  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember next,  '•provided  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  a^d  re- 
nounce the  principles  of  blockade,  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish,  or, 
that  the  United  States,  (Conformably  to  their  act,  shall  cause  their  rights  (o*  be 
respected  by  the  English."  In  the  mean  time  the  sequestration  of  American  vessels 
in  Prance  is  likely  to  be  given  up.  He  thus  artfully  throws  the  o<lium  of  continuing 
these  decrees  on  England— and  by  this  mean?  a  new  epoch  ii  formed  in  the  commercial 
war.  Prance  is  now  the  highest  bidder  for  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  fear  there  will  not  be  sufficient  policy  in  the  British  councils  to 
concede  timely,  or  with  a  good  grace,  and  in  consequence  America  may  he  \hrowii 
ipto  the  arms  of  Prance.  During  the  interval  of  hostility  towards  "Prance  in  the  ^ 
minds  of  Americans,  the  British  admini titration  appear  to  have  trifled  away  the 
•pportuuity  of  conciliating  by  dignified  concession,  and  failed  of  making  a  proper  u!^ 
or  the  occasion.  When  the  new  decision  arrives  at  the  othtr  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
may  anticipate  a  turn  of  the  tide,  and  a  renewal  of  hostility  towards  England, 
which  only  the  greater  dread  of  Prance  appears  to    hare  abated. 

lntercour»e  is  kept  up  between  the  Continent  and  tiiese  countries  by  means  of 
licences  granted  by  the  respective  goverumentji  under  the  mask-  of  neutral  vessels  ;, 
and  tile  merchants  in  London  Are  at  present  engaged  in  a  nigociation' with  the 
Fredch  chamber  of  commerce  to  extend  this  tragic.  These  licences  are  qranted  by 
the  privy  council,  and  are  said  to  be  openly  hawked  fur  sale  through  the  Contu 
nent,  bv  Jew  brokers  and  others.  By  this  system,  emolument  accrues  to  the  of- 
ficers through  whose  bauds  these  licences  pass,  and  the  overgrown  patronage  of 
oifice  19  still  further  increased.  In  spice  of  the  pride  of  the  respective  governments 
this  plan  of  licences  may  be  considered  as  a  tacit  concession  on  their  parts  to 
the  necessities  of  cdmmerce,  and  that  their  hostile  decrees'  and  orders  in  council 
are  mutually  injurious  to  both  Couiitries.  It  would  be  more  manly  and  dignified 
mX  once  to  do  away  those  measures  of  hostility,  than  through  a  false  pride,  and 
an  absurd  obstinacy  keep  up,  in  form,  regulation:!,  while  they  admit  their  impolicy 
and  futility.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  trqtde  formally  forbidden,  and  yet  continued 
by  the  counivanceof  those  who  issue  their  orders  against  it. 

Exchange  on  London  has  latterly  risen  from  8|  to  9  per  cent,  and  thediscouit  on 
bank   notes  2  to  9|  per  cent. 

Wken  the  editors  of  9mf  contempoTury  prmtt  think  this  commercial  report  or  any  other 
ptniqf  ourMagazme  deserving  of  further  circulation  in  their  pages,  they  are  hear  lily  veeu 
emme  to  make  tuck  vie  of  it,  and  there  it  a  grallficalion  to  tu  in  itt  more  erte/uive 
disteminathn,]  But  the  record  shouid  not  he  vitiated  by  giving  garbled  extracts  to  tnit 
the  timidity  or  tycophancf  qf  editort  qftaid  to  gh)€  pubiicity  to  strong  truths,  T/^e 
sirt«^  <{/'  this  report  shrinks  from  the  polluted  touch  qf  timetervert,  and  reguestt  that  pn 
fuinrt  tht  report  mop  he  fnihlitked  entire,   or  vohoUy    omitted.     An   extract    may  U 
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giveA  in  suth  a  mmtur,  at  not  to     cammunuqtie  .  a  fair  tampU  <if  ihe  wriUi*t  vttm0» 
He  dUUhts  to  6c  cut  duwri  to  *uU  thu  puny  policy  of  another. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

fORSiPTEMBen.  1810 

On  the  4tb  the  Moon  is  seen  to  have  passed  through  the  ^tfce  betwcea  the  twor 
first  Ktars  of  the  BnUnce,  the  first  being  bt^low,  and  the  second  above  her*  and 
sh^  appears  directinf^  her  course  to  the  third.  To  the  east  of  her  we  shall  ob« 
ser^'e  Saturn  and     Antares,  and  to  the   west  Venus,    and  the    first  of  the   Vir^n. 

1 0th,  She  is  on  the  meridian  at  52  min.  past  nine,  the  second  of  the  Water- 
bearer,  b«{ing  above  ber  to  the  east,  ami  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Goat  be- 
low her  to    the  west.     At  nine  she   is  38^  min.  from   the  first  of  Pegasafl, 

15th,  The  moan  is  ac  first  seen  below  the  three  firjvt  st^rs  of  the  Ranf,  and 
almost  in  a  line  with  the  >JCCond  and  third.  As  she  ascends  io  the  heavenit, 
we  note  her  motion  under  these  stars,  and  di«tinzuisl^  below  her  Menk&r,  with 
the  Mrtall  stars  in  the  head  of*  the  Wha'e;  she  is  dii^ecting  h^r  course  to 
Aldcbaran  and  the  Uyades  near  which  stars  is  Jupfter.. 

?Oth,  She  is  seen  ne.<irly  in  a  line  between  the  sixth  ot  ttie  BuU^  ami  third  of  the 
Twin,  but  nearest  the  latter  utar. 

^rh.  She  is  followed  soon  after  her  rising  by  the  first  of  the  Lion  and  Mars,  aod  on 
the  following  day  those  sitars  will  be  seen  above  her. 

28th,  On  this  day  is  new  moon,  and  an  ecli|>seof  the  sun,  but  invisible  to  as.  TC 
is  central,  in  lunRicude  72®  19'  we>t,  and  latitude  6^  V  souths  The,  'Moon  passes 
the  ecliptic  this  day  in  the  evening  in  ber  ascending  node,  and  it  is  new  moon 
at  23  min.   past  four  afternoon. 

Mercury    is  an  evening  star  during  tlie  whole  of  this  month,  and  is  at  his  greatest 
elongation  on  the  2'2d,  but  be  is  so  near  the  bnrizuD  at  sun-set,  that  be  will  be  aeerr 
'hut  by  few.     The  Moon  paMses  hiuj  on  the  30th. 

Venus  is  an  evening  star  daring  this  month,  but  not  in  a  very  favourable  situation  to 
he  observed  long  after  sun-set.  She  is  youth  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  increasing  ber  dis- 
tance from  it  in  that  direction  very  rapidly.     The  moon  passes  her  on  the  Sd. 

Mars  IS  a  morning  star,  and  his  duration  above  the  horizon  t>efore  sun-rise  is  about 
two  lioursnnd  a  quarter.  His  motion  is  direct  through  19  degrees,  being  on  the  1st, 
nearly  ^n  the  middle  of  the  Barren,  between  the  Crab  and  the  Lion,  and  he  is  direct- 
ing his  course  to  the  first  of  the  latter  cnnstellatfun,  which  he  reaches  on  the  20tb, 
M'hcn  the  star  is  to  the  south  of  him  at  the  distance  of  47'.  The  Moon  passea  him  on 
the  25tb. 

Juptter  passes  the  meridian  at  about  a<]narter  past  five  in  the  morning  of  the  1st, 
a  quarter  past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  as  bis  stay  above  our  horizon  is' 
▼erv  considei'abl*',  he  will  tfiord  very  fair  opportunities  of  observing  him  in  the  night, 
his  motion  till  the  ^Ist,  at  which  time  he  is^tati(nlary,  and,  of  course,  after  that  time 
retrograde  ;  at  the  stationary  point  he  is  in  a  line  between  the  Pleiades  and  the  Alde- 
baran,  but  nearest  to  the  latter  star.  As  the  Moon  pasties  him  on  the  IBih,  when  the 
reninrkable  occulbition  of  Atdebaran  takes  place,  and  he  is  then  above  her,  the  least 
attentive  observer  of  the  heavens  will,  if  the  evening  be  fine,  distinguish  this  planet 
and  every  future  evenmg  will  show  him  to  greater  advantage  than  the  preceding. 

Saturn  is  in  the. meridian  on  the  1st,  at  50  mm.  pnst  five  afternoon,  and  on  the 
19th  at  49  min.  past  four,  consequently  tbe  opportunities  of  observing  decrease 
every  evening.     The  Moon  passes  him  on  ^e  6tb. 

Herscbell  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  1st,  at  53  min.  past  three  afternoon,  sod  on  the 
2lKt  at  41  mill,  past  two.  Opportunities  of  observinic  him,  therefore  decrease  every 
evening,  but  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  if  we  direct  our  view  to  the 
fit  st  star  of  the  Balance  to  which  he  is  making  slow  approaches  every  day,  and  be  is  to 
the  west  of  this  star  during  the  month.     The  Moon  pastes  him  on  the4tb. 

tn  order  to  admH  articles  which  could  not  prn^tetly  be  deferred  to  the  succeeding  number, 
the  J^iipscs  qf  Jupiter'*  Hateliites  ts  onulted  this  monlL 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lfiry  aQd«Emma,a  Talc;  and  the  Servant,  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

Anvice  to  a  ytUug  Physician  ;  a  constant  Reader  on  Pedantry;  B.C.  on  Convert 
sation;  Sninza?  on  a  young  Lady  by  M*£rrn;  the  compassienatt;  Schoolboy ;  verses 
OA  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Buidett,  and  S.  B.  M*«  rhimcs,  with  other  favoor^ 
iMve  been  received,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  proprietors,    y '•^^w^i^ 

Viiries  Sti^ued  A.  have  been  mislaid— the  author  it  requested  to  send  another 
•o|iy. 

In  eojunwince  of  the  NaturaUH  md  MeieoroioEical  ReHoHir  beiM£  eimad  ihew  cnr  omj7* 
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To  tkiPiroprkUirt  qfthe  Bfifast  Jlf/iga^ne, 


I  tend  you  a  Portrait  qf the  Earl  of  Clare, 
v^eh  appeared  sfnrit  yean  ago,  in 
one  qfthe  diunudpubtications,  and 
y6ur  Reader t  xviu  judge  wlieiher  it 
has  yet  lost  its  vivid  colouri^.  It 
certainty  deiterves  republication. 
I  cm,  Gehttemm;  yonr's  Sfc,  M. 

THE  grave,  which  doses  on  the 
dead)  gives  to  HUtory  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  departed,  bat  the  pre- 
sende'  which  imposed  and  the  manner 
which  awed,  avail  but  little  in  fram- 
ing thbsc  records,  in  which  posterity 
will  search  for  objects  of  reproof,  or 
for  models  of  imitation.  Ibe  praise 
of  history  is  fame,  and  that  praise 
*imj  be  the  last  wish  of  the  vain, 
the 'amtitious,  or  the  proud.  Bitt^it 
is  not  the  pomp  of  place,  the  love  of 
dodilnation;  and  the  pertinacious 
mahitenance  of  every  system  and 
every  policy,  which  could  indulge  the 
ruling  passion  for  power,  that  can 
embalm  the  vulgar  great  man,  and  bid 
him  live  to  future  a^es.  The  spell  is 
over.  The  magic  vision  is  dissolved, 
aod  he  who  yesterday  Jieard  the 
pasans  of  applause,  is  to  day  but  the 
incoilsdoas  subject  of  the  philosopher's 
reflection.  The  bare  and  naked  mor- 
tal, whose  wisdom  or  weakness,  virtue 
or  vice  most  determine  what  place 
Of  any)  he  \t  to  hold  in  the  good  will 
of  mankmd. 

Of  those  whose  situation  and  cha- 
racter have  had  a  prevailing  influence 
00  the  afHiirs  of  tnis  nation,  the  late 
£akl  op  Clare  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  if 
bigotry  held  the  pencil,  and  preroga- 
tive the  pallet,  the  portrait  of  this 
nobleman  would  want  none  of  those 
ornaments  which  mere  z^al  could 
bestow. 

Heirtoaliberal  fortune,  the  Earl  of 
Clare  commenced  his  career  with  more 
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adventitious  than  natural  assistance. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  anxious  eye  of 
a  father  had  discovered  the  germ  of 
ambition,  and  opened  it  to  the  foster- 
ing breath  of  authority,  that  this 
nobleman  prevailed  on  himself  to  ex« 
change  the  vulgar  levities  of  phaetons 
and  horses,  for  the  diligent  practice  of 
the  law,  and  its  eitiolgpii'ents.  His 
ambition  made  him  industrious,  and 
the  aid  of  his  father,  who'  was  an 
eminent  barrister/  was  serviceable  to 
bis  reputation  as  well  as  his  income. 

The  season  was  favourable  to  the 
promotion  of  such  a  man,  and  a  seat 
in  parliament  opened  the  vista  to  the 
higher  preferments.  His  mind  was 
unexpanded  by  science,  or  softened 
by  the  more  elegant  culture  of  letten. 
He' was  less  profound  in  the  principles, 
than  expert  in  the  practice  of  the 
law.  A  coarseness  ol  intellect,  loog 
and  frequently  exercised  on  a  topic 
or  two,  was  easily  iiftstakeu  for  vigour  ; 
and  a  contidence,  from  being  unused 
to  metaphysical  reflexion,  or  to  any 
other  exercise  of  the  understanding 
than  upon  a  professional  or  political 
subject,  passed  for  tiiat  promptitude  and 
force  of  decision  wnich  is  the  result 
ofan  intuitive  perception  of  the  mind's 
object.  It  was  his  boast  that  since 
he  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  never  opened  any  other 
than  a  professional  book.  To  boast 
of  80  discreciitabie  a  forbearance  b 
very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

His  comptfxional  peculiarities,  and 
the  habits  which  grew  out  of  them, 
rendered  him  irritable,  impatient,  and 
overbearing,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution  mingled  itself  not  infre. 
(juently  with  the  exercise  of  his  pub-  * 
he  duties.  He  would  sometimes  for* 
get  the  dignity  of  place,  and  the 
gravity  of  authority  to  indulge  him- 
self in  a  vein  of  petulance,  and  in 
such  a  mood  be  would  condescend  to 


uigitizea  oy  x-j  v_7\^n:  i\^ 
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adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  street, 
lie  had  no  dissimulaiion,  and  but 
little  phancy;  he  was  sour  and  sincere; 
and,  indee<l,  if  his  progress  through  life 
had  depended  on  the  occasional  adap^- 
tation  uf  himself  to  the  humours  of 
others*  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
would  be  fe^^er  than  they  are,  as  hit 
obscurity  would  have  been  so  much 
greater,  lie  was  a  man,  who  might 
impose  by  his  earnest ner>8,  and  bear 
away  with  him  a  light  unbalanced 
mind,  but  he  never  could  persuade 
by  patient  plausibility,  by  the  felicity 
of  address,  or  by  any  of  the  softev 
arts  of  lite. 

On  the  judgment  seat,  his  inte- 
grity stands  un  impeached,  although 
many  of  his 'decree*  have  been  ques- 
tioned and  some  successfully  disputed* 
but  of  the  wisest  judge  that  ever 
lived,  the  latter  may  be  said,  though 
that  praise,  which  is  his  own,  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  tlie  same  unmeasured  and 
general  manner.  His  faculty  lay  in 
a  quick  dibcernment;  and  tlie  utility 
of  it,  in  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  modes  of  common  life,  and  par- 
ticularly, with  such  of  our  habits,  as 
aie  mure  especially  national  than 
others.  That  misdirected  subtlety 
which'  ages  of  oppression  and  poverty 
have  engendered,  and  which  is  so 
peculiar!)  characteristic  of  tlie  hum- 
bler litigants  of  this  country,  he  was 
well  able  to  deal  with.  'I  he  practice 
of  his  court  he  improved  by  his  ex- 
actness, and  its  regularity  by  the  ce- 
lerity wilb  which  iis  business  was 
trailsacted,  allhough  he  sometimes 
seemed  to  value  himself  not  much 
loss  on  a  quick  dispatch  of  (he  cause 
thaq  on  the  merit  of  the  decree.  He 
awed  and  chastised  those  pernicious 
though  formidable  people,  who  some- 
times discredit  the  respectable  pro- 
fession of  an  attorney ;  of  the  legal 
knave  he  was  unsparing ;  but  he  puni- 
shed and  he  favoured  with  equal  zeal. 
"The  cbaneellor^s  favourite'' is  a  phrase 
not  without  meaning  in  the  hail  ef  ll.e 
Four- Courts. 

]n  'the  senate,  he  bad  none  of  these 
comiiiaHdi()g  gifts  which  enable  men 
(o  take  a  mastery  in  public  debate. 
He  Was  voluble,  but  nut  ekxptent^ 
Many  shrewd  and  homely  sarcasms 
of  his  are  renlembered,  but  not  one 
beautUiU  s^iVg,  or  profound  reflexion. 


His  acquirements  were  few.  He  was- 
not  intelligent  nor  enlightened  bey ond^ 
his  profession.  He  was  the  mere 
lawyer  ;.  in  every  thing  technical  ami 
teazi4ig.  Enlarged  and  statesmanlike 
views  of  policy  were  extended  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  He  saw  a^ 
portion*  of  every  subject,  but  oothing 
entire.  Ihe  castle  he  understood' 
wed  :  Ireland  not  at  all,  and  he  al- 
wa)s  preferred  a  party  to  the  public* 
His  speeches  contain  a  little  history, 
and  a  deal  of  invective.  They  are 
little  better  than  libels-on  the  country. 
All  that  sliould  be  consigned  to  ot>- 
Mvion  he  raked  up,  with  oflensive 
labour,  and  he  could  better  recite 
those  disgusting  parts  of  our  history, 
than  reason  upon  them,  with  the  skill' 
of  a  statesman,  or  the  liberality  of 
a  philosoplier.  In  debate  we  cannot 
compliment  his  candour.  He  attacked 
those  with  virulence  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  defending  themselves,- 
and  where  he  could  not  be  interrupt- 
ed, his  ohloqny  flowed,  unembarrassed 
by  temper  or  scruples.  When  he 
was  most  peevish,  some  most  admired 
his  firmness,  as  it  was  called,  and 
when  he  was  most  splenetic,  many 
of  his  adherents,  with  s'unilar  accuracy^ 
thought  him  most  wise.  He  was 
seldom  calm,  temperate  and  dignified,, 
▼ery  often  vehement,  acrimonious, 
and  personal.  He  always  spoke  after 
that  peremptory  manner,  which  a. 
certiiimy  of  success  naturally  oc- 
casions, and  he  was  more  anxious  to 
give  his  opponents  a  good  dressing 
as  it  used  to  J>e  called  in  tbe 
parliamentary  phrase,  than  to  recom- 
mend public  measures  by  their  ten- 
dency to  service,  or  individual  ad- 
herence by  seeming  principle.  'Ibe 
distempered  state  of  the  modem  world 
be  l^new  not  liow  to  appreciate.  His 
prejudice  usurped  the  dominion  wbiclk 
bis  philosophy  should  have  held.  He 
would  hafe  whipped  the  world  back, 
into  its  old  state,  and  he  would  have 
whipt  in  vain. 
If  there  be  a  merit*   in    the   con* 

*^— =g  '    '  '       '  '   Mil   III       I   I'—^T— n  -aa— — 

*  rU  iaie  Mr.  Daly  having  beard^ 
Mr.  Fitigib()on  pledge  himself  to  eternal 
hofttility  tgaiu&tan  iiicorporatiug  UNioNy 
immediately  predicted  of  him,  that  if 
Chat  meaMive  was  ever  propounded,  be 
would  be  among'  the  most  animated  sop* 
porurt  of  it, 
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^istency  of  public  principle,  to  that 
he  bsu  no  claim.  He  was  steadjr 
*  only  OD  Uie  score  of  his  prejudices, 
vhich  were  'ardent  and  iiitelerant, 
and  determined  the  course  of  his 
4)olitical  life.  He  was  an  ennny  to 
rHigious  freedom,  and  the  friend  of 
■that  exclusive  and  oppressive  syttem, 
which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
national  redemption  from  divisions, 
^JissensioQs,  dishonour,  and  disgrace. 
He  was  one  oi  those  who  thought 
that  a  conciliatory  temper  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  mas 
an  indication  of  cowardice,  and  he 
judged  of  the  state,  ab  he  would  do 
of  an  individual.  His  panegyrists  must 
be  found  among  his  own  party ;  the 
challengers  of  liis  fame  among  the 
wisr,  and  patriotic  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  man  of  morals  will  not  exult  in 
the  page  which  records  btm,  but  the 
meek  and  pensive  charity  of  ihe  chris- 
tian mill  forgive  him.  'Ihe  scholar, 
and  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  and 
the  philosopher,  will  £muLouslt  dis- 
own UIM. 

/br  the  Selftut  Monthly  Magazine. 

IT  is  an  act  of  literarv  justice  that 
every  author  should  have  the 
credit  of  his  own  writings,  and  his 
iune  not  to  be  injured  by  their  bnng 
appropriated  to  another.  1  have  fre- 
^uentiy  met  with  the  assertion  that 
the  Parable  on  loleration  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  it  has  been 
so  printed  in  a  late  -edition  of  his 
works.  But  1  find  in  a  late  Monthly 
Review  titat  this  beautiful  apologue 
#as  written  by.  Dr  Jeremy  1  a) lor, 
who  was  bishep  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  died  at  lltsnegarvey,  since  de- 
aommated  Lisbum,  in  lt)67 ;  and  tliat 
it  is  in  the  latter  part  of  his  essay 
"On  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  ihe 
exceilent  moral  contaiited  in  »t,  may 
be  a  sufficient  motive  for  copying  it 
into  your  pages.  It  may  possibly  be 
Dew  to  some  readers,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently excellent  to  bear  frequent 
repetition. 

"When  Abraham  sat  at  bit  tent 
door»  according  to  his  custom,  wait- 
ing to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied 
ao  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on 
iiis  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel, 
coming  towards  him,  who  was  one 
jumdred  .years  of  age;    he  receu^ed 


him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided 
supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down,  but 
observing  that  tl)e  old  man  eat  and 
praved  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing 
on  bis  meat,  he  a4wed  nim  why  he  did 
iiot  -  worship  tiie  God  of  Heaven  ? 
Ihe' old  man  told  him  that  he  worship* 
ped  the  tire-only^  and  acknowledged 
no  other  God.  At  wliich  answer, 
Abraham  grew  so  zealour»ly  angry  that 
he  thrust  the  eld  man  out  ol  4iis  tent, 
and  exposeil  him  to  all  the  evils  of 
the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God 
called  to  Abraham  and  askedhim  where 
the  stranger  was.  He  replied,  *<  I 
thrust  him  away  because  he  did  nqt 
worship  thee."  God  answet'ed  him, 
<*  i  have  suifered  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonoured  me^ 
and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him 
one  nignt,  when  he  gave  thee  ue 
trouble  V*  Upon  this,  Abraliam  fetched 
him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospi- 
table entertauiment,  and  wise  instruc- 
tion. <*  Go  thou/'  says  the  pious 
bishop,  and  ^o  thou  says  the  writer 
of  his  life,  to  every  christian  of  every 
denomination,  "  and  do  likewise,  and 
thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
God  of  Abraham." 

This  good  bi>hop  Uved  in  tempestu- 
ous times  of  persecution.  He  had 
suffered  himself,  and  feelingly  knew 
the  evils  of  oppression. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  that  in  a  late 
magazine,  in  a  paper,  beinga  translation 
from  the  French,  taken  from  Nichol- 
son's Philosophical  Journal  on  the  quick 
perception  of  aqimals  of  the  stale  of 
the  weather,  I  observed  the  word 
*  presentation  i  used  in  an  uncommoQ 
sense,  partaking  much  of  the  Gallic 
idiom,  aii(l  which  could  only  be  in- 
telligible by  placing  a  strong  accent 
on  the  second  s)itabie.  On  looking 
at  Johnson's  dictionary,  1  find  he 
says  this  word  in  this  sen$e  is  mis- 
printed for  prcscnsivn. 

Care  ougiit  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  u^e  of  expressions  in  translations 
not  admiaed  oy  good  authority  into 
the  English  language,  bwitt  long  ago 
complained  *•  there  was  a  danger  of 
the  license  of  translators  inducing  us 
to  babble  a  dialect  of  French."     i  he 


•  This  remark  is  not  quite  correct,  the  word  i» 
TV  numiicrtpc  wm  that  tUted  t\crr,  bm  the  iuiitur 
changed  it  to  praewMtioM  (the  woni  Iti  the  letter 
pfcw;  for  the  very  rcaioos  iseAtioiie^ 
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^apger  it  not  lessened  in  the  present 
^e.  «-..^«.      ^  CftiTic. 

To  tk9  proprietors  (if  the  Belfast  Magazine, 
OENTLEMbN, 

AM  IN  U  IE  Critic  in  your  last  num- 
ber, when  speaking  of  tbe  cos- 
tume ot  tbe  Irish  Chieftain  in  deliver- 
ing the  Prologue,  wisiies  to  be  in- 
formed how  he  ai6poi»ed  of  his  half 
boots  and  $afi'ron  sleeves*  as  hi«  legs 
•nd  arms  were  bare.  All  that  need 
be  said  in  reply,  it,  tnat  the  short 
.boots  edged  with  fur,  came  scarcely 
above  his  ancles,  and  his  legs  xvere 
.bare;  and  that  the  saft'ron  sleeves 
.were  tucked  above  hii»  elbows,  so  that 
bis  arn>s  (or  at  least  his  /or«-arins,  if 
the  critic  be  an  anatomi;»t)  were  a^o 
ibare.  In  short  the  Irish  Chieftain  was 
Vepresented*  like  most  of  hif  country- 
men at  that  time,  and  ever  since  that 
time,  as  being  (proh  pudor  !)  without 
shirt  or  stockings.  Will  this  expla^ 
jiation  serye  to  satisfy  this  critic  ani- 
inalcule,  who  is  oaly  known  by  the 
initials  of  his  name  S.  N.? 

There  it  a  sort  of  spume  or  froth, 
Which  bangs  on  plants  of  suonmer  growth; 
Tbe  froth  without,  sq  light  and  thin, 
Midps  a  poor  nameiesttiy  witbin^^ 
You*ve  hit  this  critic  to  a  tiule ; 
rfu  uo.thing  else  than  Cuckoo  Spittle. 

I  AM  YOUK*S,  &c.  X. 


rscpt. 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

CALCULATIONS  OF  WEIGHTS  ^ND   MBA- 

THE  diflfereuce  in  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  difterent  de- 
nominations of  them  are  Irequently 
perplexing  in  tbe  calculations  of  com- 
merce, ihcy  also  render  it  more 
difficult  to  compute  the  relative  prices 
of  grain  in  diflerent  countries.  One 
use  of  a  magazint,  is  to  lay  up*  as 
in  a  store  house  !qr  future  reference, 
such  memorandums  as  are  liable  other- 
wise to  escape  the  memory.  Accept 
then  the  following  calculations  to  show 
the  relative  proportions  between  the 
measures  of  England,  and  the  welgiits 
of  Ireland,  by  which  grain  is  sold, 
in  the  former  country  by  naeasure, 
and  in  the  latter  by  weight, 

A  quarter  is  8     bushels    of    Win- 

Chester  measure.    An  English  quarter 

of  good  wheat  may  be  taken,  at   an 

"^era^e  at  32l  stopps  of  U  lbs.  ;  of 


barley  at  28  stones,  and  of  oatt  at 
21|.  The  Irish  barrel  of  wheat  is 
20  stones,  or  2^  cwt ;  of  barley  1^ 
stones,  or  2  cwt.  and  of  oau  lA 
btones,  or  1^  cwt.  I'hus  a  calcula- 
tion may  be  easily  mgde,  by  rediicins 
the  weights  of  tlu:  one  countrv  to  tbe 
measures  of  the  other.      AKsaper. 


Jvrthe  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

LETTER  ON  MR.  LANCASTER'S  IMPROVED 
METHOD  OF  TfcACtilKG. 

WkOmrf^y  embrace  Ai  virws  ef  tke  Omnitteemi 
paekert^tke  Setfest  Stmdsj  Sch»9l^  m  ftomf 
Jvrtttr  piblkUy  to  tke  foUawinivalmbUUtttrmB 
thtwntdk  impftvedploMff  £dMcetieino  tmccesifwOy 
frt^Oistd  by  J,  Lencaster.  Tke  Ldter  is  m  nMj  im 
erne  xvrittenbr  a  Member  of  tbe  edeve  butitmhm  iv 
bis fr  lend  in  london,  requesting  a  generei  •hSftne  ef 
Ike  system,  ttiiCtfUne,  btoks^  shies,  is^c.  tS'c.  uted 
'"^  "  '      '  uitetia  bring  ene  ef  bSr, 

UtmiiMctaSekeettm  tMe 


and  tbe  yearfy  salary  requi*ite 
loncaster's/mshed  Fu^ts  to  em 
eeimtryemMspia^ 


**  DEAR  SIR, 

^,  "D  Y  appointment  1  was  yesterdajr 
Jt)  favoured  with  half  an  hour  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  time,  which  isequi^UT 
valuable  and  constantly  occupiedy 
especially  during  the  short  period 
which  he  spends  in  London.  In  an« 
swfsr  to  the  question  respecting  re- 
muneration to  one  of  his  pupiis  to 
establish  a  school,  be  obsenred  th^t 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
is  common,  but  that  he  could  say 
nothing  till  you  informed  bim,  by 
letter  (the  only  mode  in  which  he 
wishes  to  communicate  any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject)  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  proposed  school,  what 
scale  it  would  be  established  on» 
the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  buikUng, 
number  of  pupiis,  8fc*  in  a  wora, 
a  summary  statement  of  what  you 
want,  and  what  you  think  of  at« 
tempting  to  establish.  His  opinion 
generally  is  that  you  ought  to 
proceed  on  a  grand  scale,  and  not  at- 
tempt the  adoption  of  his  plan  in  <i 
contracted  manner,  which  could  not 
be  advantageous  to  any  party  ;  that 
you  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  the 
le;uling  characters  in  the  pbce,  in- 
sure the  att^dance  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  and  proceed  on 
SMch  a  liberal  principle  that  you  must 
eventually  succeed. 

«You  request  a  minute  description 
of  the  mode  of  teaching,  k>ooks, 
benches,  slates,  &c.  used.  Ihese 
t))ingt  fequire  in  general  a  moothor 
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sue  whpIiiB  to  lc9m,  ^  woDe  I  capable 
of  descri|>ii^  every  thing,  wliich  would 
^1  a  tm^i  volume*  it  wouUl  b^e  still 
impoepible  Uuc  you  to  cctiiice  it  lf> 
.practice.  There  is  then  oiUy  this  al- 
^riOitive,  either  to  send  a  person 
pu^perly  ciuali^ed  to  »c^^\te  a  prac- 
licai  ktiowk'dge  of  the  system  in  tiie 
school  in  J^oqdoQ*  or  to  procure  a 
iiupii  to  iostrupt  persons  in  Beltast. 
rbe  system  is  so  connected  that  you 
cm  oo  more  use  any  of  its  parts, 
«eparatt:ly,  MiiM)  ja  .wheel  without  an 
axle.  1  shall  endeavour,  however » 
to  give  ^  slight  iciea  of  it. 

"Ficst,  Whenever  child  acquires 
»  perfect  knowled^  pf  any  one  letter, 
he  is  placed  in  a  class  containing 
from  five  to  twenty  (according  to  the 
sue  of  the  school)  and  scateu  at  a 
bench  ^hout  ta^o  feet  higb,  this  beach 
is  £r,  nine  or  more  leet  long,  and 
about  three  (ett  broad,  larouiid  it 
is  a  ledge  h^lf  an  iucii  higher  than 
the  9urface,  and  this  forms  a  hollow 
table  which  is  covered  with  sand  about 
one-fourth  inch  deep;  on  this  sand 
the  pupil  makes  the  ftgure  of  tlie  letter 
which  he  has  just  learned,  and  this 
is  repeated  seveml  times,  till  he  has 
attained  such  a  knowledge  of  its  real 
^ure,  and  command  of  hand  to  sketch 
it  with  his  finger,  as  are  deemed 
sufficient.  At  this  bench  the  scholars 
sit  in  one  position,  and  obey  the  di- 
rectifMis  of  tlie  teaching  boy,  like 
soldiers  at  drill ;  v^henever  they  have 
all  m^tde  their  letters-»-for  instance  n, 
the  teacher  or  dommanding  officer  of 
the  bench  draws  a  board  over  the 
lettered  sand,  and  thus  renders  it 
perfectly  smooth  for  the  pupils  to 
repeat  the  same  regular  operation; 
first  placing  their  fingers  on  the  ledge 
as  a  preparatory  position,  and  then 
proceeding. to  make  the  same  charac- 
ter; those  who  are  very  young,  or 
very  awkward,  and  cannot,  afier  re- 
peated directions,  make  any  passable 
character,  are  placed  together,  and 
the  more  expert  ones  advanced  to 
another  class.  When  they  have  thus 
Squired  adroitness  in  making  one 
character,  they  are  next  placed  to 
oafobme  it  with  a  vowel  to  form  a 
syllable,  and  in  this  department  they 
^taod  in  a  circular  form  before  a 
siKet  of  their  spelling  book,  parted 
f,g^  a  boards   aiid   suiipeaded  9ga>pst 


the  wall ;  the  teaching  boy  makes 
every  one  pronounce  the  letters  or 
syllables  in  roUtion,  to  which  he  points 
with  a  round  ruler,  and  he  who  pro- 
nounces all  the  syllables  acrocts  tive 
perpendicular  colunms,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  class ;  those  who  fail 
are  repeatedly  directed,  and  >^hat  is 
more,  their  attention  is  kept  engage4f 
In  this  manner  the  pupil  sidvances 
from  a  knowledge  of  each  leiter, 
either  in  writing  or  speHing,  till  he 
ffoes  through  the  alphabet,  and  b  per? 
fectly  able  to  write  all  the  characters^ 
and  combme  them  into  short  syllables* 
Arithmetic  is  next  introduced,  sod 
the  pupil  advances  in  reading,  writing, 
and  counting  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  a  year  is  generally  ;ibie  to  read, 
write  and  comprehend  the  live  com- 
mon lul^  of  arithmetic  in  a  passable 
manner.  All  the  teaching  boys,  who 
have  just  learned  the  part  they  are 
appointed  to  teach  the  others,  have 
words  of  command  to  their  attentive 
pupils,  which  would  recjuire  some 
time  to  learn  or  become  acquainted 
with ;  they  have  also  a  series  of  badg^s^ 
medals  of  merit,  &c.  all  of  which  arc 
necessary  to  the  machinery  of  the 
school.  The  slates  are  common,  an<4 
varv  in  size,  from  two  and  a  bal€ 
inches  broad,  and  five  Ions,  to  nine 
inches  broad,  and  fifteen  Tom;,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  progress  of 
the  pupil.  As  to  tlie  spelling-book 
and  arithmetic,  they  most  assuredly 
could  not  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
nor  would  they  be  intelligible,  unless 
vou  had  seen  them  used.  Ihespel* 
ling  book  is  printed  on  one  side  of 
cap  paper,  and  pasted  on  boards; 
the  arithmetic  is  done  in  the  same 
mannei,  but  on  lareer  paper.  One 
young  man  directs  the  free  school  iii 
ht,  George's  Fields,  containing  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  pupils,  all  ve* 
ry  young,  the  house  is  low,  built  ii| 
the  siied  manner,  and  heated  by 
Ques  under  the  floor ;  a  cheaper  an4 
better  mode  would  be  by  heated  air 
iconveyed  in  an  iron  tube  from  ^ 
kitchen  fire. 

"These  are  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  I  can  communicate  to 
you,  but  they  do  not  embrace  any 
thing  sufificient  to  be  useful  (or  your 
views.  All  the  boys  liave  their  hats 
or  caps   hangiiij^Jiehi^  j^^^^acks 
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vinpendfcl  vilh  a  cord  or  ribbon; 
the  teaching  boyi  wear  ba<iges,  and 
all  remain,  in  j^er»eral,  very  fixed 
in  their  respective  slal ions  ;  order  and 
iiarmony  are  every  where  apparent ; 
there  isnouoire  or  bustle,  no  amuse- 
ments, icUtng  or  any  other  mode  of 
inispendidg  the  time.  1  he  children 
fnler  the  school  at  eight,*  and  con- 
tniue  tdl  eleven  in  the  mornhig,  and 
again  at  one  m  the  atternoon,  and 
irontuuie  till  four,  thus  occupy mg 
«ix  iiours  every  day,  and  changing 
their  studies  so  often  that  the  variety 
gives  a  taste  for  every  new  branch, 
and  rather  delights,  than  (aiignes  the 
sctioiar.  i  cannot  indeed  inform  you 
of  all  the  advantages  attending  this 
admirable  syst|;ra  of  teaching,  i>ut  1 
may  mention  some  things  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  In  the  tir»t  place,  all 
4he  children  necessarily,  and  without 
9L\\y  compulsion  (I  might  say  volun- 
tarily) acquire  habits  of  strict  atten- 
tion, which  cannot  be  acquired  m 
any  other  scliool,  not  even  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  Sicard,  or  the 
blind  ones  of  lioiif/ ;  in  the  next 
place,  those  of  order,  regularity,  de- 
corum, uniformity  of  action,  sell  com- 
inaand,  and  great  facility  of  man<ia< 
execution  are  attained  to  a  degree 
4)f  periection,  not  at  present  gene- 
rally believed  possible.  Emuiatton  i^ 
<excite*d  without  envy  or  jealousy,  a 
spirit  of  industry  without  any  reltrc- 
iant  murmurings,  all  violent  and 
irrascible  passions  are  nearly  unknown, 
and  sentiments  of  mutual  forbearance 
are  insensibly  acquired,  with  just  no- 
tions of  truth,  moral  obligation,  and 
practical  justice.  1  here  is  no  lying 
or  dissimui^ation  ;  no  artifices  to  e- 
>*ade  the  eye  of  the  master,  skip  a 
Jejson,  or  pilfer  toys  from  school  te I- 
lows ;  the  hoarse  vpice,  and  stern 
looks  of  tne  master  never  inspire  fear 
/or  revenge ;  .-for  the  age  and  size  of 
,the  teacJHJr  are  generally  the  same 
.as  the  scholar,  and  his  only  so  peri - 
iority  is  that  of  being  more  adroit  in 
forming  a  letter^  or  /quick  in  pro- 
^louiicing  a  syllable.  Wlien  this  me- 
/chaiiicai  labour  is  completed,  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  moial  lessons  are 
^en  read,  and  compielieitded  by  all 
4he  pupils,  and  they  are  made  fully 
■srnsible  of  those  obligations,  and  re- 
lative social  djuties  which  .caonot  iaii  U> 


be  useful  to  them  during  the  remaiodcr 
of  their  lives.      Upon  the  whole,  the 
admirable    moral    habits  which   they 
must  acquire,  independent  of  the  ju9t 
piinciples  which    they    at  the    same 
time  imbibe,    are  alone  suificieot  to 
give  this  system  of  education  a  pre- 
cedence to  any  other  which  has  yet 
been  devised.    To  civilizalion....to  the 
community,    it    must   eventually    be 
productive  of  incalculable  advantages  ; 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  roust 
ever    be  more    influenced  by    habit 
-than    abstract    principles,     and    tbetr 
virtues    and  vices    much    more    de- 
pendent  on    the     former    than     on 
their  reason,    or  even  their  pa:»sions. 
Happy  would    it  be  for  Ireland  if  a 
Lancastrian    School  were    established 
in    every  village ;     the  present    love 
of    the    marvellous   and    extravagant 
would  be  converted  into    a    love  of 
order  and  practical   utility,    and  the 
standard   of^  merii  would  then  be,  not 
in   the  greatest    deviation    from    all 
^  rules,    but    in    the  closest  adherence 
to  regularity  and  consbtency.     There 
are    many    other    direct    advantages 
which  mtist  attend  the  plan  you  propoae 
undertaking,     and    I    sincerely    hope 
you  will  persevere  in  carrying  it  iii- 
to  efiect.     But  it  appears  to  me  im- 
practicable or  impolitic  to  confine  it 
to    Sunday  Schools  only.       1  agree 
with  Mr.  Lancaster    in  thinking  that 
almost  every  respectable  man  in  Bel- 
fast   would  subscribe  to     defray  the 
expenses   of     a  general    and    public 
Free    School,*  and  that  the  town   is 
suf!iciently  populous  and  wealthy  for 
the  institution.    If  proposed,  it  coo  Id 
scarcely    meet  any   opposition;    al- 
though it  is    necessary  to  be  prepa- 
red to  combat  every  sordid   passion, 
prejudice,    caprice,  and  ignorant  ob- 
jection which  might  arise.    1  be  thing 
IS  laudable,  and    every  laudable    at- 
tempt,    even    if   unsuccessful,     may 
contribute   to  the  diflfusion  of  know- 

•  The  Mantgen  of  tiie  Bclfiut  StmdaT  School,  we 
are  pleased  to  notice,  from  the  Anauail  Scateinent, 
JuNtUitl  before  tliepubUc,  have  entered  fully  Into 
Vt€  spirit  of  thb  letter,  and  whOe  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  years,  whote  time  is  occupied  on  week 
d  lys,  are  instructed  on  SondaTs,  their  plan  will  al>f 
extend  to  a  General  Day  School,  we  bope  ibis 
undertaking  will  meet  with  liberal  support. 

The  Collectors  appointed  for  the  present  year  aie 
Luif  Tefbni....Jamu  htA  €m,..,Dawd  Blggmr.... 
Titnmas  itCade,  who  will  receive  Donations,  or,  Salk> 
scriptions,  to  complete  the  buikUng  which  ^>cci 
commoiccd  for  this  tnsdbitloi^^  ^^ 
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ledge  and  the  dispersion  of  prejudice, 
loquiry  and  investigation  are  advan- 
ces towards  improvement.. ..are  steps 
which  lead  to  the  temple  of  truth. 

**  I^et  oieaddf  however,  that  should 
you  make  an  effort  to  establish  a 
school  ou  friend  Lancaster  or  EklFs 
plan,  you  must  address  Mr:  Lancas- 
ter by  letter,  and  directly,  and  lie 
will  give  you  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  necessary  expence  of  every 
thing  except  the  building,  whith  must 
be  estin^ted  by  yourselves.  A  spell- 
ing-book and  book  of  arithmetic  wiil 
serve  three  or  four  years,  ajid  one 
thousand  scholars  each  year,  so  that 
the  expense  of  books  is  extremely 
small.  Spelling-books  six  shilhngs, 
dictattng  do.  two  or  four  shillings, 
arithmetic  ten  shilUngs,  &c.  Should 
yoo,  however,  wish  tor  these  books, 
in  order  to  form  your  own  opinion 
of  them,  you  can  let  me  know  by 
return  of  post,  and  your  letter  will 
reach  me  m  time  to  send  them  with 
the  first  vessel  which  sails  hence  to 
Belfast.  Or  if  you  think  I  can  com- 
niunicate  to  you  any  more  particu- 
lars by  which  you  could  profit,  I 
shall  attend  Lancaster's  school  from 
three  till  four  every  day,  the  time 
allotted  to  visitors,  until  that  I  am 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  his  system,  and  then  write 
you  a  more  detailed  account  of  it. 
Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  great  bles- 
sing of  instruction  to  tl\e  poor,  I 
shall  most  willingly  contribute  as  far 
as  in  my  power  to  fiicilitate  your 
benevolent  views,  in  conimuiiicaling 
such  information  to  the  neglected  or 
indigent  youth,  and  procure  you  e- 
very  information  on  the  subject  which 
can  be  communicated  by  letter. 

i  AM  your's,  &c. 
J.A.13. 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

SIXTH  REPORT  FKOM  THE  COMMI SSIUNBRS  OF 
TUI  BOARD  OP  BDUCATIOH  IN  IRELAND. 

To  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  and  Lenox,  fyc.  Lord  LieutC' 
nant  General,  and  General  Gover- 
nor qf  Ireland, 

MAY   IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE. 

IXT'C,  the  undersigned,  commission- 
VV  ers,  appointed  for  inquiring  into 
^  several  funds  and  revenues  grant- 


ed for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  aM 
schools  in  Ireland  upon  public  or 
charitable  foundations,  proceed  to  lay 
betbre  your  gr«ce  our  report  upoii 
the  hospital  and  free  school  of  king 
Chaiies  the  lid,  commonly  called  the 
Blue- Coat  Hospital. 

'1  he  hospital  and  free  school  of  Char, 
les  the  second  in  Dublin  was  found, 
ed  by  a  cliarter  of  the  2^  year  ot  his 
feign. 

1  he  mayor,  sherirfs,  commons,  and 
citizens  of  Dublin,  represented  by 
petition,  that  many  cl>ariiable  persons 
were  desurous  to  contribute  towards 
the  erecting  of  an  hospital  for  main- 
taining aged  and  poor  people,  and  a 
free  school  ior.  the  education  of  youlii ; 
whereupon  his  maje&l)  was  pleased 
to  grant  to  the  nia^or,  sheriDs,  cum. 
mons,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  his 
royal  charter  of  incorporation,  con- 
stituting them  and  iheir  successors 
for  ewr  governors  of  such  hospiul 
and  free  school,  and  giving  them  a 
piece  ot  grounq  on  Oxinantown  Green* 
upon  which  they  had  already  begun  to 
erect  a  building  for  tlie  purpose. 

It  has  not  appeared  to  us  that  at 
any  time  an  establishment  was  made 
for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
aged  reduced  people  ;  but  we  Jiave 
f  eason  to  think,  tliat  from  the  begin- 
nii>g  a  plan  of  useful  education  was 
formed  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  No  turther  royal  grant 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
lunds  of  this  in^ituiion. 

Ihe  establishment  in  its  present 
state  is  tor  130  bovs;  they  are  main, 
tained,  cloihetl,  well  insirncU'd  in  U)e 
holy  scripture,  and  in  the  principles 
of  the  protestant  religion  ;  in  English, 
Euclid,  Navigation,  and  tiie  various 
branches  of  practical  mathematics,  in 
which  some  boys  now  in  the  scliool 
have  made  a  proficiency  uncommon 
for  their  years ;  this  is  much  to  the 
honour  ot   their  present  master,  who 

was    educated   in    tiiis     institution 

The  bo>s  are  admitted  at  the  a^^c  of 
8,  and  apprenticed  at  the  age  a\  14 
years,  some  to  trades,  some  to  the 
sea  service,  with  a  fee  of  iive  pounds 
tor  each. 

For  12  years  ended  25  December 
1808,  the  returns  made  to  us  give 
an      average      income       of      about 

uigitizea  by  VjOOQ  i\^ 
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«^.  3,04<1  10    and  an  average  expendi- 
ture ot  about    .6.3035  2. 

in  thi»    expetiditure    are   included 
the  annual  payments  made  in  liquiJa- 
tioo  of  a  deut  lou»^  since  contracted. 
For,    about  tlie  year    1779,    the  uri- 
gmal  hospital  being  decayed,  and  in- 
sufticient  to    receive  the  number    of 
boys  which  the    funds   were  tiien  e- 
qnai  to  maintain,  ncfw  buildingg  were 
erected  upon  an  enlarged  plan  at  the 
expeuce  of   ^.21,294;  they   arc  spa- 
cious;   and' though  uofinislied,  an  or- 
iiatnent  to  the  city :    but  it  is  to  be 
regretted,   that    a  plan    so  ex  pens  ve 
was  chosen,  since  the  funds  were  in- 
adequate to  the  carrying  it    into  ef- 
fect,    it  wat  intended  to  provide  for 
the  reception    of  300  children,    but 
when  the  above  large    sum   was    ex- 
pended, whereby  a  deot  of  £.  4>000 
and     upwards      was     incurred,     the 
governors    were  obliged  to  desist.*-^' 
i'hey  liad    provided    ample,    and    ia 
appearaoce  too  expensive  accommo- 
dations for  officers  to  superintend  an 
establishment  for  300  boys  ;  a  beau- 
tiful  cnapel,    a  spacious  school-room, 
a  dining  hail,   but    they   had    dormi- 
tories for  only  about    120  boys,     it 
has  been  stated  lo  us,    thai  the  debt 
will  be    paid  olf  in  the    course  of  a 
year,  this  circumstance,    with  an  in- 
crea!^  'of    income    lately    obtained, 
will  enable   the  governors    to    main- 
tain more  boys,    and  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  (hat  were  dormitories  proyi. 
ded  for  300,    and  were  the  funds  a- 
dequate  to  their  maintenance,  the  num- 
ber   might   be  received  witiiout  any 
additional  expence  on  account  of  ot- 
fi'.eis:    besides  the   expenditure    for 
clothing    and   diet,     and    apprentice 
fees,    only  additional  assistants  in  the 
school,    and  maid-servants  would  be 
required. 

'i'his  is  much  to  be  desired,  for  it 
is  a  place  of  excellent  education,  which 
promises  fair  to  send  into  the  world 
grjod  citizens  and  good  subjects. 

i^Vom  the  returns  made  to  us  it  ap. 
pearti,  that  the  steward  of  this  iusti. 
tmion  was  discontinued  for  irregula- 
rity in  keeping  his  accounts,  about  4' 
years  since :  tliat  he  possesses  the  a- 
paitments  provided  lor  that  officer, 
with  the  iuli  salary  and  allowances  ; 
aud  that  tiie  duties  of  the  ofltce  are 
performed  partly  by  the  agent,  with- 


out ad4itionai  salary  on  that  account; 
and    parity  by  the   butler,    who  re- 
ceives   five   guineas   annually  in  ad- 
dition to  his  wages  for  so  doing;   so 
tliat   it  appears,  the  duties  of  an  of- 
fice which    has  annexed  to  it  salary- 
and   allowances  (besides    apartments) 
amounting  to  j^«  13 1   14  are   dischar- 
ged, and  very    satisfactorily  too,  for 
live  guineas  per  ammm    by   another 
person.      We  cannot  pass    over  this 
transaction    without  expressing  regret 
that  the  governors  should  have  thougjit 
it    necessary  to    leave    an    inefficient 
ofUcer  in  possession  of  his  apartments 
and  full   income;  these  circumsiances 
suggest    the   idea    of  abolishing    the 
ofnce  altogether  upon  the  decease  of 
the  person  who    now    holds  it;    the 
funds    would   tiiereby    receive  consi- 
derable   relief,    and    the    apartments 
mig^t    be    assigned    to     the    school- 
master, or  other  arrangements   made 
for  the  benefit  of  the   institution  ;    ia 
these  a  better  infirmary  might  be  pro- 
vided, the  present  one  being  ill  coq- 
structed. 

Of  the  boys  in  this  institution,  the 
governors  of  Erasmus  Smith*s  school 
maintain  thirty,  at  a  charge  of  about 
of.  24  per  annum  for  each  ;  and  the 
treasurer  of  that  institution  (chief  jus- 
tice Downes)  applies  the  fees  annexed 
to  his  oflice  by  act  of  parliament  to 
the  maintenance  of  seven  boys. 

No  parliamentary  grant  has  beea 
at  any  lime  made  to  this  institution. 
Council  Chumber,  Dublin  CasUe  y 

nth  May,  1809.  J  (Signed) 

(I"  s.) 


Wm.  Armagh, 
Geo.  Hall,  Pmvost, 
Ja8.    Verscooyle    J 
Deanof^S.  Patrick's  { 
Jas.   Wnirsi.Aw, 
William  OtsNcT» 
RiCHOk  L.  Edoeworth, 


(L.E.) 

(I..  8) 
(t-».> 


APPENDIX. 
The  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
charities  have  hitherto  supported  20 
boYS  in  the  hospital,  and  on  the  2Mk 
June  1807  they  nicreased  their  num- 
ber to  30;  ttie  treasurer  of  that  boani 
also  supports  seven  boys  out  of  bi» 
fees  as  treasurer ;  these  seven  were<^ 
added;  in  June  1807 ;  the  boyi  on 
Erasmus  Smitli's  foundation  are  no- 
minated by  that  board  as  Ticaoctet 
occur;  the  average  expence  of  eadi 
boy-  for  diet   and  clolbtng^^  i^  ab#«t 
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sixteen  pounds  a  year,  to  whi^  add 
iheir  proportion  uf  the  expenses  of 
the  establisbment»  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  building,  their  apprentice  feet, 
&c.  makes  the  totil  expeaiie  of 
each  boy,  as  neariy  as  can  be  com« 
ptiied,  about  twenty  ft»ur  pounds  per 
annum ;  the  boys  who  are  put  in  on 
this  foundation  are  not  the  sons  of 
frecfiiefi* 

'J>e  guild  of  St.  Ann  support  two 
boys  in  the  bospitaU  for  which  they 
jiay  annually  forty  pound^t;  these 
boya  are  Jiot  tite  soos  of  freemen. 

rbere  ve  ten  boys  always  in  the 
jhospit^,  who  a^  nominated  by  the 
bishojp  of  Mealb  (for  the  time  being) 
for  ever,  as  trust^  under  the  will  of 
tiie  bte  Heary  Osbum,  o/  O^dis- 
town  in  the  county  of  NJeath,  who 
by  deed  of  agreement  with  the  go- 
Temors,  dated  the  1 1th  March  l^T, 
paid  over  to  them  tlie  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  on  the  fbregoiiig 
conditions  ;  these  boys  are  not  tl^  soiis 
of  freemen. 

There  are  two  boys  always  in  jthe 
hospital,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
minister  of  St.  Werburgh's  par^h  (Iqr 
the  time  being)  for  ever,  under  tne 
wfti  of  Mr.  iaipes  Southwell,  who 
bequeathed  a  tun^  of  four  hundred 
pounds  and,  upwards,  on  the  forego- 
ing cuifdition ;  these  boys  are  not 
the  sons  of  Ireemcp. 

The  remaiiMog  number  are  nomi- 
nated and  appoiated  by  the  gorein* 
or  of  the  hospital,  and  must  be  the 
aons  or  grand  sons  of  roduced  free 
'citizens  o(f  Dublin ;  they  fre  adipit- 
ied  only  00  board  days,  ^  vacan- 
cies occur,  by  appcenticiiif  or  other- 
wise ;  and  the  governor  whose  tura 
it  is  to  nominate  must  be  present; 
Che  ceoti^cate  of  the  boy's  father  or 
ffrand  fMher's  freedom  roost  be  pro- 
3uoed,  and  the  parent,  or  some  near 
IrieDd,  must  swear  that  the  boy  so 
admitted  » the  reputed  son  or  grand- 
eon  of  the  person  pientloiied  in  the 
said  certiicate. 

It  was  iritended  4hat  the  present 
Iratl^ins  should  conbtin  300  boys,  but 
tbe  luods  were  so  exhausted  in  build' 
in^,  and  no  aid  having  been  given 
by  pariiamcnt,  the  governors  were 
uiiable  to  compieie  more  building 
tiiao  what  accofcmodates  the  present 
iMiinber  of   iS7  boys;  another  wing 
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was  intended  in  the  rear  of  the  hos-  - 
pital,  equal  to  tIte  one  at  present 
built,  wMch  (if  completed)  would 
accommodate  the  remaining  number, 
•of  300 ;  tnit  the  funds  are  inade- 
quate to  support  that  number:  the 
governors,  however,  hope,  in  tlie 
course  of  another  year  (by  which  time 
they  expect  to  be  oat  of  debt)  to 
be  able  to  add  twenty  boys  more  to 
the  establishment  from  the  present 
state  of  their  funds. 

£.  750  is  the  debt  due  by  bon^T. 
Number  of  boys  in  tbe  school  19th 
April    1809-' — 130   is   the  esUblish* 
nicni ;— -127  were  in  the  house. 

(Signed)        HoA*.  Hart. 
A^(jfe.— The  boys  get  six  ounces  of 
bnead  at   each   meal,  except  3  times  ' 
aveek,    when  they  get  meat,    they 
then   get  but  five  ounces  at  dinner.'  ^ 
They  get  no  bread  when  they  g<»t  " 
stirabout  on  Monday  mornings;  when.  ' 
ever  they  have  noeat  for  dinner,  tliey  ' 
get  half  a  piat  of  beer  after  it. 

riie  board  ordered  them  )to  get 
meat  fqt  dinner  tatt  year,  only  firoih 
1st  febi^ary  to  1st  May,  and  hfilf  a 
pound  of  potatoes  instead  of  bread; 
they  never  gQit  poUtoes  before,  ex- 
cept <^  one  day  m  the  year,  and 
AH  S<>uls  Eve.  The  buys  rise  at  ^  > 
in  suj^iner,  smd  at  7  In  winter,  |^o 
to  school  at  7  in  fun;i^er,  and  8  in 
winter;  leave  school  at  4  o'tlock, 
and  go  to  b^  ^  8  p'clocJL. 

for  the  Btijast  Monthly  J^agazine, 

THi  sfcftyAirr. 

WITH  the  mi^nner^  of  the  great, 
the  bulk  ef  jmankind  have  little 
concern.  Upqp  ifaie  ft^elings  and  coif 
duct  of  the  tashioBal^e  w^rld,  many 
romantic  and  novel  prp<luctipns  are 
already  in  circulation.'  T^e  suti^eGt  of 
this  paper  was  chottea  firith  a  ^ityr  to 
correct  sosne  9f  the  e^iisof  real^ite, 
in  its  htiinblest  walks,  in  ai^terpptii^ 
to  do  so,  a  Mberty  of  occasion^  di- 
gressions will  be  taken,  inm^ingre* 
Auctions  and  oltservations  upon  w»»at-  - 
ever  direct  delioeatioo  of  character 
may   be  produced. 

'io    the    principal  subject    of  the' 
following  plain  and  pracircal  narrative 
is  aiven  the   rustic  and  familiar  name    - 
of  Jack.     He  was  a  servant  in  a  far«ii- 
house  situated  in  a  rough  part  o/  ih^ 
y  '  - 
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country,  'in  one  of  the  northern  shires 
oC  Ulster.  ,Hi«  oiasier,  einployecJ  in 
vaurious  avocations,  found  little  time 
to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his 
farm.  He  could  scarcely  be  called 
a.  tarn>er/ though  he  rented  as  many 
acres  as  fell  to  his  average  share  in 
a  populous  district  'i  he  roatiagement 
and  cultivation  of  tlu?  farm  was  of 
necessity  principally  keft  lo  lack,  with 
the  help  of  a  tad  su^o  hired,  and  two 
or  three  day-lat)ouxers  occasionally 
engaged  to  assist  iu  throng  sea^os. 
Jade  was  indisposed  to  subject  his 
body  to  much  fati(^^  or  depress  his 
spirils  with  a  load  of  cares  in  eariy 
life.  At  a  beloved  diversion,  uideed, 
such  as  tlie  race^,  a  bullet  match,  or 
a  cock  fight,  he  did  not  spare  hiimetf, 
and  could  run  as  ^U  and  as  far  as 
any  of  his  fellows  in  a  midnight  ex- 
cursion to  a  promiscuous  and  black- 
guard country  ciance :  but  was  con- 
cerned to  lose  as  little  sweat  as  pos- 
sible at  <  his  daily  labour*  Taking 
the  advantage  of  his  master's  frequent 
absence  and  nec*essary  inattentions^ 
he  stood  idle  during  a  large  portion 
of  that  time  in  wlach  .he  protessed 
to  be  at  work.  If  what  he  did  should 
be^  examined,  he  welt  knew  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertamiiig,  in  many  em- 
ployments of  husbandry,  how  much 
should  ht  executed  in  a  day.  When 
tolerably  accurate  accounts  oi  diligence 
or  negligence  could  be  taken,  greater 
exertions  were  made;  or,  what  was 
more  common,  the  difiiculty  of  the 
job,  the  unhandiness  and  other  de- 
tiftieocy  of  farmiiie  utensils,  put  into 
hi»  hands,  the  hindrances  which  hap- 
pened to  occur,  and  the  like,  were 
pleaded  as  an  ap'^logy  for  tlie  little 
tiiat  was  pertonned.  When  occasion- 
ally under  theeyeofasuperintendant, 
he  artificially  contrived  to  keep  still 
moving  witliout  doing  much;  o;-,  if 
he  wus  active  and  diligent  for  a  time, 
it  -was  more  to  complete  his  scheme 
of .  premeditated  dece|>tion,  than  to 
forward  the  busifiess  of  bns  employer. 
'I'liat  he  raiglu  indulge  his  native, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  contractetl 
indolence,  and  ji*g  along  in  a  couniry 
step  at  his  usual  vmal  speed,  be  en-^ 
deavoured  to  toitity  h'uuseH  against 
the  pti»ching  bUst  of  winter,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  heavy  coat  tJbat  was  sel- 
dom thrown  otl'  to  work  even  in  sum- 


mer,  he  usually  wore  close  woollen 
stockings,  incased  in  old  galligaskius, 
thick  soled  brof^uest  daily  furnished 
inside  with  a  hay  or  a  straw  wisp, 
strong  tireeches  lined  with  paduii, 
under  a  coarse  pair  of  trowsers,  a 
vest  of  Uuine-made  broad-cloth,  with 
Aannel  sleeves,  and,  in  cold  weatner, 
asurtout  bound  clo^  aboul  his  middle 
witti  a  belt.  I^et  none  conceive  micIi 
UMiUiplying  of  clothing  as  beyond  the 
abiliiy  of  those  whom  some  are^tlea^^ed 
to  call  poor  servants.  Many  such, 
now-a-days,  are  richer  in  their  station 
llian  theur  masters,  and  live  better 
both  io  respect  of  drudgery  and 
clothing,  and  perhaps  we  might  abo 
add,  of  diet.  Time  was,  when  a 
frieze  jacket,  and  woollen  hat,  would 
have  contented  them;  but  nothing 
less  than  a  fine  beaver,  and  superfine 
coat  will  now  sufiice,  to  be  of  a  piece 
with  other  affected  elegancies  of  at- 
tire. Less  bbme,  however,  in  this 
particular,  attaches  to  them  than  lo 
others,  as  they  only  ape  the  greater 
follies  of  their  superiors  in  the  anic.e 
of  dress.  From  the  anxieties  of  pro- 
viding for  large  families,  from  heavy 
taxes,  and  exorbitant  rents,  they  ate 
free;  and  frequently  find  ways  and 
means  of  shunning  a  dead  lifl,  aiHi 
esciipiog  the  heaviest  part  of  the  job. 
The  best  portion  of  meals,  and  the 
best  served  up,  h  not  unfre<|uenlty 
set  hiiUat  them  for  the  sake  of  credit, 
as  also  to  prevent  the  complainings 
of  some»  who,  in  unbecoming  Pfi^* 
pretend  much  niceness  and  delicacy 
of  appetite,  though  they  may  be  but 
up3tarts  from  beggary,  in  Jack's  garb» 
above  described/  it  was  imposstbla  to 
work  as  he  ought,  had  he  been  will- 
ing. The  putting  of  it  on  by  one 
who  was  seldom  tn  a  hurry,  consumed 
no  little  time  In  a  winter  morning. 
A  repast,  best  known  in  many  pans 
of  the  country  by  the  appellation  of 
a  marnifigpiece,  was  to  t>e  takep» 
and  after  tois,  what  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  the  vulgar  name  of  a 
smoke.  Out  of  six  or  eight  hours 
of  a  day,  subtract  also  tlie  time 
kismely  spent  at  a  breakfost  and  a 
diimer,  with  the  repetition  at  least  of 
another  whiff  of  the  American  plant 
at  each,  and  little  in  "the  intervals 
could  be  done  even  by  tbe  industrious, 
but    still    less   by    mditferem  Jacky 
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«ho8e  chief  conciiii  was  to  pot  in 
hU  tine  as  easily  as  possible,  and 
secure  bis  wages.  1  mean  not  to 
condemn  the  use  of  tobacco,  though 
inaoy  an  unprofitable,  slanderous  and 
defaming  hour  has  been  spent  at  It, 
and  many  a  nervous  complaint  bu 
the  excessive  use  of  it  tended  to 
cherish :  but  it  is  become  a  valuable 
article  In  commerce ;  habit  with  many 
may  have  rendered  that  necessary, 
ithich  was  before  a  luxury:  the  duty 
upoii  it  forms  an  important  item  in 
toe  revenue:  it  may  be  a  means  of 
prereoting  the  spread  of  -contagious 
disorders,  and  is  no  doubt  medicijud 
io  some  cases.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
chy  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  per- 
haps to  get  rid  of  an  expensive  and 
growing  habit,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  resolved  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
this  plant,  to  which  he  bad  been  long 
a  slave.  By  deMes  becoming  blind, 
much  medical  will  for  the  restoration 
of  his  sight  was  tried  in  vain.  A 
physician  -finding  he  had  been  a  user 
of  tobacco,  advised  him  to  resume 
his  okl  custom.  He  did  so,  and  his 
former  good  sight  was  gradually  re- 
stored. Nor  would  1  hint,  that  a  ' 
working  man  should  not  have  abun- 
dance of  necessary  and  substantial 
food ;  yet  there  is  a  too  frequeiit  and 
gluttonous  overloading  of  the  stomach, 
that  unqualifies  even  for  the  hardy 
labours  of  the  field.  I  do  not  pro- 
tioance  Jack  to  be  a  glutton ;  yet, 
had  he  eaten  more  moderate  quantities 
of  bread  and  old  bacon,  his  healih 
miffht  have  been  at  times,  better, 
and  his  services  more  profitable.  In 
long  days  be  was  a  scrupulous  ob- 
terver  of  bours.  His  attention,  how- 
ler, was  more  turned  to  the  time  of 
quitting,  than  of  commencing  his 
flaily  task :  and  it  wis  nounusual  thing 
to  hear  him  charge  the  same  reguihr 
fime-keeper  with  being  fast  at  t*\ 
«*ck)ck  m  the  morning,  and  slow  at 
the  same  hour'in  the  evening.  Ow- 
ing to  night  rambling,  and  consequent 
heaviness,  pretence  of  not  bearing,  or 
(disregard  of  the  summons,  he  was 
seldom  roused  in  the  morning  by  a 
first  call.  s>!x  o'clock  frequently  ar- 
rived, and  found  him  in  bed.  He, 
nevertheless,  generally  rose  in  time  * 
to  step  forth  and  commence  businetts 
^ith  the   occasional    labourers,  who^ 


before  coming  to  a  day's  work,  were 
alert  at  some  job  of  their  own,  to 
which,  taking  care  not  to  be  jaded 
through  the  day,  they  would  return 
as  soon  as  possible  in  tl>e  evening. 
zSome  of  the  many  homely  maxims 
of  these  peasants  were :  **  Let  us  take 
our  time  :**  **  we  are  not  beasts,"  "no 
hone  can  still  gallop,"  «  it  is  a  long 
day  till  night,"  •*  the  master  has  pro* 
visions  to  sell,  while  we  have  nothing 
hut  as  we  buy,"  >  **  his  money  iji 
easily  won,  while  ours  is  the  scanty 
wages  of  hard  labour,"  "  tomorrovi^ 
is  a  new  day,  and,  what  cannot  be 
done  this  week,  may  be  accomplished 
the  next."  Io  all' these  Jack  j^ve 
his  hearty  consent,  and,  for  mutual 
entertainment,  to  indulge  sloth,  divert 
fatigue,  and  pass  the  time,  jomed 
his  companions  in  various  and  abun* 
dant  conversation.  The  events  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  foibles  of  neigh* 
bours,  the  rate  of  markets,  and  deahb 
of  victuals  ;  the  roguer)  ef  forestallers, 
and  schemes  of  hoarding  misers ;  the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  and  oppressions 
of  the  poor ;  the  reports  in  circulation, 
however  wild  ami  incredible ;  (he 
politics  of  nations,  law  adages,  fough 
htories,  boasting  lies,  and  coarse  witti- 
cisms formed  the  ample  field  of  their 
dialogues.  The  progress  of  the  work 
in  hand,  not  being  an  object  of  chief 
concent,  was  allowed  to  meet  with 
many  hindrances  in  the  warmth  of 
discu!ising  the  numerous  topics  which 
occurred.  To  converse  much,  ami 
be  dihgent  in  business  at  the  svne 
time,  is  impossible.  Contrary  to  what 
was  intended,  the  heat  of  argument 
tat  ion,  or,  rather  of  dogmatical  a«i- 
sertioii,  the  barefaced  repartt- e,  some- 
times  issued  in  unpleasant  altercation 
and  party  bickerings :  as  did  also 
their  several  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  most  handy  implement,'  and  the 
lightest  part  of  the  work.  Differences 
of  opinion,  on  what  was  to  be  duno, 
and  what  might  be  the  best  niodeof. 
doing  it,  were  often  designedly  the 
cause  of  delay.  The  more  hand^ 
employed,  the  loss  of  time  was  the 
greater;  as  they  frequently  stood  in 
the  way  of  each  other;  while  the 
optnionative,  the  knavish,  andtaHcative 
prevented  the  exertions  of  tl.eir  more 
industrious  and  pliant  tetlows.  LtsU 
less    endeavours    and  prevalent    un* 
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ConcefTj  produced  little  work;  and 
that  liiile  impertecily  pertoruied. 
'IMw  time  is  i>ot  ak>^a)s  followed 

'  by  doing  well.  Slogginh  cnovemenit 
are  pficn  as  incorrect  a«  precipitate 
execution.  -  1  he«e  men,  and  sucb  as 
they,  by  thus  cheating  their  employers* 
labour  under  a  sad  miittake.  In  tbeir 
caulogue  of  plain  proverbs,  they  forget 
this :  '•  the  pepny  that  is  well  won, 
weafs  #eil."  T ba^  servani  who  works 
not  in  proportion  to  his  wages^  it 
dishonest  to  his  waiter,  at  rtally  as 
the  thief  who  robs  him    of  bis    pro- 

.  perty  by  nigdt.  His  conduct  may 
not  be  marked  with  the  same  palpable 
impropriety,  but  is  not  the  less  evil 
on  that  account  They  do  not  con- 
sider their  wilful  trifling  and  negligence, 
as  liable  to  grow  into  confirmed  habits 
of  sloth  and  carelessness,  which  will 
come  to  injure  tbemseWes  and  tbeir 
own  Tittle  domestic  concerns.  To 
th^  habits,  tlius  acquired,  may  be 
often  attributed  the  ragged  coat  and 
nak^  progeny,  the  garden  grown 
over  with  wecils,  the  decayed  and 
«mpty  cabin,  the  abode  cv  cheer- 
Jess  poverty.  To  the  same  source 
may,  in  part,  be  traced  that  larceny 
and  pilfering,  which  have  been  mis- 
takingly  reckoned  the  justifiable  con - 
comitauts  of  straitened  circumstances: 
and  which,  in  instances  not  a  few, 
have  led  to  burglary  and  shop  lilting, 
>vith  otfier  .gFO«s  immoralities,  the 
.  toreriinn«rs  of  merrted  ignominy  and 
condign  punishment,  'ike  labouring 
peasant  shoukl  reflect,  that  a  good 
substantial  day's  work,  regularly  pro- 
ceeded  iiu  will  do  no  injury  to  hfs 
bbdily  health;  and  is  b^i  calculated 
to  promote  bis  peace  of  mind.  He 
ought  to  view  his  empU)yer*s  buainess 
as  bis  own.  On  him  he  ha^  to  de- 
pend f<»r  necessaries  ;  to  him  he  must 
go  for  fel'ief,  when  providential  mis- 
toftunes  oocut  in  his  k>t  I'he  faithful 
4nd  4tligeiit  will  always  find  employ - 

.  went ;  .while  the  knavish  and  slothful 
are  only  engaged  in  case  of  mere 
necessity,  bbould  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious be  at  any  time  reduced. to 
poverty  by  accklenU  or  infirmity, 
they,  will  be  provided  lor  at  home, 
Y'here  they  are  known.  1  hey  have 
a  fair  ckim  upon  the  boonly  of  that 
parish  where  they  have  resi<led,  aod 
ot  Khqm  wbo  have  btca  benefited  by 


their  services.  Should  they  be  to 
reduced,  which  is  not  comnnon.  fhtf 
caiuiot  be  properly  called  be^ai^; 
and  hence  |>erbaps  is  the  language  <4 
the  ancient  ki^g  of  Israel  9  «•  I  have 
been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet 
have  I  not  teeA  the  rigfiteoOs forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  beg^ng  bread."  The 
unjust  and  idle,  when  a(  worse  fitfd 
dote  not  beial  them,  are  often  ui^grd 
by  their  own  conduct  to  skuik  from 
(heir  native  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
duced to  abject  beggary,  and  a 
wretched  exit  amongst  strangers. 

if  Jack  had  been  onlv  active  abd 
diligent,  instead  of  idle  and  lazy, 
wlien  be  had  company  to  assist  him, 
his  master'^  agricultural  improvements 
would  have  been  better  forwarded, 
and  he  could  have  made  a  nnore 
confidential  apology  for  occasional 
relaxation,  when  alone.  'Ihe  fots, 
however  great,  sustained  by  bb 
mispent  time,  and  puny  exertions, 
was  not  e^ual  to  the  detriment  re- 
sulting from  his  carelessness.  The 
farming  utensils,  as  they  had  time  to 
wear  by  moderate  use,  were  impaired 
or  lost  by  mismanagement.  '1  he  shafts 
of  two  bpades  were  broken  in  one 
season,  not  by  diligent  digging,  but 
by  the  suddeu  jerk  of  the  one  in 
raising  a  stone,  and  a  rash  pressure 
of  the  other,  by  way  of  lever,  in 
sinking  a  drain  through  toush  day. 
'1  he  face  of  the  sledge  wan  batterecl, 
both  Ihe  cleaving  and  taper  ends  of 
tlie  crow,  and  point  of  the  pick  were 
blunted  by  unskiUul  and  heedless 
treatment.  So  many  of  the  sickles 
in  colling  grass  for  the  cattle  through 
the  summer,  were  lost,  one  afirr 
another,  as  rendered  a  Aew  set  ne* 
cesiary  on  the  approach  of  harvest. 
Horse  shoes,  net  being  observed  wht  ii 
loose,  were  often  lo^t.  A  iodh  of  a 
grape  was  broken  between  two  stones, 
m  cleaning  the  cow-bouse 4  and  a 
pitch- fork  shared  Ihe  same  fate  in  being 
tiirown  from  the  top  of  the  hay-«tack. 
At  one.  time  a  car-shaft  was  nipped 
into  two  pitces  by  moving  forward  tbe 
kerse  before  he  was  •  yoked  to  tbe 
car ,  and,  at  another,  the  same  mis- 
chief was  done  by  the  fiulure  of  an 
unheeded  weak  tie  of  (he  draughts. 
A  straddle,  being  ucigirthed  and  b-lt 
to  fall  from  the  horse's  backoa  the 
pavement,  was  rendered  usei«A 
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By  the  l^aTing  of  a  sate  open, 
half  a  doseo  of  cows  mack  sad  des- 
troclbD  in  a  fine  field  of^oalt;  and 
one  of  them,  not  allowed  to  depart 
bj  the  gate,  but  hurried  over  the 
ditch,  had  her  thigh^kxNie  fractured. 
At  a  dififerent  time,  another  of  these 
most  useful  animals,  cast  her  calf,  in 
coasec|uenGe  of  unmerciful  justling. 
and  kicks  at  the  stake.  A  young 
svlne  had  nearly  lost  its  life  by  the 
tiolent  throw  of  a  stone ;  and  a  pro- 
mising colt  was  deprived  of  an  eve 
bv  the  un^piarded  stroke  of  a  whip. 
How  irrational,  how  Tain,  and  un- 
profitable is  it  for  man  to  get  into  a 
passion  with  a  brute,  and  vent  his 
rage  like  Balaam,  in  cruel  abuse  of 
t  dumb  animal,  incapable  of  ceasing 
to  exercise  the  instincts  of  its  nature  ! 
Of  two  hones  taken  out  to  run  races 
00  rocky  ground,  while  the  owner 
>vas  at  a  neighbouring  £iir,  one  by  a 
fall,  got  a  shoulderslip.  A  harrow 
being  carelcssW  left  in  an  entry  from 
the  stable  to  the  bam,  a  young  horse 
by  trampling  on  one  of  the  teeth, 
after  much  farriery  with  him,  had  bis 
price  reduced  from  twenty  guineas 
to  two.  On  the  master's  being  a- 
broad  tor  a  few  weeks,  a  useful 
blood  mare  died  of  a  farcy,  for  want 
of  a  strasoiiable  remedy. 

'Ihete  and  the  like  fruits  of  careless- 
ness, with  others  morc^  bitter  that 
might  have  been  mentioned,  affdrd 
sin  important  lesson  to  servants. 
Much  must  of  necessity  be  trusted  to 
them.  By  a  little  inattention  they 
niay  do  more  damage  in  a  Hhort  time, 
tiuin  they  could  repair  for  liie.  '1  heir 
capital  IS  but  small^  and  as  restitution, 
or  indemnification  is,  to  them,  ott^n 
impracticable,  they  should  guard 
ajjainst  injuring  their  masters  by  that 
remissness  for  which  they  can  make 
little  or  no  compensation. 

It  might  be  supposed  to  be  unreason- 
able to  charge  all  the  evils  mentioned 
above  to  the  account  of  one  Jack, 
'i'o  the  reader  it  will  appear  some- 
what paradoxical,  to  be  told,  that  the 
mischief  detailed  was  really  done,  and 
yet  the  greater  part  o(  it  done 
by  nobody.  Jack  like  too  many  of 
iiw  fellow  servants,  had  learned  the 
bulCfaced  art  of  denial.  "Thy  servant 
went  no  whither,"  said  Gebazi  to 
lilUha.    They  wduldnot  be  witnesses 


agamst  him  nor  he  a<;ainst  them; 
and  so  the  guilty  were  concealed. 
Masters,  on  discovering  the  truth, 
would  do  well  to  guard  against  bitier 
chidings,  severe  correction,  discharge, 
or  whatever  other  proceeding  mignt 
tempt  servants  to  |ie:  and  though 
servants  ought  to  love  each  other, 
they  should  not  be  accomplices  in  vice. 

it  is  tor  Jack's  relonnation,  aid 
with  no  design  to  otfend  or  expose 
him,  that  his  tailings  have  been  liitlitrlo 
principally  recorded.  Amid  all  his 
blemishes  he  had  perfections;  though 
they  were  now  and  then  sadly  ob. 
siuredby  the  predominance  ot  evil 
propensities,  'lo  duell  on  deficts 
and  make  no  mention  of  good  proJ 
pertie»,  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
his  character,  and  deiealing  our  en- 
deavours lo  improve  it.  Due  praise 
of  virtues  tends  lo  cber  sh  Ihem.  and 
virtues  cherished  may  come  to  pre- 
vail over  vicious  nabits.  A  perio4 1 
character,  or  one  in  all  respects  bad, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  tiie  chequered 
variety  of  human  life.-  In  no  cha- 
racterizing of  man  should  he  be  made 
a  devil,  nor  an  angel  of  heaven. 
'1  he  existence  of  universal  impei  lection 
furnishes  no  solid  reason,  why  any 
Ihould  rest  salistied  with  that  degree 
of  moral  excellence  towjiich  ihey  inay 
suppose  they  have  advanced.  Gra- 
dual improvements  mav  still  be  made 
in  a  sute,  where  absolute  pertcctfun 
is  not  attainable. 

The  skill  and  experience  Jack  had 
acquired  were  exrrcisfd  in  makinir 
those  markeu  uhh  uhjch  he  was  en- 
trusted,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 
Ill  this  particular  he  discovered  a 
laudable  mtegriiy,  and  an  incUnaiion 
to  improve.  Punctual  accounts  of 
expenditure  and  gam  were  returned, 
l*ast  mistakes  served  as  a  lesson  tor 
luture  caution.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances, indeed,  he  was  known  lutake  a 
alass  too  much  ;  but  that  Has  luoie  the 
fault  of  others  than  l.imsrit.  it  he 
did  not  well  know  how  to  hu^bi'r.d  his 
little  stock  or  wujibta^id  tempuijon, 
wagei  should  not  have  been  givea 
him  at  an  unsc.sonable  time,  nor  for 
improper  purposes;  nor  should  he 
nave  been  treaied  with  drums  at  die 
dilierent  shops  where  he  had  occanion 
to  call.  Superiors  are  principally  lo 
blame,  if  inferiors  contract  'C^^iNice 
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which  the  y,lh  their  more  exalted  station, 
.  isave  a  power  lo  reiti-aiii  or  cncotirage. 
LxceedMig  the  bounds  of  moderation 
and  tempeiatice  at  the  proper  times 
ot  taking  a  necessary  glusi,  and  driak- 
•  ing  anp  at    unseasonaule  hours,  are 
the  chief  Bource^i    of    tiiose   tipphng 
habits  which  do  so  much  mischief  in 
vocncty.     Jn  running  on  occasional  er. 
rands,  or  in  carri^tng  an  urgent  express, 
the  slothtul  habits,  tor  which  Jack  has 
been  so  much  biamed,  appeared  to  be 
mastered:    but    resumed  their  native 
powers  in  the  accomplibhrnentof^u/rii 
messages.    The   meeting  of  arquain- 
-  tunce^,  staring  at  strangers,  and  view, 
lug  the  various  objects  tiiat  presented 
themselves  on  the  way,  migutily  re- 
tarded that  progress  un  which  i)e  was 
not  very  intent.     ITiougn  he  had  hitlc 
to  bestow,  and  not  much  in  his  power, 
yet  cliarity  and  friendship  were  pro- 
uiiirent  features  ol  his  character,    ilis 
little  purse   was    opened  with    more 
lree<loin  and  liberality  than  his  master's 
iurgerone.    1  hose  who  have  but  few 
pence  set  the  least  value  upon  tntles. 
lie  cast  a    mite  into  the  ptwr^s  b'X 
oftenerthan  many  of  his  rich  neigh- 
bours.   In  the  exercise  of  filial  duly 
he    appropriated    a    portion    of    his 
liniiuai  eaniings  to  the  support  of  his 
^netl  parents,     l^iis  master  and  fah)ily 
were  unce    confined  with    a   tedious 
lever.    On  this  occasion   he  doubled 
hte  exertions,  ciieerlully  exposed  him- 
teit  to  all  the  dangers  ot    infection, 
uhen   It  was  necessary,  and  manifested 
Ihs  kinuness  and  sympathies  m  pay- 
ig  uirat  attention  he  could   by  day 
;.nd  by   night,    buch  conduct  is  well 
vorthy  of  imitation,    and  shou;d  not 
hn  ieft  to  pass  unrewarded.     It  is  the 
lionoor  of  *iiany  m  low  :>tat  ions,  that 
t  i«fy  sedi-  *  isly  attend,  at  ilie  peril  of 
their  livt '    tipon    those   who  labour 
under  inft  tii^»  and  mortal  diseases. 
No    mon«Vtoi)8rderaiion  can  be    an 
adequate  reward  for  tliose  who  laith- 
li.ily  discharge   this  important  duty. 
W  iiat  a  phy  is  it,  that  medical  gentle, 
men  do  not  uke  more  pains  in  endea  • 
voiiriitg  to  teach  servants  how  to  attend 
I  lie  sick  ;  more  of  whom  are  lost  for 
v.aiit  of  care  than  of  medicine.    The 
|>hy>ictan'8  tim«*  of  waiting  on  his  pa« 
t  eiit  is  olten  limited  to  a  tew  minutes, 
lor  the  application  ot+ws  prescriptions 
tiie  apoihtcary's    label  or    verbal  di- 


rection contains  very  imperfect  toJ 
structbn.  In  effecting  cures,  perbapd 
more  depends  upon  the  proper  appli- 
catK>H  cf  medk:ifle  than  upon  the 
medicme  itself:  and  more  ,ilian  both 
these,  upon  asstdtious  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  deaoliness,  air,  and  regi* 
men.  A  plain  and  persuasive  incal- 
caikm  of  mch  attention  wouM  do  in- 
finitely more  credit  to  a  medical  vi- 
sitant, than  an  abstruse  leaure  in  en- 
deavouring to  magnify  the  mysteries 
of    his  art. 

In  manners   Jack  was  none  of  the 
most  poHte ;     nor  did  be  ahouud  in 
that  rudene^    which  is    indulged   by 
many  *4  his  feHows.     Respectful  be- 
haviuur  is  tlie  ornament  of  all;  birt  it 
peculiarly    becomes    those    who   are 
clependaiits.    Some  haughty  superiori 
drmatid  an  extreme  of  servile    obei- 
sance,  which  begets   hatred;     while 
others,  e.>pectally   among  tlic    louer 
orders,  admit  their  servants   to  £ami- 
liartties  with  them  that  issue  in  mi- 
mannerliness  and  disobedience.    Such 
frequent  changing  of  servants,  as  exists, 
would  not  be   reqtiBite»  did  masters 
better  keep  their    phu;e,    and    more 
punciuaily  discharge  their  magtstertal 
tiuties.    '1  lie  difficulties  to  often  com- 
}vlahied  of  m  keeping  servants,  are  not 
ail  owing  to    that   class   of   society. 
Jack  hau  faults  which  rendered  con- 
lifcti^n  with  him  sometimes  unpleasant ; 
i^ut  the  whole  evil  of  tliose  fautts  was 
not  aitrtbuiable  to  hmii>elf.    His  mas. 
ter  gave  too  many  and  too  pei^mptory 
orders,   and  thtreby    lessened  hts  au- 
thority, and   uiadvertently    promoted 
di!»obeoience.       iJe     expected    moie 
care     of     the      hirelhig     ttiau     was 
reasonable ;  and  therefore    met    witti 
tiisappoiiiuueiit.      He  frequently  lai<i 
the    wliole  concern    upon    others,   of 
which  himself   should   have    borne  a 
bli^n-e.    lie  perha|)s  did  not  make  suf- 
hcient  allo\%ance  for  casuahies  in  tlie 
mUforiunrs    that  happened  about  his 
iiuuse.    He  m'iglit  not  possess  skitt  in 
p-ery  department   of  rural   business, 
aoo  cimsequently  in  some  cases,  make 
false  ('siimates  ot  his  workmen's  lat>our. 
i>y  giaiing   and  public   chidings,  lor 
tntl.iig  mhtukes,  he  chafed  the  sphits, 
»i.U    wounded  the    feelings   of  those 
subjeti  to  his  authority,  and  thereby 
provoked  dislike.      If  he   was  heated 
wiih    unmaiineily    language,    it    was 
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partly  provoked  by  passion  or  f^lie 
blame.  He  was  too  oiggiutlly  of  ap- 
plause for  well  doiofl^  not  cou^tideriug^ 
that,  though  the  mre  it  worthy  of 
the  labourer's  faithful  services,  vet  ad- 
rittiooal  praise  would  be  easily  cun- 
ferreci :  tbe  k>ve  of  it  is  natural,  and 
tl^  witholdingot  it  tends  to  dishearten. 
He  was  rather  jealous  of  his  servunts' 
hcuie^y,  ovtr.pr)'uig  into  their  trivial 
secrete,  and  too  watchful  of  tiit^ir 
mispending^  of  time.  Were  they  ad- 
dicted to  dtveisiou  and  idleoeu;  he 
wM  a  churl  of  an  hour's  iunoceut 
amusement. 

To  all  these  imperfections  the  reader 
will  not  attach  tlie  reproachful  cha- 
racter of  a  bad  roaster;  e&peciuUv 
wbeo  be  is  told,  the  servant  dad  af- 
wayt  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  was 
seldom  disturbed  in  his  rest»  unless 
by  bk  own  folly,  received  no  rigid 
correction,  had  never  to  keep  tue  heid 
oo  a  wet  day,  or  iu  severe  weather, 
and  got  the  full  amount  of  his  wage», 
with  assistance  in  disposing  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  Jack  grewfat, 
and  might  have  been  happy  and  con- 
tented: but  man  is  fond  of  novelty 
and  change,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  comCortably  situated.  At|er  hve 
year's  service^  he  expressed  an  intention 
of  choosing  a  new  master ;  rather,  how- 
ever as  a  device  lor  increasing  bis 
wages,  and  enhancing  his  value,  than 
witti  a  smcere  desire  to  depart  I  o 
have  flattered  bim  to  stay  would  have 
been  attended  with  no  good  conse- 
quences. At  the  term  he  ^has  aliov^ed 
to  depait,  and  obtained  such  a  certU 
bcate,  and  only  such,  as  he  deserved. 
The  too  prevalent  practice  of  giving 
a  false  testimonial  with  bad  servant:}, 
is  very  improper.  It  is  a  means  of 
cherishing  those  failings  which,  by  giv. 
iog  a  true  character,  might  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  an  imposition  on  the 
next  employer,  a  defeating  of  the 
design  and  advantage  of  certiiicates, 
and  a  perversion  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  neighboiir.  By  tl)e  waste  of 
war,  male  servants  are  drained  from 
the  countr^ .  1  he  great  number  of 
didders,  and  scarcity  of  tlie  commo- 
dity always  raise  its  price,  and  pre- 
vent the  purchaser  fipm  rejecting  an 
indiBerent  article,  where  a  beUer 
i;anf|oi  be  i^d.    Jack  soon  found  an- 


other plaee,  where  being  a  stranger, 
he  was  an  excellent  >ervant  for  a  while. 
In  process  of  time  his  evil  habits  bc- 
can  again  to  discover  themselves:  axid 
bis  ni^t  raking  and  gallantry  issued  in 
the  pregnancy  of  a  neighbour's  youth, 
ful  maid.  As  many  of  his  superiors 
have  done,  he  did  not  act  the  par^ 
of  a  villain  in  abandoning  the  inno, 
cent  dupe  of  his  artitice  to  a  ruined 
fortune  and  broken  heart.  He  yoked 
himself  with  her  for  life,  for  oetter, 
and  for  wor»e,  in  the  sweet  bands  of 
matrimony,  premeditating  very  little 
on  where  he  >hould  pitch  biS  tent, 
or  respecting  the  neces!»aries  where- 
withal he  should  furnUh  a  cot  and 
commence  housekeeping.  If  **mtdli- 
ply  and  replatish  the  earth,  is  an  in- 
junction of  tiie  best  political  philosophy 
ever^iven  to  man,"  the  poor  obey 
this  injunction  more  readily  and  more 
successfully  than  the  rich. 

Before^  we  give  Jack's  history  in  this 
new  relation,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
character  of  his  ^roke-fellow,  as  *'  in 
female  servant  sution,''  might  not  be 
unacceptable. 

Balli/nahiHch,  S.  £;,      . 
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LUCT  AND   KMMA,   A  TALE. 

LUCY  and  Emma  were  inhabitants 
of  the  sante  village,  and  their  age 
was  nearly  the  same,  it  is  bard  to 
say  whether  iheir  natural  dispositions 
were  the  same  or  not,  because  from 
the  first  dawn  of  childhood  they 
were  treated  so  dift'erenllv.  Lucy 
was  jud'icioftsly  treated,  and  Enima 
by  improper  management  became  a 
crots  untractable  child.  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  mother  of  Lucj«  was  a  woman  of 
fine  natural  understanding :  l)e  though^ 
she  discerned  the  saun*'  ualities  iq 
her  daughter,  but  sli  .>as  aware, 
that  either  £ne  taste,  o ' .  >tr<wg  un* 
derstanding  was  insufiicienl  to  render 
her  eitlier  truly  amiable  or  happy  r 
she  considered  that  the  one  often  pro- 
motes discontent  with  plain  people 
and  useful  employments,  and  that 
the  other,  when  not  wed  directen. 
renders  the  |>otsessor  obstinate  an4 
unfeeling.  From  tlie  ti«ie  thai  Lucy's 
liitle  baud  y^i*  able  to  pull  the  tea* 
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things  off  the  table,  her  mother  for- 
b((l  iier  by  the  moao«}  liable  "dont,  " 
which  wav  sufficiently  strong,  and  was 
jui    expre$:$ioii    loitg   etiougti    to  suit 
Lucy*s  compreheifsion.    No  tears  had 
in\y  avail    to  change    the    resolution 
ui    Mrs.    Smiih ;    she   often   endea- 
voured to   piease  the  child  by  turn- 
ing   her  attention    to   otiier    objects* 
but  never  submitted  to  her  Strong  lit- 
tle v,'\{\.    This  was  bee  practice  upon 
ail  occasions,    so  that  Lucy  well  knew 
tliat  <*dont'*  was  ad  irrevocable  de- 
cree.   On  the  contrary   when  blmma 
iitteinpted  to  take  any  thing  she  was 
iirst  refused,    she  then  cried  andob. 
tamed  her  wish,  threw  it  away  or  de- 
siroyed  it,  and  cried  again  for  some> 
tii.ng  else ;    the    sanie    proce^  con* 
tinned  till  her  wisiies  were  past  hu* 
man  reach,    nothing  then  could  pa- 
cifv  her  till  sleep  or  weariness  gave  relief 
to  her  hearers  ;  as  her  strengtti  encreas- 
ed,  her  wishes  encreased,  and  herwill 
became  stronger;  as  her  genius  bright- 
ened, she  more  ingeniously  tormented 
her  attendants.    Happily  use  reconciles 
us   to    almost  every  thing,  for  Em- 
ma's tear»  were   of  course*   and   at 
length  affected  her  hearers  iittte  ex- 
cept to  hVduce  them   to  supply  her 
wants    till  their   resources,  were   ex- 
(lausted.    Mrs.  Dclmond,  them^iier 
of  Emma,  was  whit  is   ealled  afrn- 
8it4e  woman ;   indeed  she  had  sen»e 
enough  to   enable   her   to  act    very 
.differently    from  what'  she  did,   stm 
%%*&$  generally  esteemed  an  agreeable 
person  to  spend  an  evening  with,  and 
could  lieep  up  a    conversation  in  so 
gefifral  a   manner  that   nobody   was 
displeased  with  her;    she   bad    also 
read  y^batevtrr  was  much  recommend- 
ed   by   Uer    acquaintance ;     her  cir- 
cumstances   were    very    limited,    so 
tnat  s4ie  was  forced  to  pay  much  at- 
ttention  to  Uaf   child,    otherwise    she 
vouid.  gladly  Jtiave  left  her  to  a  hire- 
hng ;    and  she  did  so  whenever  it  was 
^n   her  power,    bhe  al.ways  consider- 
/ed  the  ctit  of    4>er    daughter   as   a 
burden,  rdXlwr  than  an  interesting  and 
/engaging  employmeiu.    When  Euinia 
Ijegan  to  speaJi^  and  happened  to  t>e 
in  good  humour,    her  cuinpi^y  was 
Jtiuly  plt^asant,    her  remarks  jwece  a- 
gA»  and  again  repeated,  aud  tiie  was 
jconsidered  by   all  ihe  family  as  a  wit; 
ttMay  ofleu  ui jide  coiuj^a^i^oiis  baweei^ 


her    and  Lucy*    who   spoke     pfauo 
enough,     but  seldom    was  remarked 
except  as   a  quiet    ioottensive  cbtlA 
with  foolish  aflectioo  for  her  mother. 
When  they    were  about  ten    y^^afs 
of  age  it  was  observed,   that  fTmina 
was   taller  aud    uicer    lonned    tuau 
Lucy,   which   encreased    Mrs.   Del- 
niond's  wish  to  adorn    her  daughter 
with  fine  clothes ;  she  attended  sirict* 
ly  to  her  carriage  and  complexion  ; 
her  clothes  must   not   be  wide,  and 
her    face  must    never  be  uncovered 
b^bre  the  sun.    Mrs.  Smith  thought 
little  of  these   exterior    qualities  or 
ornaments  ;    Lucy's  ck>thes  were  easy 
and  neat,   she   was  healthy    and  up- 
right;   there  were  regular  hours  tor 
lier   several   occupations;    wdeo  she 
was  at  play  she   was  positively  free 
aud  happy,   her  hours  of  school  or 
amusemeut    never    teemed   tedkNis; 
her  mother  had  always  uioilciAed  the 
love  of  usefulness,    the  school  was  no 
.  drudgery,   aud  her  appetite  for  ple^* 
sure  was  never  ck>yed  by  great  in* 
dulgence,    so  she  was  ea:»ily  pleased 
at  play.    Emma's  hours   were    verjf 
diiterently  spent,  she  had  an  arersioQ 
to  ;,etlle  to  any  one   thing  after  the 
novelty  was  over  ;    she  learned  whal 
she   undertook    quickly,  that  is,  she 
took  It   up  soon,    her    mother  attri- 
buted her  want  of  persevecance  to  a 
brighi  undersunding  which   was  unfit 
for  drudgery,    aud    tp    a    vivacity 
which  it  would  be  wrong    to  curb, 
it  was  found   almost   impossible   to 
satisfy  Emma's  wishes  for  amusement. 
But  Lucy  was  still   the  happiest. 

Mrs.  Delmood  intended  to  beve. 
ry  particular  about  Emma's  reading, 
but,  her  education  was  such  thatstSfi 
could  not  bear  to  read  any  serious 
work,  yet  as  she  had  taste  and  lit. 
tie  employment,  she  was  never  wttii- 
out  a  boolc.  Novels  are  the  most  pa- 
latable lood  for  such  a  mind,  as 
pickles  and  spiced  food  to  a  weak 
stomach ;  as  tuey  encreasingly  injure 
tiie  tone  of  it,  so  tfiey  are  encieas. 
iigly  coveted.  After  having  read  of 
tie  imaginary  miseries  and  happiness 
of  t1ie:>e  novel  characters,  Emma  be. 
Iieved  herself  still '  more  miserable  ; 
secure  from  adventures,  she  only 
wanted  the  tempration  to  run  away 
with  some  swain  and  break  her  mo«> 
jLher*s  he^t  ^    but  as   thti^  was  no 
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opportunity  f>r  such  a  great  crent, 
the  made  ber  mother  unhappy  by 
appearing  always  discontented  and 
never  asbisttng  in  her  family  concerns  ; 
al)  the  people  she  saw  wIk>  minded 
their  business  m  a  plam  way  she  de. 
spised,  her  mother  she  thought  weak 
and  stupid,  and  Lucy  a  prude.  Mrs. 
Smith  she  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant 
She  never  took  time  to  look  into  her 
own  mind  and  see  its  confused  state* 
.  for  in  those  hours  suited  for  coniem- 
platioa  she  was  reading  novels,  or  in 
her  kmely  walks  she  was  formmg 
pIsM  of  romantic  happiness.  Not 
thus  lived  Lucy  ;  as  soon  as  her  mo« 
tber  thou^t  she  was  capable  she  was 
iostmcted  m  the  arts  of  house-keep* 
iog ;  she  was  not  all  at  once-  in* 
Tolved  in  these  concerns,  but  what 
«as  her  part  must  be  done;  her 
chief  relaxations  were  working  in  her 
mailer's  company  or  reading.  She 
was  not  only  turmshed  with  suitable 
hooks  of  religion,  morality,  history 
and  poetry,  but  she  was  blessed  with 
a  solid  mind  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  relbhing  them.  As  there 
was  always  a  degree  of  intimacy  be. 
twcen  Lucy  anl  Emma  they  re. 
coroinended  their  books  to  each  other. 
Emiua,  as  might  be  supposed,  sel- 
dom relished  Lucy's  taste,  and  as 
Lacy  was  in  the  faiabit  of  consulting 
her  mother  on  all  occasions  and  re- 
lying 00  het  judgment,  she  was  ea- 
sily persuaded  to  return  £mma'8 
wretched  novels  unread.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  not  frightened  at  the  name  of  a 
novel,  and  was  sometimes  pleased 
with  one,  which  amidst  the  general 
trash  was  tolerable,  but  she  believed 
that  ihey  were  all  too  highly  season- 
ed for  a  young  mind  to  digest;  she 
saw  ber  daughter  happv,  and  dreaded 
that  even  the  best  of  these  books 
might  unsettle  her  mind.  She  thought 
the  generality  of  novels  created  the 
fin»t  principles  of  almost  every  vice. 
When  Lucy  and  Emma  had  at- 
tained their  18th  year  they  began  to 
attract  admirers.  Indeed  Emma  ne- 
ver spoke  or  was  silent,  sat  down  or 
stood  up,  or  walked  across  the  room 
that  «he  «Kd  not  suppose  herself  in 
an  iotetesling  attitude,  and  an  object 
of  admtralioi).  She  now  entirely 
ceased  occupying  herself  at  any  do- 
mestic ,erap)oyn{ent ;  finding  the  day 
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always  too  long  she  never  got  up  till 
breakfast  was  wailing ;  she  was  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  parlour  with  ber 
mother  except  at  meal-times,  or  if 
visitors  called ;  she  staid  in  her  room 
reading  novels,  dressing  herself,  or 
viewing  herself  in  the  glass,  aod  some- 
times she  walked  out  either  with  im- 
proper company  or  to  nourish  ro- 
mantic notions.  A  very  young  mzn 
who  had  but  little  experience  of  peo- 
ple or  things,  and  wIk>  thought  no* 
thing  was  so  charming  as  a  compa- 
nion through  life  of  infinite  sensibility, 
was  touched  by  Emma's  pensive  air, 
and  expressing  his  passion  m  the  most 
strong  and  tender  manner  to  her  and 
her  mother,  they  concluded  to  accept 
of  htm  Emma  thought  the  fulness 
of  her  hopes  was  about  to  be  realiz- 
ed.  The  young  man  possessing  Utile 
of  what  Emma  called  the  iilthy  dross 
of  this  world  wasoo  objection  to  her, 
as  she  had  always  wished  to  live  in 
a  cottage  on  love.  Her  mother,  in- 
deecl«  who  knew  that  either  labour  or 
money  is  necessary  to  &upport  life  in 
any  station,  had  «ome  fears  for  lier 
darling  daughter,  but  the  joy  of  having 
her  settled,  and  the  atfectionate  pro- 
testations of  Mr.  Keramy,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  lover,  silenced  her 
fears.  They  were  accordingly  marri- 
ed and  removed  to  a  thatched  house 
in  the  centre  of  Mr.  Kemm^'sfarm. 
In  the  mean  time  Lucy  was  more  and 
more  the  companion  and  assistant  of  her 
mother  who  knew  that  the  in ind  ofau 
animated  youiij^  person  must  have 
some  objedt  to  mterest  it.  Her  read- 
ing was  such  as  to  improve  het* 
taste,  strengthen  her  mind,  and  instruct 
her  heart.  Her  domestic  employ, 
ments  regularly  pursued  gave  her  a 
relish  and  constant  inter ei>t  in  common 
life  and  an  aversion  to  idleness  ;  her 
benevolent  exertions  opened  her  ten- 
derest  feelings,  and  gave  her  fortitude 
to  bear  comparatively  trifling  evils,  and 
grutiiude  tor  the  happiness  she  enjoy- 
ed. Her  mother's  lompjny  and  her 
own  observations  turued  every  scene 
and  circumstance  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count ;  thus  fortified  she  was  prepared 
to  bear  the  strokes  of  misfortune,  or 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  prosperity 
without  being  overwhelmed  or  unrea- 
sonably elated.  In  her  childhood  the 
remarks  whicb/she  u*tcred  weri;  ngt 
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taken  miich  notice  of»  so  that,  at  no 
time  of  her  life  did  she  fancy  herself 
obherved  or  a<hniied  ;  she  unatfect- 
edly  said  and  did  what  sl)«  thought 
right.  Her  tcelings  aixl  aB'ectionf 
nvere  all  aive  though  nut  waited  up« 
on  trifles  ;  it  is  frequently  observed 
that  those  who  waste  ineir  .afiei lions 
upon  trifl*^  feel  the  iiast  s^lrongly  or 
permanently  tor  r^l  lo  ^<^s. 

Lucy  was  every  da)-  reaping  the 
benctic  of  a  gocul  education  whcR 
her  mother  died.  Mrs.  8u>ith  was 
lamented  oy  all  ranK!».  Great  indeed 
was  Lucy*s  lose  and  great  hei  afSic* 
tion,  but  being  alwayt*  a(  customed  to 
give  up  her  own  wtil,  she  did  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  consolation  She 
found  much  more  satibfactiou  in  the 
rough  expression  of  the  poor  ihan 
the  ceremonious  visits  of  the  rich ; 
she  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  poor  tarn; iy,  whea  with  one 
accord  ti)ey  said  *'  Oh,  may  the  Lord 
comfort  you  and  showrr  his  bU^s^ings 
upon  you ;  your  sweet  n»other  was 
good,  for  she  comforted  us  and  siiQw. 
ed  goodness  to  us;V  but  'W^en  the 
fasiiionable  lady  coines  in  she  in*. 
quires  *'  how  long  was  Mra.  Smith 
ill;  colds  are  very  prevalent  Hii* 
season*  and  are  frequeiUly  taiaJp  but 
Miss  Smith  you  should  coaie  out  to 
see  your  friends,  you  will  hurt  your 
healln."  It  need  not  be  remarked 
lliat  tiie  .  rich  and  poor  are  born 
with  the  same  feci IngH*' and  the  same 
Mncenty,  but  as  the  rich  have  it  m 
tl»eir  power  to  amuse,  tnemselves  in 
various  ways,  their  atTcCt  ions  are  more 
divided,  and  experiencing  lew  world- 
ly privations,  they  so  little  know  how. 
to  value  what  Oiey  posjess,  that  they 
are  les>  likely  to  sympathize  N^ith  the 
di>tressed  ;  as  dll  these  circumstances 
are  quite  tlw  reverse  with  the  poor, 
80  the  eflects  of  them  are  aUo  op- 
pt)s:tc.  The  attention  ot  tne  rich  and 
gay  are  also  »o  hurried  by  tildes  that 
me)  have  not  time  to  enier  into  ix\'^ 
solut  feeling,  and  tiiey  are  »o  spoiled 
bv  inuulgence  that  tuey  turn  a*ay 
with  disguit  and  weariness  from  the 
house  ot  inor.ri.ing. 

Lu<  y  wai  not  ^ufT.Trd  iiiaclively 
to  ;  '\\\y%  f'«r  inoihrr  all]*ction  of  a 
dii:  e.'S  kind  .u.  'i^J  Iter.  Mrs. 
Sm.;li\  }eaii\  UJCw.nn  .\-^  tnali,  but 
wnh  econuuiy  supplied  ah  their  wants. 


and  afforded  means  every  \ear  la 
lodge  a  small  sum  in  the  hands  ot 
a  Iriend  lor  Luc>,  as  herincouie  was 
to  cease  at  her  death  ;  but  this  frieii<l 
to  all  appearauce  ^^ealthy  and  trusty 
became  a  bankrupt,  so  that  Lucy 
soon  heard  that  she  had  lost  her  whoic 
ioFtune;    l>er  first  sensations  atiTtirded 

f>leasure  that  her  mother  could  never 
lear  of  it,  she  also  considered  that 
a  irecetsiiy  to  exeit.heiself  migtit  be 
of  use  to  her  troubled  mind  ;  ber 
friends  proposed  many  plans  for  ber 
support,  i  bhe  knew  how  t»  do  many 
kinds  of  work,  and  she  was  cap<ible 
Q\  Instructing  children,  but  iu  a  small 
village  her  bHstoess  would  scarcely 
be  sufBcient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  house- keeping,  at  (east  she  feared 
to  run  the  risk,  particularly  when  on 
a|)plying  io  her  friends,  wlio  had 
fonned  so  many  plans  for  her,  she 
Ibuud  not  one  of  them  uas  in  want 
of  any  wares  of  talents  that  she  coukt 
produce.  She  bad  very  little  money 
and  tbtve  was  i<o  time  to  be  lost  ; 
she  was  invited  to  visit  some  friends 
but  site  conceived  that  the  long  vi- 
sit of  a  dependant  was  in  danger  of 
bee om  nig  irksome  to  both  parties  ; 
and  her  habits  of  settled  irniu^ilry 
gave  her  su<:h  a  relish  (or  home  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  6y  from  o:ie 
place  to  ajiother,  thus  s^aAterhig  her 
attention  and  affections,  so  that  sbe 
pteteri«d  a  laborious  hon>e  to  any 
thing  N^hich  offered.  She  heard  ot  a 
lady  al)out  t^\enty  miles  from  tier 
native  village  who  wanted  a  aervant 
to  aiiei*d  her  children,  she  proposed 
her^eU  and  was  accepted. 

Lucy  was  not  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  a  pleasiii^  countenance,  person  and 
manners,  a  fine  understanding,  a 
higiiiy  cultivated  mind,  ber  heart  de* 
pr»!>bed  wiih  extreme  sonow  for  ber 
mother,  at^d  reduced  as  she  was,  yet 
havi).g  a  natural  dread  of  depending 
on  strant^trv— when  thus  endowed  and 
thus  d*r  j)r*'N5ed  she  became  a  chtldrcii's 
mai<1  to  a  line  lady,  altogether  dif> 
ft  rent  liom  Mrs.  Smith.  1  his  lady 
fancied  herself  an  affectionate  mother 
because  she  indulged  her  children ; 
being  too  lazy  to  keep  them  in  or- 
(U>f  a  \va«  her  custom  to  make 
bu;  >«^ur  ot  their  father  and  the 
servant. ^v/io  attended  them  ;  conse- 
quently' these    l^ated' raoB&ters  were 
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-•pplied  to  on  emergencies  or   when 
#ie    ivas  tired    of  them.     She    was 
faev«r     known  to    keep  a  children's 
maid  more  than  three   months,    be- 
cause as  the  children    were    peevish 
with     those    they    loved,    they  were 
cruel   and  tyrannical  with  their  mise- 
rable bi»tt; — their    fadfer    was    more 
Ibrtuoate,  for  their  dread  of  him  made 
them  fly  froip  his  presence.      Lucy« 
who  hail  a  mind  superior  to  her  mis- 
tres6«  resolved  to  bring  herself  to  her 
conditiofi,    she    determined    to    bear 
every  hardship    which  might     occur 
with  patience,    and    whenever  it  was 
in  her  power   she    intended    to  im- 
prove the   wretched  manners  of  the 
linMren.      The  day  after   she  went 
there  she  was  sent  for    to    carry  the 
children  to  the   nursery,   but  by  the 
time   she   liad    reached    the   parlour 
aooiher  humour  had  seized  iier  mis- 
tress,    and  she  was  told  she  was  on- 
ly sent  for   to   frighten  the  children 
b<-cause  they  were   bold ;  again    site 
was  sent    for    and  ordered  to  carry 
them  away  •ne  by  one  ;    they  were 
ail  crying  and  kicking.      Lucy    was 
hardly  able    to  fulfil  her  orders,  and 
when  she  found  herselt  shut  up  with 
these  mischievous  little  animals    she 
couki  Rot  but  painfally  reoiember  her 
former  peaceful  hours.    Here  was  ail 
confusion    among   this  liule  fry^  who 
were   to  be  her  companions,  and  who, 
if  well  educated,  tlie  fancied  capable 
of   cheering     her    melancholy    iiouts 
with  their  innocent    pratile,-     In  all 
the    rest  of    the    family     there  was 
DO   kindred    mind ;    she   Continually 
made    comparisons    between    present 
and  past  times,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  ot 
youth  she  felt  the  glow  of  poignant  regret 
at  the  rccollectioa  of  her  mother,  her 
former  occtlpati6ns  andrelined  amuse- 
meots ;  still  feeling  as  high  or    higher 
leKsh   than  ever  ^r  these  things-*<>r 
when  she  whnessed  the  distress 'of  the 
poor  who  crouded  rouivd  her  m2l8tet-% 
gate,  and  saw  them  not  only  refused 
relief,    but  dispatched  with  tnsdtting 
language,       how     did     benievolene<e 
mhced  with  indignation  spring  up'  m 
hpf  mind.    It  had  been  Lucy^s  con- 
stant habit  to  meditate  deeply  upon 
i»fr  actions  and  thoughts,  to  endea* 
vour  to  bring  them  to    the  test    of 
rectitude,  and    the    result    of   these 
jpediutions    now  was  to   bring   her 


mind  to  her  condition,  and  to  do  dl 
the  good   in    her    power.      She  was 
unact  ustomed  to  children,  but  having 
heard  her  mother  say  how  improper  it 
was  to  pacify  them  when  crying  through 
ill    humour,    she   sat    down    in    the 
midst  of  t-liem,  proceeded    with  her 
work,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  them;    their  shrieks  encreased,  to 
such  violence  that  she  w^ts  alarmed, 
and  lest    jthey    should  go   into  con- 
vulsions she  was  forced   to   beseeca 
they  would  be  good,    biit  her  \Voire 
was  not  heard    \x\  the  tumult  which 
encreased    when     she    spo^e ;     the 
housemaid    now     opened    the   door 
with    a   message   from  the    mistress 
that  Lucy  would    nottes^e  the  chil- 
dren.     *«  Come  to  your  own  Betty 
my  jewels    my  heart's  delight"  sjys 
Betty  to  Uttlc  Jane,    who    cried  the 
loMdest,  come  and  ill.  give  you. cake 
and  sugar,  and    dont  st^y  with   bold 
Lucy.     In  vain     Lucy,    their   hate4 ' 
sUve,  could  reason  with  the  remaining' 
three.    Mary,  the  eldest  soon  ran  to 
her  mamma  with  accounts  of  Lucy's 
cruelty  and  laziness — the  servant  man 
came  for  master  John,    who    accom- 
panied him  to  tbe  suhle,  and  thence 
to    the  cook  who  treated  them    both 
with  a  cut  09*  the  spit.    Anna  alone 
remained  with  L^^y*  she  was  about 
seven  years  old,  and  was  of   a  gen- 
tle disposition,  but  fretful  by  bad  ma* 
nagemeut.    Lucy  had  no  cake  to  oflff  r 
or  she  might  have  been  tempted,  but 
she  prom'ised  if  she  was  good  to  give 
her    a  pretty  book,     which   she  im- 
mediately performed ;  but  Anna  could 
not  read,    yet   she  listened  to  Lucy 
reading  and  was  much  amused  when 
Mary    came     to   ^inquire    for    the 
children.        Lucy      was     frightened 
and  r^n  lo  seek  ihem  ;  there  was  no 
account  of  Betty  and  Jane,  she  found 
John  in  the  stable,  buthe  wasgohig 
to  water  the  horses  with  Pat;   upon 
which  this  poor  victim  of  all  the  hu- 
motirs    of  the    fa.-.nly  informed    her 
mistress  that  Jane  could  not  be  found, 
and  John  was  going  to  ride.     *  "Bring 
me  no  such  message  "  said  the  mis- 
tress ;    *•  it  is  your  business  to   keep 
the  children  witii  you  wherever  you 
are  *'  Lucy  retired  with  pa^inful  siensa- 
tions ;  she  had  never  seen  her  mother 
unreasonable,   and    she  now  thought 
appearances  were  ugainst  her,  **  Syir«f 
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natural  tears  she  dropped,  but  wiped 
them  soon  ; "  some  keen  reilections 
she  made  upon  the  ireaiment  of  ser- 
vants, but  banished  them  soon,  bowed 
under. the  yoke,  and  in  vain  sought 
for  John  and  Jane  ;  but  her  coodi- 
tion  was  not  so  bad  a!>  sho  expected, 
for  her  mistress  never  enquired  more 
about  them,  and  would  not  hjve  in* 
quired  for  them  but  at  Mary's  in- 
stigation. It  was  Mrs.  'lhomson*s 
plan  to  throw  all  the  trouble  of  her 
children  upon  her  servants,  whom  she  , 
remarked  were  paid  for  it,  and  if 
there  was  any  amusement  in  tiiem 
she  took  it,  becauNC  her  rank  was  such 
thai  amusement  was  proper  for  her. 
When  h«T  children  were  not  with  her, 
slie  cared  very  little  where  they 
were;  but  when  she  could  shew  care 
for  tliem  at  the  expense  of  another 
she  mede  enquiries,  ordered  a  hunt 
and  tor'ffot  them.  Betty  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  and  under  pre- 
ttfice  of  airing  the  children  she  used 
to  take  one  of  them  with  her,  gene- 
rally the  Youngest,  being  least  likely 
to  betray  her.  The  former  children  s 
maid  willingly  gave  up  a  part  of 
her  charge  u^  long  as  Betty  pleased, 
sometimes  this  little  victim  was  not 
laid  in  iu  bed  till  12  o'clock,  or  if 
any  inquiry  Was  made,  there  was 
Always  some  plausible  favourite  who 
settled   the  difficuhy. 

Betty  intended  to  continue  these  bad 
measures,  but  Lucy  told  her  she  was 
accountable  for  the  safety  of  the 
children,  and  would  complain  to  her 
miiktress  if  she  ever  took  them  out. 
Betty  was  undismayed,  having  no  idea 
that  Lucy  would  dare  to  make  an 
enemy  of  a  fellow  servant;  sne  was 
always  provided  with  cakes  or  play- 
things, or  pretty  stories,  or  some 
artifice  filled  for  their  several  ages; 
bite  soon  discerned  that  Mary  was  a 
favourite  with  her  mother,  disliked 
Lucy,  and  was  tugenibus  at  reprei^eiit- 
ing  things  as  suitr/J  her  purpose, 
accordingly  Mary  was  the  engine  sue 
made  u^e  of  to  revenge  herself  on 
Lucy.  Whenever  Beity  found  Mary 
alone,  she  would  begin  her  artifice  by 
tetUng  her  wnat  a  fine  young  woman 
she  was  grown,  bow  like  bhe  was  to  ^ 
her  sweet  quiet  mother ;  *'  how  pleasant 
a  house  we  had.  Miss  Mary,  before 
Lucy     cmm    amon^  usj   but   it    is 


not  clear  to  me  l>ui  the  conceited^ 
upstart  wants  to  crow  over  us  all» 
aye,  and  alter  the  very  custcMns  dt 
the  house;  but  sure  Miss,  your  maiinny 
has  too  high  a  spirit  to  alluw  of  the 
like."  Mary's  pride  b«ing  hurt,  «h« 
replied,  ''No  really,  my  mother  wont 
allow  any  one  to  be  mistress  of  this 
house  but  herself.  Lucy  is  a 
lazy  g^l,  and  1  will  let  my  mamma 
know."  Mrs.  Thomson  much  dis. 
liked  knowing  or  hearing  way 
detail  of  her  atifairs,  bui  Makry 
knew  how  to.  awaken  Jier  atteuttoii, 
she  was  extremely  proud,  and  could 
ill  brook  that  even  her  husband  should 
know  or  say  any  thing  better  than 
herself,  accordingly  she  took  a  £xed 
dislike  to  Lucy ;  her  accent  which  was 
genteel,  but  quite  unaffected,  the 
said  made  her  sick,  for  she  bated  that 
servants  should  mince  their  words, 
if  she  did  tx>t  use  Aattery  or  crouch- 
ing terms  (which  are  often  used  by 
the  poor  firom  their  continual  habit  of 
dependence)  she  was  termed  rougu 
and  saucy.  Every  mean%,  was  taken 
by  mistress,  children,  and  servauts, 
to  mortify  her.  Betty  learlessly  pur- 
sued her  wicked  schemes,  at  night 
sl^  ^^as  drunk,  in  the  day  she  was 
gaining  favour  with  every  one  but 
Lucy. 

At  length  Lucy  thought  it  would 
be  very  blameable  to  refrain  any 
longer  from  laying  the^  whole  affair 
before  her  mistress.  She  went  into  her 
room  when  she  was  alone,  and  said 
she  wished  to  spt^ak  to  her  about 
sometliiug  of  consequence.  <*Weil 
speak  fa^t,  for.l  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  1  expect  some  morning 
visitors  immeduitely.  Have  you  so 
much  bandiness  as  to  pin  that  flower 
on  my  head?  No,  J  see  by  your 
manner  you  have  never  been  used 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind.  What 
have  you  to  say  ?"  **  I  have,"  said 
Lticy  trembling,  **  been  long  uneasy 
about  Betty's  conduct."  "  1  pray, 
interrupted  Mrs.  Thomson,  '*  you  will 
bring  me  no  stories;  1  have  neither 
time  to  listen  to  them,  nor  inclination 
to-  be  made  uneasy  about  those  I 
employ ;  1  never  had  so  many  con^« 
plaints  as  since  you  canie."  *'  At  I 
have  not  the  care  of  your  servants," 
said  Lucy,  '*  1  would  not  have 
troubled   yoU;  but  your  child  b  fo^^ 
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ctrn«d»"  'Mt  k  your  basioAts  to 
■iful  the  ctuldreoy  ainl  not  eiiht^r 
nine  or  Betty's.  1  pay  you  more 
vagct  than  my  fiormer  scnraot  io  your 
pi^  because  I  heard  tucb  a  great 
chancter  of  you,  but  1  find  if  servant* 
ait  aX  ruffes  or  drunkards,  they  are 
ai  bad,  or  worse,  for  they  grow  so 
praori  that  we  lose  all  authority  in 
oor  own  hotises.  Pray  dont  diiturb 
DM  any  more,  but  uiind  vour  business. 
Dost  jou  bear  the  knock  at  the  door  ? 
it  it  be  that  diotaliug  being,  Doctor 
A — ,  teU  him  1  am  not  al  home.'' 
Lac?  opuened  the  door,  the  person 
vas  Doctor  A——,  she  stood  wavering ; 
she  was  so  unfasA^nably  educated  as 
ceret  to    telF   a  \\^  upon    any    oc- 

oMm.     Doctor  A 's  penetrating 

(je  ttir  her  embarrassment,  and  he 
wid,  '*Ab!  child  I  understand,  you 
vere  desired  to  say  that  your  mistress 
«2»  not  at  home,  £h>*'  <«  L  believe 
^»"  said  Lucy,  ''my  mistress  is  not 
nsdy.  to  wait  oo  you."  "  Never," 
said  ihe  Dbctor,  «suAer  those  lips 
to  be  defiled  by  delivering  a  fiUse 
message.  A  gpod  conscience»  young 
vomaa,  is  net  to  be  thrown  away 
for  aoy  of  the^hions  of  the  day.  You 
2re  a  gtett  deceiver  if  you  have  not 
«o  honest  heart,  but  you  have 
a  ad  countsnaoce.     You    are    too 

a  I  to  have  a  heaft-ache."  Lucy 
into  tears*  and  ran  up  stairs  to 
the  Donery ;  her  fellow  servants  heard 
ill  that  passed,  and  felt  their  liatred 
and  fear- of  her.  to  increase.  With 
^Sonj  the  considered  her  situation, 
mortified  oo  all  hands,  accountable 
|or  the  care  of  the  children,  despair- 
ing to  improve  their  minds,  dreading 
the  destruction  of  their  lives  from 
Betty's  wrong  conduct,  and  expecting 
al  biaiae  would  fall  upon  h<*r,  &he 
bd  almost  concluded  to  seek  out 
aootbcp  place,  when  the  reinembrance 
of  bcv  moibtr's  counsel  rose  on  her 
miod  like  a  suDbeam»  andshe  sobbed 
out  the  tollowinft  soliloquy.  *<  No,  I 
vill  not  leave  Uib  place  merely  on 
account  of -my  sufGeriug^^was  it  for 
tbis  that  my  mother  curbed  my 
cbddish  wilk  inured  me  Io  industry, 
toid  me  of  the  troubles  which  await 
OS  all,  and  pobted  to  Heaven  as 
ouriewaed  if  we  bear  all  witii  patience. 
If  I  never  vere  to  experie^ice  (rouble 
vl)9iuse  sh^ki  imake  Wher  angelic 


counsels.  £ven  if  I  should  leave  this 
scene  of  confusion  and  injustice,  per- 
haps I  miglit  enter  into  a  worse,  as 
servitude  must  still  t>e  my  poriioiu'* 
These  reflections  were  not  alwaya. 
made  alone,  for  Lucy  had  become 
acquainted  with  Owen  tiie  gardener. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  servants 
in  every  post  in  these  grand  eslablish- 
mentr  are  corrupt  except  the  gardener; 
whether  it  is  that  his  occupation  is 
particularly  favourable  to  drawing 
morals  from  surrounding  objects,  or 
his  loneliness  reuders  him  contem- 
pUtive,  or  both,  but  Owen  was  a 
most  amiable  aud  shrewd  old  man; 
like  philosophers  of  all  ages  he  looked 
upon  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
people  who  came  in  his  way,  rich 
and  poor,  and  made  reflections  on 
them  as  if  he  was  not  one  of  them 
but  exalted  above  them. 

He  had  heard  that  Lucy  was  but  a 
novice  at  service,  so  he  pitied  her 
and  always  took  particular  notice  of 
her;  and  paid  her  particular  attention 
whenever  he  met  her ;  to  him  she  im« 
parted  her  fears  about  Betty,  be  sagely 
took  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  resolved  to  set  all  rlRht. 

Lucy  bad  no  doubt  of  the  t^nccesa 
of  such  an  experienced  old  miVk,  she 
ran  to  him  next  morning  to  bear  the 
result  of  his  consideration.  "Well 
Owen,"  said  she,  «« have  you  settled 
the  matter  for  me  ?"  *'Dear  bless  mel*' 
said  Owen,  «'  you  are  mighty  nimble 
minded,  sure  we  must  wait  .and  wait* 
aye,  may  be  this  whole  season  bcibre 
one  thing  matches  another  so  as  to  do 
any  good,  but  I  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  people  seldom  tind  wicked* 
ness  answer  them  in  this  world  and 
they  never  do  in  the  next.  You  nius| 
depend  on  Providence,  which  is  the 
best  regulator  ever  came  across  me  ; 
but  GcS  wont  do  every  thing  for  us^ 
he  helps  us  and  tluit  is  no  reasou 
we  must  do  nothing,  and  he  will  helpi 
us  in  his  own  time,  his  time  it  is  ti% 
we  should  wait  for.  Dont  you  know 
that  if  1  never  sowed  that  drill  oC 
parbley  it  would  not  have  come  up,^ 
and  it  1  sowed  ever  so  much  and  lux 
rain  or  sunshine  came  down  froii^ 
heaven  it  never  couid  come  up^ 
either;  and  we  must  wait  in  p^u 
tience  for  the  natural  seasons  to 
come  ;  sooaetuneb  wc  sow  a  crop  b%^ 
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fo^e  winter  and  never  see  a  sight  of 
it  till  spring,  so  you  must  not  depair, 
but  your  own  faithfulness    may  turn 
out  well  all  m  good  time.     I  lefl  you, 
>oung  woman,    you  donl  know  what 
13  in    the    wind."    Lucy    listened  to 
Owen's  harangue  with  tiie  most  devout 
*aUei»tioji;  she  felt  herself  in  the  midst 
of  such  comfortless  soi-iety,  that  every 
u'ord  of  hope  or  encouragement  was 
like  a    ray  of  li^ht    which   gave  her 
fresh  vigour  to  pursue  her  dismal  way. 
Kvcry  night  rhe  had  an  argument  with 
Betty  about  taking  the  child  out  and 
hi  spile  of    Belty*8    dreadlul  tongue, 
Hiid  Jane's  shrieks    she  was  resolved* 
to  prevent  it.   Mary  sometimes  over- 
heard the  dispute  and  would  listen  only 
to  Betty's  story  who  did  not  scruple 
10  say  she  was'rescuing  poor  Miss  Jane 
from   Lucy's  cruel  blows.    Lucy  was 
once  or  twice  heard  to  say  slie  wished 
there  was  any  authority  exercised  over 
the    children,    or  that    h<^r    mistress 
would    assist    her  in  taking    care  of 
tliem.     These    speeches    if     literally 
repeated  would  have  vexed  the  proud 
Mrs.    1  homson  but  when    they   were 
misrepresented  by  the  malicious  tongues 
of  Belly  and  Mary,  they  were  indeed 
provoking.     Mrs.    Thomson    4 bought 
she  could  bear   Lucy   no  longer  ai»d 
gave    her  '  warnin|;    before   the  three 


to  them,  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  1  will  never  return  to    her 
during  my  life.      Ihese    ambassadors 
vere  obliged  to  return  like  the  ^da, 
and  said  to  their  mistress  Mitra,  plain* 
ly  :     Do  not  think,  madam,  of  sending 
any  mdre    ambassadors    to    this  un- 
grateful man,    for  he  loves  you  not, 
and  we  are  even  of  opinion  that  he 
Jiates  you.  '   I  his  answer  made  her  mo 
to  her  father  to   relate  to  him  again 
what  had  happened,  and  to  take  his 
advice  of  what  should  be  done.     As- 
modeus,    after    having  continued    in 
tliought  a  little    while,    answered,    J 
have  a  mind  to  assemble  my   army, 
and  to  go  for  him  in  person  ;    if  be 
will  come   back  all  will  be  well,  it  not, 
]   will  put  him  to  death,  along  with 
all  the  mhabitantsof  hib  city,   without 
sparing  a  single  man,  whoever  be  may 
be.     Mitra    entreated    him    to    sf>are 
himself  that  trouble ;    God  forbid,  my 
lord,  that  you  should  take  this  great 
journey :  wbuld  it  not  be  more  pro- 
per that    you  should    send  me    with 
some  of  your  ministers?  as  this  is  the 
most  gentle  method,  i  think  it  wouki 
be  likewise  the  most  effectual,     i  will 
use  esety  effort  to  make  him  change 
his  resolutions,  and  to  cause  him    to 
return  with  me.     To  this  her  ^tber 
consented,  but  he  determined  that   his 


months  expired.    Lucy  was  pleased  at  *  army  should  go  with  her,  and  acoom 


the  prospect  of  a  release,  yet  dreaded 
that  she  should  encounter  new  diffi- 
culties.     I  he  only  sensible  people  she 

heard  speok  were  Owen  and  Dr.  A 

and  from  them  both  she  heard  sevtre 
censures  of  tiie  rich,  and  that  even  ihe 
best  of  them  had  little  coubideratioii 
lor  their  servants  for  want  ofs'.ooping 
to  become  a^cquainted  with  their  real 

Cplidition.  i  0  be  Contmucd. 
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Ti  yl'l  I  KA,  aftef  some  rejections, 
J.VJ  feared  that  those  first  ambassadors 
T  ad  noi  been  pleasing  to  her  husband, 
A'lieret'ore  siic  rekolvrd  to  send  othei  ai 
niuie  consideral^le  than  they.  '1  hQ>e 
aiso  weal  with  grea,l  despatch,  and 
jexiiorted  Nathan  to  return  to  bis  wile 
itneir  mistress,  by  the  most  forcible 
rej»8«>ns  they  could  imagine.  You 
totally  jo  e  your  iinie,  said  W,  coldly 


pany  her  as  tar  as  Nathan's  city,  and 
also  that  she  should  bring  her  son 
Solomon  along  with  her. 

I  his  was  accordingly  done  as  he 
ordered.  1  he  night  that  tney  arrive<l 
at  thi  gptes  of  tne  city,  the  soldiers 
declared  that  they  would  enter  it, 
put  Nathan  to  death,  and  destroy  all 
the  inhabitants.  Mitra  felt  the  greatest 
horror  at  tiie  proposed  massacre,  and 
forbad  them  from  attempting  anything 
without  her  orders.  Do  you  not 
know,  said  she,  that  all  <he  citiaens  are 
ai  present  asleep?  And  you  are  not 
ignorant  that  they  are  all  iews,  that 
tiie\  have  all  commended  their  souls 
to  Go<l  before  they  went  to  sleep, 
and  that  consequently  we  can  do  tbeiu 
1:0  injury  while  they  are  under  his 
protection.  Let  us  proceed  in  a  dit- 
tereiii  manner,  and -let' Us  commit  no 
sin;  let  us  wait  till  it  be  day;  aad 
then  we  wiU  immediately  enter  the 
city,  and  if  we  find  them  disposed  to 
satisfy  our   dcsirei^  alt   will    g«  wcU 
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titboiit  any  Tiolence ;  but  if  Ihej 
Will  oppose  u:i  we  stiali  then  have  a 
nglit  to  lake  measure^  lo  bring  iheiu 
u>  reason.  All  Ihe  troops  cried  out 
with  one  voice  :  you  are  our  ini»tress, 
you  are  wise,  anU  we  wiU  not  pre- 
tenil  to  do  any  thing  but  to  execute 
}our  orders. 

bbe  then  turned  to  her  son  Soioinon» 
and  said  to  tiim  ;  my  son,  go  find  your 
latber,  and  communicate  to  him  my 
arrival.  Recommend  to  him  above 
all  to  keep  his  word,  and  not  to  vio- 
Jatc  the  oath  which  he  made,  to  return 
tome..  1  be  ciiild  immediately  went, 
and  niiding  his  father  ^U\\  \n  bed,  fast 
asleep,  he  wakened  him.  Natluui  a* 
rose,  and  asked  him  with  some  tear, 
who  are  you,  that  have  tiius  wakened 
me?  i'he  child  answered  him  i  am 
your  &un  2Solomon,  and  my  mother 
who  i»  the  daughter  ot  king  Asmodeus, 
is  your  wife.  1  hese  words  troubled 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  atraid; 
nevertheless  be  embraced  his  sun, 
kiaied  hiint  and  asked  him  wliy  he 
had  coine  to  seek  him.  it  was  my 
mother  your  wife,  who  has  sent  me 
iiere,  said  he  to  inform  you,  that  she 
is  come  herself  in  order  that  you 
may  return  with  her,  according  to 
your  promise.  1  will  not  go  replied 
Nathan,  1  have  never  considered  her 
^s  my  wife,  and  I  am  not  her  hus- 
band  ;  1  am  a  man,  and'she  is  a  sorce« 
resi,  and  beings  ot  such  ditl'erent  species 
cuii  never  accord  together.  Pardon  me, 
my  .^her,  said  bolomon,  if  1  intbrni  y  ou 
ttut  what  you  have  said  is  not  just; 
for  is  it  not  true  that  during  the  time 
you  have  lived  with  us,  no  one  did 
}ouany  injury  or  violence  ?  All  ourde* 
moiiB  always  treated  you  uitu  the 
greatest  respect,  considering  you  as  the 
busband  or  their  queen :  is  it  not 
true,  that  my  mother  always  honoured 
«mI  cherished  you  extremely,  and  that 
my  grandfather  Asmodeus  made  you 
pruMie  over  all  the  demons,  and 
charged  them  to  obey  your  order;  on 
all  occasions?  For  these  reasons,  i 
entreat  you,  not  to  be  displeased  with 
my  mother,  nor  treat  lier  with  dis- 
rcipect:  on  the  contrary,  you  shouM 
recolleci  all  the  great  benefits  that 
she  showered  on  you.  is  it  not 
true,  my  good  father,  that  my  grand- 
wiher  Asmodeus  delivered  you  from 
t^  hands  of  the  demons,  who  had 


pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
you,  and  who  wished  to  take  away 
your  lite  ?.  Has  not  my  mother  abo 
preserved  you,  when  Atsmodeus  him- 
self desired  to  kill  you  for  having 
disobeyed  his  commands?  Tell  nie, 
t  entreat  you,  what  cause  have  you, 
for  not    keeping  tiie    promise,  whirh 

Jrou  gave  my  mother,  never  lo  lorbokr 
ler?  Did  you  not  solemnly  promibe, 
to  remain  here  only  one  year,  and 
then  to  return  to  her  ?  Change  your 
resolution,  change  it  1  beseech  you, 
my  dear  father,  you  will  iee  that  »t 
will  be  best  for  you  to  do  so;  and 
return  with  my  luother  without  any 
apprehension  of  any  ill  consequeIlc^. 
\iy  dear  son  Solomon,  said  the  father, 
alt  these  fine  words  are  totally  lost  on 
me :  you  had  belter  not  have  spoken 
to  me,  for  1  never  will  return  wjiu 
your  mother.  All  my  words,  aij  my 
promises,  all  my  oaihs,  were  niaoe 
but  through  the  tear  of  death;  where- 
fore as  they  were  all  compulsory,  f 
do  not  think  myself  bound  to  keep 
them,  i  shall  not  dare  to  speak  to 
you  any  nSore  on  the  subjeci^ 
my  dear  father,  since  you  have  for- 
bad ine,  but  how  great  are  the  evils 
that  1  see  you  are  going  to  draw  on 
yourself  by  this  conduct ! 

i>olomon  then  retired  and  came  to 
tell  his  mother  all  that  had  passed  m 
this  conversation.  ft  may  be  easily 
judged  how  great  then  was  the  an'gt  r 
of  Mitra.  However,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, she  said,  I  will  not  put  him 
to  death  before  1  have  spoken  to  him 
in  presence  of  all  the  people,  that  1  may 
know  his  sentimenib  Iroin  his  own 
mouth,  and  that  1  may  abo  learn 
those  ot  the  people,  when  they  shall 
have  listened  to  my  reasdns. 

When  the  sun  had  risen,  Mitra 
entered  into  the  city  at  the  same 
time  when  all  the  inhabitants  were 
assembled  in  the  S^nago^ne:  she 
caused  tlie  princes,  and  the  chift* 
officers  of  her  army  to  acconipunv 
her,  and  in  this  slate  she  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  the  assembly.  Sijc 
said  then  to  the  lorcb.  who  accom- 
panied her,  wait  for  me  here,  I  pruv 
you,  1  desire  to  enter  alone  by  myself  . 
into  the  Synagogue;  I  would  speak  iq  • 
my  hust)and,  1  would  listen  to  wfut 
he  has  to  say,  and  then  form  mv 
final  resolution.    Having  thus  quirted 
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them,  she  entered  the  Synagogue  at 
the  iubtant  they  were  tinishing  the 
psdliU'i;  and  takmg  this  opportunitj, 
»he  called  out  to  the  chanter,  who 
Has  gomg  to  recite  the  prayers,  wait 
I  pray  you,  and  do  not  begin,  until 
I  nave  related  my  business  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  it  is  sufficiently  important  to 
<*xcuse  this  interruption,  i  shall  wait 
willingly,  said  the  chanter,  speak  and 
relate  what  you  have  to  complain  of. 
She  then  raised  her  voice  and  said  ; 
listen  to  me  citizens  of  this  town, 
ami  render  me  justice  against  my 
husband,  of  whom  I  have  cause  to 
complain  ;  he»  is  called  Nathaii,  the 
son  of  Solomon.  This  man  having 
fallen  into  our  hands,  on  account  of 
his  evil  deeds,  received  all  sorts  of 
benefits  from  my  father  Asmodeus, 
who  compassionately  delivered  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  demons,  who 
desired  to  put  him  to  death.  I  my- 
self made  him  escape  the  an^r  of 
my  father,  who  wished  likewise  to 
kill  him,  for  having  transgressed  the 
positive  orders  which  he  had  given 
him.  In  fine,  he  gave  him  to  me 
as  my  husband,  and  made  him  a  prince 
over  all  his  forces,  lie  espoused  me 
according  to  the  holy  laws  of  Moses 
and  of  ttie  Hebrews,  and  having  re- 
I  reived  as  my  dowry  a  very  consider* 
able  sum,  be  promised  with  an  oath 
never  to  abandon  me.  Besides  this, 
when  he  showed  a  desire  to  come 
here  to  see  his  first  wife,  he  swore 
solemnly  that  lie  would  only  spend 
one  year  in  his  visit,  and  that  he 
would  return^  to  me  immediate- 
ly afterwards :  and  to  iree  your  minds 
from  all  doubU,  which  you  may  have 
on  tfie  matter,  consult  tuose  writiuj^s 
which  I  present  to  you,  they  contain 
the  promises  which  he  made  me  to 
return,  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
Nevertheless  he  only  returned  those 
great  obligations  by  the  most  marked 
ingratitude,  in  refusing  to  return  witli 
me.  I  then  call  upon  you  who  are 
here  present,  to  demand  from  him, 
why  he  ha*  beliaved  in  this  manner, 
entreating  you  to  obtain  me  justice 
this  day,  in  conformity  with  those 
his  oi  ig:nal  promises,  which  1  present 
to  you. 

Tlie  Judges  who   were    present  m 
the  assembly,  (^used  Nathan    to    be 


called,  artd  dematided  frotn  hitn,wfay 
he  was  not  witling  to  return  wim 
his  wife,  after  having  received  such 
great  txmefitsfrom  her;  and  what  he 
could  say  in  \)\%  defence  agsinst  the 
oaths  with  which  he  had  twice  coo. 
iirmed  his  voleiim  promises  to  tfas 
pu  r  pose.  Nathan  answerett  immediate- 
ly without  any  hesitation.  Nothing 
is  landing  of  what  I  have  done*  and 
of  what  1  have  sworn,  having  acted 
entirely 'by  compulsion,  and  Inroiigh 
fear,  i  knew  well  that  if  I  did  not 
do  every  .thing  that  they  desired 
they  would  immediately  kill  me;  For 
this  reason  l demanded  to  he  atssolved 
from  my  oath,  and  obtained  vmj  de- 
sire: K^herefote  1  will  not  retimi 
with  her:  and  besides  it  is  neitiier 
proper  nor  becoming,  tliat  a  mao 
should  be  husband  to  a  sorceress, 
and  that  instead  of  children  tbev 
should  only  beget  demons.  I  de- 
clare, theretore,- that  1  intend  to  re- 
main here  wHh  mjr  wife,  who  is  of 
the  same  species  with  myself,  and  to 
beget  chihlren  like  to  ourselves,  ac- 
corilins  to  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
law.  Besides  it  is  written  fHrecisel}. 
(in  Genesis  ix.  18)  /  Vfitl  grant  htm 
ike  succour  which  shaU  be  meet  Jm- 
him.  But  st^  is  meet  for  me,  and 
I  will  not  quit  her.  J^  then  the 
other  depart,  and  let  her  take  a  bus. 
band  of  her  own  species,  some  h«Kl- 
some  den  on  who  will  please  ker; 
but  for  my  'part  1  wlH  Irve  with  my 
ancient  wite,  who  alone  has  been 
the  joy  of  my  youth,  and  of  my 
life. 

Then  the  daughter  of  Asmodeas 
spoke  to  the  radges  in  this  manner ; 
you  surely  will  not  hesitate  to  graat. 
that  be  who  wishes  to  divorce  hn 
wife,  simuld  give  her  a  declaration 
of  the  causes  of  ber  repadtattoo,  and 
that  he  should  also  return  her  dowry. 
The  judges  all  Wid,  with  one  voict, 
that  this  was  very  reasonable,  lliai 
let  him  immediatelj,  said  she,  write 
the  deed  of  repudiation,  and  repay 
me  my  dowry  :  behold  here  b  the 
marriage  contract,  which  will  prove 
tne  immense  sums  that  he  has  re- 
ceived. Ihe  judges  then  «aid  to 
Nathan,  that  be  must  either  repay 
licr  dowry  or  return  with  her.  lie 
replied,  ttiat  he  bad  leA  all  the  pro- 
petty  m  her   country,   that    ba-Ml 
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^carried  nothiag  away,  and  that  be 
Should  give  it  all  to  her.  I  do  not 
refuse  to  give  tlie  bill  of  divorce, 
which  is  demanded  of  ine,  said  he, 
but  I  will  never  return  with  her. — 
The  judges  again  gave  him  warning 
to  take  good  care  of  what  he  did; 
for  our  laws,  added  they,  decree 
that  you  should  either  return  with 
ber,  or  that  you  should  repudiate  her, 
'm  returnm^  her  portion.  And  that 
ft  yoM  contmue  to  be  unwilling  to 
do  any  thing,  that  she  should  have 
power  to  do  what  she  chose  to  }  ou. 
Mitra  then  took  up  the  discourse 
and  continued  her  address  to  the 
judges.  It  is  sofHcient  for  me  to  see 
that  you  are  sensible  of  the  justice 
of  my  cause,  and  that  taking  my 
part,  you  are  ready  to  condemn  him. 
according  to  our  holy  laws,  but  I 
I  no  longer  desire  that  he  come  with 
:  tne,  since  be  has  despised  me,  I 
only  entreat  y  ou  one  favour,  persuade 
Inm  to  give  me  a  kiss^  ibr  the  last 
time,  and  then  1  will  return  to  my 
own  country.  The  judges  then  ex- 
horted Nathan  to  do  what  she  wislied, 
and  to  kiss  her.  She  will  thus  be 
satisfied,  said  they,  and  you  will  be 
absolved  from  the  sentence,  which  we 
have  pronounced  asainst  you.  Na- 
than consented,  and  went  over  tq 
Mitra ;  he  kissed  her ; — bt)t  at  that 
instant  she  seized  bim  by  the  throat, 
and  twisting  round  his  neck,  strangled 
him  in  an  instant ;  after  which  she 
said;  this  is  ^he  recompense  of  your 
iagratitude,  for  not  havmg  kept  vour 
word  with  me,  for  havmg  violated 
yoor  oath,  and  having  disobfyed  the 
commands  of  your  father.  You  would 
have  mocked  me  in  wishing  to  a- 
bandon  me,  and  leave  |pe  a  widow, 
while  ray  husband'  was  alive,  ^t 
present  your  wife  is  a  widow  and 
deserted.  Jti'san  ancient  saying,  Jf 
oj^dnc  altempis  to  deprive  mc  qfmy 
huiband,  may  she  perish,  and  may 
ke  neither  contribute  to  her  pleasure 
or  to  mine.  She  then  turned  tow* 
ards  the  assembly  and  said  to  tliem ; 
If  you  wisli  \»  avoid  the  most  ter- 
rible misfortunes,  take  my  sop  $olo. 
moo  and  make  him  your  prince,  for 
be  is  4^cen(led  from  your  race.  Ha- 
ving killed  his  father,  I  do  not  wish 
thtt  he  sboQki  continue  with  me ;  his 
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presence  would  renew  incessantly  my 
misfortunes,  and  occasion  a  continued 
alHiction.  Nevertheless  1  will  make 
him  my  heir,  and  1  will  leave  him 
such  great  riches,  that  he  shall  never 
want  for  any  thing.  You  shall  also 
take  care  that  he  shall  receive  a 
larger  portion  of  his  father's  inheri- 
tance, than  his  brothers.  The  as- 
sembly accepted  the  proposal  and 
solemnly  established  bim  prince  over 
the  people,  in  takins  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Xjivsx,  and  Mitra  returned 
io  her  own  country  to  her  father. 
By  this  history  piay  be  learned, 
thai  ^e  command  of  a  parent 
should  never  be  violated,  nor  the 
oaths  by  w|)ich  aqy  one  is  boupd, 
and  that  a  pron>i^  shoiild  always  hip. 
J^ept  iuyioliply. 

Conclude^,  , 

To  the  Proprietor f  qf  ihe  Beffttt  Mog^me. 
AN   ApCOU^T  op  NEW  OPtlCAL  PIS- 

qovj^jirs^. 

GENTLEMEN^ 

IT'  was  observed  by  sir  I^aacNcw* 
ton,  that  When  a  convex  lens, 
is  laid  on  another,  or  on  a  piece  of 
unsilvere^  looking  ^lass;  a  set  of  con- 
centric circles,  <^r  rmgs,  each  coloured 
like  the  iraii)bow,  will  appear;  he  also, 
observed,  that  if  the  same  apparatus 
|s  held  betwee^i  the  light  and  the 
pye,  another  set  of  prismatic  tJngi 
will  also  be  observed;  but  the  dosi- 
tion  of  the  stveral  pplours  wilf  be 
different;  the  former  set  being  com - 
postd  of  refleclied,  and  the  latter  of 
transmitted  light.  But  Sir  Isaac  had 
not  then  observed  the  j-ejjeated  re- 
flections of  the  original  pftfnary  set, 
which  are  now  known  to  ^ke' placid 
between  the  two  internal  sumfps  of 
the  upper  glass,  or  lens ;  fhese  f:an 
only  be  seen  by  using  the  shadoyof 
a  pen-knife,  or  a  piece  of  blacVdfrd, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Doctor 
Herschell,  in  his  very  inRenious  paper 
on  tl»t  subject  (sec  Philosophical 
T  ransactions,  vol.  95,  from  page  13^ 
to  180).  These  prismatic  rings  njajf 
therefore  Jje  divided  into  three  kmds, 
vi2.  primary,  transmitted,  and  reflect- 
ed ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth  to  be 
described  by  and  by.  1  he  colours  of  ^ 
the  transmitted  sets,"  are  always  altf fj 
Aa       ■  ■     '  ' 
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pate  to  fhosc  of  the  primaries,  that  \% 
!f  the  center  spot  oi  the  primary  is 
black,  that  ot  the  transmitted  ivill  be 
^hile ;  red,  and  orange,  will  be 
opposed  to  green  and  blue,  &c.  But  the 
primary  and  iis  needed  image,  will 
be  perfcclly  alike  in  every  respect. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  thoi>e 
ciiJcc*  trie  rings,  by  supposing  them 
to  be  produced  by  the  th.n  plate  of 
air,  betwefn  the  lenses ;  but  tiii*  ex- 
ptanation  has  been  found  quite  un- 
t»atistactory,  as  many  new  phenomena 
have  fc^tely  been  discovered,  that 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  that 
theory. 

A  jHiper  on  this  subject  was  lately 
read  iyeiore  the  Literary    Society    of 
Belfast.     Whef-ein  it  is  shown  that   if 
a  very  thin  piece  of  good  uiiailvered 
lookinj^'gUst  pUle,  is  laid  on  a  lens 
of  forty  or  fifty    inches  focat  length, 
a     Urge   set   ot   primary    concentric 
ring^  will  appear,  and  by    using    tlie 
shadow  of  a  piece  of  biack   card  as 
above   directed     by    Dr.   iierschell, 
its   fp^ected    imaee  will  also  appear 
equal  in  size  and'cplour  to  the  primary, 
Tne  several  rings  of   which  the  pri- 
nary,  and  its    reflected    image    are 
composed,  will   intersect  each  otlier. 
A  beautiful  set  of  equidis^ut  parallel 
lines,  or    fiinges    will    now    appear, 
drawn  tnrongh  those  intersections,  and 
at  rij;Ut  angles  to  a  line,  joining  the 
centers  of  the    primary    and    its    re- 
flected image,  equal   in    number    tq 
tnose  of  the  rings  in    each    set,    an4 
extending   iudebnitely  in    lei>gth,    to 
two  or  three  times  the  largest  diameters 
of  the  rings,  and    ^nerally    to    the 
edge    of  the  lens.      The  thinner  that 
the    piece    of    looj^ing-glass    is,    tne 
nearer 'will  the    cehti^rs   of    the    two 
sets  of    rings  approach  to  eacli  other, 
and  the  wider  and  the  more   distinct 
wOi  the  fringes  appear.    These  parallel 
lines  or  fringes  are  coloured    exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rings  froni 
which  ihcy  are    generated ;    an   ulcai 
may  b^^  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those    fringes,    by    conceiving 
a^  laiiT.ow  altered  to  a  straight  line.   . 
'J'hey  arc  composed  of    two   classes, 
diviued   by  a  point  bisecting  the  dis- 
tance 4A  the  centers  of  the    primary, 
ind   ii8  reflected  image,  and  each  of 
tiHHie  classes  having  the  red  of   each 


particular  frii)^  dutside,,  or  60  tfae 
stde  furthest  trom  tliie  bisecting  pomt. 
'Ihis  experiment  will  not  sLCceed 
well,  unless  the  lower  side  of  the 
lens,  is  painted  black,  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  the  appearance 
of  a  trantsmitted  set  of  rings,  re- 
flected from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
lens. 

If  a  lens  having  both  of   Hs  sid^s 
^c]uaHy  convex,  is  laid  bttween  two 
pieces  of  looking-glass,  two    prioiarir 
sets  of    rings  will  be  perceivec^  and 
the  apparatus  inay   be    so    managed, 
that  tlie  particiilar  rings  of    each   set 
shall  intersect  each  other,    as    in   liie 
former  experiment,    in  this  case   the 
s^me    parallel    fringes    will     appear. 
But  if  there  shall  be  any    dlfter^Dce 
in  the  convexity  of  the  two  sides    of 
the  lens,  so  as  to  produce  the  small^t 
difference  in    the   diameters   of   tftie 
two  primary  sets,  the  parallel  fringes 
will  now  b«>xhanged   to   a    set    oT 
circles,  or  rings ;  whose  diameters  will 
be  greater  or  tests,    according   as  the 
diameters  of  the  primaries  shall  differ 
less  or  more,  being  least  where   that 
difference  is  greatest,    and  Uicreatoiug 
in  size,  as  the  two  sets   of  primaries 
approach  te  equality,  but  aiwavs  ap* 
pearing  on  the   same  side  with    the 
smallest  primaries.    And  what  is  very 
singular,  although  now  changed  from 
a  set  of  pafallel  lines,   to  a    set    of 
circles,  those  circles  still   retain   the 
property  of  t>eing  divided    into    two 
classes,  with  respect  to  the    positioa 
of  the  colours  of  each  particular  riog» 
th^t  is,  the  entire  set  of  these  *inttr- 
seciimary  rings,  as  they  may  be  de- 
noniinaied  (for  they  seem  to  depend 
entirely  on    the  intersections    of    the 
two     sets  of  primaries)   are   divided 
into  a  central,  and  an  outside  class, 
those    composing     the    central    cUss 
have  the  red  on  the  inside  of  each 
particular  ring,  those  of    the    outside 
class,  have    the    red  on    tlie  outside. 
These  intersectionary    rings,  as    well 
as   the   parallel    fringes,    are    always 
formed  oetween    the   surfaces    which 
are    in   contact    of    the    two     lower 
glarsses,  and 'are  generilly   seen    from 

'^  It  .s  ht)p«Kt  tlie  ihiroduecioo  of  a  new 
word  is  pardonable,  when  there  19  no 
oiher  10  express  the  idea, 
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twice  to  thrice  the  diameters  of  the 
priinaries^  (rota  which  they  are  gene- 

*  rated,  in  which  case  the  pntire  spot 
I*  covered  with  coloured  rings  to  the 
center,  exactly  like  primary  »ets»  but  if 
they  are  much  larger,  a  few  ringii  only 
at  the    circumference  are    seen,   and 

'  when  they  are  so  large  as  to  approach 
to  uraight  lines,  segments  only  of 
a  few  at  the    circumference  can    be 

reroeived.  Other  seU  of  this  new 
ind  of  rings,  are  also  formed  by 
I  the  interference  of  the  intersectionanesp 
I  either  wiifa  transmitted,  or  reflecied 
set^  m  a  beautiful  and  astonishing 
!  variety,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  convey  an  adequate  id^  of,  with- 
out seeing  the  exptrhnent  It  is 
therefore  even  doubtful,  whether  the 
above  description  can  be  fully  under- 
stood, without  drawings,  which  are 
intended  to  accompany  a  future  pub- 
licatioo,  wherein  the  experiments  shall 
be  more  fiiUy  detailed.  This  short 
si(etch  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  only  an  avaiU  courhur,  of  that 
which   is  to  follow.  LK. 

#br  ihe  BeffiutMonthiy  Magadne. 

OK  CONVEKSATION. 

CONVERSATION  is  a  means  of 
improving  our  minds,  much 
superior  to  books,  or  even  to  re- 
iectioQ.  In  sensible  conversation  we 
are  obliged  to  bring  forth  the  stores 
of  our  minds  in  an  orderly  and  syste- 
matic manner;  to  hear  the  objec- 
tions of  others,  and  either  be  instruct- 
ed by  tbem,  or  answer  thera. 

If  we  have  taken  any  thing  upon 
trust,  either  from  books  or  men;  if 
we  have  viewed  any  thing  super- 
ficially, and  formed  an  erroneous 
judgment  upoo  it,  it  is  conversation 
that  will  siK>w  us  our  error;  and, 
havbig  made  us  abandon  our  weak 
possessions,  will  render  us  stronger 
in  those  that  are  tenable.  By  this 
means  we  become  better  acquainted 
%ith  our  minds,  and  more  completely 
masters  of  our  own  idea». 

in  the  conversation  of  men  of  sense, 
hints  are  sometimes  struck  out,  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  most  profound 
philosopher;  and  I  think  we  may 
say  that  ibey  will  make   a   stronger 


impression  on  the  mind»   than  whea 
met  witii  in  reading. 

Epaminondas  esteemed  conversation 
a  very  easy  method  of  gaining  ib- 
struct'on  ;  and  was  on  such  occasiona 
a  diligent  hearer  of  the  sentiments  of 
others.  He  never  entered  any  assem* 
biy  where  any  question  of  either 
politics  or  philosophy  was  discussed, 
without  staymg  till  the  end ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  im- 
provement was  proportionate. 

How  much,  then,  ought  we  to  re. 
pres;  every  thing  that  tends  to  dis« 
courage  rational  conversation ;  drinking, 
smoking,  gaming,  the  sneers  of  af- 
fectation, and  the  long,  loud  laugh 
of  presumptuous  ignorance.  litis 
practice  of  laughing  in  the  midst  of 
what  ought  to  be  petite  argument,  is 
often  resorted  to,  lor  the  purpose  of 
gaining  an  unreal  superiority.  It  is 
the  means  of  a  weak,  untutored,  and 
prejudiced  mind  to  effect  a  coward- 
ly usurpation  in  convers^ion,  or  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  when  above  its 
capacity.  Such  persons  as  wOuld 
laugh  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting 
moral  discussion,  would  prol>ably  whh 
the  utmost  gravity  descant  upon  the 
last  new  feshion,  or  the  proper  colour 
of  gloN'es  to  be  given  at  a  wedding. 
As  for  drinking,  gaming,  8cc.  i  pre. 
sume  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  any  thing 
better. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done. 
In  the  present  state  of  morals,  per- 
ha|)s  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
ought  to  be  cautious: — but  surely  it 
is  a  folly  for  a  young  lady  to  im- 
agine she  cannot  converse  with'  a 
Young  man  without  danger  of  inspiring 
him  with  a  passion  for  her.  We  were 
made  to  improve  each  other,  and  our 
improvement  is  assisted  by  frequent, 
rational,  and  polite  conversation. 

E.C. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magaxinc^ 

remarks' on'  a  jovrnfy. 

TRAVELLING  lately  in  one  of 
those  coaches,  which  have  be- 
come so  numerous  within  a  few 
years  in  this  country,  and  which  by 
facilitating  our  transitions  have  nyide, 
and  wilt  still  make  us  better  ac- 
<|uainted  with  our  neighbours ;  I  fei 
into   my  usual  employ  meat  and  i 
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jnusement,  the  inspection  of  character. 
We  Here  silent  tor*^me  linfie,  uniii 
a  gentleman  of  good  couiuenance 
remarlCed,  •'  what  lovely  weather  we 
have  for  travelling ;  »'  this  had  uo 
effect.  "Although  the  %un  is  so 
briftlit  yet  ihere  is  a  refreshing  breeze/* 
wid  he,  again  renewing  the  attack. 
I  t>egau  to  feel  compas&ioa  tor  Uiis 
Worthy  man,  and  siiould  cerUinly 
have  replied,  but  a  middle  aged,  dry 
Jookiiig  man  who  sat  beside  ine.  artd 
who  had  upon  the  first  remark  lold- 
ed  his  arms  across  as  if  deiermined 
to  hold  out  a  tiege  to  the  last,  wa» 
not  proof  against  the  second  di^ctiarge 
of  contented  good  humour— ••  Ye^,  *' 
says  be  ;  "  '•  tor  any  bo<)y  who  is  in 
a  hurry  to  swallow  his  peck  of  dust, 
this  is  fine  travelling  weather:  but 
I  can  assure  you  if  this  drought 
continues  much  longer,  the  crop^ 
vill  be  good  for  nothing;  they  are 
already  almost  burnt  up»  and  the 
meadows  will  not  be  worth  cutting." 
He- uttered  these  words  with  such  hur- 
ried peevishness  aodwitbsitchglookas 
to  make  us  suppose  he  was  not  on 
iy  dissatisfied  with  the  weather,  but 
with  us.  .Silence  ensued,  but  the  good- 
nalurcd  advocate  for  the  weather,  ob. 
tained  hit  wish  in  a  few  seconds, 
which  was  merely  to  procure  a  little 
chat,  and  with  this  his  next  neigh- 
oour  now  obliged  him.  1  aflccted 
sleep,  and  ftll  into  a  reverie  upon 
the  great  advantages  attending  a  good 
temper  ;  especially  in  the  society  of 
SI  rangers  it  i^  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance;  an  easy  oood  humoured  man- 
ner draws,  out  whatever  is  agreeable 
in  others ;  and  in  society  it  is  a 
sort  of  a  test,  like  the  load-stone  it 
hM%  out  the  particles  of  steel  in  a 
mixture  of  tlie  filings  of  different 
metals  and  gradually  produces  a  cqn- 
iidence  wlwch  leads  conversation  from 
trifling  and  general  subjects,  to  the 
useful  and  most  important.  In  fact 
without  this  eisential  quality,  a  person 
has  no  business  to  travel  in  a  stage 
coach.  Good  humour  too,  to  bor- 
row another  simile  from  the  loaj. 
stone,  like  one  of  the  poles  repels 
its  opposite,  and  preserves  thcequi- 
iibrium. 

Suddenly  roused    by  the  jolting  of 
the  wheel  over   a  lafge  stone   upon 


the  road,  an^  the  exclamatioo  from 
my  neighbour  who  had  been  as  si- 
lent as  nivself.  of  "  Damn  these  bad 
roads.  "  I  found  my  opposite  friend, 
for  so  I  bej^an  to  ieel  him,  descant-^ 
ing  upon  the  pleasure  of  travel  ling  ia 
public  coaches  and  passage  boat^, 
"For  my  part,  «<saicf  he,^'  I  AnA 
nothing  so  pleasant,  and  I  always 
meet  with  agreeable  company  m 
them  ;  this  world  is  sadly  traduced 
and  slandered  by  many  talkers  and 
wftiers.  I  never  yet  came  into  a 
coach,  whose  back  seats  were  pr^ 
viou.  Iy  occupied,  but  that  on  telling 
how  liable  I  am  to  sickness,  I  have 
been  politely  offered  a  seat  where- 
ever  I  wished."  After  listening  half 
am  hour  to  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion between  my  opposite  fellow- 
travellers,  one  of  vv  horn  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  learning  and  great  modesty, 
and  who  had  visited  many  parts  of 
the  continent ; '  we  stopped  at  the 
stage  for  dinner.  For  experiment 
sake  (  privately  saM  to  my  surly 
companion,  «*very  hot  sir'^  Cdb- 
foundedly"  said  he,  "what  a  bore 
travelling  is  in  these  coaches !  a  roan 
is  (rammed  in  with  the  Lordkaows 
whom.  "  1  dined  ouietly,  and  pitied 
the  man  whose  bad  temper  deprives 
him  of  so  much  enjoyment,  and  ab- 
solutely  makes  the  world  about  him 
almost  as  unpleasant  as  it  appears  to 
his  jaundiced  eye. 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

A    DIALOGUB. 

A/i$s  A,  Well  Jane  how  do  tou 
like  Mr.  E.  ?  ^^ 

Miss  L.  i  think  he  has  a  good 
person,  and  intere:»ting  countenance, 
and  affable  manners,  but  he  is  loo 
plain  tor  me. 

Miss  A.  i  rue,  1  was  wishing  bim 
to  go  away,  that  i  might  hear  your 
sentiments  of  haii,  for  your  fin«  dis- 
cernment is  capable  of  marking  tfaoce 
little  strokes  of  chaiacler,  wbich  ve 
never  observed  by  the  common  herd, 
who  judge  people  only  by  their  ho- 
nesty \n  dealing,  or  sucb  coane 
standards  ot  worth.  Mr.  £i.  wanto  a 
certain  something  whicb  I  cannot 
exprest. 
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Mr,  D,  t  am  glad  you  cannot  ex- 
press it,  for  I  am  so  partial  to  our 
lingo  »^e  that  I  should  bcsorry  If  it 
atfbrdc'd  any  flimsy  word,  or  sophis- 
ticated term  which  might  represent 
Mr.  £.  CO  be  any  thing  but  an  ex- 
cellent young  man;  I  assure  you  Mrs. 
T.  he  IS  a  first  rate  character. 

A/r5.  T.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
worth  when  you  speak  so  highly  of 
him — ycMi  know  right  from  wrvog. 

Mrs.  D.  We  all  do  so  when  we 
allow  ourselves,  tor  my  part  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  much  more, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  by  keeping 
strictly  lo  these  points  that  I  shall 
know  them  welt ;  it  requires  more 
than  ordinary  talents  lo  be  able  to 
refine  upon  them  without  refining 
them  away.  1  prefer  the  honest  man  j 
pbin  and  open  in  his  dealings. 

MUm.  a.  burety  Sir  we  meet  those 
honest  people  every  day,  while  the 
elegancies  of  character  are  very  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with» 

Afr.  D.  1  assure  you  ladies  there 
ii  nothing  discovers  so  much  of  the 
real  character  as  having  dealings  with 
them ;  it  is  very  easy  to  maEe  fine 
tpeeche^,  very  easy  to  appear  all 
henevolence,  gratitude,  and  tender- 
ness in  a  drawingrooni ;  and  to  talk 
of  justice  too,  but  those  who  do  all 
this  with  a  very  good  grace  are  often 
found  to  be  stingy  even  though  they 
have  abundance  ;  and  it  is  stilt  often- 
«T  the  case  that  these  fine  people 
have  not  resoKition  to  sacrifice  their 
own  selfish  appetites  in  order  to  be 
either  just  or  senerous. 

MUsA-^.  What  is  money  compared 
to  feeling^  And  surely  the  feeling 
!  heart  cannot  refuse  reheif  to  the  dis- 
Itressed. 

j  Mr.  D"^.  I  don't  wish  to  depreciate 
fceling*  more  than  other  excellent  or- 
of  good  which  are  implanted  in 
but  which  should  only  gOvern  in 
leir  turn,   and  be    guided     or    re- 

led  by  one  another. 

MimA.    I  dare  say  Mr.  £.  is  a 

^   honest   man,    and  tliat  honesty 

a  very  good  thhig,  but  we  only  speak 

'  him  as    a  companion  in  conversa- 

lon,  and  you  know  there  are  a  great 

lany  requisites  go  to  compose  a  fine 

^versation,     as     a      great     many 

^deiare  necessary   to    the   beauty 

a  picture. 
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Mr,  D.  Certainly ;  but  how  do 
you  know  that  Mr.  IC.  does  not  pos- 
sess these  talents  which  he  did  nut 
shew  at  once;  modesty  m*ght  have 
prevented  him  from  speaking  freely 
to  strangers ;  and  perhaps  no  occasion 
offered  for  him  to  speak  his  senti- 
ments. 

Miss  A.  Many  occasions  offered, 
for  we  were  talking  of  books  and 
various  characters.  I  observed  his 
opinions  were  always  delivered  in  a 
general  way,  the  book  has  a  good  or 
baJ  tendency,  the  Character  was  can. . 
did  or  clo^,  good  or  bad,  he  des- 
cribed no  spots  on  the  sun,  or  no 
fine  touches  which  had  power  to  change 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  D.  All  this  strengthens  my 
opinion  of  his  steady  adherence  to 
strong  principles  which  could  not  be 
shaken  by  good,  or  bewitching  evil. 
Man  is  formed  for  serious  purposes, 
and  not  to  spend  his  senses  in  ima> 
ginarj  charms.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  habit  of  thinking  or  speaking 
too  refinedly  weakens  our  strung  prin- 
ciples. Endeavouring  to  discern  and 
to  describe  every  siiade,  so  far  from 
improving  conversation,  in  my  opinio 
on,  spoils  it  by  making  the  speaker 
uneasy,  and  the*  minds  of  such  people 
become  by  this  habit  too  suscep- 
.  lible.  Women,  1  believe,  are  more 
liable  to  this  fault,  and  from  hence 
may  proceed  their  liableuess  to  lake 
offence. 

Mrs.  T.  I  dare  say  this  disposition 
may  be  thus  traced,  and  1  will  add 
that  the  want  of  solid,  or  important  em- 
ployment may  be  the  origin  of  this 
defect  as  we  find  when  weareengagedia 
important  concerns,  we  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  be  too  refined  ; 
it  is  only  when  we  liave  little  else  to  do 
that  we  fabricate,  divide,  and  subdi- 
vide useless  ideas. 

Mr  D.  I  dare  say  tliat  you  who 
have  had  experience  will  join  me 
when  I  say  tlial  I  believe  it  would 
greatly  fcContribuie  to  the  bappinesis 
of  both  sexes,  it  they  %vere  saiistied 
with  plaia  thing!. 

Mrs.  T,  Certainly  so ;  whatever 
strengthens  the  foundation  of  our 
solid  sense  and  goodness,  mu^t  en- 
crease  our  happiness. 

Mr  D,  I  mutt  so  far  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  tUo$e  young  ladce^^as^  to 
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agrue  thtt  thefe  is  a  strong  charm  in 
tiiat  tJelipacy  of  cbnversattou  that  pro- 
ceed%  from  a  fine  discemmcDt,  but 
such  a  cnurm  must  be  oiiJy  son^elinies 
tasted,  like  luxuries  whidi  ougbt  not 
to  compose  our  constaat  foixl,  and 
which  if  not  prepared  by  a  judicious 
hand  are  much  more  disgusting  than  the 
plainest  food.  W«  are  naturally  dis- 
gusted at  every  ioslaiice  of  atifectalion, 
and  lho»e  who  act  simply  according  lo 
their  nature  and  education  are  sure 
to  please. 

Misx  Ji.  I  believe  you  are  right,  for 
I  have  often  been  uneasy  when  Mr. 
J.  was  going  out  of  his  depth  in  wis- 
uoni,  or  attempting  to  ^v  through  (he 
deligiitful  regions  of  seutimeiit.      Q. 

■    I      B,   HIiJ 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Afaguzine, 

APPENDIX  tre.  5.  TO  IRb  KKPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  FORTH!  IMPaOVK- 
MENT  OF  ROADS,  &C. 

Extract  of  a  Second  Letter  from  Mr. 
Edgexvortk,  dated  iH  Muy,  ISOS. 

I  '1  HANK  you  for  the  report -of 
your  committee,  of  which,  as  i 
said  in  ray  former  letter  1  had  ob- 
tained a  glimp^  at  Mr.  Foster's. 
1  see  that  Mr.  Cumming  has  c^eioped 
the  ,  bad  properties  of  coniciU  wlteHs 
in  a  manner  perfectly  distinct.  '1  bis 
was  done  before  by  ML  Camus,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
whirh  he  afterwards  republished  in  a 
book  called  ''Forces  mouvantes,*'  in 
1722  (in  which  book,  by  the  by, 
there  is  an  excellent  memoire  on  the 
different  modes  of  paving)  but  Mr 
CummingN  method  of  shewing  the 
effect  of  conical  wheels  on  tiie  mate- 
rials of  the  road,  by  means  of  what 
he  calls  Friction  Ifors,  is  new  aid 
extremely  ingenious. 

Mr.  RusselS  objections  are  complete- 
ly answered  in  Mr.  Cumming's  second 
paper,  in  which,  with  his  usual  good 
tiense,  and  with  uncommon  candour, 
he  accedes  to  the  truth  of  all  Mr. 
Hussel's  facts,  «nd  to  his  conclusion, 
that  he  was  a  loser  by  usinir  cylin- 
dncal  wheels-  Wherever  cyTindrical 
viiecls  are  introduced  upoa  fresh 
broken  stones,  or  upon  roads  that  arc 
highly  trunked  or  much  sloping,  the 
waggoner  will  always  lose,  because 
tiie  waggon  is  employed  in  this  in- 
stance not  as  a  machine  the  best  a> 
dapted  for  tnasporting  kMdS|  but  as 


a  macbiBt  for  levelling  or  rsllift<^  roads, 
llie  pretended  conical  wbeeis  arc,  m 
reality,  narrow  wbeeb,  widi  tiie  oc- 
casional assistance  of  the  remainder 
of  the  broad  wheel,  which  prevems 
it  from  sinking  in  between  the  kteie 
stones,  and  a^t  like  Mf.  Mitlin*s 
idle  wheels. 

You  observe  that  Mr.  Jesiop  and 
Mr.  MUtoo,  and  every  body  of  science 
arc  of  one  det  ided  opttnoii  ii|iqo  the 
subject;  Mr.  Milton  has  ciearlT sUted 
the  object,  which  peculiarly  fies  be- 
fore your  committee,  not  to  eocounge 
bad  carriages  upon  bad  roads,  hot 
first  to  make  the  roads  gocd,  aadtben 
to  accommodate  to  tben  carnages  the 
most  coovenim  for  the  hones,  the 
carrier,  aiHl  the  rqads. 

1  believe  that  if  such  roads  wese 
made,  the  bat  carriages  which  cooU 
be  then  employed    would  be,  Tcrr 
light  four  wheeled  waggoss,  tbe  paru 
ot  which  may- be  much  sl'ighler.  be- 
••<:ause,  when  thevoadsare  good  thcf 
will  not  be  liable  to  mjury  fhMH  db. 
stacles  or  jolts.    Tbe  tuBber  and  iron 
of  a  waggon    that  orries  three   urn 
need  not  be  half  as  heavy  as   what 
carries  six.    The    wei^kt  upoo   these 
carriages  sboukl  be  limited,  by  rtttrict* 
ing  thenuniberof  horses  to  feur,  cx' 
cept  where  ^at  pieces  of  tknber,  ca- 
bles or  machmery,  aretobe  transpocicd, 
Tbe  limiting    the  number  uf   boon 
will  be  far  Referable  to  tbe  cmpjioy 
nient  of  weighing  engines.     In  ceriM 
hilly  countries,  the  comuaisnoDcn  d 
the  turnpikes  may  pcrmit^afifUi  bone 
The  axletr«es  should  be  p«rfecti« 
straigM;  the  wlieels  should  l>e  ma/i 
with  spokes   obKque  in  different    di 
rections  altematelv ;  the  whe^  sboukl 
be  six  Inches  wiae  on  the.  nojc,  mm 
rounded    olf  a  Kttle   at    tbe  edges 
The  bind  and  four  wheels  dftovld  ra^ 
m  different  paths,  which,  upoo  peifect 
ly  good  roads,   would   be    no    wmt 
iiicooveivient.    Tbeec^of  tfaewbcd 
should  be  rounded  otttoperuMt^n 
to  quit  tbe  g^od  mose  iffwlily,  » 
to  avokl  cutting  tbe  i;ood   wbesa  aw 
accklcntal  ckcumstancc  ruses  obc  wki 
of  the  carriage  hUber  than  thm  «tiiej 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  pwpascd    to  tr 
cxperiffMots  upon  Cdwnon  rgedi  uti 
trucks^  drawn  by  nen ;  so  €Hr  an  ti 
force  re<|uis4te  to  dnw  the 
cooccrned^  this  i»  a  foircc 
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than  is  tri^cl  by  herses ;  but  no  ex- 
peritnent  tried*  by  models  can  be  so 
satislaciory  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  as  experiments  tried  by 
waggons  of  full  si2e  Upon  a  real  road. 
For  this  purpose,  it  might  perhaps 
be  advi^eable  to  select  half  a  mile  of 
tome  great  road  near  London  that  it 
sofficiently  broad ;  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts  by  posts  and  rails,  to  leave  one 
814  le  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  repair, 
and  to  m^e  the  other  side  perfectly 
^U  and  of  the  best  materials;  anq 
to  render  it  smooth  and  comp^t  by 
lulliag  it  before  caitiages  are  admift* 
td  to  run.  Atthe  ends  of  this  experi- 
Bietttal  road,  tticre  should  be  tempo- 
rary iioQses  with  bars,  and  no  wagi^ons 
or  caru  With  any  but  cylinuncal 
«rlieeU  should  be  p^nnitted  to  pas», 
nor  should  any  long  coaches  be  ad* 
mitted.  During  the  month  of  January, 
for  instance,  two  or  more  wa^^gons 
of  tue  construction  already  drscribed, 
loaded  with  three  ton  each,  drawn 
by  fbur  horses,  should  be  ctxistaiitly 
«m|^yed.  The  going  and  retummg 
of  these  wagjzons  on  this  road  w  lUid 
be  e^uaf,  perhaps,  to  the  traffic  'on 
the  cottimon  road;  if  the  number  of 
waggons  here  mentioned  would  not 
be  equal  to  ti^f  traffic  on  ibe  open 
part  of  the  road,  such  a  h umber 
sbotiH  be  employee)  as  woulU  4nalce 
it  *n.  At  the  end  ot  this  month  t^ie 
road  should  be  opened  to  common 
carriages,  and  tb^ir  effect  during  the 
emumg  month  would  determine  the 
queUidn.  If  the  e)cpense  is  objected 
to,  by  whom  can  the  objection  be 
made  ? — not  by  the  rich,  for  good 
roads  ar^  amonpt  the  greatest  luxuries 
they  con  possibly  enjoy ;  not  by  the 
|K>Oi ,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  would 
comf  i.heat>er  to  market;  the  ravine. 
of  hordes  is  the  saviug  of  food;  and 
no  inguiuity  of  political  aconoroy 
in  £Agland  (raa  make  it  indiU'ereut 
to  tbe  peoplet  whether  the  land  is 
employed  io  produce  wheat  or  oats. 
Such  a  road,  of  such  a  breadth  as  I 
cpeak  of»  would  cost  four  hundred 
pounds ;  and  would,  after  the  experi- 
ment, continue  to  be  serviceable,  so 
that  the  money  would  not  be  thrown 
«way.  Ths  waggons  and  horses  would 
Be  saleable  commodities,  and  the 
xeal  expense  would  be  ultimately  re- 
<lnced  to  the  support  of  these  horses. 


to  their  wear  i^nd  te|r>  and  that 
of  the  machinery,  to  the  hire  of  the 
drivers,  and  of  one  person  to  super- 
intend the  experiment:  the  whole  of 
which  would,  I  think,  be  covered 
by  fotir  hundred  pounds  more.  1  tor* 
got  the  expense  of  the  posts  and  the 
railings;  they  might  indeed  be  sup- 
plied by  hurdles,  >vhich  are  f^lsosale- 
abhe.  The  object  then  might  be 
prokiably  completed  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Jf  the  committre  were  to 
iiiler  a  premium  tor  the  diaco^ry  of 
f^  better  method  of  laying  out  a  thou* 
sand  pounds,  1  finpre=hend  that  their 
premium  w^^ld  h6t  very  soon  be 
claimed. 

in  1770,  I  presfnted  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  a  sclieme  tor  a  splinter-bar 
fumisbed  with  a  spring  and  an  index, 
so  as  to  pqint  out  the  liorce  employed 
by  iiQrses.  'i  his  was  afterwards,  in 
tny  atisence*  put  in  execution,  and 
tried  in  ujoughing,  and  was  found 
not  to  iiuccettl,  because  Its  vibratory 
unequal  motions  could  no^  be  summed 
Vp.  but  i  know  a  nnefhod  of  d^ 
termining,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  arty 
twojuil  gr&am  waggons  ^ay  hed^n  ; 
but  1  do  not  chuse  to  communicate 
it;  and  one  of  my  reasons  for  not 
mentioning  it,  is,  lest  it  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  large  ex- 
periment 1  have  proposed. 

indeed,  without  an  experiment  of 
this  sort,  that  should  be  open  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  inspection  o( 
all  i^ople,  to  carriers  and  wheel- 
wrights, as  welt  as  to  theorists  and 
senators,  the  public  mind  will  never 
be  completely  satisfied.  And  K  is  now 
well  known  to  the  good  sense  of 
legislators,  that  the  public  opinion 
'should  accompany,  if^  not  precede, 
municipal  regulations. 

As  your  committee  has  a  recess, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
sohie  experiments  to  justify  the  opini'» 
ons  1  cave  in  my  former  letter « 
and  as  i  have  learned  from  long  ex^- 
perience,  and  know  it  to  be  the  com  - 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  that  mechani- 
cal experiments  made  with  models 
are  satisfectory,  not  only  in  proportion 
to  their  niceness  and  accuracy,  but 
also  in  proportion  to  the  decree  ia. 
which  they  approach  to  the  rediily  of 
what  they  are  intended  to    represent. 
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which  the  velocity  was  reculated  bji 
a  vane  impinging  against  the  air,  %q 
that  after  a  few  turns  of  a  circulating 
axis,  the  motion  of  the  descending 
freight  acquired  no  fresh  velocity. 
By  these  means,  when  experiments 
wtre  to  be  tried  upon  the  jresistani e 
aflforded  to  any  body,  the  motion  could 
f)e  measured  direciiy  by  the  weight 
requiied  to  continue  the  velocity  of 
the  body  in  question  unifonni}  the 
same,  notwithstanding  )he  resistance 
to  which  it  was  exposed. 

1  l^ave  now  applied  such  an  appara- 
tus, 10  determine  the  resistance  oc- 
casioned upon  given  roads  by  the 
dirterent  construction  of  wheels. 

1  he  descending  weight  was  made 
to  move  uniformly  by  a  vane  striking 
against  the  air.  It  required  a  weight 
ot  four  pounds  to  give  this  vane  a 
velocity  that  would  permit  the  scale 
I  hat  held  the  weights  to  descend  at 
the  rate  pf  thirty  feet  in  ten  secoads^ 
which  is  nearly  the  rate  at  which  a 
common  waggon  travels.  The  road  od 
which  the  carriages  moved,  was  made 
(o  represent  as  nearly  as  might  be 
a  common  road^.  the  parts  of  which 
shoufd  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
iif  the  wheels  of  the  model  The  car- 
riage was  double  the  size  of  that  used 
by  Mr.  Gumming.  Wheels  8|  inches 
diamtter,  four  inches  in  breadth,  and 
lOj  asunder;  the  axle  trees  were' turn- 
ed in  a  lathe,  and  were  fitted  in 
brass  boxes.  The  arms  of  the  axle- 
trees  quite  str^ght,  and  nearly  of  the 
sau)e  aiameter  at  (he  shoulder  and  at 
the  lincb-pin. 

'i'he  weight  of  the  carriage  and  tlie 
load  togeiher  was  sixty  pound,  double 
the  wei^t  employed  by  Mr.  Cum. 
ming,  i  he  rims  of  the  conical  wheels 
were  made  to  deviate  from  cylinders 
in  the  same  prooortion  as  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cumming,  so  as  t(i 
preserve  ah  analogy^  between  h]% 
txpcriments  and  mine.' 


I  hope  that  you  will  aot  think  the 
following  experiments  bupeiHuous. 
'i  hey  were  tried  with  great  pare,  and 
without  any  wish  to  sup|)ort  any 
particular  theory  or  opinion. 

JExperimeitts  on  Cylindrical  and  Conical 
ffhteh. 

Having  on  a  foimer.  occasion  (vol. 
2,  lians.  01  l\.  \.  Acailemy,.  1788) 
tried  vxperiiucnts  on  cariiagi*s  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Cumraing  has  employed,  namely, 
by  meaburiug  the  vis  inertiae  reniain- 
ing  in  a  c^riage  after  a  given 
force  had  been  applied  to  it, 
and  after  it  had  overcopie-^  given 
resistance;  1  had  reason  to  thinly, 
that  doubts  might  occur  as  to  the 
conclusions  formed  from  jsuch  « ex- 
periments, and  1  therefore  preferred 
the  direct  application  of  weight  as 
the  measure  of  resistance. 

At  the  same  time,  I  observed,  that 
all  the  experiments  tried  by  Camus, 
and  those  that  1  had  seen  in ,  public 
lectures,  and  particularly  in  a  >£t  of 
iexperiments  tried  before  the  society, 
for  the  encouragemet)^  of  arts  and. 
manufactures,  the  tim^s  -  of  the  des- 
cents of  the  weights  employed  were 
not  taken  into  consideration.  So 
that  if  it  were  required  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  superior  of  two  models 
of  carriages,  to  be  drawn  at  the  rate 
of  ten  mdes  an  hour  upon  a  table 
16  feet  long,  it  would  be,  found 
that  no  weight  that  could  be  applied 
would  draw  either  of  them  at  that 
rate;  because  the  weight,  even  witli- 
out  any  incumuracce,  could  descend 
9oly  $i;^teen  teet  in  a  second,  and 
not  so  much  if  it  were  counterbalan- 
ced by  the  smallest  weight  or  re-  • 
sistam  e.  And  seeing  tliat  a  similar  con- 
sideralion  should  be  attended  to,  where" 
velocity  was  made  the  standard, of  coni- 
par'tson,  1  coiisti  ucted  an  ap|)ig:atus  iu 
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It  mzy  b9  ob8trvc4  upon  theae  ok* 
perimeius. 

FirsU  Thai  thr  advantages  of  cy- 
liodrical,  ovtr  conical  wheels  moving 
on  smooth  hard  roads,  appear  in  these 
tote  thesime  as  in  Mr.  Cumiiim(^s 
experim«Hts,  name  y  as  three  ie  two. 

Sfcondly,  lliat  on  gravel  ros^d)  tlie 
difference  between  conical  and  cylin- 
drical wheels  18  not  nearly  so  great 
as  upon  smooth  roads. 

I  hirtky»  IHiat-  op  rpuutfPt  tojWft, 
wliere  the  stones  d«»  h<^t  give  way, 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  be- 
tween the    cylinder'  and  the  coric. 

Tlie  causes  of  these  different  results 
arcDbvioos;   on  sandy  and   grafelly 


rotds  the  materials  ^'re  w^y,  «ik*  n 
cede  from  the  smaller  part  of  th 
ooiHoaY  wheekfts  f^-(J«tnining's  h»i 
recede :'  and  on  stony  roads  oo)j 
Cylindrical  sectioDf  of  the  conic; 
wheelf  touch  tlie  stone,  the  rest  oflJi 
cone  doc5  not  -bear  ttpon  the  road. 

Upon  the  whole/  i  rttum  to  m 
former  ,proposition»  and  do  gii« 
dpcide^ly  as  my  opipion,  that  noKiin 
btu  an  Experiment  in  large,  upon  a  rv 
id  road  with  real  waggons  afa\ni1^  bor 
ses,  can-ever  determine  th»  relative  ad 
yantagesof  eylindriq^i,  ctmical»orfiar 
row^heeU»  to  ^he  satisfaction  ^iier  o 
philosopjh'tcal  enoutr^  or  tbe  public. 


Biographical  sketches  of  DiamNGuisHEo  persons. 


T%e  foflowmg  charadter  of  Doetm- 
Hiiliday  appeared  in  the  Be{fiut 
Aews  JLctuniinmcdiate^qfttr  tis 
death.  T^ithtse  ivhoxjDere  acquaint 
ed  inik  the  tUofih  of  the  man,  no 
tipology  is  nteessdry  for  inserting 
this  xietl  merited  etdoffium  and 
tribuU  to  Ms  memorj^  M  apptars 
\ci(h  much  propriety  in  a' Magazine 
pnUiihed  in  a  towfi^  which  lie  so 
long  adorned  by  the  urbanity  if  Ms 
mamitrs,  his  high  professional  ikilK 
hnd  the  Mtundness  of  his  politicul 
prmcipU's, 
It  xvdulk  be  very  acceptable  to  us, 
if  any  qf  ids  reiaiives,  or  others; 
Vionid  Jurriish  lis  xvith  Jnrttter  par- 
ticulars oj  his  life.  Ife  itare  heard 
he  it  ft  in  manuscript  a  tragedy, 
fnundUd  on  the  story  of  Lacim 
Junius  Bi-ums*  He  nhnuid  gladly 
publish  it  in  our  pages,  \f  we  hud 
perjiiissian. 

j\[M>     on   the — > — day    of 

mJ  1801,  a^d  72,  Alexander  Henry 
MalldaN,  M.D.  A  {cmlenMn,  who, 
fur  the  space  of  half  a  certturv,  il- 
lustrated his  native  town  of  Belfast, 
by  a  dnaracicr  »!uiiingiished  fpr  private 
uorth,  co*i»isteiit  publx  spirit,  mUch 
elegant  accomplishment,  and  high  pro- 
tessioaal  reputation. 

Of  ail  the  lihfmi    prnffhsUins,  Unit 
of  medicine  is  perhaps  tbe  mo^t  liberal. 
iso  one  ^hich,  in   a  more   eroin^t' 
degree^  conibuie$  the  ui»cful  aud  the 


amiable  qaalitiesy  the  solid  talents 
whi^h  dignify,  and  the  sweet  conrle- 
t]ti  whtfib  dJDporate  character. 
No  one  whiph  supplies  more  ample 
opportunity  of  foirmingatrueestinMiu 
tl  human  life,  of  appreciating  tkc 
weakness  and  tbe  worth  of  bumla 
-uaturo.  No  one,  ^^tct»»  ina  politiciJ 
point  of  view,  has  maintained,  amick^ 
the  sflhshness  of  sects,  and  Uft  i^* 
trigues  of  factiorts,  a  more  virtiio*^ 
independence  and  dignified  impaitialitif. 
^he  general  remark  has  never  m^ 
a  truer  application,  than  in  the  UiL 
conduci,  and  conversation  of  Doctij 
Haliday.  ^ 

Of  his  professional  merits,  tbe  pii 
fession  ibeif'niust  supply  tlie  uh| 
adequate-  judges,  but  the  public  i 
large,  n^ay  perhaps  form  as  true  k 

vhich,  as  a  practitioner  of  physic,  H 
possessed,  not   merely  in   bi»   oatif^ 
town,  but  throughout  the  whole  pi ' 
vince  of  Ulster ;  a  popularity,  neri^ 
made,  nor  maintained  by  any  sjui$t( 
arts,  by  the  patronage  of  tbe  bigf 
ranks,    nor    by    the    puffiDg   of 
loijr^j,  but  the    well   earned  fruit 
an  excellent  education,  engrafteu 
an  excellent  uudersUutdtog.  Uis  a 
cesslul  and  extensive  practice  was 
Fnimal    -lUtd   ncc4fssarjf-.iDiuit  of 
shrewd  ami  sajg4ciuus  iutellect,  alwa)] 
kept  in  a*ttite't>f  tite  bigbest  culi 
vut4oa  by  the  habit  of  leadiog  mi 
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teflexiort,  by  joining  the  inqui^itiver 
Kss  of  the  student  to  the  experience 
uf  years,  and  especially  by  adjsposi- 
tkm  of  mind  which  desired  to  keep 
pace  with  the  (>rogre$9  of  science, 
ad  the  medical  art,  and  never  from 
pride,  or  inflplence^  rejected  improFer 
meot  tuader  the  iiividiovs  name  of  iucu^t 
vatioi).  « 

His  exterior  aonouf>ced  intrinsic 
vorth.  Hts  art  of  healing  CommcA-, 
ccd  with  iafysiug  the  faith  of  being 
healed.  He  potaesaed  a  mild  and  gra* 
cioM  dignity  of  manner^  which  ooni>< 
manded  respect,  while  it  conctliated 
confidence.  How  often.,  hat  his  pre-. 
seoce  insttUed  hope  inAo  tlie  heavy 
tieirt!_How  often  kave  tlM^se  black, 
and  ill-omen'd  iden,  that  evil  genius 
whioh  strangely  haunts  even  the  most* 
virtuous  raindis,  felt  the  influence  of 
his  aspect,  zxvA  fkd  firom  the  benig- 
nily  oif  his  smile  !  How  often  have 
affectionate  relatives,  when  bereft  of 
ail  other  hope,  looked  out  with  a. 
hit  anxious  hope,  for  a  visit  from 
pr.  Haliday  !  In  propriety,  in  probity, 
io  assiduity,  in  natural  ability,  and 
acquired  endowment,  few  have  better 
(Qitained  the  compreliensive  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  physician. 

His  talents  and  attainments^  were 
far  from  being  confined  within  the 
circle  of  his  profession,  though  they , 
were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  duties.  His  powers  in  conversa- 
tion so  generally  admired,  were  the 
product  of  a  great  sociability  of  na- 
ture, and  a  quick  discernment,  ren- 
dered still  more  acute  by  native  . 
vtt,  lively  without  hberlioisro,  and 
sportive  without  sarcasm.  Hrs  wit 
was  a  salt  that  highly  seasoned  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  without  any  cor- 
rosive malignity.  He  loved  to'  play 
with  word^t  as  Sctpio  aiul  the  good 
Lxlius  are  said  to  have  diverted  ' 
themselves  with  pebbles,  in  fact,  he 
possessed  all  those  various,  and  ver- 
atile  qualities  which  render  conwr- 
^tion  interesting  anc^  delightful,  good 
xnse,  facility  of  thoii^,  taste,  fancy, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  turn  tor 
agreeable  anecdote,  a  happy  frivo- 
lity, an  easy  and  graceful  Tivacity. 
A  man  of  such  a  mind  and  such  man- 
ners naturally  became  the  real  resident 
representative  of  his  native  tOww.  On 
CTery.  pubhe    occasion,  when  Belfast 


wislied  io  place  Itself  in  the  mo^t 
tespectable  point  of  view  to  visitors 
distingui:)hed  by  rat^k,  station,  or  ta^ 
lent.  Dr.  Halulay  at  the  liead  of 
the  table,  was  in  his  appr.opriate 
place,  and  his  guests,  however  (emi- 
nent, never  fi^ile|:!  to  find  in  the  pn^- 
sician  of  a  country  tuwn,  an  urb^ 
nity  of  manners,  a  variety  of  ii>for- 
mation,  a  Happy  and  opportuue  vyit* 
a  just  tone  and  iimein^  in  whatever 
he  said,  which  set  him,  at  the  least, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  po^sessect 
patents  of  dign.iiyt  or  hi^h  ofificial 
situation. 

Thomas  HolUs  purchased  tire  be4 
on  which  Milton  died,  and  sent  it  as 
a  present  to  Dr.  A^eusuJe,  whh  a 
hope  that  it  mii^bt  prompt  him  to 
Write  an  ode  to  U^e  ^iUJiiitne  asserter 
of  British  liberty.  Dr.  HaliJaj  seems 
to  have  occupit  1  the  bed  of  Aken* 
side.  He  wrote  several  poeins  with ' 
shnilar  vigour  of  $euiimeut,  and  Br^^ 
of  public  spirit,  but  it  must  be  idded, 
with  the  same,  if  not  greater  harstin^ji 
o^  diction  and  iit  cctj>^i:rucLed  i^utuca. 
Politics  a[)d  poetry  are  seldom  in  nap- 
py conjunction,  and  he  seemt  to 
have  argued  in  ver^ie,  and  re:4^oned 
iri  rhyme,  rather  mtJie  than  U  suited 
to  poetry,  and  parlicuLirly  io  the  , 
poetry  of  tlie  JLyre. 

In  bis  poJjiticiU  principles  he  w;as  a 
genuine  Whig  ;  not  understaiidineL  by 
th^^t  denpmiiiation,  the  mere  tacQpn- 
ary  of  a  powerful  party,  but  the 
hearty  ha\er  of  arbitrary  power,  whe- 
ther exercised  by  individuals  or  by 
parties;  the  zealous  yet  judicious  au- 
vocate  of  civil  and  religious  tretxlom  ; 
the  strong  upholder  ot  tix^e,  popular 
principles  which  form  the  living  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  and,  which* 
at.  different  periods,  have  called  forth 
all  the  heroism  of  British  story.  It 
was  at  the  civic  commemoration  of 
those  illustrious  epochs,  in  which  Ha- 
lidji  gave  his  head  and  heart  to  the 
social  celebration,  while  he  supported 
at  the  same  time  the  just  pretoga- 
tives  of  the  crown,  as  perfectly coriu  ■ 
pjtible  with  the  original  and  uitiniatf* 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  If  the 
Briitfh  constitution  be  a  medium  be- 
tween republicanism  and  despotism, 
I  will  not  scruple  to  assort  thai  J-la-' 
liday  approached  neaier  to  the  lori|;^er 
extreme.     Nurtured  u.uier  the   phi- 
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Josophy  of  Huchesoh,  aod  early  ia.- 
spired  by  the  poetry  of  Akenside, 
the  stucfy  of  the  former  gave  btih 
that  chastity  of  the  moral  sense 
which  bind^  poluical  and  personal  du- 
ty in  the  5ime  iirict  lie  of  honesty 
and  honour;  and  the  divine  mose  of 
the  latlerj  threw  il tut  sacred  flam^ 
of  liberty  inio  his  breast,  which  burn- 
ed whJit  Im  coiiiuuied  to  exist.  In 
the  princlpkfi  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ht^  liTetl,  and  in  tbeto  he 
difil.  Ihpy  were  the  bond  ot  his 
yoiUhtul  frWinbhtps*  and  tbey  con- 
ioliiJated  the  iitUchments  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  These  were,  the  assoti- 
aVmg  principles  of  Maclaine,  Bruce, 
Wight,  and  Ptunket,  the  principles 
of  tlic  venerable  Camden,  and  the 
amiable  Chkrlemont,  of  the  untitled 
Stewart,  and  the  unpensioiied  Burke* 
These  were  the  principles  which  gain- 
ed  him  tne  confidence  and  corres- 
p'ondence  of  tiial  great  and  good  nwn, 
Heriry  Gfattan,  and  the  >ame  prin- 
ciples  led  him  to  regard  Charles  Fox 
as  the '  tutelary  genius  of  the  firtfcish 
constitution. 

Dr.  Holiday's  character  wa«  com- 
pleted by  wliat  \%  perhaps  to  be 
<i6cmed  th^  best  man's  best  praise  ; 
the  jgrace  ^d  goodness  ot  domestic 
life,  its  uniform  chearfirbes»,  it»  ines- 
fitfiabie  equanimity.  To  a  most  an*i- 
able  viofrian,  he  ^as  a  husband  at 
once'  polite  and  tender,  atfectifOnate 
and  resptectfulf  >  to  bis  dependents,  ar 
kihd  profeetof  ;  and  to  all  bis  rela- 
ti^es  a  ^uide  and  guardian,  an  ever 
ready  friend,  and  an  adopted  father. 

Farewell,  vencrabfe  and  virtnous  f 
admired,  beloved  and  honoured,  for 
wit,  and  worth,  and  wisdom.  Yoii 
harve  closed  your  reverend  length  of 
days,  bijt  your  name  will  long  live  in 
hafSowed  remembrance ;  by  me,  ever 
to  be  rt'garded  with  filial  re verence^ 
for  kind  condescension,  for  paternal 
admonition,  for  friendly  recommenda- 
tion, and  for  life  repeatedly  restored. 
.  1801. 

The  foil(ming«oplr^  verses,  from  the  pen  qf 
Doctor  H^iiititiy,  is  irueried  as  atpecimtal 
qfhis  poelkal  coti^tosithn, 

TOMV  FRteilD  UAOLAINB  ON  H»S  ftLLIVO 
MB  HS  NO  LONDCE  AMI^SID  HfMSBLF 
WITH  WEI  TWO  VBRSeS. 

jfiague,  Aug.lth,  1159. 
And' IB  it  fcOrUy  friend,  indeed  ^ 
liil  muse  who  chann^  as  is  she  Acdl } 
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Wlio  charnd'd  with  various  art. 
Whether  the  sounding  lyre  rte  strong, 
iOr  vice  with  sharpest  satire  stahg ; 

Alas  how  eould  ye  part ! 
Where  OlotU»s  flood  Uie  plain  divides, 
Amidst  her  oaks  where  Lagaa  glides 

The  fertile  vale  alon^, 
Oft  have  we  heard  her  ttmeftil  straina. 
Oft  have  we  felt  her  joyraud  pains; 

O  wondrous  power  of  soog ! 
Tow'ring  aloft  on  Rapture's  wing 
Did  she  of  God  and  nature  sing. 

With  love  divin^we  burned  ; 
I>id  lotely  loving  Metis  chnm 
Her  softer  voice,  that  heavenly  flam* 

To  carnal  love  was  turned. 
Fired  wich'an  honest  patriot  rage 
As  now  she  laah'd  a  corrupt  age, 
.  Up  indignation  sprung; 
Laughter,  as  aierry  tales  she  toW, 
Borrowed  some  wrinkles  fram  the  old. 

And  lent  them  to  the  yoOng. 
Slie»s  heard   no  more-^say  wbeace  Mb 

change  > 
Does  she  throtigh  fields  of  ^ther  range, 

Aod  aature's  laws  explore  } 
Or  is  she  back  to  Metis  gone, 
llerwoes  to  we^p,  her  sorrows  moaa, 

'With  whom  she  sitoifed  before  ? 
WU!^  patriot  and  poetic  fires 
Perhaps  bold  Niarcusst^  she  inspires. 

And  hence  his  noble  fnry  ; 
Or  of  her  jokes  and  do^gfcfsfond 
rias  entered  in  a  judj^rtnent  bond 

To  live  and  laughrwith  Murray. 
As  late  near  teyden*s  lonely  Sounrf 
I  fay  thuif  musing  on  tUe  groiind, 

Whik  O'er  ttjy  pensive  head. 
Safe  from  the  breeze  tall  poplars  Slept, 
AntI  rh*e  beneath  the  duM  wave  ci^ept 

Along  its  oo2y  bed. 
•*  Vainly  you  guess^— descend rng  saitf 
A  form  in  robeS  of  iiKht  arra^'d. 

Too  glo»  i(4us  for  my  sight, 
•'  A  rherub  now,  a  muse  before, 
Amidst  the  angelic  choir  I  soar. 

And  praise  the  God  of  aoight. 
<*  When  be/  for  higher  things  designed, 
'*  The  poet's  idle  fame  resigned 

''  Thus  chang'd  I  pasvthe  poles  ;■ 
**  StiU  I  inspire  for  difi«rcnt  ehds;- 
*'  Before,  he  pleaded  h»  listening  friends, 

**  But,  now,  he  saves  their  soah."  A.H. 

LIPft  OF  Vf  EI^. 

THIS  artist,  who,  1789.  was  tp« 
pointed  to  the  'place  of  first 
paMtcr  to  the  king  of  France,  had 
such  a  decided  inclination  for  tbr 
pencil,  that  nothing   could   surmoaat 
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))is resolutfoD  to  become  t  painter.  His 
first  performances  of  any  note  produced 
him  tar  more  reputation  than  profit. 
Wljije  ^tudyinj  at  Rome,  he  one  day 
made  his  confession  to  father  Cheru- 
bin  de  Noves,  definitoc  general  uf 
the  capuchins  of  Frande,  of  a  few 
sins  apparently  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, as  the  father  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  them.  'After 
the  ceremony  ^a»  over,  \he  Capuchin 
obierved,  that  the  order  wanted  six 
picturei  of  the  history  of  Saint  Martha, 
for  their  church  at  Tarascon;  «*  hut." 
idded  he,  "our  benefactors  have  so 
lillle  money  to  give,  that  I  dare  not 
rtiention  the  sum  to  you."  "  Well, 
father,  but  how  much  is  It  ?"  '*  Four 
guineas  a  pieie."  "  And  of  what 
size?'*  ««len  feet  bigh^  by  eight 
wide."  «•  Your  benefactors  are  de- 
terriiined  not  to  ruin  themselves ! 
However,  father,  you  take  an  interest 
\tk  the  aflair,  and  i  will  paint  them." 

A  still  stronger  motive  with  yUn 
for  this  undertaking,  than  his  inclina- 
tion to  oblige  the  adroit  friar,  was 
his  Wish  to  try  his  strength,  and 
Jeafn  from  the  public  opinion,  whether 
he  bad  not  acted  wisely,  in  relin- 
i|uishing  the  practice  of  the  French 
school  for  the  study  of  nature  and 
the  antique.  Accor^gly  he  set  a- 
bout  his  work  with  such  diligence, 
that  he  feH  ill,  and  was  obliged  to 
quit  Rome  for  a  little  while,  before 
be  finished  the  series.  Out  of  the 
fo)ir  and  twenty  guineas  he  received, 
liis  remuneration  was  just  thirty  siiil- 
lings,  the  rest  being  expended  on 
materials.  'Ihese  paint iugs,  which 
acquired  him  mCich  reputation,  were 
all  finished  off  band,  without  being 
previously  sketched. 

This  undertaking  accidentally  gave 
rise  to  his  SUcping  Hamit ;  which 
was  the' favourite  production  of  Mr. 
Vien.  Being  desirous  of  some  charac- 
teristic heads  for  one  of  the  pieces, 
be  met  with  a  hermit  while  rambling 
without  the  walls  of  Koiiie,  whose 
countenance  struck  bim,  and  who 
con^enteti  to  sit  to  him.  The  i^er- 
mit  was  fond  of  music,  and  one  of 
the  young  pensioners  made  him  a 
pr^ent  of  an  old  violin,  with  which 
he  amused  himself  in  the  painter's 
work-room.  One  day,  while  Vien 
w^  eopyiag  a  foot  from  thcbermit. 


the  violii\  suddenly  ceased  its  sounds 
Lifting  up  his  hi'ad,  he  perceived 
his  model  fast  asleep,  precisely  in  thet 
same  attitude  as  is  reprebCnted  in  the 
picture.  The  posture  appeared  i<f 
him  striking;  he'  laid  down  his  pa- 
lette, took  up  a  crayon,  and  im- 
mediately sketchtrd  the  whole  figure. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  the  paititir.g 
from  this  was  iinished,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  gallery  of.  ll>e  Conser- 
vative Senate* 

On  his  return  from  Kome  to  Paris, 
Vien  was  feasted  -every  where,  and 
among  the  re^t  by  W\s  capuchins  at 
Tarascon.  I'he  good  K^Uiers  did  not 
omit  this  opportunity  of  engagiughiui 
to  pafint  a.iother  picture  for  them. 
This,  the  emburkation  of  St.  Manha, 
was  larger  than  the  otiK'rs,  bein^; 
fifteen  feet  by-  ten ;  and  when  it  was 
finisiied, father  Chi*rul)in  in  consequence 
orifered  him  double  price  for  it.  •*  I 
have  no  longer  the  advantage,'*  ob- 
served Vien,  **  of  a  pension  from  th^? 
king;  and  therefore  must  not  enlu-ety 
neglect  my  own  profit ;  hawever, 
1  sliail  charge  you  only  twenty  guineas.**^ 
This  sum  was  accordingly  puid. 

riis  liermit  was  much  more  admired 
at  Konie,  and  in  the  country,  tliaj% 
at  Paris,  where  tfie  acndemicians  liad 
no  idea  oi  cop\ii»i(  nature.  <*  1  can- 
not conceive,"  said  his  old  mastet, 
NatoVre,  to  him,  "how  you  couht 
copy  the  figures  on  your  second  antl 
third  grounds  from  nature"  ♦*!  fimi 
it  much  belter,"  answered  Vien, 
*<tUan  a  drawing  ov  wtiite  er  gray 
paper,  from  whK:h  [  can  learn  nothing 
wuh  respiCt  to  the  colour  of  ou- 
jectsi."  ^ 

Another  time,  when  l.e  was  paiivlin^ 
a  picture  for  a  prize,  his  conipaoions 
said  to  him:  «*  It  is  easy  eaongb  (<> 
doas  you  do,  imitate  nature."  «♦  Wh^t 
woula  you  imitate  tjien?"  aii5werril 
Vien. 

Madame  GeoOfrin,  a  lady  mucii 
respected  among  men  of  lei  lets,  giin^ 
orxe  day  to  see  his  hermit  whitii 
couut  Cayius  ha<l  highly  praised  l*^ 
her,  said  to  the  yen ig  artist, x  **  wlie«i 
you  are  become  faiuiliar  with  our 
painters,  1  liave  no  doubt  .^u  wilt 
change  your  style."  .  *M  madam  t 
Do.  you  think  1  have  spent  five 
-years  at  Rome  study  ujg  and  reijectin^ 
on    my    artj    to  change    %o    easily  ? 
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I  find  yoa  do  not  know  me :  happily 
I  hare  emptoyment  for  some  time; 
and  if  [  afterwards  find,  that,  becau!»e 
J  will  not  imitate  others,  (have  no- 
thing  to  do,  1  will  go  ebewhere : 
tlic  world  \%  the  country  of  the  arts  ; 
I  am  a  sinele  man,  and  mv  wants 
are  so  small,  that  1  shall  find  a  living 
any  where." 

Another  time  the  same  Tady  re- 
quested him  to  paint  her  a  head  in 
the  style  of  Vanloo."  **  I  am  very 
swry.  Madam,'*  said  Vien,  •'  that  you 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  coute  up 
hither,*  for  Mr.  Vanloo  lives  at  the 
bottom  of  the  house.**  «*  I  know  ii, 
sir."  **  Then,  madam,  you  have 
given  yourself  unnecessary  trouble. 
You  must  be  sensible  that  if  1  were 
so  weak  as  to  do  what  you  desire  of 
me,  1  could  only  produce  a  poor  imi- 
tat  ion  of  the  respectable  artist,  of  whom 
you  wish  to  have  ahead.  For  my  part, 
madam,  I  paint  only  f^rri*.*'  •'You 
are  very  high.**  "A  hundred  and  for- 
ty seven  steps,  madam.*'  •«  V\  ell.  Sir, 
since  you  paint  nothing  but  FienSt 
paint  me  a  nead  in  the  style  of  Vien.*' 
"With  pleasure;  madutn."  In  the  se- 
quel madam  GeofiWu  and  Vien  be- 
came intimate  friends.     Delatour  the 
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portrait  painte'r,  hact  beqti^thed  to  the 
academy  four    hundred    guineas,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  lofm  an  asr 
nual  prize:   tne  subject   to  lie    alter* 
pately  a  half  length  from  nature,  aiid  a 
fieure  Irom  the  antique,     ihe director 
oY  the  academy,  alter  having  kepi  the 
mcMiey  eif^ht  years,    proposed   to    re- 
turn it  to  the  heirs,  us  a  usele:»s  gift^ 
and  ihostof  the  academicians   assent* 
e^d,  that    they    might  not  offend  the 
li'^t  painter  of  the  King.    Vien  alone 
ventured  to  oppose  this  step.    •'Wliat, 
gentlemen!"  exclaimed  he,  "uould  yotf 
give   up  a  legacy  you  havfe  accepted, 
u  hen  }  ou  are  conscious  the  inteutiod 
of  tiie  donor  was  to  promote  ihe  pro- 
gress of  the  art!     Mr.   Delatour  has 
endeavoured  by  his  generosity,   to  lead 
our  youth  to  pamt  from  nature,  and 
draw  ironi  the  antique ;  and  you.  con- 
servators of  tue  sacred  fire  of  the  arts, 
refuse  lo  co-operate  with  him  !     What 
then  is  the  use  of  thjc  academy  ?   Dc  we 
meet    only  to  bid    one  aiiotlier  good 
morning  and  good  night?**  l*hb  speech 
had  it's    due  elfect,  and  thence    for- 
ward a  prize   waS    distributed  every 
year   agreeably    to   the  design  of  the 
testator. 


DETACHED  ANEODOTES. 


SLYNESS. 

AN  pcciesiasiic  jpf  the  severe  evan- 
gelical class,  as  it  is  affectedly 
ca:led,  by  a  constant  fiice  and  style 
of  odproui  sanctity,  as  if  he  was  utterly 
abstracted  from  the  world,  was  con- 
siilered  an  an  absolute  saint  by  his 
people.  l)n  his  death  bed,  the  con- 
science of  thfs  holy  man,  broke  through 
(iie  restraints,  in^which  it  had  been 
held,  ami  brought  to  his  view  many 
secret  transgressions,  which  the  worhl 
knew  not.  He  was  alarmed ;  he  could 
not  conceal  his  fears :  he  shrunk  from 
the  real  approach  of  that  other  world, 
\o  which  in  spirit  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  long-  removed:  his  sur- 
rounding friends  were  astonished :  they 
wondered  that  so  holy  a  man  couhl 

«Hi«  lodging  WAS  ai    the   top  of  the 
l4novre. 


hare  any  apprehension  of  his  future 
slate.  •*  Ah!**  cried  he.  *•  but  I  have 
been  sly  !**  G.  ff'aiker*s  Eua^9. 

COETLOSQUET  AND  D'aLEMBERT. 

Coetlosquet,  who  died  in  1784,  hav- 
ing nearly  attained  the  age  of  ninety, 
after  being  promoted  to  the  bishopnck 
of  Limoges,  filled  the  honourable  si- 
tuation of  preceptor  to  the  French 
princes.  He  was  a  friend  to  litera. 
ture,  and  to  Its  cultivators,  benefi. 
cent  without  ostentation,  pious  with, 
out  severity,  and  as  free  from  party 
spirit  as  from  ambition;  goodness, 
modesty,  and" moderation  formed  the 
base  of  his  character ;  and  amid  the 
religious  disputes,  that  so  lone  dis-  ' 
tracted  his  country,  he  confined  htm- 
self  to  praying  for  the  reconciliatioa 
of  the  contentious  parties. 

One  day  •^ome  person  was  attack- 
ing the  princiolet  and   cfaaracur  o^ 
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d*Aleabertf  wbep  CoeHoiquet  vm 
present.  "  [  am  not  acaua|iited  uith 
the  maD»  **  said  iiie  bii»bop  of  I^in^o- 
ges,  who  was  not  at  thai  time  his 
colleague  in  the  Frencl)  academy^ 
but  i  liaye  always  heard,  that  he  i# 
siuiple  ill  h'ls  manners,  and  irre- 
pffoaciiable  in  bit  conduct.  Astohj* 
works.  I  read  them  over  frequently, 
an(i  find  in  them  a  great  dvui  of  wit, 
eminent  talents,  and  excellent  morais. 
U  his  heart  be  not  \^  unison  witb 
liit  writings,  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  but 
God  iilone  bqs  a  right  to  look  into 
hi3  coo^iokce. " 

DUICLLIKG. 

When  the  miiMfutt  4e  Douze,  con- 
demned to  be  beneaded  at  Paris  for 
kiiluig  bis  brother-in-law  in  a  duel, 
was  on  tlie  scaffold*  the  uriest  urged 
hitn  to  confess  the  rouraer,  that  he 
night  give  hitQ  absoiutiock  *'  i  a 
■tarderer  !  **  eHdaim^a  the  indignint 
Gascon:  << it  was  the  ftivest  battle 
ete  ftni^t  in  (Suienne.  ** 

GENEALOGY  OP  BONAPAETB. 

A  French  genealogist  has  lately 
discovered,  that  Bonaparte,  or  Bella- 
paue,  is  a  trailstation  of  the  Greek 
OiiJtomeroM ;  that  Constabtine  Comne- 
nus  had  a  brother  naoaed  Caloroeros, 
wboiD>  on .  bis  arrival  in  Corsica  from 
Oceece^  be  sent  on  an  embassy  4o 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  who  by  the 
by  lUuswiie  sprang  from  a  GtieoiaQ 
iamily  of  the  name  laf  fcUroi ;  thlt 
Calomeros,  in  imitation  of  his  friend 
«nd  coanlrymaiH  Italianized  bis  name 
into  Bonaparte;  and  thus  it  is  evi- 
<^fy  demonstrated,  tlwt  the  present 
cMipefor  of  the  Pitencb  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  family  of  Conmeni,  who 
Q«kce  swayed  the  sceptre  of  tlie  East. 

ORIGIN  OF  KOMft. 

If  we  admit  the  vulgar  tradition 
respecting  the  foundation  of  tiie  me- 
tropoKs  of  the  world,  it  is  difticult 
to  conceive  how  ab^dful  of  outcasts 
could  i^uppQFt  themselves  against  the 
powerful  nations  around ;  and  titat  the  ci. 
tyibouid  iia^e  4ttaioed  m  so  short  a  pe- 


riod the  splendour  it  appeared  to  hare 
under  the  last  of  the  kings.  These 
coDfiderations  fiave  induced  Mr.  Le^ 
^escjqe,  professor  of  morality  and 
history  in  the  college  of  France,  to 
luppose,  that  the  origin  of  Rome  hai 
a  much  earlier  date,  than  is  com. 
ynonly  assigned  it  IJis  hypothesis  i» 
that  Komulus  and  Numa  are  imagi- 
pary  persons,  Fropi  the  reserobiance 
pf  these  names  to  the  Greek  words 
rhomce,  strength,  and  uomoi^  law,  the 
foundation  of  the  pity  was  probably 
ascribed  ^>  these  allegorical 
personages,  yiho  were  afterwards 
considered  a^  res^l  beingf.  'ibis city » 
supported  by  th^  Etruscans,  of  whom 
it  was  a  colony,  had  uodoubCedljr 
acquired  cansider^ble  i'lsiportance  be- 
fore the  reip  of'th^  elaer  Tarqum; 
otherwise  this  kin^  the  sovereign  of 
a  part  of  Etruria,  wioujd  not  have 
Quitted  his  metropolis  of  Alba,  to  re- 
side at  Bone.  The  reiiAous  riles, 
and  civil  customs,  copied  by  |he  Ro> 
mans  from  the  EtcuscaDs,  ^end  U^ 
support  this  hypothesis.      

BAHON. 

The  vanity  of  this  celebrated 
French  actor  procured  him  a  nich^ 
in  the  romance  of  Gil  Bias,  under 
the  name  of  Carlos  Akmso  de  to 
Ventoleria.  He  used  to  say  that  a 
player  wai  a  man  brought  up  mthe 
lap  ot  kings.  **  1  have  read, "  ad- 
ded he,  <*-liistories  of  all  kinds,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Nature  appears 
to  have  been  m  all  ages  prodigit 
of  heroes,  and  great  men  ot  every 
description,  except'  actors:  but  of 
these  she  has  been  very  frugal,  for 
I  can  find  only  Roscius  and  myself.*' 
A  Lettre  k  My  lord  *♦*  sur  Baron 
et  la  Demoiaelie  La  Couvreur,  par 
George  Wink,  Paris,  12  mo,  1730, 
which  b  now  very  scarce,  contains 
many  curious  anecdotes  of  thisvhero 
and  heroine  of  the  stage.  I'he  re«( 
author  of  this  work  was  tlie  abbe' 
tfAllainval, 


FOEIRY. 


THK  New  LlLtABUL^BRO,   1,800  ;    AJ    AP* 
PLKAILI  TO  1810. 

ftO  Broder  Teag h^  do^jrou  hear  the  de- 
^ •  cree  ? 

tillabttUero  Bideo  «l  i¥U 


United  men  we  shall  all  of  as  be, 

LiiUhulIero  Bulin  al  ba 
Lero,Lcro,  T.ilUbullero.  lUlabuIlero,  bulen 
alba. 

uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^\^pi  i\^ 
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Says  England,   since  union**  de  ting  dat 

yoii  trnnt, 
By  Jasns,  HI  g  v^yorfa  l>eHy-f«ll  on»t. 
And  if  green  is  dt;  colour  you  liko,  by  de 

YouMl  be  pleaiiM  when    all  '  Dublin    is 
,         covered  with  grass. 

But  say?  Teague,  now  by  union  what  Is 

•  it  dey  matie, ' 
8ui« 'tis  binding /Ar«e nations  all  fast  in 

one  chain. 
*Tis  a  scheme    which  quite  bodders  one*s 

brains  fait'  and  troth. 
Tor  its  worse  fol*  de  9tu,  yet  its  better  for 

Is  not  Johny  Fitzgibbon  gone  straight  to 

de  K— g  ? 
O between 'eni,  how  oately  they'll  settle 

de  ting. 

He'll  drire  a  rare  job  for  us  all,  you  may 

swear. 
And  anoder  as  good  for  Lord  Cbaocellor 

Clare, 
ilmh,  since  weVe  a   parlianent   not  to 

onr  mind, 
flnre  to  take,  it  <away,   now,  is  wonderful 

kind. 

Would  a  minister  wish  for  his  jobs  better 

•tools 
Dan  a  cargo  of  iLoavet-^wben  exported 

by  fools. 
An^,  by  Christ  we'll  not  send  him  such 

blundering  elven, 
Who  will  tink  of  deir  country,  and  not  of 

themselves. 

Oh  when  Paddy  m  Westminster  takes 
his  own  sate    . 

Ml  i^y  »uul,  he'll  enliven  the  Kuglish  de- 
bat^. 

Bbould  the  spakt^r  call  order,  he'll  huATand 
look  big 

Till  be  makes  evitry  |iair  stand  ou  end  on 
hifwig. 

Should  a  member  presume  on  bis  speech 

to  remprk, 
60Te  he'll  beg  juvt^o  meflthjm  next  day 

iu  the  paf  ^ 
For  ^  Park,  like  our  Pbqsnix,  in    London 

tbjey'ye  got, 
By  Jontlemen  us'dfpr  exchanging  a  shot. 
Woo'tit  b»ay^st   |)iui6t  now  fo^  our 

trade, 
^hen  all  law^  to  promote  it   \n  ^nglaiid 

are  made. 
Von  hate  seen,    Teagiie,  %  cur  tp  if  hose 

draggled  baoksifijp, 
^tcher-boys  have  a  brakcn  old  cannister 

ty'd. 

Now  if  England's  ,de  dog,  vyfoon^  Fiencl^ 
butchers  asdail| 


Will  not  wf  be  de  cannister  tied  to  ber 
tail  ? 

Not  a  great  while  ago,  sure,  we  heard  a 
vast  dale 

About  renunciation,  and  fimple  repeal. 

But  this  scheme  now  will  strike  every 
orator  mute 

And  the  nnion  will  settle  this  simple  dis- 
pute; 

And  'twill  den  to  onr  fierce  orange  yeo- 
men be  known, 

J)al  in  cutting  our  troaU  dnfve  been  cmtihg 
dere  own. 

Lillabalfero  Bulen  al  ha, 

Lero  lero,  Lillabullero,  |ilUtMiU«ro,  bolea 
alba. 

TO   RGSIGNATIOK. 
Come  meek-eyed  maid, 
Th  ou  sweet  resemblance  of  '  a  dying 
saint! 
Who  claims  thy  lud. 
Shall  ne'er  on  life's  tnmultnont  Toyage 
faint; 
But  cheerly  on  shall  go ;  for  thoa  ahnl^ 

bring 
Full  draughts  of  comfort  from  the  Elyma 
spring. 
Come,  heayeD-born  maid. 
Impetuous  vice  bofore  thy  power  shaQ 

fly. 

V  Each  passion  laid. 

The  adoring  penitent  shall  calmly  die. 
Whilst  hope's  fair   tints,  shall  o*cr  his 

features  play. 
And  Heaven's  bright  son  shall  gild  his 
parting  day. 
By  thee  sustain'd, 
The  captive  pris'ner  keeps  n  tranquil 
heart. 
Of  nought  arraign'd ; 
Thou  draw'st  if\pistice'  sting  andlieals't 
tiie  smart,  , 

Nor  shall  he  droop,  supported  still  by 

thee,  . 
'Till  better  days  shall  give  him  liberty. 
Taught  by  thy  pow'r 
We  e'er  shall  shun  th^  wretched  lore  of 
pride. 
And  in  that  hour 
When  death  shall  strike,  be  thou  bur 
lucent  guide. 
Our  pilot  still :  then,  steady  we  shall  soar 
To  realms  where  gniUyjiassions  reign  no 
more.  A  Prisonx^ 

LA  VERDURE- 
C'EST  la  verdure 
Qui  nous  annooce  avec  gait^ 
Le  doux  reveil  de  la  nature  | 
Le  trone  de  la  volupte 
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Soot  U  verdure 
Zepbir  eteint  ^m  feoir  <tti  jour, 
Mak  ton  tmleine  fraiche  «t  pore, 
Ruiioietous  Icifeux  d'aoMmr, 

Sous  la  verdure. 

SaoA  la  verdure 
Point  de  myrlhe,  ni  de  1aarier» 
rmnment  umer  te  cbevelnie 
DcPamantt  «t  du  guerrier 

Sans  la  verduref 

Surla  verdure 
I*)nnocence  timidement, 
Cueilie  des  fleurs  pour  sa  parure, 
Par  fois  elle  en  perd  jouaot 

Sur  la  verdure* 

Sur  la  verddre 
I/ameur  a  trouvi  )e  bonbeur, 
Depuis  cette  heureut  avaitture 
X^Eaperance  a  pris  la  couleur 

De  la  verdure. 

A  Translation  or  imitaiion  of  the  Ihre- 
fOing  elegaat  Sfansas  is  earoestly  re- 
quested* 

.  Boast  not,  fond  youtb,  the  Fatry  power 
Of  wit,  or  wortb,  or  feeling  fine. 
Say  caosttboo  6x  a  wtdow*sdow'r  ? 

Are  StUkments  or  B^mk-Sioek  ibiue ! 
If  tbou  not  fliare  Pototi*s  mloe. 

Nor  offer  Lote  a  golden  sboWr, 
Talk  not  of  cbams,  or  bliss  divine 
Tbou  watt  not  born  in  fortme's  bour. 

A*  R. 


ONTflETIBIES. 

BY  Ma.  B—  OP  B— D. 

OtIMRS!     O  manners,  boucst   Cic*ro 

Wbenbislov'dRom^  lay  bleeding  by  his 

side} 
When  sire  with  son  in  fierce  contention 

stood. 
And  Roman  plains  were  drenched  in  Ro- 
man blood; 
^^t  to  exclaim,  O  times,  O  manners  now, 
When  none  can  feai"  the  haughty  tyrant's 

brow, 
"When  etery  bill,  and  every  valley  smi]e<<. 
And  peace  and  plenty  bless  these  happy 

isles. 
To  cry  O  times,0  mannen»  now,  displays, 
Vour  own  iU»temper,   not  good  George's 
days. 

ANSWKR, 

BT  MRS.  8 0. 

«^HEN  Cftsar      Rome's  imperiat  spirit 

broke. 
And  bowed  ber  haughty  neck  beneath  hii 
joke, 
BEtPAfT  H>C.  NO.   XXVI. 


••  O  wretched  times>*^  desponding  Cic'ro 

cry'd. 
When  Rome's  best  blood  but  swelled  her 

Tifctr'iTide. 
Yet  generous  Brutus  struck  one  w#ll  aim'd 

blow, 
And  instant    vengeance  laid  the  tyrant 

low, 
Bui  vkfH  cppresfion  irmenck  deeper  art ^  \ 
To  poison,  not  to  stab  each  Homtt  heart  : 
When  virtu^  ieeo  rooteu  from  the  ff/tnmdi 
That  kartUjf  earn  ame  getteroui  vice  be  found  ; 
Wmf  tuet  of  gotd  in  every  sordid  breatl^ 
Like  Aaron^e  rod,  hat  twaiheoedup  the  reet ; 
Then,  then,exf/aim  Ohopl<u  thnet  tmked! 
Fur  deeper  is  the  wound  xehich  does  n^ft  bieedm 


ADDRESS  TO  A  HARP. 

Farewell   my  harp!     farewell    my 

only  treasure  f 
No  more  with  thee   PU  cheer  my  weary 

mind. 
No  more  with  thee  Ml  wtke  this  sprightly 

measure. 
For  I  muH  leave  thee,  sweetef  t  fVIend» 

behind. 

Thy  ^trainfi  no  more  shall  lull  each  rude 

t  motion. 
And  give  the  tear  of  rapture  to  my  eye  $ 
From4bee  I  go  across  the  stormy  ocean 
Where  no  loved  friend  shall  bear  me  wbea 

I  sigh. 

Oft   o'er  thy  strings  i^  silent   rapture 

musing. 
The  poet's  dream  would  o'er  ray  fancy 

steal. 
And  thy  soft  tones  a  gentle  batm  diilVisfng 
Those  sorrows  softened  which  th«'y  codkl 

not  heaL 
The  noisy  follies  of  the  world  disdaining^ 
To  thee  bow  oft  for  solace  wcmFd  I  fly. 
And  while  I  listened  to  thy  soft  complain- 

injr. 
How  would'st  thou  bush    the  agonizing 

sigh.^ 

But  hopeless  now,  forlorn,  and  broken* 

hearted. 
From  thee,  in  vain,  I  seek  my  lost  report , 
Remembrance  lingers  over  joys  depart* 

«d, 
Joys  that  but  aggravate  my  present  wor^^ 

Farewell  my  harp  !  farewell  my  o^lv 
treasure. 

No  more  with  thee  I'll  cheer  my  weary 
mind,  i 

No  more  with  thee  I'll  wake  the  sprightly 
measure, 

For  I  must  leave  thee,  dearest  friend,  be- 
hind, ^  Q, 

Cc  \       .. 
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TUNB,  •*  ERIN   CO   BftAH.*' 

Now.  Spring  »nilesQiH:e  iiio^e»  vaid  the 

youthful  reformer. 
The  bird  fecd«  the  iiestlingt  ihe  shields 

with  her  wing  ; 
Anmnd  their  ftmd  pareuU,  that  dread'na 

•lariDer, 
The  kidt  eud   the  lambkins  disport  in 

•  ring  : 
But.  IUd  left  defenceless^  id  yoir  tew'/ 

ferlofu, 
Ifln«iiir*d  Hermir  father,  ffoin  home  harsh- 
ly torn  ;  .  ' 
S^dt  while  pow'r'8  selfish  minions  his  lofty 

head  scorn. 
True   patriots     ler    Bardett    vUl    civic 

wreaths  bring. 
yetlK>ast  not,  misanthrepes,  who've  torn 

the  GRAND    CHARTER; 

The    friend  of  miiikiml,   whom    you're 

chained  in  a  qell, 
Would  nudsthis  electors  come  forth  as  a 

martyr, 
Krefbrall  yo»ir  places   their   rights  tie 

wonld  sell  ^ 
The  pcMd,  who  oo  war  waste  the  fK)or*» 

blood  and  treasoi-e. 
May  toast  bis  destmction,  at  baiM|fieU  oC 

pleasure  i 
But  poor  men,  M'bom  Bwdrupkif  pama 

beyond  measure, 
W  ill  bless  Peaces  friend  o'er  their  coarse 
^  scanty  meal, 

i'he  craa'^d  eOnstitntion,an  edifice  bend^ 

iog> 
Me  strove  to  support,  and  with  wttdoQ^nd 
-  lore 

Trac'deach  time-torn  crevice  be  purposed 

amending. 
'  And  each  long  falPn  wreck  that  he  meant 

to  restore ; 
Then  false  men  who-  sapp'd  its  uastable 

foundation, 
FdKh  issuing,  forc'd  him  to  leave  bis  high 

station, 
And'ba^c  him  insultingly,  preach  reno- 
vation 
To    Sydney's  stem    ^host  in    the  dark 

gloomy  tow»r. 
Yes  in  that  dark  tow'r,  whose  strong  walls 

everlaiting. 
Have  stood  thihough  I009  a^es  the  just  to 

surround, 
All  the  mis'ri^s  of  bondage  and  calumny 

tasting, 
The  Burxktts  of  other  years  prtse'd  the 

cold  ground, 
Thence  More,  mild  oppoeer  of  vice  and 
y  delusion, 

A4id  bold  R(iieig/i  stalk'd  to  unjusl  axtcu- 


0  I  my  sire  !  my  wrong'd  aire  I    abovtf 

Cky  blood  in  profusion 
Flow  time^  like  theirs,  thon'lt  like  tkei» 
'  be  reoown'd. 

But  hark  bow  yon  coneoarte  cries  "  Bmr^ 

(^for  ev8r  ! 
And  see  how  each  ensign's  itiscrih'd  witk 

hift  name ! 
He  is  fi€e  ! — he  is  free !— O  f  ye  powerv 

never,  never. 
Again    may   the  prison    a  pure  patriot 

claim  I 
Once  more,  with  one  roieetkey  cry  B«mp- 

dttt  and  freedom,  ! 
Let  them  thus  tSrll  tbeir  wrongs  and  be'tf 

duteoiisly  he<;d  »em  j 
A  whole  injm-^d  people  bid  Britaiu^r  Go4 

speed  him. 
And  cloath  her  deceivers  with  terror  and 

shame. 
Mallyearrif.  TYRTAEUS. 

8BEE99ES5R! 

SELECILD  PORTRY. 

Tfk  trvo^Vawkngpmeifrom  Me  htmdefikt 

mimilabik  Qmif,  one  ao^  gemva^  *awp«r 

ei  in$l  do  not  appear  m  tkt  comimm-wdt' 

thwqf  his  woria^ 

With  beauty,  wkk  pteasam  sartottndctf 

.  tolangoisb« 
To  weep  witkout  kAOwing  the  aansa  of  aty 

«BguUh,' 
Toateat  from  soft  skimbeit,  and  wish  for 

the  nomtng. 
To  ctosrmy  dull  eyes,  when  I  see  it  re- 
turning. 
Sighs  s>Mhlen,    and   frequent,  looks  ever 

Ajected, 
Words  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no 

meaninir  conitected,  ' 

A%,  say,  fellow  swains,,  how  these  symp* 

loms  befel  me  ? 
They  smile— but  reply  not}  sure  Bcli» 

ean  tell  me. 

ThiUSIS.  when  :.p  left  me,  tifrore. 
In  the  b|^rin«  he  would  return, 
▲h,  Aiiat  meanR  that  springinjf  ftow«c, 
A  nd  the  bud  that  decks  the  thof  n  f 
'  Twfts  the  Nightingale  that  sung, 
''i'uMif  the  Lark  that  upward  sprung  ^ 

Sur  tes  genoux,  belle  Bnv#n«« 

A  (Je« couplets,  onsoo^erotten  tm'nt^ 

Le sentiment  vientlwubUr  le  Genie, 
El  le  pnpitre  egarc  I'Ecrivain^ 

Plac'd  on  thy  knee, 

VairKmily;        1 

1  ne'er  can  be  a  verse  inditer 

Rec1in*d  on  pleasure's  brink* 
I  feel  too  much  to  thinly - 
A  nd  ike  soft,  sisat  distracts  the  wrtieir 
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Mofiew  (if  a  Treatise  on  the  PrinHpai 
Dkea$e9  nf  t>Hklin ;  by  Martin  Tuo- 
«V,  M.D.T.C.D.  and  feiloxo  qf  the 
KUig'9QHd  Queen's  College  of  Phy 
ticiwis  in  Ireland. 

THIS  appears  to  be  an  cj^rellcnt 
practical  book,  useful  both  to 
jouag  practitioDers,  who,  in  general, 
read  too  HHich;  and  t^  the  etcier, 
and  moce  experienced,  who,  ^s  ge- 
neraliy,  read  too  Ikde.  Jo  the  fun n- 
er,  it  must  be  of  service,  by  ^e- 
seotiag  in  a  moderate  con>pass,  ft 
feithfiil  history  of  diseases  (not  as  the 
title  page  would  scf^  i  to  indicate, 
pecuUar  to  Dublin,  but  sucb  as  are 
fperally  niet  witli  in  common  prac- 
tice) witii  tbe  most  approved  method 
of  treatment^  th«s  cooceatrating  and 
fixk^  upon  what  is  most  ▼aTufble 
JO  the  study  of  physic,  that  attention, 
wnidi  is  apt  to  wander  Uil  it  lose 
itself  in  a  desultory  course  of  medical 
rea*nff. 

Readiag  is,  or  at  least,  ought  to. 
*!«»*  a  mere  Mimulus  to  mental  exer- 
^**»i  slocjng  indeed  the  memory  with 
««fwl  and  well  aut^licated  facts, 
^^  fancied  facts,  but  such  a^  may 
fxerdsc  tlie  judgment,  strengthen  the 
"tteUecl,  and  improt»;e  the  talents  for 
combination.  In  such  read^g,  thrrc 
»  ptfhaps  recjBired  a  discriminative 
^  rattier  than  a  hearty  appetite. 
*iany  yotlhg  men  experience  a  sort 
of  bulimia  for  books  (if  we  may  ven. 
^  «n  eJtpression  so  ne^ly  relate i 
jo  a  btdl^  in  which  the  mordinatc 
*«nger  k  accompanied  by  a  very 
weak  digestion.  'I'he  reasoning  powers 
*!5  *"  ^  mea^i  while,  suspended, 
2nd  at  length  j^  it  were  suffocated 
xnder  heaps  upon  heaps  of  otbe^ 
Ij^P*c*s  ideas,  wheeled  into  the  slop* 
>^  of  memory,  where  they  remain, 
^ndisUngu'shed,  unassorted.  I'he 
jnuids  of  such,  readers  are  apt  to  lose 
jjy  d48URe  their  natural  energies,  and 
tUos  proceed  through  llieir  whole  lives, 

,  .  ^-r-Who  read! 

^22?^^»*^  to  hU  reading  brings  not 

t^  sensM  in  books,  and  shaDow  In  himself, 
J™.7ta»oidcate,  collecting  Tow 
^  Wfloi  Iwr  cboice  nutters,  wortli  a  cpoace, 
t*  clmdrcn  gathVmg  pebbles  ra  the  shore. 

MaTOH. 


vibrating  from  system  to  system,  or 
from  the  use  of  one  emptricz^I  medi- 
cine to  another,  and  resembling,  on 
tne  whole,  in  their  quick  attractions* 
and  repvlsions,  nothing  so  much  as 
tbe  electrised  cbalf  that  plays  between' 
tbe  plate,  and  the  prime  conductor. 

Such  a  clear,  and  compendious  view 
of  tbe  pract  ce  of  physic  as    this  of 
Dr.   TiiQmy's,    may     prove    equally" 
useful  to  A>lder  pnactitioners,  who  are- 
apt  to  read  too  Uule,  often    by  want 
of  leisure  from  the  hurry  of  professional 
avocati^,  and  perhaps  not    less    fre-^ 
quently,    from    repeated    disappoint-* 
meats  in  tlieories  founded  on  a  partial 
induction  of  iacu,  and  in   facts  seen> 
only  through  Xbe  medium  of  theories. 
In*  early  iile,    y/e    are    too    fond   oC 
supposing  a    most   recordite    science 
can  be  opened  by  the  master  key  ol 
a.  single  principle,  and  upou  muster- 
ing a  few  fattts»  often  forced  into  our 
servfcc,  wc  instantly  begin  to  genera* 
I'lze  and  form  a  s};siem  which  seldom 
fails  of  encountering.  In  the  course  of 
a  lew  years  experience,  so  many  rude 
sliocks  from  one  quarter  or   another, 
p  to  toppte  to  itsf  foundations.     'I'hc 
old  practilioper    is    therefore    apt    to 
neglect   systeqis   aliogeiher,     and  to 
adopt,  i(^    their    stead,   a  .se\f-6utiici- 
ent  and  dogmatic  empiricism.  \Wearied 
with  t>eing  driven  ihrcu^H    ^    round 
of  false  systems  after  having  experien- 
ecd  tbe  tuiility  of    his  o^n,  .{ii;ed  c»f 
being  compelle«i  in  practKjf  .to    ring 
the    changes    upon    j^l    ihe     metal* 
(with  the  two  additional  bells  of  Mr. 
l>ayy)    having  cqur^ed    through    aU 
their  oxyds   tu»m  the  oxvdbl arsen- 
ic to  the  «>iyU  of  bismuih,    he    will 
now   set  himself  to  do,  whath^shoulj 
have  done  at  tirst,  viz.    rtason  hpok 
tfte  individual  case,   not  so  mucb  for 
the  support  of  a  system,  or  for    the 
formation  of  general  rules,  as  for  add- 
ing, ant-like,  one  valnal>le  lact  to  the 
heap  he  may  have  already  collected; 

iiuch  indeed  appear  to  l>e  the  com  • 
plicated  nature  and  functions  of  the 
human  frame;  such  in  its  morbid 
state  are  the  chaiiges  of  form  and 
place  which  diseases  assume;  such 
also  is  the  frequent  and  ready  con*- 
UH^Uty  of  dlsea^^Ji^^  each  oib«r> 
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that  we  should  ever  be  on  our  guard, 
in  taking  up  stuch  books  as  the  pre- 
sent, againikt  the  too  confident  at- 
imnpts  of  fixing  specific  charactert 
upon  different  maladies,  such  as  are 
apt  naturally  to  produce  an  empirical 
uniformity  of  pnictice  in  all  such' 
cases-,  uithout  a  constant  attention  to 
the  individuality  of  each  particular' 
habit  and  constitution,  as  veil  as  to 
the  (oncuri-ence  of  other  atfections 
that  always  must  more  or  less  in- 
fluence the  mode  of  practice  to  be 
adopted.  There  may  be  a  •'general 
tiimikihtyt  but* there  is  an  individual 
diilerence  which  often  seu  at  defiance 
all  dictioiianes of  deAaitions.  In  books 
of  practice,  like  the  present,  all 
8eera«,  distinct,  perspicuous,  and  well 
defined,  but  in  practice  itself  we 
shall  find  nothing  so  deceitful  as 
Nosology. 

Thiis,  for  example,  not  only  in. 
dividual  casrs  diflier  almost  entnrely 
from  each  other,  though  under  one 
nomenclaiiire,  but  tbere  are  great 
and  frequent  changes  in  ept<hemic 
maladies,  not  only  in  the  progress 
of  time  which  seems  to  wear  out 
the.virukiice  of  most  such  diseases, 
but  from  the  circumstances  of  society. 
The  piugress  of  civili/at  un  and  re- 
iinemeni  tends  m^t  only  to  chai>ge 
the  t>pe  of  epidemics,  but  often  to 
baoish  tiiem  entireix.  Oy^nteries 
for  example,  are  seldom  or  never 
epidemic  at  present,  and  the  more 
gtnerdi  habits  of  cleanliness,  veutiU 
atiouii  and  better  established  police 
in  great  town^,  in  pavement,  cleansing, 
&c.  have  in*  u  great  measure  inodifi^ 
the  cliaracter  of  sucli  maladies  as 
were  once  iiigiily  marignant  and  gene. 
rally  mortal-  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
♦hat  of  en  tliere  are  pecuiutr  hyinp- 
.  toms  superadded  to  an  acute  discae 
which  are  readily  propagated  along 
uith  li.e  prevalent  lever,  and  mo>t 
nuteridl!^  modify  its  cliaracter  and 
inutie  of  lieatme-.it.  > 

'1  his  aiivice.  to  reason  only  on  the 
particular  case,  without  n^rJ  40 
n4>s'<'lo((ii4i'  disiinrtioii,  would  seem 
to  lea«l  Lo  an  unlimited  ^iiriety  of 
practice.   .Utu.  on  a  due  consi<leration 

of  TH^i^N  ITV  or  TH  E  VVtKli  PRiy C'.PLE, 

With  a4i  accx>mpanytng  attention  to 
ttk^ ;  peculiar  stiui  ture  of  the  dilferent 
Nl^^l^^^i  reguhifitv  or  .irreguhihty 
V4  ^iMM  [uni;UvMS  0epi:od8  u{>ou  tUc 


excess  or  deficiency  oithi$  principle^ 
the  practitioner  may,  thus,  peikaps 
attain  to  a  greater  simplicity  in  hU 
views  of  disease^,  and  of  coiiseouencc 
in  his  methods  of  practice.  Without 
having  his  attention  dbtractect,  atid 
l>is  practice  puzzled  by  the  mere 
iiomoiclature  of  diseases,  be  wiU  prob- 
ably consider  them  at  referable  to 
one  principal  cauce,  tis:  au  it  regular 
distribution  of  the  vital  powv^,  mod 
tlie  general  phosnomena  oonsequent 
U|KMi  this  derangemeHt  of  equilibrium* 
or  irregular  expetiditure  of  living 
energy. 

■  Lite  is  certainly  an  occqit  quality, 
but  not  more  than  ^vity,  electricity, 
ntagnetism,  the  intimate  nature  of  all 
which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Wlicn  the  essence  of  animation  is 
found  out,  the  proximate  causes  oC 
diseases  will  become  apparent;^  but 
until  that  time,  we  must  be  oonteot 
with  observing  some  of  its  difiereot 
relations,  or  in  other  words,  the  Uws 
of  the  animal  0M:ouomy. 

Life  is  a  povier,  tending  tp  sell* 
prrser>*ation ;  health  is  tlte  equipoi^ 
of  this  vital  power  through  ail  the 
bodily  organs.  Wlien  the  f unctions  of 
any  one  of  these,  partknilarly  of  tbe 
most  importam,  ure  htjured,  or  ^ies- 
troyed,  from  the  morbid  effects  of 
mtcrnal  or  external  ageiits,  otberwis*? 
called  remote  causes  of  ^isea^r,  ihrre 
is  readily  called  forth  a  restorative  or 
recuperative  energy  in  the  coottittt- 
tion.  '1  his  acts  most  freduently  by 
an  excitement  of  either  local,  of  general 
rEVKB,  the  first  usually  called  in- 
flammation. The  vitality  is  either 
exerted  in  the  organ  itself,  or  if  tbat 
foil,  the  vitality  of  thewbole  system 
is  itimulated  into  exertion,  and  coMc^ 
m  suc<;our  to  the  la^ion  of  the  par- 
ticirlar  organ,  in  Uie  organ  itself* 
the  preternatural  action  relieves  the 
morbid  congestion  by  natural  eracio>> 
tion,  that  is,  by  an  increased  ex- 
baiation  or  excredon  info  tbe  adjoining 
cellular  sub^ance.  But  <  if  thb  in- 
creased action  of  the  organ  iiaeif 
taiU  to  restore  equipoise,  the  geirerai 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  is  stimu- 
lated into  exertion,  from  its  uneqiukl 
accumulation,  and  general-  fever  H 
produced.  Tiiis  operates  a  natural 
cure;  m  the  same  manner  as  in  tvcfti 
ffver,  by  evacUntiort  of  some  kind 
ur  Ctiier,  as  by  tbe  skin»    bowels,  or 
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kidBeySf  which  evacuations,  though 
ki  dbtant  parts,  and  in  a  longer  spat  e 
of  tione,  jit  end  by  relieving  ihc 
QfgMi  originally  aflfected,  ^nd  thus 
ai^n.  though  with  greater  diifficulty 
»d  hazard  from  the  frequef}t  violence 
of  action,  the  balance  is  re9tored,  and 
the  system  again  put  in  ofda\ 

llieart  o(  medicine  is  derived  from 
a  sagacious  watchfulness  of  the  pro^ 
cess  of  nature  in  curing  diseases,  and 
the  professors  of  this  art  are  divided 
into  tan  gr^   sects,    according    as 
iheir    attention    has    been     directed 
most,  to  one  part  or  to   another  of 
the  process  which  nature  makes  use 
of.     Ihey  attend  either  exclusively  to 
the  stimulative  action,  or  totiieeva- 
caant  termination  ;    and  strange  it  iSf 
but   such    Is    the  fallacy    of  phyaip, 
or  ra^er  such  is  the  wonder-workinc 
power  of  nature,  that  both  the  atiinu- 
lant    and  depleting  systems  of   cure 
have  been  successful  in  practice,  how- 
evec  discordant  in  theory.    It  is  an 
extraordinary  and  curious  fact,  lately 
brought  forward    to  observation,  Uiat 
modes  of  practice  so  very  opposite  as 
the  stimnlant  ~and  evacuaut  plans  qf 
cure,  thould   both  se<*m    to   operate 
ia  the  same  way,  or  through  the  in- 
strumentality   of  tile  same'  medium^ 
VIZ. :  by  restoring  the  balance  of  the 
sj>tem  through    the    production    of 
ftver.     It  seems  to  have  been  ascer- 
iained  that  a  fever  of  vitality,  as  it 
may  be  called^  can  be  excited  by  % 
hold  use  of  one  powerful  evacuating 
remedy,  blood-letting  ;  a  practice  so 
bokl,  as    would    scare  most    regular 
physicians,  who,  in  gaierai  are  care- 
ful of   baanrding  fame  and  fortune  by 
hardy  experiments,  but  mdividually, 
keep  to   safe;    thoogh    rather    timid 
*and  inert   methods  of  cure,  and,  in 
con»iltatioo,  are  two   easily  satisfied 
'*  with     ism  ineffectual  result  of  neu- 
tralised opinions."  .  It  is,  in  general, 
smgeoDs,  or  physicians  who  have  been 
bred  surgeons,  that    have    s^gested 
the   happiest  improvements     m    tl>e 
practice  of  physic.  The  palliating  phy* 
ticiaQ  ofites  perpetuates  the  evu. 

When  the  common  evacuants  of 
vomits,  purges,  and  sudorific  medi. 
cines  have  &iled  of  discussing  tiie 
dJKase  and  restoring  the  balance,  it 
to  been  found  that  the  supplemeo. 
tary  fever  excited  by  large  and  fre- 
flQCnt  bloed-iettiiy  bis  su^erdcdcd  (|ie 
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morbid  one,  by  placing  tfie  system, 
under  the  influence  of  a  new,  ■jta(\  in 
its  effects,  a  restorative,  and  salutary 
action.  In  many  chronic  ailmenti  al- 
fo,  t(ie  cure  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  by  this  superinduction  of 
fever,  not  by  the  means  of  stimtilants, 
but  of'eyacuants,  principally  that  of 
hlood- letting.  When  a  large  portion 
of  blood  is  abstract^,  the  blood.  ina< 
king  process,  or  ail  the  powers  of  life 
coocerned  in  the  forniatioDandelabo- 
falion  of  it  from  chyme  to  chyle, 
and  from  that  to  ^U  change  of  colour 
and  quality  in  the  Rulmooary  system, 
all  Ule^e  p<}*ei's  of  life  are  by  tl^ 
vis  medicatrix  oT  nafure  called  into 
action.  Hence  a  new  determination  of 
the  System," which  operates  by  S4»s. 
pendmfl^  and  taking  placeof  the  mor- 
bid action;  whith  is  thus  broken  in 
its  succession  and  series^of  symptoms, 
and  thus  a  cure  more  readily  takes 
place,  if  the  process  of  nature  be 
.  properly  pursued  by  her  servant  arid 
interpreter.  '  *      ■    . » 

This  supercession  of  one  disease 
upon  anotiier,  the  milder  fever  wpda 
the  inore  dangerous,  which,  in  cunl 
seouence,  decays  and  dies,  u  a  new 
field  of  medical  study,  and  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  converti^ 
hitity  of  diseases  will  perhaps  yiefcl 
iinportant  discoveries,  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  medical^  art  llie  vari- 
olous fever  has  been  thus  subdued* 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  fever  of  vac- 
cination. It  is,  in  tnis  manner,  that 
the  operation  of  that  universal  stimu:. 
laiit,  mercury,  is  often  so  sutce^fwl, 
by  exciting  what  may  be  named  the 
mercurial  fever,  while  the  morbid  one 
succumbs,  under  the  inHuence  of  (he 
aitiiicial  one.  Were  we  capable,  as  per- 
haps we  shall  be,  of  inoculating  a 
fever  of  a  known  salutary  terminal 
tion,  that  would  speedily  take  place, 
anticipate,  and  overrule  a  fever 
known  to  end  fatally,  it  would  appear 
an  invaluable  discovery,  tiius  to  con- 
quer one  complaint  by  the  instcu- 
nientalily  of  another.  No  diviner 
glory  cuuld  descend  on  the  medical 
art,  than  to  turn  into  blessings  the 
hitherto  accounted  evils  irtcident  to 
humanity,  and  to  make  maladies 
themselves  medicinal.  In  fact,  nature 
herself,  Ukes  generally  this  nietliod 
of  operaUng  her  cure,  by  transforming 
OPe  complatDt  into  ^another,  eompv 
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ralively  innocent ;  as  is  teslify'd  by 
f  rery  criiic.tl  njelaslasis.  'I  he  siudy 
of  the  morbuf  and  of  the  saluUry 
metastases  (but  particularly  the  latter) 
will  give  new  ujnu  to  the  s.<gai  ious 
practinoiu-r,  in  '  rdievii.g  the  atfeclj. 
oils  of  \\\t  more  vital  parts  by  anti- 
cipating the  methods  of  nature,  and 
where  her  purposes  would,  though 
cdrulive  of  tnc  primary  disease,  prove 
ialal  in  the  secondary  <such  as  In 
empyema  from  pneumonic  iuDamma. 
tion)  to  take,  as  it  were,  i he  manage- 
ment out  of  her  hanUs,  and  by  large 
and  timely  evacuation  of  blood,  pre- 
vent the  naiuraf  crisis. 

Medicines  themselves  seem  to  ope- 
rale  by  exciting  a  counttr  aciiofi  in 
diflferent  parts  o(  the  system,  during 
which  local  determination,  thus  arli- 
liciahy  excited,  the  general  morbid 
action  is,  at  least,  suspended:  Medi- 
cines may  be  considered  iu- the  ^ight 
of  transitory  disorders,  (\uv\tig  the 
coittinuance  of  whose  action,  the  ge- 
neVal  disease  is  broken  and  enfeebledt 
and  by  their  repetition,  may  fre- 
quent I  y  be  overcome.  But,  in  ge- 
neral,'Uuir  elKcts.aretoo  short,  and 
tlic  intervals  of  tlicir  repetition,  too 
long  ami  too  frcquer.t,  sometimes  by 
timi.tiiy  of  the  practitioner,  often 
ihroug.i  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  the  disease  thus  occasionally, 
and  impotin.ly  coun  eraclcd,  often 
acquires  addtiional  strength.  Ihus 
11  happens  wit.i  nio^t  of  the  internal 
stimulants,  as  in  lUe  use  of  feimented 
aiul  dulillid  liquors,  volatile  a  kali, 
c-antharides,  aromatic  oils,  ether  and 
*.|):um.  in  a. I  these,  it  would  be 
.  dangerous  if  not  impracticable  to 
ivecp  iho>e  iiitenai  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem to  Avulch  iht!y  are  directed,  un- 
cier  l.icir  coosiani  and  unrem-ttingini- 
pi^ssion,  wtiicli  could  alone  etnca- 
ciouslv  counteract  Ihe  morbid  allec- 
jion  ;  'and  with'  respect  16  externi^d 
'htmiuluiiis'  such  as  cold  and  warm 
batn,  blisters,  cataplasms,  *  caustics, 
there  is  the  same  witiicul^y  of  over- 
coming a  form««*  d.sea  e  ot  the  ulio.e 
system  by  a  fugitive  impriijssibn  oh  a 
part,,  The  stimy'awt  course  is  for 'the 
^nost  part  hazarilous  and  iiielficacious. 
*i  he  iiiing  wanted  i*  permanent,  safe 
anU  general  stimulus,  which  is  alone 
adequate  to  cope  with  ihe  morbid 
s^sttmitic  apifdion. 


The  nearest  approach .  to  the  com* 
mand  of  an  artificial  fever  ^  b  by  the 
timely  use  of  mercury,  and'  the  mer- 
curial ferer,  thus  excited,  seems  to 
put  the  whole  system  under  a  new 
action  for  a  sufficient  length  ot 
time,  to  subdue  complettly  the  mor- 
bid disposition,  but  the  same  incon- 
veniences attend  its  administration* 
S')that  sometimes  the  largest  doses  £ii| 
in  exciting  the  specific  fever,  and  that 
it  IS  not  sufficiently  speedy  in  its 
operation,  fot  the  urgency  of  par. 
ticuiar  cases.*  When  indeed  mercu- 
ry  is  introduced  fully  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  pushed  on  to  salivtUion,  it 
then  becomes  a  very  powerful  me- 
dicine of  the  -evacuant  class,  and  wiQ 
have  all  the  good  effects  of  deple- 
tion, but  still,  I  am  wilting  to  as- 
cribe its  bebeftciar  effects,  chiefly  to 
the  new  febiile  action,  and  permaneot 
general  stimulus  thus  excited,  which 
more  constantly  counteracts  liie  mor- 
bid action,  and  at.  length  supersedes, 
and  displaces  it  This  etifect  no  doubt 
is  much  assisted  by  the  local  excite- 
mem,  and  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  by  wdich 
determination  also,  the  morbid  actioi) 
is^  abstracted  from  more  vital  parts. 
Yet  altnough  the  salutary  action  of 
mercury  in  such  cases^  is  probably 
o^ing  to  its  permanent  diffusible 
stimulus  and  fever  thus  excited,  it  is 
to  be  remaiked,  that  its  ed'ects  are 
never  so  fully  accomplished,  as  when 
preceded  by  some  previous  evacuation, 
suih  particulaily  m  that  by  the  lancet, 
wh.ch  mode  of  depletion  will  ere  loiu;- 

'i^  In  n  case  of  tmumatic  tetjmaA,  which 
ocrurrpj  lately  io  t|ie  dispensary  of  this 
town  (and  which  by  the  bye,  hore  % 
8trik*n)C  analogy  in  its  symptoms  to 
byUi'opbooia)  as  xooii  as  the  adininiti- 
traiioii  or  opium  by  the  mouth  became 
impr.tcticabic,  Che  pouers  of  life  sud- 
denly sunk,  before  the  efiect  of  tb« 
hiert* nrial  ht  mutus  (used  by  way  of  firie* 
tioii)  could  btt  suhnttiiited  io  ita  stemJ. 
and  1  have,  since  that  tine,  suppoM 
that  a  lt%e  and  bold  alutractiun  of 
blood  (which  the  pl«iti«>ri€  hihitof  tb« 
patit-nt,  at  auy  rate,  did  not  precladt) 
might  have  coolributed  io^  a.  man  Uf- 
i:e,t:faUd  action  of  the  uiercuiy,  aod 
thus  given  a  salutary  change  tu  ti^ 
morbid   and    uuuatarai  oervuutf    i^^ttfr 

uigitizea  by  VjOOQ IC. 
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bke  place  of  tlie  purgathre  plaji>  so 
much  at  present  in  medical  fashion, 
h  is  a  means  of  depletion  much  less 
indirect  and  circuitous,  more  speedv 
io  its  operation,  more  under  command^ 
sod,  on  the  whole,  less  debilitating. 

lo  these  cUnnttes,  Mercury  has  been 
made  use  of  principally  as  un  evacuunt 
medicine,  in  ibe  form^of,  calomel  com- 
bioed  with  jal^,  scammouy,  or  aloe^» 
and  Dr.  Tuomy  in  this  trt- atise  seems 
lo  follow  in  bis  methods  of  core  the 
formula  of  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  essay 
on  porgatives  which  has  recommenU- 
ed|  with  sttcb  effect,  the  evacuanl  plan 
of  cure,  in  ipany  diseases  .where  the 
tlimulating  course  iiad  been  before  a- 
dcfpted,  and  which  has  done  mttch  in 
tuning  the  tide  that  now  so  strongly 
>et9  against  the  Brunontan  practise. 
Tbe  era  of  infatuation  is  now  nearly 
V^t  when  one  hundred  drops  ot  I'mct. 
^^pii  in  a  glass  of  spirits  was  deemed 
Ibe  grand  arcanom  V it ae,  elixir  sal tttis« 
(though  in  rcaVity  o»ly  taking  piace  of 
the  ancient  theriaoas,  and  niithridates 
in  a  li(|uid  form)  when  the  sick  room 
^  turned  into  a  wine  and  often  a 
9|}irit  ctlhir  ;  when  ,a  cool  regimen  ex- 
leroaily,  was  accompanied  with  the 
Jnoiturdent  iiHemal  mediciaes  ;  when^ 
apoplexy  was  treated  an\y  by  stimu- 
lauts  as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  the 
Wet  prohibited  entirely  even  in  the 
must  notorious  congesliops ;  when  ca- 
^hby  the  continoaiice  oif  sevepe  cold 
^as  oUea  chang/edinto  pneiunonic  in- 
^mmaiion,  and  incipient  plhisis,  instead 
of  irequentand  moderate  venesection, 
«Hs  managed  by  beef  stake  and  bran- 
*i>>  the  time  i»  almost    over,  when 


this  Boutefeu  of  Phy^iic.  tde  Burke  of 
the  inedicai  uurlo^  lascinated  by  hi:» 
decisive  tone,  the  }oung  and  ohen  the 
more  experienciJ  piaclitioners.  We 
honestly  aver  thai  we  are  much  more 
disposed  to  be  disciples  of  Docior 
baii^i  ado,  than  of  Doctor  Brou  n. 

It  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been,- 
our  firm  belief,  tluit  the  lancet,  the 
•first  of  ev^cuant  ccmedies,  bus  been 
too  seldoni  used,  not  ouly  in  the  first 
stages  of  fever,  hot  io  many  other 
diseases,  *hi  many  varieties  of  dropsy, 
ia  diabetes,  (as  lately  u«ecitai:>ed  by 
W'att)  in  H\tirocepiiahi8,  and  particu- 
larly in  tli^t  insidious,  and  disgoi!{<'<l 
catairiial  ailectioi^  which  generally 
precedes  tke  const  it  ut^>nal  pulmonary 
consumptioBi.  We  |uay  also  fately 
assert,  that  morbid  fever  never  can  L>e 
reptessed  successlully  but  by  the  means; 
ot  ail  evacuation,  and  it  is,  we  agaia 
observe,  by  ^aciously  noting  tlie.  dif- 
ferent terminations  of  diseases  made  by 
nature,  adopting  ber  more  favourable 
one?,  at  an  t:arh/  $au(nb.of  the  disease ^ 
tiius  superseding  one  alSection,  by 
another  cousparatively  milder,  by  a  newt 
action  ppoduced  oc  by  means  of  ap» 
propriaie  medicines,,  and  principally 
those  of  depletimi.  It  is  by  this  nie- 
thod,  that  we,  by  art,  anticipate  nature; 
make  the  materia  med4ca  operate  as- 
vires  medicatrices,  and  thus  play 
with  the  Glsculapian  stppent,  after 
having  robbed  it  of  r>  (i^f^g'Hj  au<l 
its  poison.  Homo,  naturae  minister  et 
interpres,  tantura  facit  et  inieJigit 
qiMDtum  ue  Oriturx  ordine,  re  vc-L 
n>ente  observavent,  Kec  amflivs  scit 
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PtteHi  qf  Mr.  John  Staler  tf  Birmwg- 
Ifom ;  for  an  JmprovemcfU  in  Hang'- 
>^  and  Securing  GrindrsUmes. 

Voted  Feb,  1S\0. 

MFC  SLATER  describes  bis  mc 
tipod    of   banging    grind  •stones 
ill  the  following  manner. 

1  .cause  each  grind  stone  to  be  btuig 
larough  its  center  upon  a  spindle  io 
^'  customary  manner,  tight  wedging; 


enceptetf ;  I  tben  jptece  on  each  side 
of  the  griiid*stone  a  tiat  f  tece  or  u 
washer,  of  wood  or  otf>er  ^fubslance 
of  a  soft  or  yielding  natuue,  uh.cU 
must  extend  m  a  circle  Irom  tnv 
^spindle  liole  in  the  grind  stone  to  aify 
degree  or  pari  of  as  diameter,  k> 
may  be  found  teost  convenient,  to 
ionn  a  bed  or.  eqnal  bearing  upoti 
wood  or  washer^    before    nnfmioued. 
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I  place  on  each  side  of  the  grind- 
btone  a  fiat  ring  of  iron,  or  other 
ni«;tal,  wrought  or  Cast,  about  half 
an  tnch  thick.  To  each  ring  I  add 
a  strong  gripe,  or  bracing  piece  with 
bcreWg,  formed  of  a  strong  circular 
plate  of  .iron,  or  other  metal,  corres- 
poi.ding  in  diameter  with  the  rings 
before  described.  Each  griping  piece 
'  must  have  A  bole  in  its  center,  of  a 
proper  size  and  figure  to  adroit  the 
spindle  of  the  grind-btone.  And  also 
as  near  as  convenient  to  and  round 
the  circular  edges  of  each  griper  or 
bracing  piece,  I  cause  holes  to  be 
made  at  small  distances,  of  a  proper 
sise  and  form  to  receiye  or  admit 
screwed  nuts  or  burs  fitted  and  screw- 
ed to  thein  so  as  to  hold'*  and  admit 
of  strong  screw  pins  or  bolts,  which 
must  be  made  to  screw  pointedly,^  or 
in  a  direct  n^anner  towards  the  before 
described  rings  and  grind -stone.  The 
bracing  pieces  may  be  ntide  occasion- 
ally without  the  nuts,  as  their  ne- 
cessity depends  upon  those  plates 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  llie  gripes 
or  bracing  plates  be'mg  made,  fthen 
place  them  upon  the  rings,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  grind- stone,  the 
spindle  of  .the  said  grindstone  passing 
tnrough  them  all,  which  are  then  to 
be  secured  completely  tight  and  firm 
to  their  places  by  cotters  through, 
or  screws  fixed  to,  the  spindle  of  ihe 
grindstone,  on  the  outside  of  the 
whole  griping  or  bracing  pieces  on 
or  agaiinit  the  rings  or  washers,  so  as 
to  press,  and  hold  the  gr'md-stone 
between  the  apparatus  on  both  its 
sides. 

Patent  of  Mr.  Benjamin  flight,  of 
St.  Afitrtins  Lane,  Westminster, 
Organ  Builder  for  a  Metal  Nave, 
jixle,  and  Box  for  Wheel  carriages. 

DntedHept.  Ib09. 
In  this  method  of  securing  wheels 
(o  the  axles,  the  axle  is  made  hollow 
for  a  certain  distance  at  each  end, 
into  which  hollow  part  a  tttrge  pin 
enters,  having  a  projected  head,  which 
keeps'  the  metal  nave  from  being 
forced  off:  at  its  other  end  this  pin 
has  a  groove  turned  on  it,  in  whirh 
a  cap  IS  made  to  fit  so  as  that  the 
pin  turns  round  freely  with  it,  and 
which  cap  is  divided  longitudinally, 
tiiai  il  may  k»e  put  on  or    taken    oiL 


when  desired;  when  the  cap  and  pin 
are  in  their  places  within  the  bolloir 
axle,  a  bolt  passing  vertically  through 
the  hollow  axle  and  cap  keeps  the 
pin  from  being  drawn  out,  and  tberebr 
prevents  the  wheel,  from  working  on. 
Ibe  pin  hself  is  made  hollow  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  oil;  which  is 
put  into  it  by  an  aperture  at  the 
Center  of  its  head,  and  secured  frooi 
coming  out  by  a  screw  that  fiutig^t 
into  this  aperture;  a  small  hole  is 
drilled  through  the  side  of  the  pia 
into  the  oil  box.  through  which  the 
oil  passes  between  the  pin  and  axie, 
tne  pin  being  fastened  to  the  nave 
so  as  to  turn  round  with  it,  and  the 
oil  being  consequently  required  inside 
as  well  as  outside  the  axle. 


0&wrr«(iOFi..  .There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  advantage  ia  the  pin  being 
made  to  turn  roimd  with  tne  nave, 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage 
that  must  arise  from  the  addttiooal 
friction  which  this  will  occasion,  and 
for  the  expense  of  the  divided  caps 
and  their  htting  which  this  mode  of 
construction  makes  necessary,  ii  the 
pin  did  not  turn  round,  the  bolt 
mi^ht  pass  through  its  end  at  once, 
which  would  be  much  simpler.  Making 
the  pin  of  size  sufficient  to  contain 
an  oil  box  would  render  it  necessary 
to  make  the  axle  of  a  large  size, 
in  order  to  be  suflficiently  strong, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  would 
be  so  disadvantageous  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, as  the  friction  depends  moreoA 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  than  ou 
the  extent  of  surface  of  the  axle. 


Mr    Davtf's  Discoveries   rekUive  td 

MuriatZQ  Acid* 

Pkil,  Mag.  36.  152. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  l>avy 
from  the  series  of  hcu  contained  in 
the  valuable  paper  which  be  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  (and  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  our  last 
number)  are  highly  deserving  of  at- 
tention, and  art  as  follows: 

1  St.  The  oxymuriatic  acid  is*  (as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends)  a 
simple  substance,  which  may  be  cltfxd 
\\\  the  same  order  of  natural  badiei 
as  oxigeu  gas;  being  detenn'med  like 
oxigen  to  the  positive  surface  ia| 
VoUaiccon^inatious,  and  like  oxigen, 
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«ombiiMig  with  kiiammablesuUtancN. 
producing  light  and  heat. 
*  M\j,  Ibat  iti  combinations  ivith 
inft«minable  ^odiei  are  analogous  to 
oxides  and  adds  in  tbeir  propertif^, 
and  powtT»  of  combination,  blit  tbey 
ditfer  from  them  in  being  for  the 
most  part  decomposable  iu  water. 

3dly.  'Jliat  bydrogeii  is  the  basis 
of  the  nuihatic  acid,  and  ozy muriatic 
acid  its  aci<lifyitig  principle. 
'  4th^.  That  the  coitipoii.ids  of  phos- 
phorusy  arsenic,  tki,  Ike.  with  v\y* 
tnumiic  acid,  approach  iu  their  nature 
i»  adds,  aiid  neutmliase  ammoni^ 
aod  other  saMflable  bases. 

5tMy.  lliat  the  combination  of 
aumHOQia  With  phosphorus  acidised  l^y 
•xymuriatic  add,  is  a  peculiar  con^<' 
pound*  having  properties  like  tho«e 
of  an  earth,  aud  h  nel  decomposable 
at  an  iniense  red  heat. 

6tlily.  I1iat  oxyrauriatic  acid  b9s 
a  stronger  altraction  for  most  ioflakn- 
mable  bodit*s  than-  oxigen;  and  thdt 
#ffi  the  hypothesis  of  tire  connexion 
of  electrical  powers  with  chemical 
attractions,  it  must  be  highest  in  ther 
scale  of  negative  poWer;  and  that  the 
OKtgen,  which  has  been  &uppo»e(ji  to 
exist  in  oxymuriatic  acid  hus  always 
been  expelled  by  it  from  water  or 
oxides. 

'  The  following  errata  arising*  from 
tiie  original  paper  on  this  subject,  are 
to  be  corrected  in  our  last  p.  146, 
I;  43,  for  nine  read  nice,  and  1.  4<}, 
for  'nine  rrad  tome. 


Oit  the   Art  cf  Printing  on  Stone,  by 

G.O,  PhiL  Joartial,  xxvi.  3 if. 

'l*he  ibllowing  circumstances  res- 
pecting the  ait  of  printing  bn  siooe, 
wbrch  seem  of  considerable  utility, 
and  widch  have  not  been  noticed  by 
M.  De  Seri^,  in  the  paper  inserted 
III  our  former  number,  are  mentioned 
bf  GO. 

He  tried  the  ink  made  accordir^g 
to  J4.  De  Serres  direction  (which 
was  coiisidered  so  great  a  secret! 
but  be  prefers  to  it  coloured  turpen- 
tine, copal  or  lac  varnish.  Muriatic 
acid  fie  finds  preferable  to  the  nitric, 
as  it  both  has  the  advantage  of  not 
acftng  upon  the  resTn  or  w^x,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  varnish  used,  ' 
inrf  is  cheaper. 

After  plirchashtg  some    piece    of 

f §^  rA4  T  MAC.  no.  JL^Yi. 


toarjble,  he  yras  very  much  t«xed  to  fM 
that  buth  the  mimatic  and  nitric  acid 
left  tome  veins  untoached,  and  ooly^ 
partially  dissolved  others;  this  aiXist 
be  attended  to  in  selecting  the  blockf. 
He  findi  some  piecdi  of  tbe  Inmntone 
froi^  Clifton  near  BristoU  tAe  % 
tolerable  polish,  and  dissolve  refdHy. 
He  4i^inlu  Charrun*s  method,  tised 
on  stone,  or  even  on  Ivad,  to  be 
tlie  easiest  and  cheape&i  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  cardorcyi^ierrf 
^c.  prmted.  A  small  piece  pAy  hm. 
executed  in  a  quarter  of  •  an  hour  ; 
and  if  wetthia  is  not  su^cieot  to 
prevent  the  iiUc  from  adhering  totM 
block  <ia  the  spaces  between  itte  let- 
ters) it  will  l^ar  spotting,  and  yet 
tea>'e  enou^  of  ttie  ink  upon  the 
liguret.  .J 

J    Ml  I    I     I  III,;. 

Jjfcihod  of  Increasing  t/tf  DnrahiUtv 

jof  THei:  by  Count  P'on  MelHn.     * 
Sonint's  Journal,  Oct.  1803,  p.  243. 

Co^nt  Von  Melfin  thinking  the 
method  of  increasing  tite  harduess« 
and  consequently  the  durability  of  tilei 
by  glazing,  not  sufficiently  cheap  ana 
pimple  fof  commoq  ^se,  though  vrrv 
effectual,  reiolyed  to  try  the  effect 
of  tarring  the  tiles,  whijch  he  had  beard 
recommended,  on  poe  ^f  i^ii  roofs 
that  re(|uired  oooti^erablip  repairs. 

liaviiig  pro^'ided  s<W  of  thj^'targest 
bru>li^,  ne  and'  ap  assistant  $elaboy^ 
coating  the  uppjer  sur^ce^f^he  tiles 
with  tar  liquihed  oyer  a  gentlfc  jSrei 
and  kept  moderately  hot.  f^ofir  j^r- 
sons  were  empioyea  to  hand  tip '  the 
tiles,  and  wheb  tiirred,  tq  lay  tlwm' 
in  the  sun  to  iify ; "  whjch  ipot  three 
or  four  days.  )t  being  ll^fcn  th|b  spring 
of  the  year.  The  k>est  of  the  |ilcs, 
or  those  which  appeared  mo§t  Hio- 
roughly  baketl  were  set  apart  (with- 
out being  tarrtd)  and  the  otber>'  were 
expo>ed  to  the  sun,  that  they  might 
be  vvarmtd,  and  fcceive  the'  cojat  of 
tar  more  easily.  <Aiter  the  procca« 
these  appjrared  af  if  coated  with  a 
reddish  hroyn  varnish.  Four  houig 
were  sufficient  for  the  preparation  i»f 
t\i(o  thousand. 

Near  the  Count's  house  was  a  tile 
kiln,  which  was  just  ready  to  draw. 
A^  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  cool  to ' 
allow  the  tiles  to  be  handled,  he  ba4 
as  many  taken  out,  as  left  in  the  in- 
terior of  tli^  kiln,    sufficient    X»oif^ 
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for  a  few  people  to  coat  them  wiih 
tar.  While  tMoofthetie  were  tarrinj^ 
the  tile«,  three  pthers  were  einplo\e<l' 
to  give  them,  receive  them,  when 
tarre<l»  aod  Uy  tbein  in  a  comer  of 
the  kiln,  where  the  heat  was  reduced 
jto  that  of  a  vapour  bath.  When  the 
kiln  w9s  quite  cold  the  tiles  were 
perfectly  drjed,  but  they  bsid  Dot 
such  a  shining  coat  as  the  fonner> 
because  tiie  great  heat  had  caused 
the  tar  to  penetrste  their  substance. 
Their  porei  weriecoippletely  stopped, 
and  they  were  rendered  impei|cirabl«* 
to  water.  The  live  persons  mentioned 
tarred  four  thousand  tiles  in  six  hours. 
B^^th  these  experiments  did  not  con* 
Mime  a  barrel  of  tar. 

I'h^  roof  for  which  these,  were 
used,  is  open  to  north,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  violence  of  rains 
and  storms.  It  was  repaired  in  1779, 
and  not  one  of  the  iarfcki  tiles  is  at 
all  injured  or  de.c^yed.  They  are 
covered  with  a  very  fine  mass,  apd 
their  surface  is  in  as  ggpcl  condition 
as  if  ^iif^  tar  hajJ  been  just  laid  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  o\  those 
which  had  been  set  apart,  supposing 
that  thfy  would  resiit  the  weather 
witl^out  any  preparation,  because  they 
were  t|)oro'ughiy  burned,  arp  cracked^ 
broken  at  the  corners,  or  vpiinterfd 
on  the  surface. 

Some  per^iODS  think  that  tarrec) 
tilei)  wjpuid  be  the  more  durable, 
if  thev  wer^  potfdered  with  iron  hiing^ 
and  charcoal  dustj  but  Count  Von 
W..  conceives  that  these  substances 
would  rendei  the  surface  rough  ;  and 
thus  detain  the  water,  while  those 
coated  with  varnislt  wQuld  let  it  run 
otf.  He  i:>  ot  opinion  however,  that 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  tar  woyld  be 
more  beueticial,  and  thinks  too  that 
tats  in  general,  whale  oil,  or  the  dregs 
of  oil,  would  be  eupatly  adapted  io 
Uie  purpose,  and  stijl  cheaper. 

ObstnvatipHS^M  is  obvious  that 
coal  tar  would  do  equally  >yell  as  pine 
tar,  tor  tlie  purpose  above  mentjoi«ed, 
ai)d  be  much  cheaper,  as  has  been 
remarked  b)  the  editor  of  the  Philo- , 
sophical  Journal  ;  coal  tar  ^iil  soon 
be  easily  procured,  on  account  of 
the  enci eased  use  of  coal  ga^i  lights, 
in  preparing  which  it  is  furnished  in 
abundance,  and  which  lights  must, 
tiiiiii  their   many  advaats^ei  in   time 


supersede  alt  other  artificial  ligbtslor 
manufactories,  the  process  recoiii* 
mended  in  this  paper,  must  l>e  also 
very  beneficial  tor  making  bricks 
more  durable  in  the  fronts  of  new 
houses,  but  for  the  fronts  of  oUi 
hopses,  (be  method  suggested  by  the 
Count  at  the  end  of  his  ,  paper  is 
preterable,  as  the  oil  .  would  admit 
ot  the  addition  of  red  ochre,  or  some 
other  colouring  matter,  so  as  to  re* 
store  or  improve  tlie  original  cokxir 
of  the  brick   work. 

Jjeit€T9  regpeeUng    Pe  Luc^s  Electric 
Coimmn ;  by  Mr,  farstcr. 

Pkii.  Mag,  xxTrt,15, 
Mr.  Forfter  sUtes  that,  '-*  notwitb- 
standing  the  changes  which  have  hap- 
pened ia  ^he  state  of  the  atfnosfhere, 
the  sn^all  bells^  which  are    in    com- 
municatk>n  with    De    Luc's    electric 
column,  h^ve  cootiqued  to  rins  with, 
out  ceasing  from  the  23th  of  March 
to  the  moment  of  in>pection  on  the 
23d  of  Juty.    Although  we  hare  had 
of  late  heavj^ '  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  yre  liave  noi  had 
a^iy  very  <{amp  weather,  ^hici)  ^eeros 
tdt  be  the  most   likely    to    stop    the 
m<^ion  of  thp  small  cUipper,  by  de- 
po^itiifg    moisture    on  tne   insulating 
parts  of  the  apparatus.      Mr,  horstcr 
inentions  a  mistake   which   he  made 
in  his  6rst   account   of    tne   electric 
column,   (which   is    insertefl    in    our 
4th  vol.   p.  301)   hayiqg    there   mis* 
called  the  ends  of  the  column:  as  he 
has  named  that  the  «inc  end,  wbicD 
should  have    been   called    the   sHver 
end,    and  the  reverse.     ^    that  the 
elfects  on    the   electrometer    of   the 
coated  jar,   respecting   the  phu  and 
minus  states,    were  just    what  might 
have  been  .imagined  they    would  be. 
'I'he  mistake  was  owing  to  tlie  silver 
and  paper  beuig  connoted  togetlier; 
for  haa  the  two  metals  been  unttru, 
a|id  the    paper  sef^aratf ,   the    instru- 
ment   u.ould    then  '  have    resembled 
more    the    usual    construction    of   a 
galvanic  trough ;  ^od  hi\r,   F.   would 
not  then,  he  thinks,   |uve    been   led 
into  auy  errpr  respecting  the    iMines 
of  the  ends  or  the  poles  of  it. 

M.  De  Luc  has  used  paper  cover- 
ed with  the  copper  foiU called  Dutch 
gold,  in  his  experiments,  whicl^ 
U^ough  not  sn  powerful  as  the  sih^ 
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leaf,   18  preferable 
cbeapnen. 


from  its    greater 


Artificial  Cold. 

Professor  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  io. 
rontmuing  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  relations  of  air  and  inoistyrey  has 
lately  been  led  to  a  very  singular 
and  important  discovery.  H^UKout 
iMHy  expenditure  qf  materials,  he  can 
by  mean«  of  a  simple  apparatus, 
io  which  the  action  of  certain  chemi- 
cal agents  is  aoinbined,  freeze  a  mass 
of  water,  and  keep  it  for  an  indefinite 
length  ai  time  in  a  stale  of  ice.  In 
the  space  ot  an  hour  he  has,  on  a 
small  scale,  formed  a  cake  of  ice 
ftfx  inches  in  diameter,  and.  three 
c| natters  of  an  inch  thick.  With  very 
Itttle  trouble  he  can  produce  a  per- 
manent  cold  of  90  degrees  of  Fahren- 
hett  below  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  might  easily  push  it  to  100  or 
110.  'the  professor  is  .now  engaged 
in  prosecuting  these  fruitful  researches, 
and  will  soon,  it  b  hoped,  favour  the 
pubdic  with  an  account  of  this  process, 
aod  of  its  chief  results. 

Observatiom,  lliis  discovery  of 
professor  Leslie,  is  of  the  greatest 
iipportance,  if  the  facts  stated  of  it 
are  correct;  which  from  the  connec- 
tions the  editor  of  the  Phil.  Mag. 
is  known  to  have  with  Edinburgh  is 
extremely  probable.  For  a  method 
of  freezinjg  water  without  any  eipeHdi" 
ture  qf  materiaU  by  a  simple  ap- 
paratus, must  afford  a  never  failing 
aod  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh 
water  at  sea,  and  thereby  save  much 
stowage  in  ships,  contribute  extreme- 
ly to  the  health  and  comfort  of  sea* 
men  on  long  voyages,  and  render  the 
operation  of  blockading  enemies*  ports, 
on  which  much  <>f  our  security  de- 
pends, more  certain  and  eifectual. 

This  invention  will  aUo  be  of  great 
use  in  the  salt  works,  affording  a 
cheap  method  oi  brining  brine  to 
tbe  point  of  crystallization ;  the  ma* 
nufacture  of  nitre  wUI  also  experience  a 
similar  benefit;  as  will  all  chenucal 
processes  of  the  same  nature.  Aod 
by  its  use  tbe  concentration  of  spirits, 
und  of  vinegar,  may  be  performed 
more  readily,  aod  every  species  of 
didtiJation  piay  be  muUi  acccleidted. 


The  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
(jrom  a  discovery  so  perfect,  as  this 
is^nounced  to  be,  will,  it  is  hoped « 
excuse  this  notice  of  it,  preceding  its 
description,  contrary  to  the  usual 
order  of  this  depariment  of  the  mag- 
azine; but  it  must  be  owned  they  natural- 
ly occa^tion  sobie  doubts  whether  tiie 
Edinburgh  correspondent,  or  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Phil.  Mag.  may  not  have 
been  mistaken  in  his  assertion  of  thia 
great  degree  of  cold  being  produced 
xoilkout-any  expenditure  qf  materials, 

Ohsertations  on  the  Effects  qf  Ma^ne^ 

sia,  in  preventing  an  encreased  se  - 

cretion  (^  Uric  acid t  by  Mr,  IV,  F. 

Brande.  PhiL  Mag,  xxxvi.  a. 

.    Mr.  Brandehas  in  this  paper  given 

farther  particukirs    of  ttie   success  of 

this  medicine  in  calculous  diseases,  of 

which  some  account  was   given  iu  a 

former  number. 

Four  cases  are  related  in  wh  ich 
magnesia  had  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects ;  after  the  alkalies  having  t>een 
tried  in  vain.  In  the  first  case  fifteen 
grains  of  magnesia  were  given  three 
times  a  day ;  in  the  second  case 
twenty  grains  night  and  morning;  in 
the  third  case  twenty  grains  every 
night  tlitt  first  period  of  taking  it, 
and  twenty  grains  "night  and  morning 
at  the  secoml  period.  Ihe  fourth 
case  being  very  remarkable  from  the 
magnesia  imving  given  great  relief  in 
the  gout,  as  well  as  in-  the  disease 
it  was. intended  to  remove,  is  selected 
for  insertion  at  large. 
CASE  4. 
A  gentleman  aged  fifty  six,  after 
recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  voided  constantly  a  large  qoan- 
tlty  of  mucus  in  his  urine,  a  symp- 
torn  which  he  liad  never  before  no. 
ttced.  There  was  aho  occasionally, 
abundance  of  red  sand,  cansisting 
uriiicipally  of  uric  acid,  but  he  never 
had  voided  a  calculus,  ii  is  stomach 
was  uncommonly  weak,  he  wasotteii 
affected  with  the  heartburn,  and  au 
almost  constant  }>ain  in  iiit  neiali- 
bourhood  of'tlie  right  kidney,  lie 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  auil  other  spirituous 
medicines,  trom  a  belief  that  the 
pain  in  hi;}  right  side  aio;ie  trom  tiie 
gout  in  his  stomach. 

lie  had  already   attempted  to  use 
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ftie  alfcaKct^  which  tiid  prodoced  ti^ch 
•unpl«tsant  sensations  ia  the  fctoniftch» 
tiitt  he  cmild  noC  be  preraiteU  *on 
•to    try  them  agaiii  In  any  form. 

Under  these  circiimstanres  Iterea^ 
dily  ftcxeited  t«  m  new  phn  or  tre^t- 
'in«ot  He  was  direeted  to  omk  the 
use  of  S|>H-itito«is  inrdiciDet,  and  to 
take  twenty  giaias  of  magnesia  three 
timet  a  day  in  water,  btit  this  ope- 
i^ing  too  powerlaUy  i^n  the  bowela^ 
the  same  quantity  oi  magnesia  was 
.taken  twice  a  day  only,  wjth  an  aiU 
dition  of  tive  drops  of  lauclannm  to 
.eadi  dote. 

This  plan  was  pursued  withont  in- 
lermitsron  for  three  weeks,  and  he 
neceived  consi(ieraMe  benefit,  as  far 
•«s  conrerne<l  ti>e  state  of  the  stomach, 
%n6  pain  in  the  neffios  of  the  kidne}-. 
'i  he  ufme^  which  was  eioantined  ouce 
*A  wcd&,  was  also,  on  the  wbote  hn- 
sroved;  but  it  occasidually  deposit- 
icd  a  Tcry  copiouv^sediment,  consisting 
-of  uric  acid,  with  a  Yanable  pro* 
t portion  of   mucous  secretion.    . 

After  9  tuither  continuance  of  the 
dose  of  magnesia  for  three  weeks, 
•the  urine  was /iften  much  loaded  with 
•nrk;  acid  and  mucus;  but  these  ap- 
pearances, which  before  the  use  of  the 
.magnesia  wtrre  contiiiua),  are  now  only 
.occasional,  so  thflt  the  dispotition  to 
form  a  reunndant  quantity  of  uric  acid 
ilmuch  dimimshed  :  it  is  also  deserving 
of  remark,  {UslX  t/itrt  ka$  not  been  the 
giightest  gymptam  ttf  gtmt  ironv  tiie 
ftime  of  Uie  last  attack^  which  is 
more  than  a  year  back,  a  lon^  in^ 
terval  o(  ease  than  the  patient  has 
experienced  for  the  last  six  veatfs. 
'.  He  has  now  disconthiued  the  re^ 
%]i  lai*  use  of  tlie  magnesia ;  but  ou  per- 
•eeiving  any  unpleasant  sensation  in 
the  stumattb,  he  returns  to  it  for  a 
.week  or  ten  days,  and  then  again 
kaves  it  otf'. 

Mr.  jBmnde  tried  theelTectt  on  the 
•urine  of  v«iriotis  doses  of  sub  carbo- 
nate of  Soda,  with  an  excess  of 
carbonic  icid,  of  potash,  of  lime,  of 
ma^ae^^ia,  and  of  caibonic  acid  t  from 
which  it  appeared  thaf  the  lime  n»d 
very  little  effect,  either  in  the  forns 
of  chalk,  or  lime  water,  that  tlie  car«> 
i>onic  acid  (  which  was  found  to  be 
%^y  grateful  to  the  stomach  )  cau- 
-aed'tUe  phosphates  to  be  voKkd   ia 


aokitioo  <in  the  urioe;  •  but  when  il 
was  left  off  at  any  tune,  tliey  were 
voided  in  the  form  of  white  sand, 
that  the  alkalies  occasioned  too  copi- 
jbt%  and  sudden  a  precipitation  of  the 
phoaphates;  and  that  tne  magneiia, 
even  ii»  very  laagt  doses,  n^Ubcr  pfw« 
duced  so  rapid  an  efibet  on  tbewrine, 
-nor  so  co|^KMis  a  sepamtioo  of  the 
phosphates,  as  the  alkalies  did  i  and 
on  this  its  value  as  a  medictsie  in 
calcutous  disorders  seems  mntenatty 
to  depend. 

JJriectH  Htmp. 
A  species  of  hemp  manatetufed 
from  the  leaves  of  a  particular  kind 
t>f  pnira,  which  alxMinds  in^  8iena 
Leone,  ami  its  neighbourhood,  has 
beef»  recently  sent  to  Enf^tand;  and 
being,  made  into  cord,  subjected  to 
•experimeots  calculated  to  naoeftain 
its  strength,  as  compared  with  the 
^an>e  length  an<l  weight  of  coeinMD 
hempen  oord,  the  lesult  was  very 
4Kitislactory,  it  being  found  that  hempen 
-cord  broke  with  a  weight  ot  43  pounds 
and  three  ^f^bs,  while  the  Afikaa 
cord  did  not  give  way  to  k^ 
weight  than  53  pounds  two  fif^ 
•makiitg  a  difference  iti  fcvour  of  the 
latter  of  10  pounds  in  43  pounds. 

An  account  of  the  Method  ff  Mamh 
Jacturing  Sait  at  Momiiert,  in  tki 
Department  r*f  Mom  Biane.  Bf 
M,  hefthicTt  Mine  Evginctr, 

Jottrm^l  Dm  Afiver. 
Continued  from  p.  148,.  Ko.  JXV. 
1  he  brine  that  runs  sdoog  the  ropci 
speedily  evaporates,  and  leaves  os 
them  a  crystalline  depositioti^  of  mo* 
vtate  of  soda  which  encreases  contf- 
nually.  In  very  fine  weather,  a 
boiling  mifll  yieid  all  iu  salt  in  12  of 
16  hours ;  in  general  97  boiliafB  are 
|>asfed  in  45  davs.  By  thattmnette 
ropes  are  coatecf  very  thick,  so  as  (» 
be  sometimes  0.06  metres  (24  hi.) 
in  dianieter ;  tliey  are  then  stripped 
of  tiieir  sak,  which  operation  is-caUed 
abmtme^  or  a  fall  of  salt.  A  smsfi 
and  very  simple  machine  is  used  fa 
this  purpose,  which  has  the  advas- 
lagc  of  stripping  46  ropes  at  oner. 
It  is  fotmed  ol  a  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  as  an  axis  to  a  lii|^ 
puUcy  cut  iu  halt,  so  a»  to  fonn  t 
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•etiiictfple  otUj*  This  axis  Uicns  in 
a  rectaiigular  fiaoie,  aad  is  furnished 
with  iron  plaUn.  The  machine  is 
boisteci  to  the  top  of  the  shed  by 
meaiK  of  a  moveable  roller.  The 
priacipai  piece  is  then  placed  be- 
tween t«o  rows  j^  ropes,  and  iwq 
men-  rock  it  from  side  to  side  by 
drawiog  alternately  the  tope  that  runs 
over  the  pulley »  while  at  the  same 
XUne  they  .  permit  the .  machiiie  to 
desoeod  slowly.  The  salt  on  the  ropes 
being  shut  in  between  the  frame  and 
the  axis  armed  with  iron,  is  brokea 
by  the  shocks,  and  falls  on  the  Aoor 
ol  tjie  shed.  If  any  remains  in 
some  places,  a  workman  beats  it  olf 
with  a  tool  which  aUp  serves  to  clear 
the  top  of  the  ropes  where  the  ma* 
chine  cannot  be  raised  on  account 
pf  the  roofing.  Ihey  make  from 
one  to  three  ^lls  in  a  year  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  When  it  rains 
there  is  scarcely  any  evaporation,  and 
(he  sbed  is  kept  closed  by.  means  of 
the  blinds  which  are  rolled  up  in 
^nfi  weatKfr..  It  is  because  (he  rope 
shed  was  oci^ioatly  constructed  for 
i\\c  purpose  of  evaporjiting  the  satu- 
rated brine  firom  the  boilers,  that 
pumps  pould  not  be  used  to  raise 
tiie  brine,  it  was  feared  that  the  salt 
crystallizing,  in  the  pipes  would  em- 
barrass tl)e  motion. of  the  pistons. — 
l*he  salt  iirom  the  ropes,  aud  that 
Which  crystalirzes  in  the  cisterns  is 
collected  ii^to  a  storehou^  used  for 
Uiat  purpose  only. 

In  every  boilmg  a  deposit  sticks  to 
Ihe  bottom  of  tlie  boilers,  wbicn 
comes  froii^  the  ^kelot  that  is  not 
entirely  taken  away^ ,  and  from  the 
cTaporation  of  some  portion  of  the 
brine  in  contact  with  the  iron  plate 
and  more  strongly  cheated  th4n  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid.  Every  12 
or  15  boilingSt  this  sediment  U 
knocked  off  by  means  of  a  ham-? 
9»er,  and  heaped  up  in  the  yard 
under  the  name  of  <  {ccmUe$}  scales. 
Ube  thicker  these  scales  are,  the  more 
the.  boilers  are  injured  by  the  fire. 
The  bottom  gets  hotttart  dilates  uu'> 
iiquaUy,  becomes  uneven  and  lre<4uettt- 
1^  crucks,  so  that  tlte  br'ne  runs  in* 
to  the  hre«  When  the  workman  per- 
ceives this,  he  encreases  the  heat  uu- 
der  the  crack,  that  the  expansion  of 
the  metal  may  ^lote  the  crack ;   but 


if  this  does  not  suffice,  it  is  stopped 
by  means  of  small  bags  filled  With 
quicklime  put  into  the  boiler. 

I  he  mother  waters  are  all  conveyed 
into  a  single  cistern,  where  they  are 
left  the  whole  wiirter  without  being 
touched.  They  deposit  three  di^r- 
ent  sediments  successively,  the  last 
of  which  is  crystalliseil  sulptuite  of 
soda  (Glauber^s  salt)  nearly  piire. — 
'ihis  is  taken  away  at  the  l>«ginniiig 
pf  .spring,  and  deposited  iit  a  sepa- 
rate warehotise,  along  with  such  pieces 
of  the  same  salt  as  they  can  pick 
out  from  the  other  sediment-  'I  he 
cistern  is  then  eitfptied  and  the  con- 
tents flung  away. 

As  to  the  schelotSf  tltey  are  iking 
into  the  yard  of  the  boUing  houses, 
where  they  form  considerable  heaps, 
of  which  no  use  is  made.  That 
whicl)  is  last  ibrmed  is  the  only  part 
of  them  that  i^  collected,  and  put 
aside  along  with   the  scales. 

The  salt  works  do  not  work  up 
all  tlie  brine  yielded  by  tlie  springs. 
In  the  winter,  Ihe  smallest  spring  is 
sufficient,  because  the  graduation  goes 
on  very  slow,  and  the  sheds  v^ill 
scarcely  keep  two  boiters  in  use,  and 
even  these  are  sometimet»  slopped. — 
in  summer  the  ev^poratioh  goe^i  ou 
quicker,  so  that  all  the  four  boiler?^ 
are  in  almost  cunstaot  use ;  aod  the 
the  small  spring  not  furnishing  suf- 
ficient water,  some  of  the  brine  from 
the  larger  ones  is  bruuglit  into  u»e; 
but  even  in  the  root-t  favourable  wea. 
tlier,  not  one  fourth  ol'  tlie  brine  is 
worked  up. 

'Ibe  uood  used  far  fool  is  a  mix- 
ture of  larch  and  iir,  barked  and 
cut  in  lengilis  of  between  1.2  and 
1-3  metres,  which  are  split.  In  ge- 
neral it  requirts  50  steres  lor  a  boilir^g 
iu  summer,  and  as  far  as  68  in  win- 
ter when  the  air  is  cold,  moist,  and 
raiiy. 

Tne  following  experiment  was  made 
in  the  sotnnifr  of  the  year  i3,  and 
alt  the  substances  wei^h«:d  with  gre^t 
tare. 

Substances  Consumed. 
4690  myriagianimes  of  brine  at  20^ 
hydrvm.    containmg   1050    pf    sahac 
matters. 

50   steres  of  wood,  viz.  25  for  tlie 

Ecparatory  boiling,   aud  25  tor  coi- 
siuig  the.  salt.  .  . 
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S4  of  8C helot 
coiitaiiiiog 
'rPO  of  salt. 
*2  [  uf  iicales. 
61  of  inuther  ? 
water.      { 


Products. 

V  34  of  saliae  8ubstaDce$. 

790 
21 

20 


865. 
185. 


1060. 


collected. 
lobU 


ThiV  loss  is  greater  than  In  actual 
tractlde,  the  scales  were  calcined  be- 
iQie  they  were  weighed,  and  the  mo « 
fher  water  tfould  uot  be  accurately 
toirected. 

Esida  boiling  produces  in  tiie  rope 
shed,    Od    a    medium,     17^0    m^ria- 

Srammes  (17  ton)  of  salt,  viz.  I&JO 
eposited  on  the  rope^,  and  100  in 
the  boiler.  But  this  salt  is  much 
purer  (Ian  that  made  by  boiling,  and 
the  mother  water  is  more  in  quantity! 
the  common  fall  of  salt  is  13,000 
luyriagrammes  (150  ton)  of  salt. 

I'he  annual  produce  is  from  4  to 
5000  rtiyriagr.  (scores  of  lbs.)  of 
schelot,  or  the  rakings :  from  2500 
to  3000  of  scales  that  stick  to  the 
boilers,  70,000  of  salt  collected  in 
the  boilers,  and  30,000  from  the  rope 
sheds,  and  from  9  to  10,000  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  Glaul>cr*s  sait,  be- 
bides  the  inother  water. 

The  faggots  in  the  sheds  No«  1 
and  2  are  chapged  every  three  years, 
as  they  become  rotten  m  that  time, 
and  the  sheds  themselves  are  obliged 
to  undergo  a  thorough  repair  t\ktty 
5  or  §  jears. 

The  taggois  in  No.  3  become  so 
thickly  coaled  in  J  or  4  years  that 
tliey  muat  be  changed ;  bot  the  wood- 
work  becomes  coated  wiih  sulphate 
»f  lime,  wiiich  preserves  it. 
'  'I  he  faggots  in  No.  4  are  Useful 
for  a'  longer  period  ;  it  is  said  that 
they  would  last  more  thai^  18  years 
if  the  brine  were  constantly  gradua- 
ted up  to  14*. 

30,000  faggots  are   used  annually, 
uMch  co»t  75  fr.   per  thousand. 
Ub  bt  Continued, 

On  the  €aHSfs  and  pretention  of  the 
Curl  in  Poiatoe»,  from  papers  b§ 
Mr.  IViUiom  Hollins. 

Tntt's.  Hoc.  Arh,  No,  a. 
The  first  causae  of  the  curl  in  p^ 


tatoes  must  be  traced-  to  the  inmaef 
in  which  the  seed  was  raised  in 
^he  pieceding  year.  If  the  potatoes 
be  set  late  't\  the  season,  that  is  from 
ihe  mi  Idle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June,  in  a  rich  soil  wcil  manured, 
having  a  southern  aspect ;  and  if  the 
summer  should  be  hot  and  dry,  till 
(we  will  suppose)  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  the  blow  of  the  plants 
has  fallen  otf,  then  the  seed  will  be 
exhausted  in  feeiling  the  plant  only, 
and  Very  lew  potatoes  will  appear, 
hhoulfl  t(^  ^eatner  now  become  moist 
and  genial,  the  plants  especially  if 
they  should  be  earthed,  will  blow 
afreiih,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  very 
large  potatoes  may  yet  be  produc- 
etl. 

'ITiese  potatoes  are  perfectly  fit  for 
Uf»e  as  food ;  but  as  they  were  pro* 
duced  from  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
after  the  seed  itself  was  exhausted, 
they  will  be  defective  in  moisture  and 
Vegetative  power,  ami  the  plants 
v,\\\c\\  proceed  from  them  the  follow* 
ing  year  will  be  found  to  be  ciirU 
ed. 

TRe  curl  may  be  produced  without 
manure  or  earthing-  provided  the  po« 
tatoes  be  sown  (at  the  einl  of  May) 
thi<k  together,  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
covered  with  fern,  or  other  Utter 
before  the  plants  appeaur.  llie  rain 
rots  the  fern  or  litter,  and  enables 
it  to  penerate  to  the  roots ;  and  the 
plants  are  forced  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  to  a  second  growth,  and 
blov^.  I'he  seed  thus  raised  produced 
plants  that  were  curled. 

The  lorcing  potatoes  by  cultiva- 
tion as  above  described,  the  author 
linds  to  i>e  the  cause  of  the  curl, 
both  from  his  own  experiments,  re-^ 
peated  tor  several  yean  succestivelv^ 
and  alio  from  tbe  cA>servations  be 
made  on  the  practice  and  ill  success 
of   his  neighbours. 

Both  healthy  and  curled  plants  may 
be  raised  from  the  same  potatoe  ia 
the  tdlowmg  manner. 
-  Dig  up,  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, some  potatoes  raised  as  abbve 
described.  Among  tlie  largest  wiH 
be  found  some,  that  have  in  ditfeient 
polls,  Oirtereiu  degrees  of  moisttire, 
the  least  at  the  butt,  and  the  xaoki 
at  the  cruwn  end,  the'  quantity  oi 
iiivisiure   gradually    encreasmg   6oai 
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the  bott  to  the  crown ;  take  one  set 
irom  the  crown,  and  another  froni  the 
butt ;  the  former  will  produce  a 
beaithjr,  the  latter  *a  curled,  plant.-^ 
'J*he  curl  producing  potatoes  are  also 
observed  to  be  drier  both  before  and 
after  boiling,  and  are  boiled  in  a 
shorter  time. 

The  mode  qfprexfenting  the  curl  in    , 
Poiaioes. 

The  folloving  directions  for  cultU 
mating  potatoes,  designed  for  seed  (Ibc 
which  «loDe  they  are  intended)  duly 
obierved,  wiU  e^ectually  prevent  the 
curl ;  as  Co^nd  by  various  and  re« 
peated  experiment^  made  with  great 
care  and  attention  for  seven  years. 

I1ie  best  time  of  setting  is  Irom. 
the  beginjiing  of  April  to  the  tiM" 
die  of  May ;  make  rid^  a  yard 
asunder,  pui  the  manure  hrst.into  the 
trench,  and  with  moderatlpo  ;  set  tlie 
potatees  in  a  triangular  formt  five  or 
ax  inches  asunder ;  cover  them  with 
the  soil  to  the  thickness  of  five  or 
six  inches,  'lliere  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  laying  on  too  much  of  the 
Mil:  the  deeper  the  sets  are,  the 
better  will  they  be  protected  fitnn 
tiie  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  if  the 
season  shottJtp  be  dry.  1  his  distance 
of  five  or  six  inches  is  so  imaii  as 
tQ  prevent  the  pUtnts  growing  too 
rfUik,  and  yet  suiticient  for  each  of 
tliem  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and. 
the  air. 

Secondly,  When  they  have  grown 
19  tbe  height  .of  .  six  or  seven  inches 
above  the  ground,  you  must  not  earth 
tbem,  as  is  the. usual  practice.  Yom 
must  take  away  the  weeds,  and  may . 
driw  a  little  mould  to  them  ;  but 
yop  must  be  careiul  to  do  tins  be- 
fore the  blossom  bud  appears>  ^%hich 
is  generally  about  the  end  of  Juoe. 
Ifiey  wilt  now  require  no  farther 
care  excepting  ^l>at  of   weeding. 

'rhe  author  is  of  opinion  that  early 
setting  is  advantageous,  on  account 
of  the  greater  chai>ce  of  early  rain, 
^ich  will  be  very  bepeficial  \o  ihe 
plants  if  the  summef  should  be  dry. 
tty  this  process  the  plants  will  be 
healthy  ;  the  youQg  potatoes  will  be 
formed  in  due  season ;  they  will 
grow  gradually  ;  the  plant  will  lipen 
and  die  in  due  ■  time,  and  will  not 
^  ^^ed  into  a  ^ecoiMl^grovith    by 


the  rain  which  may  fall  in   Septem« 
ber. 

'llie  sap  being  thus  left  in  the  po. 
tatoe,  it  becomes  a  seed  endued  with 
an  unimpaired  perfecHnegetalive  pow. 
er;  and  the  plants  which  are  raised 
from  them  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  tJie  curl.  The  pota* 
toes  may  be  dug  as  soon  ^  they 
can  be  liandled  without  crusliijig  the 
peel,  that  is  about  the  end  0^'  6ep« 
lember. 

Sound  potatoes  are  produced  with 
the  greatest  certainty  from  earth  that 
has  been  pared  and  burned.:  the 
soil  thus  prepared  is  well  suited  to 
the  growth  ot  |X)t|itoes.  In  this  they 
grow  ffradually,  and  are  not  forced 
beyond  their  natural  si^ ;  in  doubt* 
ful  seed,  it  is  safest  to  plant  the  smal- 
lest potatoes  phoie, 

llie  soil  tlie  most  likely  to  prrv- 
duce  the  curl,  as  that  >|^hich  is  rich 
in  itself,  much  mamired,  and  which 
has  a  southern  aspect  In  other  si- 
tuations, where  the  soil  is  not  rich, 
and  the  garden  is  cold,  eiiher  from- 
its  being  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
e;cposed  to  the  north,  the  curl  has^ 
not  yet  appeared,  l^his  is  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  theory  recited;  lor 
where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  si*, 
tyation  cold,  the  plants  cannot  be 
forced  into  a  second  growth  by  earth* 
in^  and  manure. 

The  author  does  not  mean  to  dis<. 
suade  those  who  are  anxious  to  raise 
large  crops  for  immediate  use,  from 
earthing,  and  manuring  to  tlie  utmost  • 
extent ;  he  only  cautions  then  against 
using  potatoes  so  raised,  for  seed. 
By  earthing  and  manuring,  doubtlessly 
large  crops  of  large  potatoes  will  be 
raised,  perfectly  good,  as  food,  but 
imperfect  as  seed ;  for  the  vegetative 
power  will,  be  impaired  by  this  forC" 
ing  cultivation.  Hence  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  every  prudent  cultivator 
to  allot  a  portion  of  his  potatoe  field 
to  the  raising  of  seed  potatoes.  And 
if.  the  directions  given,  be  followed, 
the  author  has  not  the  least  doubt 
of  success ;  at  least  he  is  certain  the  . 
curl  will  not  make    its    appearance. 

For  the  above  commuaicution  tho 
Society  of  Arts  voted  the    author   a 
premium  often  pounds,  stnd  in  the  fot« . 
lowing  year  they  voted  him  ten.  guineas 
mqre,  .for    a  more    enlarged    p#pcf 
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oo  tlie  tame  subject,  itontr.nirig  the 
particulars  of  the  experiments  fnm 
vrlience  tbefontgoing  tnkretiGes  were 
<krawR« 

In  this  second  paper  Mr.  Uolliiis 
contrcivertB  tlie  opinion  that  pktiitng 
trequently  iu  the  avine  ^ruond  pro^ 
duces  the  curl ;  he  reootnmends  again 
small  potatoes  for  seKi,  and  to  cott-f 
iimi  his  directions  for  pfreveiitiag  tko 
curl,  sutcs  the  -mao^nient  whicti 
vill  infallibly  produce  curly  potatoes/ 
which  is  to  pkuit  in  June,  not  very 
thick  in  Ibe  rows,  manure  weil;i 
earth  them  at  ttie  usual  line,  and 
do  it  repeatedly  once  b  fourteen- 
days,  two  or  three  times ;  let  nothing 
browse  them  tiU  the  end  of  October, 
and  whei»  dog,  pick  the  largest  and 
preserve  tor  seed,  and  if  the  season 
permits,  there  will  be  a  plesiCifui  crop: 
ef  qurkd  potaA<>e6,  »  procees  the  re- 
verie of  this,  such  as.  that  bdbre^ 
directed,  will  of  course  be  the  beat^ 
to  prevent  the  curl. 

A  third  premVuoa  of  ten  guineas 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hull  ins  a  year 
after  the  last  tnentioned,  for  a  tlnrdi 
comnninication  relative  to  preveBtii^ 
the  carl,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
mnth  vol.  of  the  same  work.  'Ibe 
principal  novelty  which  it  contains  is' 
the  following  method  lor  distinguishnig 
potatoes  proper  for  seed  from  those 
likely  to  produce  a  cwrted  crop. 

•'in  cutting  potatoes  for  sets,  *  care 
should  be  tbken  not  to  cot  them 
entirely  through ;  but  when  the  knife 
has  penetrated  to  about  the  half,  the 
other  lialf  should  be  broken  off.  By 
iht«  operation  you  may  uadersand 
whether  the  potatoehas  proper  vege- 
tative power  or  not ;  if  tlie  knife  enters 
eajiily,  and  the  po^atoie  breaks  oif 
soft,  then'  it  is  lit  for  seed;  but 
ff  on  the  contrary  y  the  -knile  enters 
«rith  some  ditlicultyr  and  the  potatoe 
liretkfr  otf  harsh  and  roughs  though 
it  may  nut  appear  to  want  sap,  yet 
ifc  is  void  of  proper  vegetative  power, 
pud  unfit  for  seed ;  for  if  planted,  it 
w»H  either  remain  whole  in  the  grmmd 
%i\\  dug,  or  produce  a  eompli^at 
furled  crop.  Howeye?  if  made  use  ' 
of  88  fi>od,  it  will  boil  some  minutes 
sooner,  and  eat  drier  and  more  ffiejity- 
than  a  sound  potatoe." 

'He  also  gives  son>e  account  of  his 
wrperifpcc  ^  tbe  soit  bfbi  for   po- 


taftoci;  *'mtt   hemy  mU*l»^kajt,\ 
wiH  starve  and  rot  tbem,  and  a  sb«rp  I 
soil,    where   tliere .  is    not    suftcteot 
mould    to    protest   them-  from    the 
scorchiag  4)eal  of  the    sun,    will  dry 
•p  their vettetativt  power;  camchookl 
also,  be .  taken  not  to  plant    them  is 
unprepared  ground,    with    fresh   wi»^ 
nure,  for  he  has  fouiKi    by  repotteti 
exjjericnce,    that   fresh  manure    is*  a 
great   detriment  to  the   poutoe,  ami 
will  in  sdme  soils  even  cause  a  sound 
plaot  to^  ctifl,     and*  if  the  plants  mtif 
the  least  ifnaoand  'will  cause  the  wliol^ 
crop  to^  curl,  bec&use  the  h<^  of  the 
manure  dries  uptbe  vegetative  pow-' 
er.     Tlie-  grounA  should  be  plowed  np^ 
in  the  beginning  of  Jeniiarv>  and  in  w 
month's  time,  or  sooner  if  the  wea- 
ther permits,  should  be  harrowad,  and' 
be  roamired  well  on  the;  ^urfi^ce,  ifafen' 
ploughed  m,  and   let  to  tie    tHl   the 
middle  of  April,  then  ploughed  and 
lurrowed,  ridged  up,  and  pmted.'* 

Mr-  Uolllns  concludes  with  stating' 

the  following*  three   principal    causes 

a   the  curr  ' 

'  Firs*,  1  he  curl  arises, '  from    poia- 

toes  being  forced   by    cultivation  to 

overgrow  their  power  for  vegetation.' 

Secondly,    From    tiieir    vegetative 

pow«r    tieing  drifid    up  .in    sliallow 

soil  b}    the  scorching  heat  of  the  son. 

Thir<lly,  Front  their  being  exposed 

too  King,  after  they  are  cut  into  sets, 

before  they  are  planted. 

Several  certiticates  accompany  Mr. 
Hollins'  papers,  df  the  invariable  free- 
dom of  the  seed  potato^,  sold  by  hinri, 
from  tiie  cuii,  and.  of  the  numerous  - 
iniitanccs  in  whiich  they  had  been 
tried. 


Observation,    1'he    knowk*dge    of 
means  fer  preventing  a  fetal    mease 
m  a  vegf tatyle  that  farms  the  prime 
article  of  «^od  of  the    population    «f 
Ireland,  is  cettahily  of  the    first    im«  ' 
pertance,  and  tiiei^ore  the  foregoing 
information  on  the  subject*  has   been 
compiled  tor  this  magazine  from  se- 
veral  papers    published  at   different 
times  by  Mr.  HoltkM,  who  te«msto 
have  i^iven  the  btit  account  of   Ihil 
disease  of  any  ytt  made  [Hiblic,  aud  ' 
whose  directions  fer  preventing  it  are 
ckar  and  simplo,  easy  of  execution ; 
according  to    numerous    testimonies, 
perl^tiy  effirclual}  and  though  |oitu;.  * 
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ttmt  p«blitlN4  ^tre  w  evcrj  rtaaon 
to  believe,,  few  ifny  M  the  raacUrs 
fli  tkis  aerk  afe  aoquMled  wkb  Ikein. 
liv?  curi  hat  bom  attributed  b)  tome 
to  ikd  sftme  principley  wbich  causes 
the  decay  of  grafted  fruit  trees*  and 
who  therefore  assert  that  potatoes  rt« 
J^Dire  to  be  renewed  from  aaua^ 
seed  at  certain  iDter%»U»  as  fniit  trees 
do:  bul  this  opinion  ^eems  to  |be 
ddoneous,  because  (Ueinost  of  those 
ve  now  i^ie  have  4>eea  prapagatfd 
bom  the  buibs  successively  since  ibe 
jev  1681^  ^wiien  tbey  weie  irtt  m- 
trodooed  tiere»  without  any  apparent 
ddvioratioii,  few  havwiglieen reused: 
ftoQ  tbeaeed  but  lor  experiment, 
beiides  this  there  is  AOthiog  similar 
in  the  two  cises ;  graftiM  is  aTtofetber 
aa  artificial  process,  aud  only  con* 
^em  the  Mem  of  Ibe  plant ;  the 
propagation  by  tbe  bulb  is  oo  tlte 
CQfitraty  tbe  work  of  uature,  and 
tbe  plant  ^)>coduGe(l  seeoa  in  every 
ropect  of  tbe  same  kxtA  as  tiKt  from 
the  teed,  tbe  bulb  appearing  to  be 
oothiog  more  than  a  seed  on  a  large 
loleb  predtieed  in  a4lierent  manner, 
kiog  tumisbed  lilte  the  seed,  with  a 
bnaaceoua  nidfMfer  the  nourisbmeat 


•f  tbeyouilg  plait,  of  \vhlchthe  ni. 
dtmenu  are  equally  found  in  both. 

It  miglit  setrm  to  be  rather  prema* 
lore  to  gi^  dircctioos  about  seed  po- 
tatoes at  ttiis  season  of  the.  year,  but 
it  is  dtfring'  the  winter  tliat  the  ap- 

rmtion  of  the  present, crop  roust 
made  to  iu  diflereiit  Ubcs,  and 
those  best  for  %e^^  be  seJectea :  aud* 
1^  ttigiiining  to  do  thU  from  tiie  first, 
^chsort  will  be  applied  most  bene* 
ictally,  th«t  very  large  potatoes  wilf 
be  tMed  as  food,  being  totally  unfit 
for  setsy  from  the  foregoing  state* - 
meot,  tbe  mealy  potatoes  wiU  also  be 
appbed  to  tbe  same  use,  and  the  smaller 
sort  of  a  waxy  and  soft  substaace  be 
alone  reserved  for  seed.  It  is  also  of 
Use  to  im^ess  as  soon  as  posbible  on 
the  muiits  of  cultivators,  the  ad^an* 
tage  of  preparing  the  ground  in  time  for 
tbe  early  planting  ot  those  uitended  to 
be  raitied  lor  seed  next  year  in  tbe  • 
naaooeritowdarecled  by  Mr  Holltns, 
ab  well  as  the  beneficial  elfect  so 
strongly  sliown  by  him  of  cultivating 
the  pt^toes  int«udeil  for  seed  In  tb^tt 
totaUy  different  manner  from  thoae 
intended  for  food,  to  communicate 
which  is  the  deitign  of  this  paper. 
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fla^DS  intersected  ^y  a  narrow  fr!tb, 
Abbor  each  other,, Mounta^is  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who'  had  else 
Like   ktiidred  drops  been    mingled  into 

one. 
Sfteth6re  is  lieed  of  tocial  intercourse, 
Btnetoler^e  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid. 

Between  the  nations." ^ 

' — r-r-".  There  short*  tto  peac^    ^ 
Aid  bceihrem  in  tfalamity  should  Une.** 

CoWPBt* 

IN  an  ^association  (&r  literary  purpo- 
•esthe  writer  who  for  the  time 
ho^  the  pen,  aod  acts  as  the  minis- 
tef  of  the  political  departtneot,  does 
DQk  necessarily  sink  his.  own  iadMirt- 
(duality,  or  merge  into  the  mere  scribe ; 
be  has  a  riabt  to  express  opinio<kf> 
wHich  may  ^ffer  from  those  of  son\e 
^  "hn  collea^oet^  and  is  not  bound 
to  wppreiis  h}s  ovn  in  condescensioD 
(o  tlie  opinions  of  others.  He  in 
such  a  case,  howeyer,  sbould  express 
hit  sentinients,  so  as.  to  show  they 
^  on  his  own  authority  ;  and  to  ex- 
onerate the  carp*  be  must  lay  aside 
^  royal  style,  and  let  we  and  our 
appear  less  trequentiy  in  his  compo* 
utioii.  -Ihe  riffbts  of  tree  discussion  are 
(bus  preserved,  and  it  It  open  tp  his 
colleagues  aod  others  to  express  op- 
P«ite  sentiments,  for  it  it  hoped  that 
the  pages  of  the  fielfost  Magazine 
•HI  ever  generally  be  open  to  both 
(ides  of  every  important  question. 

The  writer  of  the  present  retrot- 
t^  feels  the    toiiegoiag  expUaalivi^ 


ncicess;^  ip  siihnriUing  ^%  opinio^ 
.  on  the  sqbject  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  which  now  rouses  so  many  in , 
Dublin  from  their  torpid  apathy,  and 
causes  .an   appearance    of     Ic^    pa- 
.  trioti^cn  to  tho:^  ^ho  }oojbiid  with  iii« 
diifereoce  oi)  the   baitf^ced    corrup* 
tion  expos^  ta  open. day  io  all    itt 
deforniity,  ip  t)^    inei^orable  inveati. 
gation  in  the  session  of   18(^.     Dub^ 
lin,  whe/^ce  this  roet^vr  pf  patriotism 
has  sudden)?  brojte    tpiip,  yras  then 
silent.    Sir  Francis    Burdett'^    stpig. 
gles  for  liberty  fm4  rtfarfi^    di,(J   ^t 
produce  oue   sVuipatl\etjc   movjen^en^ 
m  that  c>ty-    'i  hcse  jrepeuling  patriots 
do  not  ventore    to  go  deep  enough 
'  to  explore  the  ^causes  of  the  state  ojf 
iinexampied  distress  under  which  Ire- 
land suffers,  not    exclufively,  but  in 
common  with   the  rest   of    the   em* 
pire.     If  they  really  aim  to  deserve 
the  title    o|   true  p^riou,    let    theoi 
add  so  the  list  of  grievances  in  their 
petition,   ti)e    mighiy    source    of  all 
the  evili,  the  desir^iji'tive  war,  in  which, 
without  motive,  we  are  euRaged.    Let 
thein    rise  to    the    asserj.Lon  of    thif 
bold  truth,  *aad  then  they  would  dis- 
cover the  causes    which  paralyse  the 
trade  of  Britain,  as  w^l  as  of  Ireland. 
We  have  not  an  exojusive  right    tp 
complaint    We#uffer  only  a  poriioi^ 
of  the  general  calamity.     Tlie  unioi^ 
has  not  caused  the   stoppage  of   th^  , 
West  country  banks  ^    4*5^  not    lurc^ 
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guineas  almost  generaHy  to  ditappttr 
in  circulation,  or  p^oducf  ihe  baok* 
ruptcies  in  Loi«dou,  aod  other  parts  • 
of  Ebgl^uid,  equalling,  At  least,  the 
distressing  events  of  a  similar  nature 
in*  Ireland. 

,  Tlje  measures  by  which  ihe  union 
WdM  effected,  and  the  motives  of 
most  of  the  actors  iw  this  disgracefot 
ti'aiisaction,  art  justly  dtrseivii>g  of 
execiatloQ,  but  tlte  union,  considered 
abstractedly,  had  a  tendency  to  allay 
party  feuds,,  and  to  relieve  ii|i  from 
the  rough  riding  of  some  of.  our 
Irish  unprincipled  jockies^— 

if  we  may    be  allowed    to    speak 
impartially  of  the  dead,  in  wliat  res- 
pect have  we  to    re^gret  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament?    After 
thoy  repo?ered  fr^m  tiie  fit  of  patri- 
otism, into  wbiclf,    partly  Aroin  fear* 
and  partly  from    fashion    they    were 
led  in   1782il  what  \vus    thejr    subse- 
quent conduct }     Could    any  parlia- 
ment be  mere  obseouio^s  to  muii&tenal 
lettdiog  strings  ?  or  m  the  view  ot  sober 
ami  impsirti^    judgnient,   have   fh:ih 
afi^rs  l>eien  Worse  managed  in  the  last 
ten  years,  than    hi   the  period  from 
171J|0  to  1800.     National  vanity  may 
n^agoify  the  importance  of  a  resident 
partiaineht^  but  do   facts,  those    irre* 
KiStible  arguments,  Justify   the    asser- 
tion ?     DublinL  tt4-  mishapVn  and  dli- 
propoi-tioncd  nead  of  a  na^tion,  by  this 
and  other  causes,  rendered  feeble  and 
rickety,    may  complain    of  its    loss. 
The  perfuhien},  tlie  players,    the  re- 
tailers  of  siipordoiiles,  may  complain 
el   the    loss   of  their     trade,    4^^>** 
Club  hovise,'   that   convenient  Ipunge 
for    ic^islatorsi  waiting   fo^r    the    ca|l 
|0'      depid^      by     th^     un  weighed 
and  pxotii^ate    votes,  the  fate  of  iheir 
country^  niay  not  now  be*  so  cro\k  ded  ; 
but  tlie   merchants  of  Cwk.  Wat^^r* 
ford   and  BdfasC,     nay    pernaps    liie 
fltenerdb  importu)g  merdiaptsin  liublin, . 
feel  i^>   cfute  tp  bUme  tiie  union.* 

lo  a  fertsun  degree  parliauieutary 
rHoru^  has  been  introduced  into  ire- 
land,  iiiMi  though  tVon^  the  operaiK>n 
of  counteracting  (liauses,  this  abolition 
ot  roft^m  boroughs  produces  ^  ef- 
fect in  the  gf'ner^  scale  at  present^ 
jet  a  precedent  is  w%  ^ich  mighty 
under  u  change  of  cir^tunitatices,  be 
11^0  i|  Aod-  ttfrve  as  a  model  tor  «f* 
iircteiai  ^d  radical    reform.  '  lAcU-* 


tnations  aoaiftst  the  tuikm  have  the 
e6[ect  of  aiienattDg  tiie  rainds  oi'  tbc 
Irish  from  their  British  brethren. 
".Brethren  in  calamity  should  love," 
and  the  cause  of  complaint  is  not,  of 
Irish  against  British,  but  both  iMVe 
a  •  coiftinou  jcause  to  seek   •redress   of 

J  grievances,  common  to  both,  and  look 
or  a  riTorm  ei)U^ly  wanted  \rf  both. 
Tjiey  have  a  common  ground  of  just 
complaint,  and  a  common  nnn  to 
dread,  it  reform  is  too  long  delaved. 
U4Kler  such  circumstances  ■  instead  of 
the  distraction  of  local  and  exclosi^e 
politics,  the  united  cry  in  both  countries 
should  t)e>  NO  yacwtATiON,  wo  cor- 
ruption ;  %Q,VKL  RiGnra  to  all,  a»s> 

A  IICPORMBD  Rfe.PRb.SENTATlON. 

As  tills,  retrospect  ibrms  a  oon^-> 
pound  of  history  «hA  commeiit,  it  re* 
mains  to  be'staiedV  &  the  way  of 
Otstory,  that  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  citixensy  freemen  and  liceboMeri 
of  the  oity  of  Dublin  was  Hekt  *  on 
the  iSthinst.  Sir  James  Biddall,  Knf. 
High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
in  the  Chair  ;  hSr . Edward  ^>tanley,  the 
other  Sheriff,  having  dedined  to  joia 
in;  the  call  of  the  meeting ;  wIku 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  both  houses 
of  the  imperial  parltamcott  were  a- 
gret'd  to.  Ihe  resolutions  of  this 
meeting  will  be  recorded  among  the  do< 
cuments.  It  is  sai4  that  four  counties, 
Maath,  Mayo,  Kerry  and  Gal  way  are 
preparing  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
joming  ih  similar  mcasores. 

Causes  of  just  complaint  agirinsl 
the  adurii^tration  oC  public  alCiin 
in  Iretantf  since  the  period  of  the 
union  may  be  adduced  without  the 
difiiculty  ot  much  research.  But  there 
is  little  room  to  expect  better  conduct 
under  a  residoit  |»rliament  Public 
(benefits  wer^  promised  at  the  unioii. 
but  t^ey  were  Dot  realized.  The 
prom\<ies  of  statesmen  are  made  to 
deceive,  and  not  to  bf  fulfilled.  *«Tbe 
promiite  was  made  to  the  ear,  but 
broken  to  tb^  hope.*'  Catholic  eman. 
cipatipn>  tod  an  amehoraiaoa  of  the 
saltern  oftkhe%  the  greatest  grievance 
91  Iretondf -were  delusively  prMiused 
most  ]^robably  without  an  ii^cotiai 
^  tpltil  the  ^xpeotatioi).  Tliese  pro- 
mises have  Hot  been  kept;,  but  it  the 
union  had  mA  tadtt^n  place,  could  we 
reasonably  expect  that  these  meawics 
'  vi  ji^suoe.aud   ^und    pultcy  -noi^ 
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tuve  been  coiicedacl,    to  pacify   ami 
traoquilize  our  a>uotry'? 

Hm  a  baromet^  of  public  0{)iDtbo. 
and  of  the  change  wbicb  is  sHentty 
and  gradually  uJiitig  place,  it  niay* 
be  tttrted  that  lateW  at'  a  meting  of 
(be  fteehoklen  of,  GkMic^tershire  to 
|Hit  In  Domioatlon  &  candidate  for 
tiie  repr^entation  olf  that  cuuuty,  the 
tones  affeaed  to  profess  whigguh  priti- 
cipleiv  but  the  whigs  Conceited  oq  the 
other  hai)d|  so  as  to  express  their  en* 
mity  to  radical  refoitn,  and  botli  par- 
ties coalesced  in  pcactically  achnittiiig 
tlie  interferefice  of  peers  In  rfeiurning; 
rcpnoentativcs  to  ihift  bouse  of  o6n<- 
mons.  Sudi  t%  fi[^Q«iitty  the  state  of 
election  contents.  It  is  nierelya  Strug* 
|)e  betweefa  MStit^x  bi^iches  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  Ute  people  have  lit* 
tie  weigiit,  and  little  iht^feU  in  the 
c?eot 

'The  Itarrefet  has  been  to  much 
koelited  by  the  late  favourable  weather, 
as. to  aibrd  goodbopei  of  plenty,  and' 
tbequartem  lotif  has  been  lowerca3d.  in 
London,  lliesycophanb  of  power  have 
Dade  use  of  this  highly  favourable 
e&ang^,  to  abu^  those  who  entertain- 
ed reasonablie  fean  of  the  hai  vest — 
A  few  weeks  ago,  a|ljpcarance8  ^ere  ve- 
ry doubtful,  biU  theliite  Very  ^^  wca- 
tiier  has  decidedly  ttifiled  toe  scale  in 
f^Toor  of  abundance.  Still  the  harvest 
is  fcry  laie,  and  without  ijie  interven- 
tioQ  of  so  Ibug  a  serieis  Of  dry  weather* 
it  would  have  b^n  extremely  preca- 
rioQs. 

The  peceflslty  o^  retrenchmenl  \\\  the 
,  public  expenditure,  lit  now  be^nning  to 
be  generally  acknowledged.  Huskb* 
son,  a  man  well  versed  in  tl^  maste- 
ry of  finance,  in  his  speech  in  parii- 
accfeot  last  session,  made  some  Impor- 
tabt  di&coveri^  deseryidg  of  attention 
fttMn  his  abilities  and  practical  know- 
ledge, as  also  from  his  apparent  since- 
rity, of  whiiih>  as  a  pleuge  be  sta;ed 
that  he  resigned  his  Situation,  when  he 
found  the  present  ^'administration  vi/ere: 
determined  to  proce^  in  tne  system, 
which  be  described  ^  so  destructive. 

From  the*  speech  of  Mr.  Hu:ikis- 
•oa  in  the  hoi»i»  of  comntons  on  the 
war  estimate  of  the  ye^r,t(ie  following 
m^y  be  ittted  a»  bhf  declared  o- 
pini<^. — 

I.  1  hat  the  average  annual  expendi- 
^  es^ceieds  the  anoual  average  pub- 


lic ioicome  by  the  sum  of  21,000»000^ 
2.    1hat  the   charge  of  a  loan  of 
2l,a00,000/.  will  exccvd  the  stun    oC 
1,200,000/.  per  amiiim. 

i.  I'liat  taxation  on  oonsumption  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  no  new  or  ad- 
ditional  tax  can  be  productive  of  io- 
cYeased  revenue. 

4.  That  th^  dhreet  taxes  cannot  be 
rendered  tnore  p^oduaivc  than  they 
now>re,  withootl^ulatioQs  of  intole«x 
rable  severity. 
.5.  Ami  that  therefore  our  scale  <yf 
expenditure  must  be  reduced  2l,000» 
000/.  per  anntim,  merely  to  equalise  it 
with  b<i*incoine."         ^ 

The  several  committees  of  Inquiry* 
and  eo'mmid^ioners  of  accounts  are  alsa 
frbm  time  to  time  making  some  use- 
ful disooveries,  and  rakipg  up  the  ken- 
n^  of  corruption.  Hut  while  they 
aAy  cause  a  few  thovel-folls  to  be 
thh^n'out,  corruption  is  still  accumu* 
larirf^'by  Waggon  4oads.  The  drift  in 
appointthg  these  committees  appears 
nioiie  to  defeat  inquiries  which  could 
n6t  be  entirely  stifled,  than  to  make 
a  (borough- ^ing' search.  How  easily 
ministers  kre  satisfied,  ob  the  rubject 
of  retfenchilient,  may  appear  from  sojqo 
trifling  storings ,  announced  with'  great 
pomposity  in  the  ministerial  news-pa* 
pers  as  the  very  extent  of  safe  practi- 
cal Reform.  Some  cdmntissioners  were 
to  be' curtailed  in  an  aDowainceof  pub- 
lic breakfiasts  on  particular  days,  and 
fewer  i'ews{>apers  were  to  be  taken  in- 
td  public  offices  for  the  accommoda- 
tion oftheclejlis.  These  retrenchments 
so  far  as  they  go)  miy  be  well  enough, 
but  they  are  lob  itixigplBcant  to  %t  no- 
ticed, unless  the  pi-iiiciple  is  folfow<bd 
up».  Like  to  the  conduct  of  tke  socie- 
ty for  the  sirppresiiion  of  vice,  br 
whom  the  poorer  offender  is  punisbei^ 
while  the  hM^her  criminal  escapes,  the 
perqufsiies  of  the  clerks  are  curtailed* 
but  the  peculation  of  thie  heids  ofo(&r 
ces  remain.  "Mind,  mind^yourselves,'* 
is  the  general  watch- word  throuj^ 
ail  departments  of  the  state,  and  thug 
the  public  burdcn<^  are  increased— « 
TAere  is  a  fellowfeeltng  in  guilt,  an4  * 
few  are  snlliciently  cleau  haiulfd.them'f.  \ 
selves  to  detect  abuses  in  odiers. 

-^-^•«  ^xaoiijie  weU 

UU  lOtlk- A'hiie  hand  ;  the  ^^Ud  is  hanfljF 

clean— 
B6tb«;ie  mid  Ch^retiQ  i^^  SBfiitdl  sppears;  '. 

uigitisefi  Dy  v_j  v^v.'piit^  » 
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Uat  \th  it :  -be  bts 


^  A«Vb^'''^y  hiflistif— not  seldom  Mevp«,  .  ** 
T^ougb  r^^d^iit  hirrt  witnekS  of  rbe  v»roiifc ; 
HTbeii  ftft^sliould  str i ke,  fi€  *treitibirs,  a  nd 

»ei5-lTee,  -         <    ■ 

HfniAtfff  enslaved  b'V  terior.<Tf  the  band^". 
.  /  Aroonr^  the    <i<jcatne«t$    wilt «  ,Uer 
fMittd  sofix  cutioiH  ifist4Uo<»*<^  mii*^ 
*  iQtQiduct: -set  "fortli '  iii •  t w^    rq>optt  rei- 
pecting  th^  lipen  board.     FfUuse^tx^^ 

' iMit  tb«  miscooduct   of    C^^rJes 


previously  to  publication,  must  fm 
uoiier  the  review  of  a  licenser;  Alls! 

,  poor  Liberty!  it  what  country  of 
Kurope«,wiltaboq  ii^d  an  asylum  >-<^ 
1  he  trtft^iD  of  the  press  is  in  dan- 
ger  of  Mtog.  iosU'  either  by  being 
lpr9^  to  undergo  a  previous  examina- 
tion, or  by  the  temrs  of  a  two  yeai« 
imprisonment,  hanging  over  the  -bfad 
oi  an  «n£pftunate  writer,  *l»ha  may 
express  hi^  cooaplaiats  too  roughly  lo 
suit  ,ibe,j8arJ  of  me«  m  po^r.     The 

jTftviviil  and  universal  sway   of  nme- 


Duffin'^tbeif  inspector  gejieral^.jMU'^     Kentiog  power,  and  a  militaiiy  despoUsni 
jllaring,  is  to  dibse  th'ein%  appoint.  ^  N>  he  dreaded  in  tbe^resent  ^tate 


a  committte  to  inquire  imo  hrti  con-^ 
*'<^t.    Ike  proceedings  are  given  at 
full  length  among  the  documeuts,  and 
discover  an   instance  of  fraud,    sue-' 
cessfuUy  detected,  and  of  as  weak  and 
unprincipled    a  •  defence  .^m as     ever 
was  set  up.       it  is   s>range    .  to  Jjear 
•    roan    attempting  to  justifya ':^ud 
bjT    pleading*'  a  -^^giporary  '  insanity 
arismg  from  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout  i  -. 
Large  sums  out  of  the  public  piurst' 
are  annually  placed    at » the  distposal 
of  the-ilnea  board.      How, much. of 
Ibis  (expemKlure,  is  really    necessary, 
and  bow  much  is  Jnuployed  in  pro-, 
inoting  patronage,  ai^^,  power  of 
•ffice,     are    questions    deserving    of 
speedy  and  fi^i  investig^ioh  by  those 
w;ho  ought    to    be   the    guardians  of 
tlje   public  purse. .    If  the    day    of 
jBtrict  inquiry  •  into  abuses  ever  arrjve, 
it  wij^  .'be  questioned  whetlier  the  liiien 
lijade  a^ter'so  long  an   establishment 
in  this  poifpiTj,  requires    the  aid  of 
a  boar^^  j^iih  so  large  a  sum  of  piib. 
lie  m^e)  at'  their  disposal,  or  whe- 
tTier'such  ^n    institution    is    adapted  . 
to  the  presenjt  |tiiner.    Kfen  tlie  pro. 
lection  of   i^e^  '^rahche^  of  the  linen 
trjxde  some  think  oi^ght  to  be  left  to 
the  energjr  of  private  adventure,  and 
that  premiums  a^e  useless   apd  utme- 
ctssarity  burdenisome  oh  the   cominu- 
nilv  at  large. 

Uov^nioients- hostile  to  e^h  btiier 
in  alf  other  things,  appear  to  form 
'iiyiilar  ^pfnions  and  to  fdop^  similar 
ineasiires  for  tlje  coercion  oi  ^he  press. 
The  French  eii^peror  h^  pubtisiied 
^  edict  forbidding  more  thau  oiii^ 
newspaper  to  be  published  in  each 
#le]>artment,    except    in   the   depart^ 

SjSut  of  the  Seine,  which  coiuprehend| 
e  city  oi  Paris,  and  ihat  newsnaDer^ 


of   Europe:   for  sMcb  Is   the  present 
tendency,  if  oot .  speedily    prevented 
by-soniepowjerfui  CQilnteractiog  cattMS. 
.  .   A$  pn^  btep  in  tbisi  fatal  progres^ 
we   may.  ylew^   the  .appointment    of 
Bernadotte    to  *be   Crown    Prince  rf 
,  Sj^e4c>n,  and    his   probable  aKump^ 
tion    at  no   distant    perioe*.    of  .tbe 
(>own-of  that  kingdoin/  Leaving  for 
the  present. tbe   cunsideraCtioo    of  ths 
eh<H:^^ed  powers    of.  annbyaoce   ac- 
quit^ &y  i^s  measure   y^ist  these 
countries,  aAd  its.  probab^  eflects  iq 
the  up  pending.' struggle,    ijL  may    be 
ailowea  to  us  to  lament  It  as  a  step 
in  the ,  progress  of  military:  despott«in. 
Bonaparte  and  b'ls  generats  are  tikt^ 
to  be  the  sovereigns  SS  the  continent 
of  Europe.    Aa  a  recomroendatioo  ci 
Bernadotte  he  is  stated  to  have  serv- 
ed under  Murat» .  now   a^d  "'^ftxade    a 
King.     These    appointments* so    dis- 
graceful to    the    supposed  "superior 
lightMtf  the  present  times,  with  which 
we  so  lavishly  complimented  ourselves, 
are  however    strict fy    in  confonaaily^ 
to  the  old  order  of  Uiings,  aod  ^  are 
only    in   continuation    of   the   Aniclal 
sy^em    revived   under  another  iorm. 
Liberty,  .  that  invincible   spirit,  whids 
it     has^    latterly     been    the    fasbioa 
and  puny  policy  to  decry,  can  akoe 
(qrm  a  barrier  to  these  encroachments, 
aud  unless  iu  powerful   aid  is  called 
into  action,    governments    are    likely 
to      become      increasingly     tnilitary 
and  cousequently  despotic,    and    tbe 
Muraib  and  Bernadottes  will  establisb 
tlieir  dynasties  on   4  foundation    not 
more  unjust  than  the   conquerors    oC 

fKisi  ages,  and  become  in  their  \vn^ 
he  founders  of  other  regal  fiunilies,  im 
like  manner  as  William  of  BradeDba^iL 
the  count  of  JB^mbufghiu,.^  prjK 
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iecosor  of  the  now  felling  house  of 
Auttnw  or  GikUvus  Vasa,  to  whooi 
BeroadoCte  is  hkeW  to  be  tucocisor 
io  tbe  crown  of  hweden.^ 

Amid  tbe  dai4  shades  of  the  prev 
leot  era^  il  afibrds  some  consolaitOQ 
to  observe  thai  io  the  late  treaty. be- 
tveeo  Britain  wd  the  Frinoe  Regent 
of  Poctugal;  this  heretofore  bigoted 
court,  kas  detlared  spontaneously  that 
tbe  in^iushion  shall  not  be  established 
in  the  2kMith  American  domintoos  of  the 
cnNTD  of  PortugaU  and  that  the  priuce 
h  IB  this  point  guided  by  uh  enBgntened 
md  liberal  poticy.  Some  groiuxls 
ire  abo  held  out  for  hope  that  the 
inqaisidon  may  in  time  be  abolished 
iu  Portujg^.  He  alsa  agrees  to  cth 
ppetale  an  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice  iq  adoptkig  the  most  efficacious 
oieass  for  bnnging  at>out  a  gradual 
^itioo  of  the  slave  trade,  Oirougli 
tbe  whole  of  bis  domiirions,  being 
^Uy  convinced  of  the  injustice  andr 
impolicy  of  the  slave  trader  and  of 
tbe  great  disadvantages  which  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  intfoduciiig  a 
breign  and  factitious  population  mto 
^th  America.  Have  we  not  hence 
a  dawn  of  hope  of  just  sentiments  . 
pW'aaiog  ?  Lord  Strangford,  the  Bri-' 
tisb  ambasaador  to  the  court  of  Brazil 
■Ppcars  to  be  entitled  to  praise  tur 
bis  share  in  the  negociation  of  li>i» 
part  of  this  novel  treaty,  unprecedented 
in  the  usual  routine  of  diploma^. 

At  Rome  it  appears  that  Boniaparte 
bas  been  endeavouring  to  promot«l> 
an  attention  to  manufactures.  't'he 
people  may  well  give  up  the  splendour 
of  ihe  Papal  court  for  tbe  more  sub, 
totial  henefiU  of  industrious  Habits, 
aijd  be  great  gamers  by  tdeexchauire. 
^'^e  iiope  their  condition  wiU  be 
greatly  ameliorated. 

Almeida  has  follen  with  a  consider- 
able bavoc,  and  unprofitable  waste  of 
num«D  life.  Delusion  may  for  a 
^'me  furnish  one  source  of  hope, 
^heo  another  is  destroyed,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ikitish  Arm> 
*ill  shortly  be  once  more  expelled  from 
we  Peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Ultimate  success  cannot  reasonably 
DC  expected,  and  delay  still  further 
exhausts  our  treasure,  and  exposes- 
the  arjny  to  unavailing  suderlngs, 
*Jtbout  producing  any  tendency  to 
l^ticr  our  own  condition  or  that  of 


onr  allies.  To  tnist  still  to  delusive 
bope^  notwithitanding  repeated  disap** 
yoiitlf  ntp»  »and^  toiepo&e  blind  con*, 
iidence  in  the  chapter  of  accideotSji 
in  Jiopes  ^  of.  something  favoprabie 
turning  up,  althpugl}  the  revolution 
of  the  wht;elg€perall^  produces  worse 
thaa  the  k)fmer^  marks  the  pcesent 
times,,  and;  s^wi  the  iufatuatibn'  of 
tb^  :publio  mmd.  U  he,  history  of  ^h^ 
preseut  .war  is.  fen^rka.bie  'for  re. 
Iterated  disappointments,  and  after 
every  4uUire,.  the  renewal  of^  fallacious 
hope«  *  CoalkJon  afier  coalition  bas 
£iiit?d,  one  nation  .  has  fallen  after  a. 
nother,  and  yet  we  would  faiitcatcb; 
or  appear  t» .  catch  at  something  tiy 
flatter  our  pre^dices,  and  Ibeep  imI 
from  see'mg  the  dangers  of  our  situation. 

The  following  remarks  tm  the  Larkas^  ' 
trianFtee  Seho&i,  now  t^tahthkin^. 
in  Belfast;  mtof  not  be  considered  ad 
Misplaced  at  the  close  qf  a  PolUicfU 
Heirospect.  They  rebate  to  an  tmporJ 
•  fant  part  of  domestic  policy, 

'l\^e  laudat»lt  exertions  to  p^bttiote  * 
the  benefits  of  edtfcalion  among  tJie 
poorer  classes  of  soci^tj^  in  BelJatt  are 
highly  pleasing.  'lh#  iweeklyfor  Stfi*. 
day  ^richoo^  ha6  already  been  prodirc^ 
tive  of  much  advoiigge,  mtd  the  ex- 
ertioos  of  the  mai^agers  of  that  sclioof  ' 
to  extend  tlie«r  plan  to  embrace  a  . 
daily  school  on  ti*t  L^rtcastrian  modirl 
is  highly  deserving  of  eoinmendatioii 
and  encouragement.  But  in  viewing* 
the  building  now  erectn^g  for  tht- 
purpose.  It  appeaj-s  u*  be  .on  too 
magnificent  a  >c&le.  'i  iiere  out^ht  to' 
be  every  accomniodation  both  in  size 
and  vemilation,  but  no  superdiiii^ , 
no  otruamcnts  of  cut  stone,  nor  targe 
windows  moiie  calculated  for  show 
than  iise.  Ev^n  on  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  now  ereirting,  alter  the  additional 
story  has  been  laid  aside,  the  cost 
wiil  be  considerable,  it  would  be 
lugbly  imprudent  to  exhaust  not  only 
the  tunds,  but  the  benevoience  of  the 
public  in  a  costly  building,  without 
lookiog  forward  to  the  permaiieiit 
support  of  the  institution.  No  sub- 
scriptions  can  be  expected  from  dis- 
tant (ilaces,  for  there  is  no  inducement 
to  hold  out  to  remote  subscribers 
to  interest  them  by  selfish  motArea 
to  coniribute,  as  in  tbe  case  of  u»e 
academical  institulioni  to  which  man? 

uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^\^n:  i\^       \ 
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ih  dktsnt  *  i}tiartaPB     subscribed    whb     maxim,  to  pi^er  io   all   cmi    Ite 


I  he  view  of  seeJDg  a  keminarv  e»> 
.labUshed  at  which  their  oM  chiiiten 
Titgiit  herrafler  be  eckicatvd.  Ni;itber 
cio<^  ibe  cause  of 'philaiul^py  requite 
||ie  aj<l  of  #ureigi)  ciuiiatioAS, ,  Ua  it 
»oui4  on  trul}'  banevoleht  principle^ 
i>e  much  moreitiing  for  eachdeigh< 
bpiirhood  io  exert  tiH^n^selvet  tapro-t 
snQie  similar  establislimetits  iii.  tiielf 
inunediate  victiiity,  acconiiHg  to  their 
abUities,  and  the  oecet^iiy  for  such 
establishnients»  than  sub^cribe^  to  a 
^letropolitan  school  in  i^i^t. 

^  .  One  distinguish ing  feature  in  Lao* 
caiter's  plaa,  and  whicti  enhances  its 
claim  ti»  iisi^uliicss»  b  a  ria|id  frugality 
of  expeoiiiture  in  every  flejiarim^tit. 
He  says  that  in  order  to  rcmier  edu« 
c  ition  among  the  |Miar,  universal  as 
it  Might  tp  be*  it  mu*^^  very  cheap* 
£very  thing  is  tbwrefore  calculated 
fo  be  done  in  the  simptoUand  plainest 

.manner.^  Tp  save  is  oae  essential 
part  of  bis  system,  and  k  w^uid  'be 
a  praclivat  buU,  tQ  ettat^ali  a  Lan- 
•i^trfan  sQitooloii  an  eifipensive  pUui. 
In  Jos^  Laacast«9r^s  schuc^  b  tbe 
IWuiigh  ]^OAd#  XiOiulon,  the  building 
is4UBplc  i^lmost  Ui^  an  extreme.  There 
k  no  (^Coratfoa,  j^  osleotaiious  dis-. 
play  of  ari^fctM^  aod  if  .strength' 
"bas  been  aufilcieotly  atteaded  to,  ao 
more  can  be  said.  BiM  b  irelaud 
ostentation  is  190  geoeraHy  a  promi. 
iient  defect  jn  our  diaritable  tii^titu. 
tloiis  a^  well  as  in  uur  national  ctenr 
racter.  There  nlust  be  someihing  m 
the  showy  exterior  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  arreit  tiie  gaze  of  tiie  passenger, 
'i  00  frequenily  liie  funds  whicii  ought 
to  l>e  ecooonuzed  to  produce  com- 
fort within  have  beea  lavished  on  a 
magnidcitat  outride.  >  Some  have  said, 
it  will  do  good,  and  tend  to  prom<4e' 
the  establisnment3    pf  si|f»ilar  iiMtitu- 

.  tion^  to  have  a  spacious  building,-  to 
excite  the  inquiry,  for  what  has  this 
fine  house  been  erected:  It  it>  better 
tp  have  Lancaster's  lowly  roof,  weU 
regulated  within,  .than  the  grandest 
building.  It  ia  more  ap{Mtt>priaiei  and 
in  diaracter,  and  holds  lorth  a  brighter 
example,  and  what  is  of  tlie  gieatest 
importance,  an  eitample  more  ^easily 
imitated,  and  couse^enily  more 
likelv  to  produce  a  greater  sum  of 
good  by  bringing  the  mii^tion  vtihin 
the  ciMBpass.  of  smalkr  m^Riis  to  ac* 
compUiih.     it  is  au  excellent    ifiorai 


na^ttl  to  Uie  showy..  Happy  woaki 
it  be  for  our  country,  if  ifab  rtde 
became  a  leading  ^neiple,  tiatb  ii 
firivate  life,  and  in  the  conductiiig  of 
pvblic  inslitutioM. 

in  m«iy  inslancei  the  subscriptions 
to  this  institution  m  fidl^st.  have 
been  liberal.  This,  is  right,  aad  li- 
berality in  contributing  to  extend 
tlie  blwin^»  of  educatuai  to  the  poor 
is  an  act  of  soood  poltcy^  as  vcH  as 
of  bfiievolence.  Ihe  rtcber  rani» 
promote  their  own  interests  by  ea- 
couragifig  .the  poor  to  seek  educatioo 
fur.  their  children*  ^  may  be  allowed 
to  cail.  in  question  the  patriotiiro, 
the  pure  love  of  his  xountry,  aad  of 
bis  kind,  in<  any  man  wbo  «ould 
refut<e  to  conilUHite  in  pflo|K)itiao  to 
his  ability,  to  so  praiae  wwrtfay  a  pkn. 
.There  is  a  false  patiiotinn,  which 
(9<)n»ists  in  an  ostentatk>ut  cant  of  ex- 
piQiBioo,  by  which  men  ai«  *m  the 
habit,  of  jimpoBiQg  <H9  others  and  often 
on  tbeo^lves.  Talk  ir  cheap,  but 
Uie  man  who  confirms  his  patriotism 
by  the  *' ttoe%uivocal  a^Kl  authentic 
deed*'  istbeirue  patriot '  In  the  4eed 
oaly  we  £nd  souod  patriotism,'  we 
read  the  heart.  I'he  patade  ot  patrio- 
t^m  is  iike  to  a  bladder  illed  with 
gai.  It  ma^  be  compared  10  hydro- 
gen gas,  which  explodes  with  load 
Cracl»,  when  after  passing  through 
water^  it  meets  the  ignited  taper, 
or  like  U)e    oxygen  which  consumes 

«ie  oharcoal*  or  wires  with  a  daz- 
ing briliiaocy.  I'bese  are  showy 
e, fleets :  but  are  littie  useful  Id  real 
lift?  'WMile  the  plain  sabstautial  £re 
burns  steadily,  and  affords  heat  and 
usefulness,  'i  hus  practical  patriotisiu 
a4id  a  benevoleoce  act  easily  evi^KMirw 
able  ditfust^s  its  b(essin|>s  around,  and 
tue  liberality  of  the  purse  is  a  good 
inuex  \o  show  that  tlie  beart  b  io 
the  right  place.  It  is  hoped  tliat 
in  tbis  si.hool  the  education  ^  girls 
will  torui  a  pari  of  ihe  plao,  otbei- 
Mise  the  go6d  work  will  ootbe  ludf 
accompli(»hed.  \^bcii  we  consider 
the  impoitaoce  of  lemaies  io  domestic 
nj^tnagemeut,  and  thair  iuiueiiee  in 
edueaitiig  aad  training  ^e-fftfag  gene- 
ration, the  necessity  of  attettdiog  (othe 
education,  of  girls  even  of  higher  lutereit 
tton  ihe  education  of  boys.  {Necessary 
axi>cat!gn%  trectueiitlycall  frtbecs  £r«m 
home,  but  good  mothen  K*ldv.m  leave 
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if.e  parental  n«st  To  jthem  is  cs« 
pecially  committed  the  charge  of  tfed 
yyung.  aiid  as  tlie?  are  capaMe  of 
.^i^I'^ging  their  duty,  or  are  trained 
lu  (he  oeglect  of  it,  wi*l  the  sue- 
cecdii»  geoerafion  be  rmproired,  or 
iftjured.  A  mother,  who  has  been 
«rl/  trained  to  habits  .of  usefulness 
ii  in  a  inor^l  point  of  jnew  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  hcf  faraiij, 
•uitl  to  the  state. 

DoeiiSlENTs. 

Euiroet  ftom  ike  S6ik  report  cT  ikt  Com^ 
nasione^r  qf  Aetommi  t^  Iftiund,  ordtnd 
Ay  ike  H*Mue  iff4Jommoms  U  bv  .pfmUd 
»H*.  ^ptii,   1810.  ,  * 

lo  oar  lurBMsr  rvporta  w«  hare  i«peaV 
^^^J  oh««rved  vpuu  ^q  gr«at  iuatteutkm 
ufUi«  truaruie«XQ  theiiTi  inouey  ooacerrts, 
>M  the  kapru^r  aeglij^tmce  of  tbc  ofl^  . 
t«r«em^;oyt^  uuOer^ibeia.  The  oatura 
^  th«  disaltow-ances '  we  have  foHQd  ii«» 
ctisary  to  a»ake  in  the  pre^ut  AecbanC^ 
ataouQtiH^  tu  one  thtMisaiid  six  fai«f»4raf|- 
and  nitieu^u  pounds  fotictoan  ihUlin.f  8  Hod 
^penuy^biw  called  our  •ueation  agaia 
ii>o^  p«rticiy«rlj  t4  this  sabject. 

'rhe«e  <M«aIWvaiices  se^a  »uSci«ntl7 
evplaioed  at  the  fool  #f  the  aJM^e  f e- 
coont. 

7be  difenant  mibis«  oiaklnfr  tiva  b«in-  * 
dcsdand  seTeoty-fiwe  pounds  ten  shiriiof:*, 
vqpicM  hy  reoeipta,  duplicates  of  whkb  . 
<re  ^d  have  been  alreaily  paiMie<l  in  aop- 
P^  of    aiiDilar  charges  allowed    in   the   ^ 
POftc^dUm;  account,  as  paid  hy  Mr»  Diiffiu* 
bav«  beei)  disallowed,  aud  must  be  re* 
fttiidea  hy  hiia. 

AUo,  si  my -eight  pounds  sixteen  sh|- 
liQgs  and  fuar  fieaoe  balfpttooy  for  heiup 
Utchais,  which  appears^  to  aajy»  heete 
ta'tea  takco  ctittHH  for>  fif^^  <^  tbe.  r<:peipt 
^  tbe  arti&c^er  fjr  its  ralue,  ainl  again 
oa  Uie  r€fei|»i  of  ^he  grantee  for  the  utt:h- 
*^U>  the  iuspector  geaeral,  which  h^s 
■i^d  not  have  taken  credit  for,  and 
iberviore  this  sum  must  be  aUa  cefauded 

,Alio,  the  snm  of  seven  hundred  and 
nm&teeii  pooods  for  making  machines  for 
Waking  heiDp,  4c«  and  packing  caiai« 
^^^  bill  aad  receipt  of  the  loeohaui^t  apt  ' 
^^^ing  been  produced  to  us,  tbaughi  the 
T^teipt  of  the.  graate  ^  appears.  U  u 
o^tvaMe  that  the  awfiu^c  of  sevenly"- 
^vie  pound^t  included  lo  the  above,  which 
><  charged  for  makuis  cases,  has  been  al* 
rt^y  discharged.  Mj.  Parke,  the  arc  hi- 
^<^t,  having'  paid  the  tuiouot  of  nakiug 
t^  eases  tu  Mr-  Meagher,  bis  /carpg^ar 
^r,  vkbiom  the  inspector  general  ot^w^ 
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to  make  thc>ai»  and  aaM  ha  woiddpay  hioi. 
hut  it  appears  be  did  not '  pay  him, 
hat^taid  tbewhelearoountoftbisseeemy* 
five  pnands  to  Mi\  TelflMr^thrliiechaiti^-if- 
oo  au  estimate  of  dve  pounds  eueh  for  e* 
very  ease,  which  is  bearty  double  wha$ 
has  been  paid  for  them  hy  Mr.  Paike  to 
.  Mr.  Meagher;  ood  Mr.  Meagtter  depo- 
ses, that  be  Bade  a  ^a^  for  each:  of  thesfe 
Qiachinat,  and  w«s  paid  for  chea  by-Mr. 
Parke: '  The  amount  of  the  eiipence  of 
t^ese  rasas  nau  also  be  reftinded  hy  Mr. 
Puftu  Co  tjiie  trustees.  The  remainder  of 
fth'ssuaianusti^  disallowed^  untij  tbt  b- 
s|^actor  gieaeral' produces  pnrper  aatbori* 
M!«»~«aeo«ilit»,  ^^}U\  a^d  |«cetpt«  fol  it^ 
f^'kui  Qi  H'hvch  he  h^  at  pfeseat^xhibjited 
1^  us.  The  total  amount  to  he  rtff|iBde(| 
by  Mr.  Inspector  General  tu  tJ^e  trustee^ 
then  appears  to  he  the  saqi  iff  four  tafoft*  ' 
dred  and  uineteeti  pouadf  li^  sl^^o^amd 
fopr  pence  haHpeony. 

The  irxx^kfiE^  earpeadod  ai^^t  twenty** 
fonrtbtHMand  pou^aper  antiudi,   a  con- 
fidecablepartof  arbieh  g9e.s  io  pay  their 
ettabliKhOkeiit    and  inferior    6flleerSy  of  ' 
whoa  t^re  U  a  recular  aeries,  consistihg ' 
of  inspector  general,  provincial    inspee* 
tots,  port  inspector;,  cpuiity   inspectonr, 
aud  their  deputies  y  t  he  latter  do  aof  ap- 
peal upa^  the  face  of  tht|  account,  eith(:r 
as^to  tlie  nuijBher  or  payment,  beki|  pal<i 
in  general  by  fiiiee  levied  h«r  niiph>pa« 
'  practiceiiv  to  tbeatfiouqt  of  ei^ht  hoodred 
pound:*  peruiifyamf  ^esrde:^  ^en I- u> asters, 
aud  pers^is  y/ho  ^raii^iW^fty  assist  in  the 
disiribttUoo-of  aiachiner},*  prepiinins,  He. 
.  These  ar^  m  arffai)ge<}  thai  f he v  ^ght 
■  fuiin  pmpcl*  che|({tiei»  l^th  on  the  tt»«^Hc 
^andeach  other,  aud  might  couv<y  collect 
if^Biat^oo  to.tue  tiusitesof  all  the'pino* 
ceeUiiigs  ot  the  department ;    but  ftic^ 
olficefsdo'nM  sirfitf'iently  perform  their 
duty.      The  tnfst^s  arjB  Uh^  nutnei-oik.', 
too  fluctuatiiig,  haye  liQO  gf^a^  a  variety 
of  opinioni^    and    frequently  .counterar^ 
lach  Other.     They  neldom  attend  in  pro* 
per  unrobers  j  they  frequently #  in  «*ur  o- 
pinion,  aot  in  dif^'Ct  oppo<Ation  to  law,    - 
as  appeal s<^  the   race  of  their  minute^, 
particularly  tn  ibe  most  essential  boniis 
of  making  grants  and  psyiiig  Yutuieyr- 
They  have  no  enioluioeiit,butstich  as  |.l)ey 
ought  to  derive  in  coinmon  wjth  tl^e  ptib« 
liCf  from  their  OH n  giants  and' theiefore    , 
cannot  he  expected  i^  g?ve  due  attention 
to  the  performance  of  so  very  laborious 
»a  dtity. 

The  inspe^tor-gem;ral|  who  n  the  tirst 
fOfficer  unde#  the  trustees,  app**ars  t^ 
have  been  very  negligent,  and  yet  to  him 
alone  seemeUi  •berommitted,  by  the  troH- 
tees,  the  whole  management-of  thif  gseai  ^ 
eMablhdimeot.     They  gciieraily  take  (Of 
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granted  that  htt  reprtsentaHnnn  are  coiw 
reciy  ,m)do»  the  #ole  aiUJ»ortty  6f  bis  t'lr- 
nat^re  Qr  re|H'e»«pUtMMi,  pay-  anaoallv 
large^aoait  of  mooey ;  yet  to  hik  &^jfoft 
are  owing  nast  oCtbe  iiiaccoraoieaof  tbU 
acrtOHttt. 

Tbe<hiiy  of  tbU  OflRccr  in  a  geueral 
^uperiixt<*iKl0iir«  of  the  whole  depai'tment, 
tu  ooH<H&t'  jiiformatioif  of  ctrctunstancca 
^aMvfi.ta  th«  linen  tra<fte,  asdestablish- 
tne»t  from  aU  i«ffic«rf.  anil  frecq  bis  own. 
inspeAtM)^  of  the  diffierent  parts  of  tlie 
Kiiig4i>in^  which  i til  hit  d«l]rte  visit,  to 
8^te<tha  condiict  of.  aU  offtoers;  <thc  pro* 
Pi^^ty.  of  all >  premiums,  and  tba  jufftire^ 
Ql  i^U  qlgi qn«  to  the  Trt)&t^r;.huAme  find 
^\^  pir^^ctice  U  be«  t^hat  this  Couaiy  In-  • 
ftp«9^MM^  report  mily.  U>  the  l^rovincial  ^n-- 
epeci^rs*  'and  they  nepott  tO'the  J  n^peetor 
Oenerftl,  who  ncporta  on  .them,  and  ont j 
taitiPk  n«itice>of  auoh  partA;ot  thvir  reports 
a|  be  t^ink^f>r(^per  to  sfate  to  the  Trus- 
teen*  ^hus  th^  Ptoviooial  l/Mpector  may 
wi^f  hpM  hi«  inlivlQaikMi  frem  the  In* 
•pcvctor.  (general,  BwA  ie  the  inspector 
Gfni^ral  from  the  Xro^taes,  ivboAr&thore- 
fo^e  ipo(^^tiH\y  »^i)Waut*o( j^sbentiai  know* 
l<^gi>»  ^  the  Inspector  Gan«nil4iA4DOt 
been,  in  i|he  bahtt  of  qO(i)iDiu.Dietliiig  t<^  the* 
Trosleeffy  e^crpt  what,  oirei^uistances  be 
ple^94)a;  Qor.has.fw  QoipiDunicated  such 
facts  at  have  rome.  (o  hr$  koou'ltedgaieia- 
live  to  tends  inl^nd^li  to  bis.  piactised 
ag^H.  tbe  Trustee*.  He  eertlfien  in  fa-* 
vom,  o|  claims  for  premiams,  u^Mch  are 
paid  Of?  his  sole,  certi^oate,  to  %  tet^y  - 
large  amount,  without  due. Investigation 
tlirotigb  U>c  Rjxjpf  r  officers,  of  .their  4»eing 
just;  i^nd  in  particnUr  in  one  instance 
now  before  u^,  where  he  had  well  gronnd* 
ec^Cfuxe  of  ftut^picioo  of  gn)88  frauds  hav- 
ing been  recently  intended  by  ^be.  parties 
againsl^the  t.inen  Ftpard. 

There  are  persons  resident  in  the  coon* 
♦y  of  Cork»  trading  uiidfu*  the  firnk  of  Sir 
Thanias  Pir;^gerald  and  ^hapaghao,  who 
haye  at  tim«:i  recejved  large  ^reniipnis 
from  the  linep  hoard  for'ipinufaetoring 
coarse  lincnit  from  puilUspun, yarn.  An 
ai^avtt,  claiming  considerable  stifpa  for 
this  inanularture,  came  up  fr<^  them  |o 
'  the  inspector  general  .^  nuine  '.suAptcion 
arising  on  the  face  of  this  a£^ihivit,  Mt 
stnt  the  pruvincini  inspf.ctor  to  Cork  to 
enquire  into  the  matter  ;  ^ioon  Hflcii  wards 
he  got  an  anonyoioua  letter  fruua  Cork» 
informing  h i in  geiif^ rally  that  a  fraud  was 
intended  afainhf.tlie  trustees  on^the,pait 
of  the  ^essrs.  Sbanagh'anx  -^  and  )>e, 
about  tba  same  time,  receiK^  a  letter 
fjrom  Messrs.  Shanaghaos,  enckMing  t«-o 
papers,  purpi>ting  to  be  cq«toai>hauiie  > 
certificates  of  large  eh'ries  at  th«  cus* 
ftiu-bou&e  of  iiu^ru  outwai^ds,  ivbercoM  to 


ground  futnrc  cti|i,gnfl  vf  bnnnty.  mm     fc« 
be^ev^  ;   these  appeared  to  hiro,  an«l  iSA 
betleted  them  to  be  forged  certificatre*. 
yet  hejreturned  tbeni  wnder  cover  U»    Str, 
Jkomta  H%ift*rT9\d,   a  partner    o€      «be 
bouse  of  Fi(3tgi9rald  and  ^anagbaa^    it^  i 
forniiag  ^liif  of  hif^  sHf picipifs  of  -feaisM^ 
aAxd  t^dvising.hiin  to  l^oq  V'^/S'*^n4r  'W^ 
thereby    in   sealing   away  thcj^^,^  aa    te^  i 
thought,  forgtrd     papers,  depriving-     U»« 
tfujitees pf  the  be^t  evidence  towaroa    tl>e  | 
conviction' of  this  supposed  frabd.       Tli« 
provincial   inspector,  that  htid  \>e»n   aset»t 
to  Cork,  informed  the  infpecTor  general 
that  he  believed  the  numbrr  of  yards    iq 
the  affidavit  cotlld  not  have  been  wit>f%tac 
bf  Messra.  6hana«4ians- iflHhe  rime  sworu 
t<H  ^itb^r  by  their  macMti^ry ,  or'fioai  the 
quantity  of  their  rnw   materul,  ia  ad<fi- 
tiou  10  what  they  bad  proved,  and  got 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  abore  nfrie 
hmdred  pounds  on  befarefer  tbe  sane  p^* 
rit>d  ;   and  that  as  to  the  supposed  forgied 
ceiftificate,  which   tha  inspector  general 
thtnka  mentioned  a  nomber  of   yards  a- 

\ni«Mnt4ngto  about   seventy-six  thooaiaiid 
a»  neutered  for  exportation,  there  did  uo€     \ 
appatrtohim,  t>n  bis  s«^arch,  eatrics   #0     j 
tbe  custoDfbouse  to  tbe  amount  of  more 
than  half' the  qaaotity  so  entered.       Nn 
further  ste|>s  were  tak^  to  6»4  out  tiicf 
tmib  or  fdlaehood  of  these  erreMmstati  ce? ,     j 
911490  part  of  these'  tranna/ctioas,  citht-r 
of   the  affidavit,  the   anonymous  letter, 

.  the  supjKised^  forged  cerUti^ate,'  or  any 
part  of  the  report  nf^  the  p)x>riocial   w-     j 

>  speotor,  was  eve*  Jaid  bfefoix*  the  tni«toHea.     I 
The  inspector  general  not  only  aop- 
presided  this  whole  infurmati^n,   but  when 
a  jOlaim  of  premium  for  above  the  sum  of 

•  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
poimds  was  rery  shortly  afterwards  mode 

'  br>  viese  Messrs  Shanajtb^nsy'  the  daim 
wat  certified  by  tbe  inspector  general, 
and  piid'iB^  tbe  trustees  to  Wi41<aia  Mac* 

'  Icetizie;  agent  to  Sh  ThcMias  Pitagerald, 
baronet,  without  tbe  Inspector  general 
tnking  any  step  whatertTi  except  penu- 

'  ing  the^ttual  affidavit,  and  what  porportod 
tit  be  ^ustom-house  certificates  (but  might 
iiot)to  ascertiHf)-  the  veracity  of  this'cla«aiy 

.  though  many  obvious  means  of    euunio-  ■   | 
litiun'mlglit  htfveheen  resorted  to  by  hiaii 
qf  'dORereni  invpectordi  of  cusioai-hou^e 

^^  entries,   of-  boohs  of    sales,    and    other 

•  •d(»cuai<^nts,  which'^ve  consider  it  to  baty 
'  bean"  the  dot y  of  the  inspector  genernl 
•  to 'bive  fk>M!» -ill- all  rases,  but  muht 
■particolafl^  In  the  enae  of  persons  against 
whdni'kduh  strong  suspreions  of  fraud  bai^ 
4>een  so  recently  entertained  by  him. 

Thi«  instande  has  appeared  inevideticey 
and. we  caniiut  but  appreb^ud  that  siniiia|^ 
oneamay  bari  occurred  io  t^is  de|»grt« 
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BiMt,«rtd  ilarticatailt  «'1i«n  U  «r>pHIVt 
iluit  t  fmt  proportion  of  tbe  MiUlio  6x« 
poditme  passes  throu;^  th«  •ffi«e  of  tRe 
inipKiof  geovml,  ai  «ppe^s  fa  the  mi^ 
Butei. 

fWf  riVgligentlMde  of 'dopeHflWaddnee 
)f  tke  «rQstiee«,  an4  inatfentivi?  eooddct 
>f  Mte  hMpietdr  i^efai,  arid  of  cc^Hlft 
>^  tbt  cfflkera  iiiidftr  hioi,  appears  io  the 
'fl^  of  tbe  ilistribution  of  h^ai^pwR^^d, 
wi4  Ibe  remits  of  a  very  #ise  and  impor- 
m  etperimeiit  suggested  by  the  Chati- 
«!•«  of  Ireland,  via.  tUe  gronring 
•fhtwplti  IreI4«d  ft>r  tbe  uM  o^tbe  »avy. 

ft  tspp9%Ti  Ahti  •  sum  fn  t6it  accouiif , 
iBOQDtiQg  to  thre^tlibusand  eigtit  hundred 
ndefghfyJiile  pounds  lifted  philtings  and 
>T  peset,  h^  (toen  expeiukd  as  per  tlfe* 
)lloiNiig  particular*, 

^«  Jlimpued. 
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Phat  ir,  m  flnnihasing  heiu^-if«Hl  m 
i^ni4^  brmgiog  oTOr  hetap  fanners, 
ght,  fctf.  machinery,  trsreiling  cba^- 
advvftisltigv  ^.  £c.  lie.  and  the  whole 
m^SOttCnt  of  tUis  business  Was  eotratt* 
latheiuspectOr  General,  who  wni  aii- 
riftt^by  tM  Trusteed  to  jteri  at  soch 
rag^  l^lcc  a^iK^oald  cov^  tbe  e)cpenC(*, 
arben  the  isles  fell  was  orderedto  gtve 
y  th^fc^  to  poor/ktuu'rs  to  eiicourat^d 
titoMMrSt.  We  find  that  the  qoantny 
etap-i^ed  iMrcbasedf in  Engbirtd  iv»^a- 
t  ofle  tKouifiiad  fouf  hundred  and  siirty 
ckK  vfOrth;  of  thi»  about  on^-foartb«ras 
^  and  tta«  rest  was  distributed  gratis  : 
it  nppevm,  from  the  returns  to  u«,  - 
:  srbofwa^  s^UI  vrns  mostly  sold  to  tbe 
',  aittt  «v^hai' was  distribuUid  gratis,  in 
Bral,  wiif  to  ibe  opulent. 
hf  lMli%,  in  our  former  reports,  re- 
Nlty  otwr^^d  upon  the  Trtwfe#*s  al- 
0$  to  ttur  Architect  too  great  a>  Uti- 


'  tude  in  **pendHore,  and  one  lnde«4'«l*' 
mOHt  toHI1.V  tinconttouled.  We  find  lh»t 
a  BOildirfg  Comtntttee  has  been  RppolntMl 
of  the  TrtfSt^ees  since  the  p  riod  of  thi* 
account,  which)  if  it  perforibs  its  duty ' 
may  pv^nt  iu  a  j^eAt  measure  tbe  evi^i 
arising.  'the  orchltert  htis  ord*r* 
from  tbe  Board  to  keep  tbe  buildings  in 

'  geli«n(l  ift  repair,  and  he  ban  onifonhly 
diretied  bi^carpenters  and  other  artfflceHi^ 
to  obey  ali  ofdefsof  the  Inspector  Qen^ 
rah,  8«^  retery^  *nd  other  Chief  OfRisers* 

'as  to  their  hou9e%  he.  See, ;  aod  it  was  ' 
under  this  comprehensive  order  that  th^ 
carpepter  obeyed  tbe  directions  of^the 
Inspector  Geaeral  io  making  the  packing 
cases  for  the  licmp  mffChiDcs,  and  which 
thus  have  been  paid  for  t^ice.  ^  Tbcarcfii- 
tect's  dnd  Inspector  OentrafJ  Vuli-ic- 
rountn  tYe  not  settled  by  the  Trusteeik  till 
abouf  tf^e  etplritiOd  of  the  year,  knd  hi 
general  aft^  the  6Vp«nditurci  h'ttte  been 
made,  and  the  artificers  paid  b3^  th^nb.    • 

*  These,  ai  well  as  Other  e?ilt  arising- 
*ffOtt  o^Ngent  supeYtotendanCe.  We  tfre 
of  bpifi^n  cannot  easily  be  rftmid^-un- 
«ler  tbe  pr'csent  constraction  of  the  Board' 
«f  Tfitsteetf,  and  coodoct  of  tbeir  officers. 
This  account  dii  not  coMe  into^ieOfllco 
till4f4th  November  last,  was  proc^d^oti 

. «.«  aooo  a!s  pdbfble.  bat  We  were  notable  t^ 
inctudift'  It  in  ouV  lisC  report  to  Purliaifte/rt, 
*  ftlCUAKD  MacEiut,  (x.  s.) 
Maurice  Cane,  '      (l.  s.> 
H.  S,  Krt*G,  (L.  a.) 

Account  OJice,  March  lOth,  181U. 

In  mn$^imei^6f  ikiti'r€i}oU,  Ihe  Ttivien  (f 
the  Litten  and  Hempen  Mantifartutti  ajtm  ' 
'app6iiaed  a  (hmmuUe  to  irivetti^aU  iitk 

*  ctmktct  qf  Ckmtct  Dujtn,  ike  iuspettor 
Oen&raL  'Fhep  also  accepted  ka  renigna* 
tfhn,  and  hate  suspended  his  son,  who  Mad 
ftrmeftf  been  Joined  vith  him^from  ihe 
^fftt€,  'JDte  foMotoini(  extracts  from  (ha 
Comm^itis,  deoehpe  some  scenes  whfch  re^ 

Jfkci  infamy  on  the  mak,  vfho  ccniid  ptiim 
edch  n  aehtme  to'preveni  detection, 
Bttraeft  Jhm  the  Report. 
First  Report  of  tbe  Committee  of  the 
TruMees  Of  the  Ltfy'^n  aiid  Hempen  Ma- 
ituftfctUT^;  uppointed  on  the  1 9th  of  Jun/i>, 
1810,  •«  to  lakt  inlocooslderaiion  the  36th 
Kepartof  tfie  ^mmi^iooi^rs  of  ACcuUiits,*' 
dnd  WhOWefefVirther  instructed  on  the  Sd 
of  July,  **  to  enqnire  gen#;r»Uy  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Inspector  Geuf  ral,  aiid  tcf 
Import  ill^  Niue  to  th^  Tiu!5tecs.*» 

TO  Tflg  TiftjSrtE^   Ot  THE  LlVtH  AND  ITIM- 

Youl^Committee  have  to  staH  to  yon, 
ttiat  in  the  c^Mtamenceo^ent  of  the  epcaiftiw^ 
nation  of  tho  mattcfrs  referrt^d  to  them, 
MBM  eircamstances  oame  to  tbtir  Jwow- 
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ledge,  tending  ^  establish  so  serioii!(  a 
chMTft*  99,v\uii.  Mr.  Charles  DaAn/rb€ 
elfitry  your  ln«i  ei  tar  General,  that  they 
thiuk  it  »ecei»ary  to  lay  before  yon,  witb- 
•ut  delay»  the  evidences  wbic^  tbey  have 
^b^Ainecl  iliereon. 

Your  C^^iDiniUee  wiYl  «0«r  no covfuoat  nt, 
A>ff  tbf.  present,  upon  the  depuyilions 
tf hicli  ihfY  uou  gi)ha»jt  to  yon,  ^nu  bave 
only  to  ^d^if  V^at  tiiey  will  piuceed  inabe 
exaiuii^ioH  of  the  other  mit»jeot»  cc*n- 
nectttd  with  th£  36ib  repott  of  thtvC  om- 
miMionert  of  ▲ocoonta/  with  «? ery  pi-ac- 
tic|tl>)«*  expedition. 

Jamu  Cprrgf  Sftereit^, 
Juiif  11  Ik,  IdlO. 

.  wo.  4. 

Emmmntion  qf  Mr,  Rokert  Munlon  foxvU 
er^  insjmi^  for  tie  ftjtjMrdisirici  of  the 
Cotmlfi  qf  iW»,  lakftt  hy  a  CommiHrnqf 
t/te  Tnuie$i  •/  <*#  LtMen  and  Hempen 
Mamifaetmres^  appointed  lo  lake  mto  con* 
M(feration,  the  36/Ar  Report  qf  m  Com^ 
misMionert  qf  Accoutds,  at  a  meeting  qf 
the  iaid  Committee^  held  on  Jtritht^  the 
MqfJut^  1810. 

^.  Were  you  exaiuitied  by  the  Coh»- 
ttiMioiMrs  of  4ccoiiqU,  respecting  some 
receipit  f«ir  looma  granted  to  feiaalc 
^weav«ra»  wbioh  were  included  iff  the  «c- 
eonBt  of  thi»  board»  for  the  year  endkd 
th«5ib  of  January,.  1809,  and  duplicate? 
Of  which  bad  b«i;ii  allowed  Ut  the  account 
4»f  the  year  ended  the  5tb  of  January, 
1808? 
A    I  wa9. 

^  fix|»toif»  what  y«u  know  df  Uboae 
duplicate  leceipts  ? 

At  This  Board  was  pleased  a  few  years 
ago-to  grant  looais  Co  (ismale  weavers;  these 
looms  Here  made  in  the  eoiinty  where ihey 
were  wanted,  and  paid  io>this  way.  The 
loon-niuker»  drew  out  reeeipts  fop  the 
value  of  the  looms,  when  made  and  de- 
fivered,  upou  which  receipts,  theT^ounty 
Inspeetur  indorsed  a  certifieatey  stating 
that  he  had  exooiined  and  branded*  and 
distributed  the  swd  loou|ii»  afrreeable  to 
the  Board's  order.  These  recdpti  were 
altei wards  remitted  ta  Mr.^  OufHa,  and 
payment  was  obtained  thereoa  ti-om  th« 
dftoard.— I,  as  inspectoi'  for  the  upper 
<i)s6hciof  the  County  of  i>ow%  aKually 
^t  ii>y  5»rders  respecting  those  iooms 
from  Mr^  Dufiio,  through  Mr.  John  Cbri9» 
tv,  wh<»  ts  a  gentleman  of  tbe  first  respec- 
tability in  the  counCy  of  Down,  and  who^i 
though  not  an  ofioer  of  this  boavd»  un- 
dertook the  trouble  of  conducting  the  dis- 
tribiiiion  of  those  loomv^  at  tbe  ret^'uestl 
Irar  ol  some  of  the  trustees  and  from 
^blfc  to9u?e«^>  Mr.  Chcisty  euied  to 


me,  I  believe  about  two  years  ago,  thati 
he  ^^  received  AleiMr  froAi  Air.'  llsfisJ 
saying  that  the  receipts  of  ct  eta  in  loota^ 
makers,  whose  naoies  were  •  «i.presiHi 
the  rein,  were  mislaid^  Staring  also  the 
value  of  each  of  these  receipts,  and  rv^ 
q(\estiug  tu^  fio  apply  to  ifae  loom^'makers 
foe  sccou^  receipts.  J  did  so  aceordiiifty, 
an>l  fofwacided  them  to  ifr.  OttAn,ait^| 
thfyugh  Mr.  Cbfisty,or  directly  tohiB,  f 
canuot  reiueaiber  which.  Those  n*oeipt« 
were  afterivard^  produced  to  me,  on  my 
exauiiiiatioa  before  tbe  eommiKsiiMers of 
accounts,  in  tl>e  month  of  January  lastr 
together  with  theoriginatsat  which  time« 
I  knetv  tUeui  to  be  those  1  had  obtaiedl 
the  fir»t  and  second  tijpi. 

j^  Was  ai*y  application  m^  lo  yoa 
by  Mr.  Ou1j[lu  pivvious  to  your  examioa- 
tion  before  the  conimiaaioners  of  Jkc* 
coiHits,  rejecting  your  intended  txa- 
minatioQ  ? 

A.  A  Letter  was  written  to  mo  by  Ur^ 
Dii^tm,  which  r  received  about  the  same 
time  with  Mr*  Oorry's  summons  to  attend 
the  board,  which  letter  directed   me   to  | 
call  o»  him  upon  my  arrival  in  towa  for  tlie 
purpose  of  ejf^plaiiiing  to  me  the  intended 
object  of  my  examination.     When  I  came 
.totown,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Dt^fln,   and  wej 
had  a  long  coAversatiun  togAher  upou  th&' 
subject. 

J^  What  was  the  purport  of  that  con-  j 
vertiiitiou  ?    *" 

A,  The  pu.rpQri  was  to  Snduco  me  to 
conceal  from  the  couiuiissiomsr*  of  ac- 
counts; that  the  rcceij>ts,  about  whtrh  1 1 
,was  to  be  examined,  were  dupMciies.     | 

j^  Then  you  consider  the  purport. of 
the  conversation  was  to  induce  you  tdoon-  i 
tCikiytinA  tbe^euere^  dupiicata  raccipCr 
for  one  and  the  samedeiirery  ? 

A,  i  will  state  to  the  best  of^  my  rs- 
collection  what  passed — Wheu  1  wem  into  i 
Mi.  Duthu's  house,  1  think  itaa^  oa  « I 
Tiies<^y,  be- asked  ine  ''had  1  been  wiUi 
Mr.  Corry  !»  I  told   him   I   had  net*  he 
said  *'  very  well  ,**  the  business,  be  said  I 
'*  upon  whicklr  was  sunimoned,  reapoeted 
tbe  duplicate  receipts  ;.  he  told  me  he  bad 
k  clerk  who  had  stoleu  the'6M*mer  receipts  i 
from  iiim,  and  had  carried  them   to  tb^ 
kneu  boards  and  there  got  the  amvant  of  \ 
Ihemt  and  that  he  did  not  knew  that  pay- 
ment hud  beea  made  upon  those  foraMf 
neceipts  until  they  were  proilaced  to  him 
hy    the  commitfsiouers  oif  aecoufits,  add-  i 
iag,  that  the  same  clerk  had  rohbetf  bim 
»f  a  large  sum  bei^deSy  and  had  goac  to- 
Am^rica"-^!  replied  that  **  if  he  would 
state  those  facts  to  the  hoaid,  or  to  the 
csommissioners,  I  was  sure  they  would  not 
Uii  him  be  at  a  loss  by  thcm'^-<haa*td 
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*that  voald  not  ^o,'*  adding  tbese  words, 
*  the  duplicates  mtuiit  b«  denied,  or  i  am 
isiocd.'*     I  answered,  woo'f  tti<.  comiuis- 
uotntrt  examioe  me  on  o.uh  }"»*  be  implied, 
*'  bever  miud  that,,  until  I  pats  my  ex* 
aariaation,  **  aad  agaiir  he  desired  me  not 
t>go  near  Mr.  Corry.  IpruinisedKiin  that 
1  would  not  go  near  him,  and  retired.      I 
conaolted  with  a  friend,  and  hit  opinion 
waa  tnat  I  should  wait  upon  Alf .  CoiTy.  I 
aeotionfd  to  my   friend   my  promise   to 
Mr.  Duffin,  and  fu^gestcd  the  propriety  of 
returning  back  to  htui,  to  which  my  friend 
asteiited — I  accordingly  went  back  16  Mr. 
M&n«  and  told  him  that  I   was  afraid  I 
would  incur  the  displt'asure  of  the  board 
if !  did  not  lounediately wai t  on  Mr.  Corry  ; 
lii«  expretsif»Q  thereupon  was,  *'  you  must 
iMitgo  to  Corry ,>•  or  words  to  that  effect, 
•*  and  1  will  indemnify  you '—he  then  ex- 
pressed a  witih  to  me  not  to  be  seen  about 
the  linen  hall,  after  which  I  came  away, 
aid  feeling  myself  much  hart,  1  went  and 
got  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  intentiou 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Corry,  to  say  that  I  had 
arrived  in  town,  but  that  finding  myself 
iafis^osed,  i  could  not  wait  upon  him  ;•— 
inllodiug  also  to  reqne^  he  would  com* 
municate  any  orders  he  had  for  me,  by  any 
of  the  geotleoBen  of  the  office — before  ( 
got  into  the  iotd  where  I  put  op,  1  met 
Mr.  John  Greer,  late  inspector  for  Ultter, 
1  told  him  the  substance  of  what  had  pass* 
ed;  he  bid  ne  not  mind  my  fears  abimt 
not  waiting  upoii  Mr.  Corry^  saying*'  that 
in  case  lur  was  oift»nded,  he  (Oroer)  would 
settle  it  with  him"-^nothing  more  happen- 
ed that  day— >next  morning,  Wedae»(day, 
I  laet  Sindiir,  inspector  for  the  county  of 
Atmagh,  on  bis  arrival  in  town.      1  bid 
hiK  w«it  upon  Mr.  O^ffln  for  his  instruc- 
tittas,  ami  agreed  to  meet  him  at  fV^ir  tliat 
day  at  dinner— I  then   «^ent  to  Clwntarf 
tad  there  dined  with  Mr.   John  Greer — [ 
oaaie  iu  about  ten  in  the  ev^niiig-^l  fooud 
Siaclair  in  bed  in  my  room—**   1   asked 
hiB  *' what  news?'*  hetoldnne  be  had  been 
a  long  time  ulth  Mr.    Duffiu,  who  told 
hiok,  '•  chat  I  must  past  before  the  com- 
mitsioners  a9  a  Quaker,  and  he  himself 
(SiacUtr)  an  a  Seceder."     1  spurned  at  the 
iika,  and  told  him  I  would   not  say  any 
thing  but  the  truth.     He  said  we  were  tu 
wail  upon  Mr.  Dufflo  at  ten  next  day. — 
Next  moruing  (thursday)  we  ^accordingl  v 
waited  un  Mr.  Dnffin.     He  asked  me  **  had 
Sinclair  mentioned   tlio  subject  of  which 
they  had  >poke  the  day  before  ?"    I  told 
liiishe  had — he  looked  ovtr  at  me  and 
said  ^  that  I  could  pass  very    well  as  a 
qaaker,  as  the  commissioners  were  Con- 
iiiiugbt  men,  and  that  the  quakers   here 
did  not  speak  ms  in  the  North.'*       I  taid 
tiiat  Iwould  neither  swear^  nor  affirm  what 


was   not  thp  truth  ;    we  then    left  Mr.  ^ 
Duffin  and  waited  on  Mr.  Corry. 

S.  State  whal  pa«)ied  trben  you  .«aw 
Mr.  Corry  ? 

^.  We  stated  to  him  that  we  bad  como 
up  agreeable  to  the  board's  orders — that 
we  had  been  «%ith  Mr.  Duffin  irom  whom 
we  learnt^  titat  the  sul^ect  of  our  in- 
tended examination  related  to  duplicate 
ret  eipts  of  li»om- makers-— Mr.  Corry  said" 
he  Iwd  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  l)uihii 
on  ihe  fcubjt'ct,  which  be  theu  read  to  ns, 
and  A bich  purported  to  explain  Uiatthe 
receipts  were  not  dn|4icate»j  upof»" 
which  I  told  him  that  letter  was  not  true. 
I  then  stated  to  hiWi  the  overturea  wbirb 
had  been  made  ta  ui  both  by  Mf*.  Duffia. 
Mr.  Corry  expressed  the  greatest  .*>ur* 
prise  and  concern,  and  said  '*  it  cannot 
be" — h«  told  us  he  was  then  going  to  At- 
tend the  commissionf rs  of  accounts,  to 
wbon^  he  would  report  our  being. in  tuwu, 
and  would  procure  iMir  being  examiu«i 
(if  possible)  the  nfx  day,  adding  that  he 
thought  he  would  be  guilty,  of  insnlti!nc' 
the  feelings  of  ttvo  men,  wlto  were  dt-s- 
cribed  to  him  to  bear  respectable  charac- 
ters, if  he  gave  us  any  caution  against 
telling  any  thing  bttt  the  truth,  when  u  e 
went  before  tbepi. 

Roherl  J.  tVelcr, 

Sworn  before  me  the  9tb  of  iu^,  1 B :  0.   ■ 
M.  FUi^eraitL     One  oft  he  trustets  ef  t  lie 
Ituen  and  hempen  manufactures. 

NO.  5.  • 

Examtnathn  of  Mr,  T%nmat  Sinrlair,  in- 
spector for  i.te  Co  of  Armagh,  laktn  bt^  a 
comnuttre  ofihe  Trustets  of  the  Liaem  uttd  . 
,  hempen  Mnnufaetures,  appotnUU  /a-  tnkr 
into  cunsitkration  tlie  36M  Itef^rt  of  ii»e 
comm.isiunen  oj  accounts y  nl  a  ateelm^  oC 
the  sunt  committee,  hetU  on  Monday,  t/tr 
9tkofJuly  18 1  n. 

j^'  Do  you  re«rollect  that  you  recHlvt^ 
an  order  from    Mr.    Corry,    sometime  in 
Jaiiimrv  lait,  to  attend  the  board  ? 
-rf.^'do.' 

5.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  f)nom  Mr. 
Duffin  at  the  suine  time  ? 

A,  1  believe  I   did,    his  letter  desii^d 
me  to  en II  on  him  on  my  coming \o  town. 
^  Explain  every  thing  that  piissed  on 
your  coming  to  Xo\^n, 

A  I  met  Fouler  on  getting  outoftb** 
carriage— he  told  me  the  C€a«ou  of  our 
being  summoned  to  town,  arose  ont  of 
some  mistakes  in  Mr.  Duffin*^  ir<*<iuniN^ 
and  that  1  was  t«*  wait  on  Mr.  Duffin  be- 
lore  I  went  to  any  IkhIv  else.  fouUr 
told  me  that  he  himself  had  been  «vit« 
Mr.  Duffin,  who  desired  him  to  k«€p  o«it 
of  the  way,  and  (hat  i  was  to  do  the  same. 
I  soon  afier  waited  on  Mr.   Duffin  who 
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imwhir^l  h'*  bonltJ  to  mp— and  told  me  a 
mistake  had    h.ippf  net!   in  regard  to  th^ 
ihipHctite  receipts  of  loom  makersthatlhad 
«ent  him  ;  that  a  clerk  of  His  bad  drawn 
Ihfi  money  fruin  the  board  upon  the  foruier 
receipts,  and  had  sont*  to  America.       He 
a«k<^d  for  Fowirr,  1  told  him  he  bad  gone 
to  Mr.  Greer*8,  which  seemed  to  displease 
him,  be  said  he  was  to  be  examined  by  the 
rommwfioncrs  of  account*  the  next  day 
at  one  o'clock*  and   that   he  would  then 
ht»ttle  about    the  time  of  oor  being  ex-' 
amtned  ;  he  then  expressed  adtt»ir«»  that, 
we  KTiould  be  both  with  hint  in  tbe  even* 
IMP,     1  observed  to  him  ••  that  since  the 
mistaVe  bad  happened,   he    had  better 
bring  the  book  to  the  commissioners  of 
accounts,  and  the  matter  would  U:  settled 
at  once.**     He  told    me  that  that  was  not 
his  purpose  fbr  sending  for  Fowler  or  roe. 
That  the  commissioners  knew  nothing  of 
\  his  accounts.      We  then  ha<l  a  long  con- 
▼crsation^  the  substance  of  uhicli  was, 
that  he  wished   me  to  stale  to  the  com- 
niisskxicrs  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
fund  T!^it1]  the  board  to  pay  for    the  whole 
of  tbe  looms  at  once,  and  that  therefoi-e 
the  loom  makers  divided  tbe  amount  of 
their  demands  on  the  board  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  gave  s«>parate  rcrceipts  (br  each 
half  of  the  demand^  which  was  to  account 
to  the  commissioners  fbi  the  receipts  ap- 
pearing to  be  duplicates.     1   asked  him 
thereon  if  I  was  to  be  examined  on  oath  ? 
on  which  he  said,  '*  a  thought  bad  struck 
bim  I  he  night  before,  which  was,  .Ihat  1 
was  topasi  for  a  Seceder  and  Fowler   for 
a  Quaker  ;^'  that  1  a'us  to  hold  up  my 
hanit,  and  Fowler  was  only  to  afiirm,  iu 
order  to  at'oid  ttkiug  an  outh,    **  for  that 
if  the  commissioners  were  to  6ud  out  that 
))e  had  drawn  the  money   twin,  that  he 
himht  If  would  be  suspended,  and  that  we 
should  all  be  ruined.*'     The  couversation 
there   diop|>ed   until   the   next  morning. 
He  explained    to     Fowler   and    me    to- 
gether, the  next  morning,  th^  same  tbifig 
he  had  before  explained%o  mc,  whan    «- 
lone  witti  bim  the  (ity    before ;    Fowler 
thereupon  said  that  '*  the  thin^  could  not 
bi*,  for,  that  every  one  knew    tn-  was  no 
t^uaker  ;  Mr.  DufRn  replied,  that  *'  tba 
commissioners  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  or  not,  ond  that  they  were  Connausibt 
men,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  aiUnna- 
tiouof  a  Quaker.*'  Mr.  Dutfin  further  said 
he  was  to  go  to  the    commissI(joers  that 
(lay  at  one  o'clock,   and  desired    u&  bo'h 
To  wait  on  him  in  tbe  evening— he  allow- 
ed U"*  then  to  go  to  Mr.  Corrjr,  far  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  when  w/  were  to  be  e.\- 
antincd,  which  was  the  flrst  time  he  would 
alhiw  u$  to  go  near  him  ;   wc  then  waited 
oa  Mr.  Corry,  an  J  Fjwier  comiauuicated 


to  him,  in  my  presence,  ^verr  tfcinjg  that 
hdd  passed  between  Mr.   Damn   aud   us« 
Mr.  Oorry  expressed  by  his  manner,   dis* 
l>elief  And  astonishment,  and  obser^-ed  \f 
Mr.  Oufiin  bad  made  a  mistake,  let    bim 
produce  his  books  and  pay    %lae  monej* 
addniK  thai  surely  he  must  be   wroog^   to 
his  head  to  talk  ^ocli  language,  aud    to 
such  respectable  m^n  as  wa  were  described 
to  be— ^re  then  went  away,  and   Fot^icr, 
who  had  got  courage  from  the  mafiner  io 
whtcb  Mr.  Corry  had  received  wf,  became 
the  more  angry  at  thin  king  of  Mr.  DuAo's 
propoxal,  and  was  verr  uawiiliog   to  90 
back  to  him  at  all.      But  1  prcra(l»d  on 
him  to  g<i  back  to  him  iu  the  eveiui|g»   %a 
i^irder  togive  him  a  decided    anaver;  we 
accordingly  went  ta  bim  that   eveutit?-^ 
h^  told  us  that  we  must  have  been  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Coriy,  aud  seemed  taot  on  as 
goud  terms  wiib  us  »<»  in  tbe  momng.— ^ 
Nothing   more    pa^^aed — we  came  awa^, 
and  drd  not  wait  0%  bim  any  more. 

TkmmoM  Simclairm 
Sworn  before  me,  this  lOtbof  July,  I810(. 
JohnSiewnrt,     One  of  t'be  troslecsof  tbe 
linen  and  hempen  manufactures. 
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Exanlfiation  qf  3fr.  Jamet  "Ccrrp^  setreiarf 
to  Ihf  Linen  Boards  iaktm  before  a  commit* 
tee  of  the  Triuttees  of  ihe  Lmen  ami  Hem* 
pen  M'lnvfaeturet,  appoinUd  -49  take  imi» 
consideration  the  36tik  B^rt  </  tike  -eam- 
missioners  qf  accounts,  at  a  mtetmg  ^  the 
studcommiltee,  held  on  Tmesdmf^tke  11  th 

a.  Did  Mr.  Fowler,  tbe,  insivctar  lot 
the  upper  district  (>t  the  County  of  Down, 
or  Mr  Sinclair  the  ins|»ecUMr  ^  tba  Co. 
of  Armagh,  mention  to  you  the^purport  of 
-any  convcrsatiou  which  took  place  be* 
tween  Mr.  Duf^n  and  tbem,  at  tbe  time 
when  they  wcie  ordered  up  to  attend  the 
coinmtssioners  of  accoonta  \  ^mA  if  tbey 
did, state  to  the  committee  a-bat  passedl^ 
and  every  thing  you- kuow  of  the  circem- 
stance. 

A.  I  will  state  to  the  committee^  as 
dtrected  by  tbeui,  tbe  a  bole  of  the  kaow- 
led'fe  that  1  have  of  eyery.  event  con- 
nected wjih  t}ie  subject  midar  coosidtn* 
ti\m,  as  far  as  my.  recolleotioo  will  enaUItf 
me  to  give  the m,. and  in  tbe  order  ef  time 
in  which  they  occurred  ;  it  is  my  wish  to 
be  accurate  with  regard  to  dates,  if  they 
are  material,  \)at  should  I  uoiultentioiially 
err  in  that,  respect,  a  retcrence  to  ^it&  mi* 
nures  of  the  commissiQocrs.of  ^couot»> 
aud  ai^*  to  the  minutes  of  tbts  beaid,  will 
artind  the  means  of  cerrectiiig  me— >Ia 
jHuua^v  last,  I  think  it  was  Hondof  the 
I5tb,  1  attended  the  commisstoiiera  per*, 
suaait  to  »  previous  sumuums  from  tbcm  i 


uigitizea  oy  x-j  v.^^^'^iv^ 
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l|ea<:c^UQ^  of  this  Bpord.  for  the  year 
nd^theStb  of  Jao^ary,  1809,  wbicU 
iccoan^  now  form.s  lh«ir'36th  report,  and 
fcopyofwhifb  Tiet  before  this  commit- 
fee.  The  commissionem  contmenred 
4eir  in^iries  by  Axhtbttinfr  to  me>  sundry 
eociputf^ceitMn  toam-ma^er*,  for  sums 
■aid  for  Iomk  gmotedto  (eoMile  weavers, 
|im}  Av  vliicb  sonMCftfrit  «m  eUimed  in 
lot  ffiMNiiit.  TfcOiie  T«:€«fpr«  vreve  five 
r  fix  h.  SfMnlkr.  ^t^^  tW  aKfcr««a^  v»l«e 
f  t^in  w,iM»  thrc<;  l^ndr«d  pouod,  or 
)^j»l|outd.  Tbey  ezhit^ited^to  me  a1- 
}  trtiijijiMr  nunibe^  of  receipt^  compri^^ed. 
»  the  fccQunt  of  the  preceding  y^ar, 
bich  %^n,  compariion  with  tbuse,  which 
had  before  naentiooed,  a^|*eared  to  ror* 
^^pood  ia  iiaaoe,vttliie^  date  and  purp<i5p ; 
>d  tbejf  re^oMPe^  om  to  :itate  to  thi»m, 
betber  tAteae  reaaiptaware  ^r  diatinct 
id«pftnil»deltv«rH»«^„«[iwb6ftber  they 
Ifie  Ml»  aft.  Ih«  uMtrMMHtS.  Il^emsatvea 
y<¥>^«ll#a|  %t  bfv  iMisni  <kviicate  re. 
^  /u|C  ttfo  Kft9i0  p^«pf|M,a«  4he  second' 
t  wi)ef;eof  biad  b«eii  jntft>4iic<rd  throuj^h 
ror,  ijitu  tl)e  i)CC.ou|it  before,  thepi,  I, 
plied^  th^t  in  an  u^ooh  aat  the  value  of 
th  seu  of  receipts,  had,  be^;)  actually 
M  to  the  iijspeotor  general,  and  that  as 
rii  appa/ent  duprrcate  was  indorse r1  on 
tback  MFtib  a  c^rtificace  ol  the  county 
pect^,  itatiit0  that  the  kKMns  therein 
preiaedf  were  madtt  and  dal>«ered,  I 
s  bouud.  to  beiiev«v  aotwitbftaDdri-.g* 
^ear^nceato  tb«  eoQtrary,  that  those 
>a/ate  pay  in^  nta, wyvfUf  i^,  aefiamte  de- 
:n««.^  bnta^.  ttie:WMl%o/th«  disirihiip 
oan^j^fiyqieiitof  t^etloonci^iind  been 
idu<!ted  in,  t|ie  departopeot  of  the  in- 
ctor  geueraj,  and  that,  of  the  subordi- 
e  bfllcfers  under  him,  he  und  thev  could 
t'  explain  to  '  the  commissioners,  the 
niog  d«>uble  charge.  They  were 
reapon  pteased  to  instnset  me  to  move 
I  boardto  g»««  ordamtfiiv  tbe  atteiMiance 
be  ol&««ra  «*'Im>  bed  oeriified^  tbe  re* 
^.in.qu^atiofi.  l&kti  emaiiaation  of 
^;d9y  ^Pfii^f  I  v«n^  diTceUy  from 
p,  tq.  j^quaiMt  Ihc  iq^pecjlpr  general 
I  w^^t  bp^  ,p^t||sed9  b«t,h«  wa^  not  abie 
lal  tifoje  to  aaiaistaie  tpwi^^s  acooiHir. 
or  the  caoae  of  thie  api^renc  double 
ment^— On  cbe  followioK  piornin*;, 
^ver,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
th  purported  to- explain,  thtit  the  re- 
ta,  tbough  spparvirtly  dupltcateo, 
raot  *o  in  point  olfbet,^hd  that  the'r 
(•rity  iiK«<*s<'JH>*'<t<'^^  cooldbe  ae- 
itiid  to€  hm  ihkm  iTay^;  and  here  whi'a  [ 
ri«ic«.lo»at«te.  tbe.  purport  of  that 
r  trw^  mrni^n'i  1«  «M  t«  refttr  the 
^U««w  <«r  «»'*»^r,  OfrtaiflJty,  to.  the 
f  of  the  cotntnt^sioners^of^  tt^ro^intit,, 
♦  ita^w    fjp^'w  op  record."    The 


lettet,  I  tbink,  etpM  that  from  tl)«  extant 
of  the  efH{agttme.i>t  which  tbe  board  ha<b 
cjitered  into  with  the  public,  fur  tb« 
grjiotiuir  of  looms  to.  {paxB\e  weav^rii,  iV 
often  happened,  that  tht  looms  were  faster, 
made,  ana  in  [greater  nufpbers,  than  tha 
funds  of  the  board  would  afford  the  meant 
of  immediately  paying  tor,  tbax  in  ^wcji 
eases,  tbe  loom -mappers  had  be^q  in* 
simcted  u>  dividjS  tl^e  amount  intcy  t>^o 
eqaa^  parf%  and  dp^f  separate  r^r^ipta 
tor  the  same  saip,  wbicb  they  aerofdincr* 
1.V  dld»  and  as  of  the  sam^  dates,  ^od  tbaft 
when  tbeae  rece^ipts  were  traabtaaitted  to 
hit9t  one  of  tbem  ouly  was  tpndera))  ta . 
tbe  board  for  payment,  tbe  ojtJier  w»s  re*  , 
served  for  future  occasioq,  tyhen  their  . 
funds  might  enable  them  to  diiicharge 
it,  nnd  thit  hence  it  arpse,  ^hat  receipta 
might  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  dif*> 
ferent  years,  corresponding  exactly  iu 
everr,  partteular,  and  appearing  thereby^ 
to.  be  n»ei>«  daplieaies  of  eaoh  otber» 
wfaaraas  they  were  aepi^^ate.  rectiptv^ 
fof  separata  dalivenet.  Tbia  fotlat 
though,  affording  ao  axplaoaliom  ap<« 
parently:  coftcli^ive  against  t|ie.  ftri»t  ber 
lie/ of  tbpir  b|,eingthe  effect  of  error,  did 
nqjt,  of  cour»e,  prevent  me  from  comply- 
ing with  tbe  desire  of  tbe  comraissioneriif 
to  bring  up  the  officers,  and  accordtuglf^ 
the  same  day,  Juesdcy,  the  I6th  of  Jana* 
ary,  being  boafdday,  I  stated  theirAvishei 
(o  the- linen  board,  and  obtained  their  . 
order«  to  summon  to  Dublin,  the' Inspec* 
tors,  for  tbe  ooaaties  of  Down  -and' 
Armagb.  After  tbe  meetiag  of*  tii« 
RoaiKit  i  again  attended,  thv  coq^aiia* 
sioners-  of  acQounts.-*-i  rea^  and  deli*  < 
vercd  to  them  Mr.  Dufiiu's  letter,  aad  , 
con^mumcated  to  thep  the  boanlN .  com<^ 
plianee  with  their  wikher.  OtHoial  let* 
lers  wej-e  lorwrarded  onThursjday  the  I8lh| 
to  Mr.  R.J.  Fowler  of  Hilsboi-on^fh,  in- 
spector for  the  upper  district  of  the  County 
of  Down,  tnd  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair  ia* 
sjKictor  for  tbe  County  "of  Armagh,  i>i* 
recHiag  tbera  ta  come  to  Dbb|in.  My 
Irtter  to  these  officers,  as  appt<artf  ia  tb0 
oil|r«  letler-booky  was  as  follows ; 

**  latiL  command  by  the  iru^iee^  of 
Me  knen  mid  hemprn  wmiv^ncturet,  i& 
actfuaint  y<m,  that,  the  coninimiomr*  qf 
acfou?it9  mvmg  required  an  esptamUion 
e^'  same,  items  ^tB  their  (taount,  ^^/ulficf 
thebthflf  Januartf,  IS09,  now  uadtn 
the  coHsiderntion  efthe  midiconmrnir 
otiers,  xvkich  can  only  be  given  saii^aC" 
torily  by  yourseff.  they  rt^qy^cttuou  wiik 
hse  notimift  0ier  the  receipt  oft  his  lei' 
Jer,  in^omiiJ^to  DublintJor  tkuiput^ 
poee ;  you  tali  bepleoMio  lei  me  tec 
^yw^mymtr^rri^uklbui  Jmf^ya^i*^ 
you  (fthe  ^ff^bfect  qf  ^amnationtr^iiim 


23^  Daiumcnts. 

m*range  with  the   c/mtmhst^mfrf  nfac 


[Sept. 


eomUs  for  your  attendance  on    their 
6(tard,         1  cominuwi   afterwards  iii 
daily  attendance  on  ihe  comtfi  Us  loners 
of  accouiUs»  whose  inquiries  became  di- 
rected to  other  subjects  connected  with 
t)i^  account  before  them.       On    the 
niornuig  of  Thursday,  the  25lh,  the  two 
t;oiinty  invpectorsy  towler  and  Sinclair 
^ere  shown  into  my  office  ;  l^eing  per- 
^oiiiiljy  unknown  to  me,  each  had  to  in- 
tMxtace  hin>self  ;    I  opened  the  subject 
o(  their  being  summoned  to  town,  by 
■.jexplaHiing  to  them  tlie  items  in  the  ac- 
count, upon  which   the  commissioners 
desired  to  see  them,  and  expressed  my 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  offered  to 
them  by  the  letter   ot    the    iiispector 
general,  before  meiuioned,  of  account* 
ing  for  the  apparent  errors,  in  a  way 
that  would  occasion  blame  to  no  one. 
Whereupon  i  read  the  letter  to  them. 
Fowlec  replied  by   itaihig,    that  the 
receipts,  about  which  they   were    to 
be  examined,    w^    not    what    that 
letter  described  them  to  be,  but  that 
they  were  really  duplicates  of  former 
receipts,  and    then   he    explained    to 
ivl^,  that  those  receipts  bad  bei-n  ob- 
t<ut>ed  in  the    manner  he  has  already  . 
set  forth  in  the  evidence,    which    he 
gave  to  tills  cominitlee,  in    my  pre- 
jwnce.    lliese  particulars,  1  answered, 
must  ,of  course  he  explained  to    the 
jcommissioners  of  accounts.     Where- 
.niK>n  JhWIer  undertook  to    give  me 
an  acooj^nt   of   an   interview,    which 
J»e  said,  tliey  had  had  with    the    in- 
sphitor  genera),  on  the  subject.     His 
statement  ^&s  to  the  sam*'  elTect    of 
tWt  already  ^ade  by  biro,  and  Sin- 
rtair,  m  their  testimony  gives  to  the 
jLQmmittee,     in    my  ,  presence.      My 
iiiamier  musit  hajre  expressed  the  dis- 
trust, Mid  unwdlingiie.ss    witii    which 
}    listened   to    ii.-r-My    answer    was 
(  onsequeiitly  very  l^rieL     U  wavsome* 
tiling  to  thrs  ellect,  namely,  that  such 
words  as  tliose  co^ld  only^  fall    from 
a  ftian  under  some   teinporary    lapse 
of  *  intellect,   but    that    i    wduld,    on 
tiatday,  obtain  frtttp  tl>e  comn^issiun- 
ers^  an  order    fpr    tlieir    attendance, 
^UQ  bearm^  that  they  were   botli  res- 
pectable   men,  1    would    not    ofTc-nd 
tbein-by  any  advice,  lo  tell  thelritth 
when  they   went  betore  them.     Before 
1  WH   my    office,    Mr.  Jolm  Greer, 
iMe  inspoctor  for    Vhidr,   called    op 


me;  I  afldentood  the  purport  ofhi^ 
visit  to  be,  to  endeavour  to  reroortj 
(torn  my  mind,  any  displeasure  that 
might  have  arben  from  Fowler   not 
having  come  to  me    on    his    arriTaf 
in  town»  bu|  learning  from  me,  tfaac 
Fowler  had  t>een  just  with  me,  and 
seeing  me  hurried,    our  coavenation 
did  not,  I  think«  proceed  further.    11 
then  went  from  my  office  to  that  of 
the  commissioners^    and  carried   with 
me  tiie  letter  before  mentioned,  which 
in  the  variety  of  papers  I  bad  aiwavs 
with  me,  in  going   to,    2nd    coming 
from    them,     1    had    umnteetionally 
carried  away  from   their   table  ;  but 
which  haviog  been  read  and  delivered 
to  them,  on  a  former  day*  in  strictoessi 
belonged  to  them*   .  Mr.  Duff  a  was 
under  eKaminaiWn  when  1  was  shova 
in.    i  reported-lo '  them  (hat  the  in-^ 
spectors  had  arrived,  add  wdi^  ex- 
plain to  them,  when  exahimed,  thitj 
the  receipts  were  daplicates,'    and    I 
restored    to  them  11.  e   letter  at   the 
same  time.      J  lie  v   ordt^red  those  of^ 
ficers  to   attend  the    next    day,   aDd| 
required  my  ^attendance  also.    On  the 
folfowmg  day,  Friday  the  26ih,  i  at* 
tended  them  accordingly*    1  bey  had 
in  part  proceeded  in  uie  examinatioal 
of  Mr.  Dufiin    and    the  two  county 
inspectois,  when  i  got  there,    ithcil 
heard  these  two  officers  confirm   the 
receipts  to  be  duplicates,  and  lo  bare 
been  obtained  by  thein  In  the  manocr 
which  they   had  before  stated  to  me. 
I'he  receipts    were  accordingly    dis* 
allowed,  and  the  talue  pt'  thera  wa» 
deducted  from  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.     Tbi$  comprises  the    whote 
of  the  knovv  ledge  that  C  have  of  these 
transactions*     Mt  before   I  condodel 
my  deposition  in  reply  to  the  questkni 
ot  the  committee,  I  bSg  leave  to  state  I 
my  own  opinion  of  thoac   errors   of 
account   (as    they    origifiallj    8too<l} 
which  have  been   attended   witti  con- 
sequences  so  very  lamentable.      I  do 
beheve  that  tbev  were  the   effects  of 
accidental  irregularity,  not  of  intent 'mni, 
and  this  belief  1  do  assure  the  com-i 
mittee,  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
serious  considecatioft    of  the  subject. 
^J^mciCmry. 
Sworn  beforewe,  this  iTth  of  inly, 
1810.    Peter  lMfynKhg,iun.    One  of 
the  trustees  of  the  llaeo  and  bC]p{»ea 
ipanqfjicturef. 
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,  No.  7. 

^M^mmatim  ef  Mr.  H^.  Madtenxu,  taken 

-   -^jf  a  CoMMittee  of  the  Trusiees    of  the 

JJmet^and   Hemp^   Mamfactures^  ap^ 

•  jmmtedto  take  into  consideration  the  S6tk 

'  Mepvrt  of  the   Comvumoncra  of  Accounta 

'    mt  a  Meeting  of  the  said  Committee  held 

,n  Saturday  the  1th  ^  Jnfy,  1610, 

X2.  Hayc  you  read  the  $iith  Report  xrf 

^be   ComraisttOners  of  Accounts,  or  thu 

part  which  states  that  sundry  ^ums  have 

Seen  disallowed  by  them  in  the  accounts 

•  f^j^"  board,  as  duplicate  payraeau  for 

p  ,finnii  granted  to  female  weavers  ? 

.  jf»  I  have. 

.  ^  You  have  kept  Mr.  Duffia's  fyyoU 
for  .some  timepa^  /  . 

jf  •  I  have. 

.  ^  Explain  what  you  know  of  those  4ik* 
fixate  payments  ?  ' 

'ji.  Sometiaiein  the  month  of  May, 
IBOS,  on  looking  into  Mr.  Dufiinr's  linen 
board  cash  book,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hjtid,  I  found  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
I  9i  receipt  from  the  linen  board,  compared 
with  the  expenditure,  4hW  therefore  a  ba- 
lance doe  to  Mr  Duffin. 

Q.  Have  jou  any  recollection  jof  its 
amount  ? 

, '  A,  No,  I  have  not-*— I  fli^iui  there  ap- 
peared a  general  deficiency  of  fdnd  be- 
Joa^g  to  the  board,  to  answer  the  de» 
aaodt  of  the  board,  and  I  thereupon  re* 
qitetled  Mr  Duflin  to  look  into  his  ac« 
cooot  in  order  to  ascertain  ^he  cause  df 
that  deficiency,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Peebles  during  an  inv^dgatiqfi  of 
three  days,  it  appeared  to  them ;  that  ther^ 
were  several  receipts  of  loom-makers 
.windiig,  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that  hf 
had  paid  for  several  looms  of  ^hich  he 
had  not  received  the  money  ^pm  the 
board, 

Q.  When  did  that  investigation  take 
place? 

A.  I  have  said  some  time  iji  tfie  mo^th 
of  May,  1808,  or  the  early  part  of  that 
year. 

Q.  b  there  any  thing  in  that  book  kept 
^y  you,  which  will,  account  for  Mr*  Puf- 


fin's supposing  that  the  looms  disallowed  - 
by  the  commissioners  of  Account   wert 
not  paid  in  the  former  year  f 

A.  The  book  bein^  a  general  Cash  ac* 
count  of  the  misceiJaoeaus  receipts  an4 
payments  of  Mr.  Duffin,  on  account  of 
the  board,  not  a  leger,  is  not  calculated  to 
afford  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Q,  \Vas  that  book  intended  for  the  u^e 
of  the4>oacd,  or  do  you  consider  it  a  pri- 
vate account  hook  of  Mr.  DufBn's  f 

A.  A  private  account  book  of  Mr. 
Dufiin's. 

Q.  Does  that  book  contain  the  receipts 
of  Mr.  Duffiii  as  wril  as  his  payments  f 

A,  I  believe  it  does. 

Jl.  Does  it  appear  from  that  book  that 
MrT  Duffin  was  overpaid  at  foot  of  his  ac  - 
count  with  the  board,  respecting  looms 
for  female  weavers  when  he  received  thf 
ao^nt  of  the  duplicate  receipts  f 

A,  It  does  not  appiear  from  the  first 
viiw  of  this  book,  whether  he  was  over- 
paid or  not,  but  were  its  contents  post- 
ed in  a  ieger,  such  leger  must  necessarily 
shew  it. 

Q,  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Duffin  or 
from  Mr.  Peebles,  what  course  they  took 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  defioiency  ? 

A,  1  have.' 

jg.  Explain  it  f 

A,  They  took  out  all  payments  apd  all 
receipts  on  Recount  of  loom'i  ^nd  formed 
them  into  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  account,  the  result 
jpf  which  account  seexned  to  show*  that  five 
Ibom-maker's  receipts  were  wanting — I 
believe  that  that  account  is  >till  in  cxis- 
^nce.' 

Q.  Did  you  fee  that  ^cojunt  f 

A    I  did. 

Q.  Does  that  book  contain  all  the  re- 
ceipts of  Mr.  Duffin,  for  the  year  1807  .? 

A,  Thif  Jbook  Jbegins  htf.  of  May, 
1807.  ' 

Q,  Is  it  a  cpntia^ttation  of  ^y  former 
book  kept  on  the  same'  principle  ? 

A.  Yes  it  is— the* former  ,book  I  s^i^- 
posje  is  in  Mr.  Duffin 's  ofHce. 
Jo  6c  l.uniinntU. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRliNCLS. 


OLSTKB    DIATHS. 

On  the  Utb  instant,  in  tho  prime  of 
life,  Charles  Bow#len,  e^q.  surgeou  to  the 
coAntvof  Dourn- infirmary.  It  seems  to 
Reconsidered  as  onfe  of  the  privileges  of 

9^LP^;»T  MAG.'KO.  XXVI. 


friendship  to  speak  of  recently  ^^jparti^ 
merit  in  terms  of  bypurbolicat  pics^'^-r^ 
The  preseut  occasiuu  does  not  call  fur  |be 
exercise  ot  that  privilege.  K  we  speak  f f 
Mr.  Bowdeo  atjwe  ouglit, truth  ispancjpr- 
G   G 
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ric,  ancl.t  correct  statement  of  bis  charyt-  to  be  used  us  tn  io!«lrmDent  for  €be  |m^»- 

ter  wili  amount  to  a  joftt  cuiogiuoi.      His  motkiii.  of  icMsb  purposeK,   and  that  ia  UiC 

ht|^  piofes5ionai  reputation  was  the  re-  pursuit  uf  fame  aud  fbrtuoe,  tb«y  baT««  ia 

ward  of  very  eminent  qumlitlcations.     Of  botiic  instances,  truited  more  toadeue- 

his  iurirical  skill,  tbe  public  appear  to  liav«  roos  nse  of  the  M'eakne&»es  the  caprtceti* 

foriued  a  very  propter  and  unexaggcrated  and  the  humours  of  the  buman  cbatacler. 

catiuiate  \  and  it  is  t*  his  houoar,  and  was  than  to  a  knowledge  of  diseaset*  or  an  ac- 

cartaialy  to  thair  advantage,  that  he  did  qtiaintance  with   remedies.     But  aU  wbo 

HOC  suffer  bis  mind  to  be  drawn  asida  by  knew  Mr.  Buwdcn  will  acknowledge,  tb^ 

»p«eulativ«  studies,  or  towards  collateral  ha  was  an  ingenuous  man,  untaiutcd  by  af* . 

branches  of  MHnice,  but  applied  its  uudi-  fectalion,  and  that  he  enjoyed  from  nature 

vide^i  tnCrgies  to  the  stady  of  sargery  a.  aa  original  aud  constitutional  aptitude  far 

lofia.      TbK  b«  cultivated  with  ap  ardent  convertiag  acquaintance  into  attachmeat, 

and  lively  zeal,  the  fruit  of  which  was  tha  and  casual  knowledge  into  durable  firiead-  ' 

unboandad  con Adeaoe  of  an  extensive  cir-  ship.     Let  all  those  who  are  desiroafe  of 

cle  of  Stands.      U  is  no  mure  than  simple  attaining  the  heights  of  professional  eori- 

justtce  to  say  that  the  value  of  his  profea-  nance,  make  it  their  ohi^  object  to  caiti* 

aional  skill  was  greatly  enhanced  by  man-  rate  bis  virtues,  and  to  rival  his  ^kilt. 

ner«  the  most  gentle  and  ooas»uming,  by  a  Of  a  pulmonary  decline,  Mr.  Pahx  O^ 

Diiid  and  patient  temper,  and  by  dtitposl-  Nail,  formerly  a  repntable  teacher  in  this 

tiQMS  of  great  kindness,    humanity,  and  town,    a  man  who^e  cxcellisat  qualitias 

benevolence.     It  has  sometimes  been  in-  endeared  hi»  to  many,  in  whose  raawB- 

tiuuated  that  profe^iooal  men  have  cou-  brance  he  atill  livei* 
descended  to  wear  an  artificial  cbaraoUr. 


asHHBBBHBsaaasaBsaisBBB^FssaiBppippamaaiiisp 
AGRICUUTJRAL  REPORT. 

'  t'rom  Augtui  20,  tiU  September  20.  -      ' 

Since  1a<;t  report  the  weather  has  in  general  been  fine,  aud  a  coasiderabla  part  af 
the  crop!^  rut  «iowi»,  onts  have  been  observed  to  ripen  Very  unequally  this  aeaaon,  aad 
the  farmers  have  experienced  somedifiiculty  in  determining  on  the  moat  proper  liiK 
to  reap  it,  so  ns  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  ripe  grain  by  waiting  for  the  green,  this  t»«- 
qualtty  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  long  contiuuanire  ot  dry  weather  in  the 
\A%ivr  part  of  Spring,  which  retarded  the  growth  of  such  part  of  the  seed  as  lay  aeatesi 
tiic  surface,  and  which  did  not  recover  until  the  rain  came  on  long  aftarwarda. 

It  ii  a  tavourabie  circumstance  that  the  weather  has  been  so  extremely  fine,  aad 
seems  likHy  to  continue  w,  as  it  will  allow  the.late  crops  to  come  to  a  maturity  wbiak 
they  would  not  have  attained  had  the  season  proved  either  wet  or  cold. 

The  late  cro|  s  of  potatoes  have  been  much  io^proved  by  tbe  wamtband  drynesfl  of 
thv  weather,  and  will  probably  torn  out  better  than  their  appearance  at  one  period 
gave' reason  to  expect. 

The  quality  of  the  oats  seetns  generally  gqod,  and  although  tn  POV»e  districts  thera  ii 
certainty  a  great  deficiency,  yet  upon  the  whole  we  may  venture  to  proaauoce  iia  fair 
Average  cr»>p. 

The  bla«t  or  smut  in  wheat  does  not  now  appear  as  extensive  as  the  fsar  of  tbe* 
farmer  at  ^rst  snggested,  the  quality  is  good,  aifd  we    may  hope  for  a  supply  of 
better  flour  than  last  year's  crop  attardcd* 


COMMERqAL  REPORT. 

LiTTLB  now  rembins  to  be  added  tp  the  full  deuil  of  our  comnrefcial  titnatkm 
•iven  in  our  tv<-o  |a«t  reports.  Tht;re  is  no  i|riti«;ndment,  ^at  habit  is  reconciling  as  to 
our  state.  The  power  of  habit  has  strong  Inl^uence  on  the  human  mind,  for  by 
long  contemplatiue  an  object,  it  lo^^eo  itiuch  of  its  'power  of  inspiring  dread.  Tbas 
without  any  improvement,  tlie  state  of  trade,  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  loss  of 
public  fcr^dii  may  appear  more  tolciable.  *  ' 

Tht«  means  of  making  ont  a  tiTing  are  beooming  increaaingW  d^Ocnli  to  all  elatw) 
of  the  romwiani«y,  except  to  ri^^b  capitnlisls,  or  to  those  wbo  in  one  ahapa,  or  aa«tbc( 
fro  f  ontiectod  with  land.    The  rise  on  it,  ai^d  aa  all  artialet  of  Ua  produca  vtiifis  f^ 

'    .    .      .  •        ^  .   ...  .  •.  J     o  I  »  •  * 
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?'▼€  anr  appeamnc*  of  prosperity,  h^^.  how  long  \U  value  will  continuje  to  inCT««!ie 
doubtful,  and  ■  depresnioo  either  in  rent,  or  the  -  pr|c6  of  produce  would  be  le- 
•erely  feU  by  Cbe  nuiaerooB  cfassea  coonected  with  it  both  as  landlo^dfi,  formers^ 
«ul  la<io«rcrs.  It  is  not  probable  that  speculctioos  of  advapce  un  lajsds  cbu 
proceed  much  further.  Laod  like  aoy  other  article  may  be  advanced  by  Umi 
sf4rie  of  specolation  beyond  its  prt^r  limits,  and  we  have  fatety  witnessed  the  dis- 
t^esstaf  evils  which  have  flowed  from  over  (trained  i^peculations  in  trade,  ia 
fie  IMbd  time,  people  in  sviall  trades  retailera^  aod  those  who  hare  fixed  ineomea 
•iftrfroin  the  high  rates  of  the  produce  of  lafiJ,  bacause  they  hate  not  the  nieaua 
to  sirift  tho  pressure  of  the  times  off  thenivelves. 

Tba  rise  •«  land,  and  ita  produee,  has  been  princfpally  occasioffted  hy  the  Nie  esr* , 
tnidad  issue  pf  papM*,  aod  the  conseqoent  depreciation  of  money.  Thus,  as  the  valuA 
sf  iBOncy  decreased,  articks  bore  a  higher  rate  of  price :  I^ud  rot^e,  tenants  profited 
while  the  lea'seis  lasted,  and  landlords  increased  their  renta  as  leases  UW  in.  Hut  If 
their  income  was  increased,  their  expenditure  was  also  increased  by  the  advance  on 
•v^  article  of  domestic  consumpttiou.  if,  ac*€ording  to  the  plan  of  tlie  BuHiou 
Committee,  gold  returns  to  us  at  the  end  of  tw6  years,  this  desirable  cireuniAtaace 
pas^bt  elpBCted  by  our  circi^tiof  medium  recovering,  through  progrcMive  njeasoref>y 
ifom  the  depreciation  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Then,  as  the  value  uf  money  rises, 
Isnd,  and  the  prmluce  of  it,  may  be  expected  to  falU  In  such  a  case,  the  v^ryie verve  of 
the  present  state  may  be  looked  for  as  the  result,  and  tenants  may  materially  sufl^r. 
La«id-j«bbing  may  then  be  as  unfortunate  a  speculation,  as  the  late  overstrained  cx- 
tcimonof  trade. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  restoratiou  of  our  currency  ai.'l  not  be  siifieM  to  pro* 
cecd,  hot  means  will  be  found  to. frustrate  the  enlightened  proposition  of  the  Ballk>ii 
Committee  l»etng  carried  into  efect,  and  that  the  work  of  depreciation  will  advance  wita 
rapid  strid«4.  A  constHotion  may  become  so  enfeebled  by  disease,  as  not  to  be  abla 
te  beai  the  strong  medicines  neceasary  for  its  recovei  y. 

Bix>wn  linens  have  not  fallen  with  u«,  notwithytauding  the  slack  »afe  of  white 
gDoda,  owing  to  the  high  prices  at  whieh  they  have  been  laid  in.  The  crop  of 
flax  tkU  yuMT  ia  very  abuhdant,  imd  it  remains  to  be  seefi  how  far  this  eir- 
ewitaiice  may  operate  on  the  brewn  markets,  when  the  buying  for  next  year's 
trade  may  commence.  If  linens  do  ,not  fall,  there  is  great  danj^er  of  the  lineu 
trade  Wtitg  nearly  lost  to  thia  co«lntry  by  the  introduction  of  linens  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  iiUo  foreign  markets  and  by  tJie  substitution  at  home 
of  cotton  fabrics  instead  of  linen.  The  bop<  of  its'revitai  revts  on  a  reduction  of 
prices. 

Sofc^ocd  Sf  an  account  of  the  AaZpseed  raved  last  year,  on  which  a  bounty  of  5^. 
per  biiehel  has  been  paid  by  the  Linen  Board.  For  the  reasons  assigned  at  the  close  of 
the  account  the  quantity  mentioned  falls  far  short  of  the  seed  i  hat  was  actual  y  saved. 

Theft4teof  the  cotton  trade  is  not  better.— American  produce  dofs  badly  for  tLa 
importer.  Cotton  wool  brings  a  small  profit.  Pot  ashe:^  scarcely  first  cost ;  and  oix 
tabacco and  flax-seed  there  is  a  considerable  los*. 

The  sale  of  Attcant  Barilla  is  attended  with  a  heavy  loss. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  uneertamty,  whether  any  arrangements  can  be  made  to  open 
atradewith  France,  notwithstanding  the  decrees  ami  proposed  revulatioiis  for  thut  pur- 
pose. They  at  first  excited  a  speculation  in  colonial  prrnluce  in  England,  but  it  ^horily 
Mbsided,  fitiui  (he  uncertainty  of  any  channel  beiH^  opened. 

The  negociation  with  America  is  in  a  state  *if  tcreat  uncertainty,  and  of  coiuse  our 
prospect  of  tirade  with  it,  a«  dependant  on  the  issue  of  the  negociation,  is  veiy 
precarious.  ^ 

Exchange  haakeptup  through  this  month  xxs  Belfast  to  t\  and  9  per  cent,  althoogh 
latterly  it  ran  been  down  to  8{  in  Dublin.  Discount  on  bank  notes  is  about  '2  j  to  2^  \>^r 
ctnt.  The  quantify  of  guineaa  on  sale,  and  the  demand  for  them  in  ttclfu^it,  has  latteily 
hcen  very  small,- and  the  demand  for  them  in  Kngland  to  send  to  the  Continent,  has 
Pv  some  weeks  decreased.  If  they  were  rt. quirt  d  in  large  <|iibotities,  the  picuiium 
•iilkem  might,  from^ their  scarcity,  beexpeotitd  to  rise  C4>iisiUci-ably. 

FLAX-SSED,   SAVEX>  FAOM    FLAX   THE    OKOWTH   OF   TH<    YEAR  1809. 

Augutt  5ih  1810. 
An  0U6unt  of  paymtnU  made  out  <^  the  turn  of  i,20fim)  granted  bif  an  Art^  pntstd  in  th» 
4P/4  Geo.  ill.  c^.  '29,  *•  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  s^iinar  cfFiai.^et'd  for  sov//m( 
*•  Ireknd,**  showing  th/e  amount  qf  money  remitted  to  each  count  ijinspret  or  on  account  of'  the 
««id  komtties,  the  payments  made  bu  ifwm,  the  *c«f  fwcci/,  m.d  the  ttaLanutt  did  !fg  t'tem.  . <*- 
ptUiteiy^ont/ie  ifthdi^  qf  August,  1810,  ^    -     -j 
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.  With  respect  to  the  staiement  Comprised  witlim  the  eofemn  entttM;  ''^Seed  Sm^^d^*' 
h  may  be  ohserred  that  it  does  not  contain,  uor  pro€e»»  to  cootaitt  ao  account  uf 
the  toiais0ed  saved  in  the  kiugdoin;  but  only  that  portion  of  seed  saved,  tor  which 
claims  are  duly  msde  and  discbar^d.  Many  ciroumsUnces  wiU  upon  coasideratiOtt 
tend  to  explain  that  the  quantity  of  seed  on  which  tile  bounty  has  been  {Niid^  to 
Wit.  61^864  bushels,  or  8S37  hogsbeads,  i»  greatly  sbori  oltbe  wbola  quanutj  Mivcd 
ill  the  kiugdom.  lathe  first  place,  tbe  board  did  not  pay  boaiity  fur  any  qnanthy 
of  seed  less  than  one,busbel,  and  therefore  tbe  above  stateiDent  exhibits  no  accouufc 
of  those  persons  <vbo  saved  but  a  part  of  a  busUel»  and  wlw  fornix  altbougb  the  poorest, 
.  yet  not  the  least  numerons  class  who  sowed  and  saved.  Agaitt  many  persoM  who 
saved  seed  refused  to  claim  the  bounty,  on  account  of  the  objections  stated  in  tbe 
Keport  of  the  Inspectors,  general  and  provincial,  and  many  it  may  be  faiily  preatmaed 
have  neglected  to  claim ;  but  still  enough  bas  appeared  from  the  crops  of  1809  Ip 
show  the  quantity  of  home  saved  seed,  which  the  country  can  contribuie  tottsewa 
eoi#smuption,  and  that  in  quality,  it  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  fi»reiga  f  rowth^  is  hap- 
pily proved  by  tbe  prosperous  cr^ps  of  the  preaeutseasou* 


NATURALIST'S  REPORT, 

LovBLT  Swaliuw,  once  a  year. 
Pleas' d  you  pay  your  vitat  here. 
When  our  cliiue  the  bun-beauu  gild. 
Here  yo'iT  airy  ue^  you  build; 
And,  wbeu  bright  days  cease  to  smile. 
Fly  to  Memphis  or  tbe  Nile.         Anaceboi^, 
Among  the  nnmeroas  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  ICatnralists  from 
tbe  days  of  Aristotle  and  Fliny  to  the  present  period,   there  are   few  involved    m 
greater  obscurity    than  the   migration  of  birds,  and  especially  tho«e  which  disap- 
p<i*ur  in  Autumn,  and  although  tbe  common  Qnail  has  been  observed  to  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  Mediterraoean  in  iimneitse  mnltitnde?  every   Atitmnn  and  Spring,  yet  ao  one 
Iki»  mentioned  a  Rsil  being  iteen  among  them,  which  upon  its  apparent  sionlariCy  of 
volant  power  with  the  Quail  might  be  ju<tty  supposed  a  companion  of  its  flight,— 
UnAippUy  for  the  progress  of  science,  ihuse  who  have   tbe   knowledge  to  establish 
a    fact,     are    often     deprived   by     iheir    situation    fiom    observing     it,     so  tbst 
they   must  be    indebted  lo  all  tlrnt  have  tbe  kindness  t»  oooimunicate  discoveries, 
ana  from  well  attested  observations,  endeavour  tu  arrive  at  tbe  truth,  biddea  from^  the 
ill  St  observer. 

The  Swift  (HIrundo  Apns)  the  Reed  bird  (Motacilla  Salicaria)  Whitctbroat  (M. 
einereu)  Grassthopper  Waibler  (^f.  Locustilia  Wheat  Gar  (M.  <£nautbe) 
Cuckuo  (Cuculot  Canorns)  Yellow  Wien  (M.  Trochilus)  A^iin  (Hi. 
rundu  l^rbica)  Sand  Martin  \H.  Riparia  have  di»a})peared.  The  common  Swallows 
are  settioi^  off  every  day,  and  a  few  Kails  ar^  still  met.  a'ith  by  the  Patridgc  sbuo- 
ters,  but  of  this  great  congregation  of  aumial  passengers,  not  a  viugle  »peci^s  has 
yet  been  decisively  traeod  to  their  ivinter  habitations,  and  the  public  have  yet  ^ 
listen  to  miraculous  accoaiits  of  the  watery  inimersioi»  of  SwaUows,  and  of  Cue* 
lioos  crying  out  of  a  block  plac«-d  at  the  back  of  a  rustic  fire* 

July  22,  Large  birds  foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  mojor)   Laurel    leaved  Rndk  Rose  (Cis- 
tus  Laurifolins)  and   White  Lily  (Liliuin  candidum)  flowering* 
29,  Currants  and  early  green  iiuosvbernes  ripeiting. 
August  1,  Rail  calfiog. 

8,  Shrubby  Bawkweed  (Hieracium'  sabaudum)  flowering, 
3,  Scarlet  Com-tliig(Qladioius  Cardioali«<)gi-owiag  in  the  opeb  froaad,  flower- 
ing planted  in  a  dry  soil,  this  bas  tivni  uninjured  hy  the  cold  of  the  wia^v  ftc 
soiae  years. 
§,  A  large  specirov)  of  Prog-fish  or  Ansrfer  (Lopkios  Piscatori^s)  cast  on  tbe 
shore  of  Belfast  lougb  ;  this  ^euvoa  several  iiave  been  touiid  on  tlieshoie. 

10,  Cornish  Heath  (Krica  vagaiiii)  thrwcnn^ . 

1 1 ,  Dosvny  leaved  spirea  (Spii^ea  tomentosa}lAo^'ering« 

14,  Uollybock  (Aioea  Rosea)  White  C«m%olvulHS  (CottfVlTttliii  sepSoBi}  anil 

Autumnal  squills  (Scill^  Autumnatis)  flowering. 
16,  Scarlet  Lily  r  Ulium  i^balccilonictim)   flowering. 
.2?^  New  Jersey  'lea  (Ceanothus  Americauos)  floweriag. 
.25,  YeAow  Wren    (Motaoiila  TvoeUaMs)-  Whita .threat  fM.  gnwtei^ 

(Hiruodo  Rustic aj  and  Saod  Martin  (B.  Kiparia)  not  jet  gone. 
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i*10.1  J^jtfeorchgical  Jiepori,  tCc.  S4% 

Sept.  S,  VarteiratJM}  MetdDw  Saffron  (CoIcVicimb    vari^giitem)  Double  Ftowaring 
(Cotcbiciini  aotvifnale   pl«na)  SwaUow-wdrt   leared     Gentian  (Ovntiana. 
AtelciM^ia)    and    ^roMforuff    St.     Johnswort     (UypericiuB   pcolificuin) 
flowering. 
6,  Superb  lily  (Uliam  teperbui^  flowicring. 
12,  Piicbarda  fCtapen  Pilebardki^)  eaoght  on  |Im  coast. 
14,  Clethra  (Oletbra  AlniMia)  lowering. 
19,  VIToed.kurk  (Alauia  Arborea)  iingin|p,- 


MfireoftoLOGfCAL  JtKPoar. 

July  91,  ft,   .  -   .    •  Onrt^n. 

93, li^abpwerft. 

S4, 85,    .    .    •    •  Dry.  /  ' 

S6, 88,     .    •     .    .  Light  thowert. 

99,     •    •     .     .     .  Wet  evening.  * 

30, 3r,    .....  Wet. 

AiitQt   It      *     .    *    .    .  Wet. 

9,      •    •     .     .    •  Dry  morningt  wet  night. 

3,  •    »    .    •     ,  Light  showers. 

4,  .    .    .     •    ,  Dry, 

5,  .    •    •    .    •  Heavy  rain  and  tbttode^ 
fi» I>«T- 

1,  ;    •    .    .    .    Wet  morning, 
e,    9,     .    .     .    .    Dry. 

10,  !«,.,..  Wet. 

14, 15,     •    ,    .    .  Light  showers. 

ie,17,     .    ^    .     •  Dry. 

18,      .    .    .    ,    ,  Wet  afternoon. 

19,20^     •    .     .    .  Dry.  V 

8t, Light  showers. 

«i,ft3,    .    .     .    •  Dry.  |, 

24,85,    »..    •  Shuwen.  ^  V 

26,     .    •    •    .    •  Heavy  rain  la  the  momlag. 

27, Dry. 

28, 31,     •     •    •     •  Showery. 

Sept:  1 •  Wet  evening 

2,  .'••..  Shower/. 

3,  ^-c    •    .    •    .  Wet. 

4, Shotrery. 

5,  .....  Dry. 

6,  •    .    •    .    •  Heavy  showers. 
1,  %    .  '  .    .    .  Dry. 

10, 11,     •    •    .    ,  Showery. 

12,  .....  Dry.  %        * 

13,  ....,,  Light  showers* 
U,  16,    ....  Dry. 

17,     •     ...     .    .    Light  showers. 
18, 19,   •    .     .    .    Dry. 
20,     •    •  .    . «    .    A  shower  in  the  evening. 
Ihifing  the  Srtt  part  of  this  period,  the  Burometer  seldom  rote  to  high  as  9i  inohW  i 
09  the  11th  of  AwgisHit  was  as  low  as  29.3  towards  it  varied  f>om  29,5  to  30.3.      ' 
^LlOieogh  t|ie  Therasometer  in' the  morning  has  been  rather  high  ibr  |be  season,  yef 
0osi«  dM  days  hanre.4nterveiied,  and  on  the  12tt^  of  September  it  wnt  as  low  as  49^  oi^ 
$hm    13th  it  was  at  high  ad  61,  a  very  nnusoal  alteration  in  to  short  ^  space  of  time. 
The  preyaknct  of  Sont^rly  wind  was  so  grea)  as  to  be  31  times  fi.W*7«  6.  fil 
M^ASoil^  ^  ^M-a— 

CELSSTIAL  *PtfENOBi&HA» 
fet^ocTogsa  1810. 
.  QAtbe  first  day  of  tlMmoiitK  the  Moea  may  be  se^  betweea  Temw  and  theStvl 
of  the  ^alaoiQe,  di^cting  her  coerse  to  ajpeintabove  Satsrfi,  who*'  witli  the  two  fie* 
ftat^^l  thtSeotpipa  wttadd  tothe  yleadoareltluipart  of  tte;  W^iteni>emt;^^ 
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Hh.  She  is  on  the  meridian -51  m in.  past  five»  faavtaf  undtr  ber  tlie  iB«U  stars 
is  the  bead  of  tlie  Archer.  At  nine  she  1869*  from  the  first  of  Pegasus. 
'  Ipih.  Tlie  SDOuo  is  oq  the  meridiaii  at  34  Diin.  past  ten,  having  above  her  the 
four  staia  in  ^»quare,  the  two  Eastern  being  to  the  East,  and  the  tiro  Western  to 
the  West  of  the  meridian  ;  at  niue  she  is '74^  deg.  from  Aldebaran,  and  of  oonrsest 
stearif  the  same  distance*  thottgh.  not  wo-  far  from  the  planet  Jupiter. 

15tli.  She  rises  under  Jupiter  and  the  Pleiades  and  is  soon  followed  by  Aldebaran, 
audthe  group  formed  by  these  stars,  will  excite  atteution  during  the  night.  Before 
abe  sets  she  passes  a  large  part  of  the  Bull  but  does  not  reach  Aldebaran  before 
day  light. 

'iOtb.  9he  is  in  the  barren  space  in  the  Crab,  having  passed  the  line  drawn  betweea 
(be  two  first  stars  of  the  Twins  and  produced,  and  during  the  moroiug  of  theSIst 
we  shall    see  these  stars  above  ber. 

^.iih.  She  rises  under  Mars  and  near  tha  second  of  the  Virgin  ;  and,  as  she  asceitdi 
the  heavens,  we  p^^rceive  to  the  Ea;(t  pf  her  the  fire'  stars  in  triangle  of  ibis  coa- 
atellatiou  ;  and  on  this  aud  the  following.morning,  we  shall  observe  between  ber 'and 
the  sun,  before  sunrise,   Mercury  and    the  first  of  the  Virgin.        ,     ^ 

Mereury  is  in  bis  inferior  conjunction  on  the  17th  at  three  quarters  past  nine  in 
the  mofning,  and  of  course  he  is  an  evening  star  during  the  former  part  of  thenouU), 
but  »  morning  star  during  the  latter.    The  moon   pawes  him  on  the  ,26ib. 

Venus  is  an  evening  star,  being  at  her  greatest  elongation  on  Ilk;  I7th,  hw 
motion  is  direct  throutfh  about  3l)«  being  on  the  first  about  6°  trqm  ibesottthof 
the  Scorpion  and  to  the  west  o^bis  star,  under  whtch,  and  above  An  tares,  bercoone 
is  directed,  and  sheAnishas  it  near  midway  between  the  eighth,  the  .  serpent  bearer 
and  the  third  of  the  Archer,     The  Mor.n  passes  her  on  the  secopd. 

Mars  IS  an  evening  star,  his  height  ahuve  the  hori2on  at  sunrise  continually  encrcas* 
ing;bis  motion  is  direct  tbroogh  a  little  more  than  19%  f  he  moon  pastas  him  on 
the  «4ih. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning  of  tbe.lvt  add  si  a 
quarter  past  two  on  the  l9lh.  On  the  first  he  .rises  about  eigh^  in  the  evening  and 
earlier  e%ery  succeeding  night  his  motion  is  retrograde  through  .a  little  more  tbtn 
2|^  He  is  in  a  conitpicuous  sittiatinu  between  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades,' fti^  tothe 
Wast  of  the  line  between  these  stars  andf  Aldebaran,  btit  fiirther  from  the  latter  star, 
ancFtbis  distance  is  daily  increasing.     The  moon  passes  him  on  the  lt)th. 

Saturn  is  an  evening  ststr,  and  bis  duration  above  the  horizon'  after  sun-set  if  daily 
decreasing  ;  in  the  middke  of  cTie  month,  we  may  notice  the  passiigeof  Venus  by  binu 

The  moon  patwes  him  on  the  31st. 

^Uerscbell  is  but  about  S  or  9  deg.  above  the  horizon  at  sud  set,  on  the  first, :  and 
this  height  is  daily  dimiDiabitig.    The  moon  passes  him  op  the,  1  si  and  again  on  tjis 

89tb. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELtlTES. 


1st  SATELLITE. 

20  SATEL1.ITE. 

.    3d  $ATEij.rrE.  . 

Immersioftt, 

im  inersion*. 

t   UAVS.       H.       M.       S 

DAYS.     H.    M.     S. 

D^VS.       H.    M.      S. 

BAYS.          H.      M.      S. 

T" 

4  16  14 

2)5  5'2  49 

7. 

.17  24    2  1m. 

3 

22  44  39 

5 

|18  52     1 

7 

19  28   19  C. 

5 

17  13     5 

9 

'  8   10    6 

14 

21  23  44fm. 

7 
9 

11  41  30 
6    9  57 

12 
16 

21  29  17 
10  47  24 

14 
22 

23  28  34  £. 
1  23   19  Im. 

%^ttS^mu'Cm^BMi.\ 

11 

0  38  23 

•20 

t»    6  35 

22 

3  28  41  £. 

11 

i 

15     9B     10 

»      57     41 

4     26       9 

12 

19    6  51 

23 

13  24  44 

C?9 

5  23     2  Im 

14 

13  35  \T 

27 

2  43  54 

^9 

7  28  bQ  E. 

96 
88 

«     64     « 
17     SS     It 
li      51     43  . 

16 

8    3  46 

30 

16    2    5 

sa 

18 

2  32  13 

19 

21     0  43 

' 

\ 

Look 

to  the  right  ban 

*.# 

• 

1 

n  BitRAT<«  IM  NO.  25. 

P.  too, col.  l.linelSfor  Dillon,  read  Nathan...P.  145,  col.  1,  line  34,  dr/^saR.., 
^/159,  rol.  I,  I?ne2d,  fbt  arguiAent,  read  ancm€n»ed...P.  16*.  llth  line  from  botiiND| 
^'.  satellites  hfMilitted^  i%,a4ate  omitted...  J»,  Hi,  last  sen^Mce,  for  tbey  rr«<^ii» 
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OV  TB£  BOUCATl«N  Of  PIM ALB 
.     CHILPRBM. 

Al  S. education  has  for  wtnt  time  be- 
Xx  come  such  a  jHrevailing  topic, 
boU)  in  books  ^nd  iconversaiion*  tiiete 
is  reason  to  hope  that  4iot  only  some 
good  will  ari<ie  from  the  ^subject  being 
so  often  oaD?asH€^  bill  tbat.k  will 
l«Bd those. who-  are  mcliped  to  improve 
oawhal  has  been  written,  4o  iovest^gate 
withoui  prejudice  the  systems,  .of  all 
parties,  and  from  them. form  a  latiooa^ 
mode  tor  their  own  aiJopt  ion.  Among 
the  lata  writers,  though  man^.  of  the 
prefailmg  errors  jn  educating  the 
higgler  oasses*  have  been  fully  pointed 
out*  both  in  a  satirical  and  a  moral 
View,  those  of  tlie  middle  classes  in 
edvcating  their  female  xhildren.  still 
leave  room  for  much  animadversion ; 
by  the  middle  classes  of  females,  I 
aUude  to  the  daughters  of  shopkeepers, 
of  brmen,'  and  in  ^hort  j»f  ail  those 
who  are  above  want,  though  not  above 
industry. 

UktiH^  periodical  papers  of  the.  last 
centucy^  <  from..  Addisoo,  down  to 
M'Kenzie,  though  we  may  perceive  our 
ancestors  were  not  entirely  fi^etrom 
the  desire  of  making  their  daughters 
any  thit^g  but  u^fuT  members  of  so? 
P^yj  they,  se^m  to .  have  be^n  less. 
improvideiU  in  tbut ,  respect  tbao .their 
descppdanis.  Miss,  learning  to  em- 
broider  a  resemblance  of.  Steme*s 
Maria,  as  true  as  beautiful,  oc  of 
ibomsoa'a  Lavinia,  t>c  of  ai^  other 
picturesque  object  from  a. celebrated 
port  or.  novelist, .  was  then  not  un. 
coipmpn,  and  ve  read  oC  many  in- 
stance^  of  young  ladies,  learning  the 
spinei  and  fiilagreo-work  as  being  es- 
seQtial  at  that  Mme  to  fnitk  the  edu- 
cation of  a  female. 

Am,  we  advance  in  the  order  of  time 
WQ  must  notice  the  present  change  ii^ 
the*tashion  of  accomplishments:  samp- 
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ler&and  embroidery  (or  the  roost  part 
it  is  true  are  laid  aside,  in  gciteei. 
seminaries  of  eduoation,  but  what 
wx>rkB  are  substituted  for-  them^  Imi- 
tations  of  Miss  Linwood's  pioiurts  in 
worsted  ; .  blotted,  paper  calJed'  driMK 
in^,  daubs  of  coiours  ma  velvet  eailed 
paintings,  aitd.the  piano'  forte,  tbe  tAt 
commanding  piano  forte,  suceeedatbe 
humbler  spinet.  II  gkis  in  the  rank  ofi  - 
life  that  I  have  roeotioned  were  taiighc- 
to  -da  these  tilings  really  well,'i^w«ul(l« 
not.  object  to  ibem,  for*  aoroe  good 
might  4irite  from  their  ^being  able  to: 
instruct  their  future  dauohtera  in  tbcM^ 
brashes  of  modem  educatioa,  but 
1  believe  i. do  not  exaMerate^  whca 
I  saj,  that  4iob  one  girl  in  twenty, 
after  her  escape  from  the  boarding 
school  ever  attempts  to  pr«ictise  wnat 
she  has  learned  to  peiiorm,  or  ratlyr 
wiiatitJs  supposed  shft  can  perform  fVom- 
the  S(  hoolpiece  in  needie  work  seirf  as  a 
sho.vi' to  the  happy  parent**  arrayed  •  in 
gaudy  fran^e,  ani;^  exhibited  en^sptetade 
to  each  admiring  viiut>r#  as  M  las  Eliza'r 
or  Mist  Ro«aMa'«  work,  to  the  ruins 
of  Rome  in  oil. 

Parents  are  apt  to  imagine  that  tl^r 
daughters  have  realty .  executed  these 
small  but  miraci^ious  etiforts  of  in- 
genuity ;  they  .seldom  inquire  whether 
the  girls,  finished  them  entirely  them- 
selves,  nor  even  sg^tpect.  that  they 
have  no  pretf  nsions  to  their  execution ; 
but  thry  wonder  howsoon  this  graphic 
talent .  is  lust  •  by  their  daughters,  wheiy ' 
in  fact  they  never  acquired  it;  allthe 
trifles  which  they  brouglX  to  their 
food  parents  bemg  partially  or  entire! yv 
the  work  ot  their  master.  rhutyoMog 
women  return  Jiome  with  the  name. of 
these  acquirements,  liavmg  al.Ho  learned^ 
perhaps  a  few  French  idioms,  a  little 
balible  of  French,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  novels  . of  the  day;  novels 
they  continue  to  read,  after  their  re- 
tuni  home,  and  jmu withstanding  ail 
the  ^Qchaqting  visions  which  they  uu- 
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fold,  of  lords  in  disguise,  baronets  and 
gentlemen  of  immeose- fonunes,  who 
throw  themselves  at  first  sigiit  at 
their  fair  mistresset'  feel,  who  have 
only  peerless  beauty  to  boast  of; 
thev  condescend  to  btep  into  real  lite» 
and  marry  perhaps  a  taito^  chandUr 
like  your  ^ulia. 

1  ask  how  are  these  women  quali- 
fied to  iqake  useful  wives  for  men  in 
the  middle  clatses  of  life ;  surely  not 
bV  being  able  to  play  a  few  airs  ort 
tlie  piano  forte,  or  turning  over'  the 
\tayt9  of  a  library  novel.  How  useful 
might  a  prudent  girl  make  herself  who 
IS  married  to  a  tradesipan,  by'  having 
wichf  1  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  to 
assist  him  in  '^is  accounts,  and  by 
superintending  herfamily.aud  instruct* 
ing  hct  childreh  in  useful  knowledge. 
But  this  Wonld.be  fine  latly,  instead 
of  these  employments  is  occupied  In 
the  imrporUnt  duties  of  dress  and  visit- 
ing, and  recurring  to  the  beloved  tales 
of  imagination,  Vhicb  costom  has  made 
ahnost  as  neces^aiy  to  her  as  heir 
daily  food,  or  should  she  condescend  to 
appear  in  the«hop  and  attend  to  its 
business  she  is  dressed  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  fashibn.  If  we  turn  to  a 
country  life>  how  respectable  jl  cba- 
rac^pr  would  the  wife  of  a  farmer  or 
bleacher  appear  to  us,  who  instead  of 
toese  tiimsy  accomplishments,  had 
learned  to  be  economical  and  doniiKtic, 
and  wl^ose  mfiid  was  reasonably  im- 
proved by  iustructire  books. 

1  do  not  me^  that  the  should  offir 
Ciatc  as  acoo|c,  or  that  she  should  edu- 
cate her  daughters  like  pidy  Busite 
in  the  51st  number  of  the  Rambler, 
tbpUgh  liy  these  she  should  serve  her 
husband  and  her  dauglrtprs.  while  by 
a  contrary  conduct  she  wastes  his 
tjpbst^ice,  and  impairs  her  Children's 
mind  and  virtue. 

'Ibis  knowledge  is  not  carried  to 
excess  m  opr  days,  though  we  have 
*:i)ur  new  worjts  on  domestic  cookery : 
in  Ireland  particularly,  the  ignorance 
in  which  girls  of  allranks  arc  allowed 
to  remain  of  domestic  affairs,  and  such 
as  are  more  particulariy  ip  the  pro- 
vince of  a  female  is  highly  repre- 
penfible.  Ip  whatever  situation  a  sit  I 
19  placed  jt  will  b^  no  disservice  to 
her  to  know  how  to  give  directions  to 
^er  household,  and  if  tilings  are  done 
fflttiH  19  ftbovf  Ibat  tii^  Jjnows'^li^^ 


to  ind  fou)t  ;*'  this  a  giri  can  only  be 
taught  at  home  v^here  practice  and 
precept  may  jointly  assist  each  other, 
aud  tins  brings  me  to  an  important  and 
final  remark,  that  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  aonieslic,  and  schools 
only  used  whtn  girls  are  equally  in 
want  of  parents  and  relatives  to  supply 
their  place. 

1  have  now  concluded  my  observa- 
tions on  the  errors  of  education  in  the 
middle  classes,  and  I  shall  perhaps 
at  some  future  time,  extend  my  re- 
marks, on  the  erron  of  education 
9mong  peop!e  of  a  higher  rank. 

R.  R. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Mqgaunc. 

THE  SEfLYANT. 
Caniimied/rom  pM,  No.  XXVJ.     ^^ 
••The  lo»ly   train  in  life't    teqne^tere* 
Iccnc'."  Burks. 

JF  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
of  the  poet  Burns,  cbnuios  a 
sqiption  of  what  Scotch  cottagers 
really  are,  they  differ  widely  tfeih 
piany  of  the  Irish  in  "^  cleanliness  and 
pfconomy,  as  well  a^  in  honesty  and 
devotion.  But  "the  clean  hearth 
starts,**  the  thr\fty  and  economical 
wife  of  the  poet's  cdlter,  are  to  be 
understood  with  much  allowance  and 
limit^tiotl,  if  Miss  Hamilton's  cha- 
racter of  Mrs,  Mac  Clarty,  in  the 
"  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,'"  be  ge- 
nerally applicable  to  the  lowei:  class 
of  iScottish  pe^ntry. 

Jack's  bride,  whose  naipe  was  Jenny, 
and  some  account  of  whom  has  been 
proposed,  was  descended  from  parents 
of  negligent  nablts,  in  respect  of  clean- 
liness, defective  in  industry  and  do- 
mestic economy,  inattentive  observers 
of  instituted  worship,  and  not  exem- 
plary 'v(\  strict  honesty,  especially  in 
matters  of  little  valpe.  They  inherif- 
ed  from  their  fathers  a  s^nall  bnn, 
which,  by  industry  and  care,  would 
hayc  produced  a  competency  of  the 
fiecessaries  of  life,  and  eriat^led  thfm 
to  support  a  family  in  decency,  aod 

{;omfbrtable  independence.  Bpt  care- 
essness  and  mismanageiQcnt'  coo- 
strained  tl^em  to  sell  one  (eld  after 
apothef,  of  their  paternal  estate,  to 
their  more  ipdiistrkius  neighboun, 
until  they  were  at  tengtli  reduced  tq 
ftft  |itp4M9a  of  gotten,     Wi4i«  tbey 
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b(Blii  Che  fafm»  it  \i|^  no^  cultivated 
^priih  4iliji^nfe  or  sKilf:  Chej  neglect- 
ed that  cvammg,  and'  furn*t>hing  with 
manure,  ^hkh  it  .much  wanted.  Id 
titling,  they  only  scratched  the  lurfece 
of  the  i^round,  never  opening  it  to  a 
proper  depth,  either  yirith  the  spade 
or  the  ptow!»hare.  Adulterated  and 
bad  seed,  cast  into  poor,  soil,  af  an 
unseasonable  tln^e^  produced  a  scanty 
crop;  which,,  ^rom  (be  spring  to  the 
harvest,  lay  expostd  to  constant  dam- 
age for  want  of  ditches.  In  addition 
to  the  injury  sustained  by  neglect'mg 
to  rear  bedge«rows,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  perplexity  and  much  loss 
of  time  in  constantly  refitting^  old 
and  ruinous  fences.  They  inconsider- 
ately lef^.  many  things  in  and  about 
both  the  bouse  i{ad  the  field  to  fall 
Into  ruin  for  want  of  i  little  repair. 
On  one  market  day  after  another, 
their  house  and  |^lace  were  left,  to  a 
Jatci  hour,  to  the  superlntepdance  of 
the  young  and  the  thoughtless ;  while 
themselves  were  spending  precious 
time,  aiid  ^aikting  the  profits  of  the 
day,  in  ce^eless  babblings  over  the 
intoxicating  glass,  and  in  contractins 
the  vicious  habits  of  the  <irunkard. 
The  useless  expenditure  of  a  shilling 
was  reckoned  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  aaa  the  loss  of  a  day  of  less. 
The  consequence  was,  their  goods 
and  chattels  decreased,  and  they 
gn^dually  dwindled  from  the  comforts 
of  the  farm -house  to  the  waste  penury 
of  (^  sordid  shed.  The  evils  pro- 
cured by  their  negligence,  and  vice, 
were  ignorahtly  attributed  to  a  blind 
fatality,  wliich  was  conceived  to  be 
ibcvitab/e.  ."  Ihis  or  that  disaster," 
^d  they,  ''was  to  take  place,  and 
we  could^jibt.get  over  it."  Slovenly 
and  ^artless  themselves',  their  children 
naturally  and  readily  contracted  and 
indulged  simit^  dispositions.  To  be 
clean  in  dress  and  food,  to  execute 
whjjt  little  wbrk^  was  allotted  theml 
with' accuracy,  diligence,  or  neatness, 
they,. had  never  been  taught  They 
were  allowed  to  scamper  about  in 
idleness  and  folly  durins;  the  whole 
previous  period  of  early  life,  receiving 
little  school  educaiiou,  and  less  pri- 
vate parental  iiistruction.  Such  a 
statement  ii  calculated  to  give  no  very 
favourable  impression  of  Jenny^'s  ac- 
compUihmeutft    for  being   a    servant, 


ei^ially,  when  it  Is  known,  that  by 
a'  folse  pride  of  the  parents,  and  mis- 
uken  indulgence  of  their  daugtiter, 
she  was  not  sient  to  service  for  some 
years  after  she  might  have  been  rowing 
provision  for  herself.  Evil  habits  were 
then  acquired,  which  no  subsequent 
training  could  wholly  wear  away* 
She  could  or  would  not  be  convinced 
that  care  and  attention,  even  in  little 
matters  wnich  daily  occurred,  would 
be  productive  of  considerable  yearly 
prpfit  Inexperienced  and  awkward, 
slie  was  stow  in  forwarding,  and  clumsy 
b  executing  the  greater  part  of  her 
business.  The  burner's  bouse,  where 
she  wu  engaged,  ui  all  its  apartments, 
bore  visible  marks  of  her  imconcera 
and  inaccuracy.  Dilatory  and  im- 
perfect performance  of  this  and  that 
piece  of  service,  watting  fuel  and  food 
were  reckoned  matters  of  tritfmg  im- 
portance. Tlie  kitchen  was  swept  every 
day,  but  swept  only  in  part.  WtviU 
ever  pieces  of  furniture  were  h^ 
allowed  to  be  stationary ,  experten<^ed 
DO  intrusion  trom  the  circuUtin^ 
course  of  the  besom,  or  the  scrupulout 
exactness  of  cleaning  under  or  about 
them.  The  fruits  of  the  spider's  in- 
.dustry  remained  unmolested.  Tlie 
canopies  of  beds,  the  top  of  other 
furniture,  .not  much  exposed  to  view, 
and  ^Idom  examined,  were  permitted 
to  collect  dust  from  month  to  month. 
In  cleaning  the  rooms,  which  was 
not  a  daily  task,  she  never  tliought 
of  sweeping  under  the  beds,  or  of 
exposifig  bedding  tb  the  wi6d,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  monldiRest* 
and  removing  noxious  air  By  inat- 
tentive scouriiig  and  seasoning  of 
vessels,  their  contents  were  soured. 
Good  provision  was  sometimes  lost, 
and  frequently  injt^red,  m  having  its 
salutary  and  nutritive  qualities  partly 
destroyed,  by  unskilful  and  careless 
cookery*.  The  meat  was  boiled  ainl 
roasted  to  ra^i,  the  flummery  at  one 
time,  and  tlie  brotii  at  another,  were 
smged  by  sudden  and  violent  heat* 
Even  the  potatoes,  the  daily  Irish 
dUh,  and  one  not  dithcult  to  cook, 
were  incorporated  with  the  water  tn 
boiling  tpo  long,  or  in  being  stewed 
upon  a  slow  fire.  Negligence  left  the 
toasting  cake  to  birrn  to  a  cinder,  and 
the  precious  pottage  to  boil  over  and 
be  lost     Much  ot  itie  refuse  of  thtf 
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kitchen  was  carelessly  (tropt  into  the 
^wer.  for  4M)i)ducUDg    the  t  .foul  water 
irom    the   scullery.      What  reinn<inU 
Jwere  preserved  for  the  u^e  of  doiuestic 
aaimaUy  were    partly    lost    iu    being 
tbruwj)  AiuoDg  dirt),  or  cast  uuderthe 
feet  4if  the  .ppuhry   and    the    swine. 
The  wcMKlen  vessels  were  left  to    be 
spoiled,  under  a  burniug.  sun,  .oc  kept 
wet,,  and    thereby   injured.    .  A .  little 
auction  (o  cleaniiness  and  care  woufd 
liave    prevented   the  offensive   bRiell 
of  the,  pantry    and  the    dairy;    but 
that    attention    was    wanting.  ,    After 
taking  into  the  account    Jeajiy*s   de- 
£cieiU  skilif  and.  more  defective    in- 
cliiuUioa,  and.  endeavour  to  improve, 
Jber    baedless   and    rash    jnanuer,.  as 
well  as  prevalent* unconcern,    it  will 
be   unnecessary   to    parttcularize    (be 
vitrious  misfortunes  which    i^ffel    the 
many  things  that  passed  through  ber 
baiHU.    jShf^.did  not  seein  to  consider 
the  ijrittteoess.  of  earthera    ware,    or 
that  cr^kery  and  dcif  were    not  vo 
hardy  as  pot-metal  and  stones.    Crazy 
iurpiiture, .ere  it   had   time    to    wax 
old>  .a«d  maimed   utensils  .  bore   evi- 
dent    marks     of    incautious     usage, 
as    did    potsJterds   and    broken    ves. 
sek    of   rA>ugh    and.  unhandy     treat, 
meat       Q/  all    her     xiefect^,    how- 
she  bore  not  the   whole   blame. 
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,  ♦t^'*  advanUge  had  by  servant^ 

"*'>or  oTlhe  detriment  ws^in^^. *^y '*^*^'"» 
I  }s  owing  to  tlie  Tiiantief  in  which  they 

fe2$ifrate  managed..  A  bad  ni«iaer  and 
'mistress  never  had.  a  ^ood  servant; 
a  good  master  at  mj>tre8s  seldom 
happens  on  a  bad  one.  'Ihe  family, 
wiih  whom  ierniy  lived,  wtre  none 
of  the  roost  atteniive  either  to  their 
own,  concerns  or  her,  ujsvri^ctioa. 
1  hey  eiliber.  Ud  not  read,  or  had 
Rpt  put  in  practice  Miss  Hamilton's 
exqeilejit  rules  for  housekeeping: 
•«  !J  o  do  eyery  thing  m  iU  proper 
lime,,  and  to  put  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place.".  What  Jenny  should 
l^ave  done  in  the.,  morn'uig,  was 
oi|ci|  deferred  till  evenhig...  Not  at- 
tending to  it,  or  not  knowing  what 
piece  of  work  should  naturally  pre- 
ccdex  or  follow  another,  bi)e  was  often 
idle  this  hour,  hurried  and  confused 
th«  next.  By  not  haviug  her  time 
and  services  apportioiied,  as  much  as 
,  poiisible,  to  a  momiog,  mid-day,  and 
"  cyeiUVg'  ta^i  much   of  kcr    business 
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was  crowded  into  a  late  and  imacMOft- 
able  period  of  tbe  day  or  'the  w«ci. 
There  would  haVc  been  litUe  diffiailqr 
in  appointing  one  portion'  of  (iKfTiee 
to  be  stately  peribfmed  before  break*' 
fast,  another  previous  to  tfaie  b«ar.of 
dinner,  and  a.  third  in  *  tb€  aftemooo. 
For  example,  the  mistress  mighr  ratify 
have  prescribed  the  cleaning:  of  ker 
house,  the  removal  of  eyery  'tyag 
bOemive,  the  admitting  of  msb'  air, 
especially  Wher^  penpns' bad  alepU 
as  the  invariable  nrst  employ tnenc  i 
every  moinin^.  Other  bu»iiiea&  «vcMl 
have  followed  of  course.  Such  regu- 
lations the  industrious  and  deaflly 
inatroo  follows,  'to<  the  credK  imt  prdnt 
of  herseff  and  family :  bi^f  such  is- 
dolent  ahd  gossipuig  dames  neglect 
and  despise  to  their  injury   and  -dfo- 

grace.  * 

About   this   house    where     Jenoj 
served,  no  particular  piafce    was   al- 
lotted fur  articles  otten   used.      More 
time  was  fre^atntly  spent  in  iookingfor 
the  hammer  and   the'  hatchet, 
hkd  to    be    occupied  in    imog 
when  found,     it    was  no  unco 
thing  for  the   very  wearing   a^fmne^ 
a  hat,  a  slioe,  or  a  stocking    to   "be 
mislsing  in  a  rooming.    Vexatknis  dji- 
appoiutment  and    delay  to  dmj,    dU 
not  excite  4o  more  aci^uncy  aocrpuil^- 
tualtiy  to  morrow;  so  powerfol  is^'the 
induence  of  careless  habin.    Aa  it  #as 
with  the  ma^er  and  bis  man,  sowth 
the  maid  and  her  mistress.      Oti  this 
«)t6asion  the  pot*hooks  or   the    ladle 
bad  gone  astray,  on  that*  the    tows 
disappeared;   at   one  thire    k    pot^nd 
could  not  be  found,  and    at' another 
diligent  search   for   the    beetle    -was 
in  vain.    Seldom  was  a  meal'  takotp 
but  a    noggin,   spoon,   ,or   porringer, 
a  knife,    or    a    iork' of   the    knusrh 
number  was  wanting.    Thes^  were  not 
borrowed  and  coalealed   by    thtf^  hi- 
tcrposition  of  fairies,  aa    the  ^^montit 
and  superstitiods  have  supposed?  tMt 
had  fallen  aside  as  the   natural-  renil 
pf   negligence    and     inattentioo.  "-hi 
looking  tor  this  and  that '  articte,  tweo^ 
others    were    often    misplaced,   'sdW 
thrown  into  confusion.      11k   kitchfSi 
and  scollery  became  a  midgted  sfreat 
of  disorder;   and  shall  we  add,  gim 
was    sometimes    the    hnddle   of    tht 
bed  chamber      and      dressing-closet 
Much  time  vras  thus  tpCDt,  and  ihfc 
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irtiplidiineoft  put  fully  in  her  power. 
;  tamrty  in  whichr  ^ne  lived  were 


iimiture  impaired,  in  being  tossed 
to  and  UHP  What  slipped  'Sot  W  thi 
way  f6r  any  lirngth  of  time,  by  con* 
tra^^ting  rMk,  6r  in  b^idg  injured  by 
damp,  was  rtJnd^r^  useless  '  wbeii 
found.      "         "  *    ''  " 

For  these  and  the  like  evils,  the 
master  and  mistress 'cbid«(l,'  but  pro- 
vided no'  effectual  remedy.  llie 
servants  readily  a^uitted  themselves, 
or  one  rolted  the  blamt  upon  another. 
AlterC&tlon  kindled  passioti;  and  passion 
I^hidddid  dbmesfic  trolls:  '  Such  are 
the  cdiis^iietttei  resulting  from  un^ 
skilfulii^  ib  plintiin'g,' and  want  of 
order  in  execufixm. ' 

6eiid^  the  defldency  of  Jenny's 
paiVnta('  education,  she  received  Utile 
go<>d  instructidn  '  from'  her  mistress, 
eithfer  by  precept  or  example,  fn 
the  foutme  of  her  services,  her  at- 
tenti^  wai  not  turned,  sis  it  shguld 
havb  beeA,  to  cleanlhi^s^  and  accuracy ; 
nor  were  these  ilikcelltot  household 
aocoi 
The 

sadly  defective  in  sevetkl  little  mat* 
(er^  '  a '  proper  atterttion^  to  which. 
Would,  have  contributed  much  to  their 
comfort  ^d  b^alth ;  is  also  to  their 
interest  and' respectability.  A  verV 
litdc  troubl^  In  seweHrig  undemeatn 
the  chftr  t)f  the  tdbm  Boors,  would 
hav'e  effiectUally  cui^d  the  damp»  and 
prevented  its  baleful'  effects.  The 
ct^alffs'  and  bedding  would  not  have 
rotted,  nor  woUld  the  tables  and  chairs 
bare  evedtuially  'bebbibe  useless.  In 
baring  their  glueing  destroyed,  and 
fhcfir  joints '  c^eil.  The  lUhiiture 
would  have  been'  less  liable  to  mouldi- 
iie«s;  and  little  concretions  of  this 
sort  could  have  been  easily  ritbbed 
iMT^y ;  ft'  is  astonishing  how ,  reihiss 
Lhd '  people  over  the  cdUntry  ai'e  as 
to  thjtf  damo  of  their  houses.  They 
>ut  themselves  to  expense  in  pur- 
;h^tog  Nicies  to  be  destroyed. 
rhey  expose  themselves  to  many 
ki^corders  from  damp  ap^ments,  and 
rad  air.  They  risque  their  ^  lives 
h  rough  carelessness,  ot  to  iMve  a 
rifltng  sum.  Were*  it  not  for  the 
fii|i^y  assimilating  ^rihbij^lei  of  hu- 
laii' nature,  the  victims  to  dump 
xljgtngs  would  be  many  more  than 
sejr  are.  Foi*  want  of  room,  or  rather 
'Otxi  A  mistaken '  taste,  many  con- 
x%jM  their '  bed  d^ambers   upoa  too 


small  a  scale.  In  these,  the  noxious 
breath,*' that  has  '  pai>sed*  through'  the 
lungi  i^  confined ;  and  they  are  not 
adce^ible  to  fresh  air.  '  Wei'e'wfhdows 
made  to  opeir,  apartments  could  be 
ventilated  at  pleUsurt;  but  niany  are 
not^  thus  cohsrhUied;  Ofthdsfe  that 
ar^,  ihb  si^tttng  up-  of  a  sash  Vouhf 
not'  be  a  dffncult  '  mtittei*, '  yet  eveir 
to  this  trouble  t lie  aegligent  a«e  either 
unwillb^  to  hibiuit,  -br'ttey  deem 
it  'unnecesiarr.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
health  iHey  laogh  at'  fh6  ineans  of 
\H  preservation,  as  if  they  yete  puerile 
aiid  Insigmfitant  formalities.  Happy 
is  it  for  the  dwellers'  wivMiiy  a  cabm» 
that  the  kitchen  door;  fx>tti'  custom^ 
or  of  necessity,  must  be  kept  open, 
that  brokleo  windows  are  left  to  remahr 
onrefitted;  abd  that  the  iniUierous 
crevices  of  the  walls  *  give*  eas}  accesf 
to  the  refreshing  breeze,  lo  this  way,' 
however  dangerous  and  "  indecent; 
that  ))r^iom  health  has  t>een  ottew 
inadvettt*ntly  mairttaSued,  which  the 
mhabilants  •  of  'fthhy  abodes  are  ^ 
hitle  pains  to  pre^fve.  Were  pl^es,' 
where  many  sleep,  occasionally  fumi- 
gated by  Ijurnmg  therein  a  little  brim- 
stone in  some  Vessel,  it  would  fhis* 
trate  the  growth"  of  distentpen;  and 
be-  a  -ineans  of  preventing  the  de^ 
ceitful  and  fatal  hifluence  of  those 
tedbus  fevers  whidh  are^o  common 
in  confined  and  crowded  apartments, 
both  in  town  and  country;  Let  none 
imagine,  that  any- divine'  purpose  ao-< 
nuls  the  law,- or  supersedes-  the  duty 
of  self  preservation.  Thiey  grossly 
.mistake,  who  think  that  diseases  havty 
an  absolute  commissron  disconnected 
from  the  means  of  injuring,  or  of 
pieserving  health  and  life  ;  as  they 
also  do  who  vainly  iifiagine  that  thei 
stateii  law  of  natural  causes  produc- 
ing natural  etlettsv  will  be  violated 
In  their  behalf  by  any  miraculous 
interposition.  The  triflmg  expenditure 
of  a  few  pence  in  frc^  •  lime  an* 
nually,  would  whitewash  a  wh«oie 
dwelfing-house,  int^ide,  ghre  it  a  'neat 
appearancii,  counteract  still  and  cea- 
tagious  ah*,  and  -  promote  cleanriness- 
and  hralth.  For  the  neglect  o^  diese 
and  other  cheap  preservatives  of  hieaitiit 
and  comfort, -few  indeed  can  ptend 
want  of  ability.  'I  he  majorii  v  aie 
able  to  purchaise  such  necessar  jes,  if 
they  wiere  wiitiog.     The   mon'^y  that 
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i^ny  vlclouily  spend  m  clubs  aad 
parties,  in  gaming  and  drinking,  in 
empty  parajde,  on  anniversaries  in  pro- 
iDonng  partv  spirit*  would  do  much 
more  than  defray  the  small  expense 
kere  warmly  recommended.  liow 
light  a  matter  to  any  would  be  the 
spending  of  a  few  shillings  compared 
lo  the  loss  sustained  by  the  spread 
and  protraction  of  contasious  dis- 
orders in  large  families.  Let  all  re- 
member that  the  preserving  of  our 
own  life,  and  the  life  of  our 
neighbour  is  an  important  part  of 
the  duty  reouired  in  the  sixth  pre 
cept  of  the  diviae  law. 

Jenny's  master   and   mistress,  pos- 
sessing a  false  taste,    were    more   In- 
clined to  decorate  their  own   persons, 
and  especially  those  of  their  caildren, 
liian  to  improve  their  land,    put   the 
bou«e  in  neat  order,  and  teach  their 
•tif^ipring  the    necessary    economy   of 
life.     They  had  four  daughters    who 
read    badly,    and    knew    nothing    of 
writing  and  accounts.    To    spin   and 
knit  a  little  waU  the  scanty  extent  of 
their   education.      1  hey     were    not 
taught  to   wash,  to    mdk,    to   make 
butter  and  cheese,  to  nurse,  to  make 
and    mend     children's    clothes,    and 
their  own.     The  cookery  and  other 
parts  of  housekeeping  were  conducted 
by  the  mother  and  her  maid;  wiiile 
the  daughters    were  allowed,    in  se- 
dentary mood,  to    occup)r    a    corner 
at  the  wheel,  and  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  cliief  accomplishments  of  which 
they    would    stand     in     most     need 
through  the  remainder  of  life.    Spring 
wa>  tl»e  conversation   of    the    female 
part  of  this  family    on    the   principal 
parts    of  domestic    business,    and   as 
sparing  were  their  manual    exertions; 
but  abundant  was  the    chat   on     the 
.fashionable  gown,   and   modish  head- 
idreis ;    and    to  obtain  these  a  grand 
tibject  of  pursuit     The  daughteilj  as- 
piri»d  to   appear    line    at  church    on 
Tiunidays,  and  at  other  places  of  public 
re-sort,  arrayed  not  with  the  fruits  of 
tbeii*  own  skill  and  handy  work,   but 
with    the    expensive   vanities    of   the 
millii  ler's  shop.    In  tlii*  ambition  Ihey 
were  countenanced  and  joined  by  ttie 
IKirenlH.      The  tawdry  decorations   of 
the  bo  ily  engrossed  attention  ;  the  su- 
perior  •ruaments    of  the   mkid   were 
neglect  »d.     Adorned   with   this    ^ikI 


that  gai^dy  appendage,  awkward  io 
gait  and  manp^rs,  furth  tbey  capered, 
troin  day  to  day,  from  a  cabin, 
ruinous* looking  outside,  dirty,  con- 
fused, and  ili-furnished  within.  How 
unL>ecouii|)g  is  costly  attire  to  those 
who  know  not  how  to  put  it  on,  or 
wear  it;  to  those  whose  rustic  be- 
haviour spoils  all  its  lustre,  to  sacb 
as  have  nothing  hke  it  ^t  home,  m 
or  about  all  the  place  of  tbeir  rcn- 
dence.  These  girls,  affecting  to  be 
gay  and  gaudy  belles  in  single  life, 
became  sluts  in  the  capacity  of  wif  es. 
They  miglit  have  been  clad  in  veA 
dress,  prmcipally  of  their  own  makifif 
up,  suitable  to  tlieir  station,  aoa 
suitable  to  what  they  were  reasonably 
entitled  to  expect  in  a  married  ^e; 
while  the  savings  from  supeHSiuotts 
embellishment  would  have  paid  for 
suiue  necessary  educatkm,  and  m^ 
their  piace  of  abode  comni9dioui 
and  comfortable.  Umbrellas  and  pa- 
rasols made  but  an  unsightly  ap> 
pearance  on  an  unplastered  wall,  aiad 
under  a  sooty  roof.  The  superfine 
pel  ice,  and  the  costly  mantle  were 
unsuitably  associated  with  dust  and 
cobrwehs  in  the  worm-eaten  press, 
and  hithy  ward-robe.  Though  her 
fatlier  kept  but  one  horse^  aqd,  in 
seasons  of  pressing  business,  a  second ; 
yet  the  eldest  daughter  was  fumisbed 
with  an  elegant  sidesaddle,  wbi^aod 
bridle  ;  accompanied  with  a  fit  riding 
dress.  Suitably  enough  to  her  statioo, 
she  married  a  neighbouring  famer'i 
son,  who,  having  but  seven  acres  of 
land,  could  keep  no  horse.  She  could 
wear  the  lidmg  dress,  though  obliged 
to  jog  on  foot,  or  have  it  cooverted 
into  a  coat  for  her  husband,  or  cradle- 
clothes  for  the  baby ;  but  the  equi- 
page was  left  to  decay  In  a^toUtary 
nook  as  useless  lumber.  ,Bad  tbe 
females  of  this  Caualy,  from  .early 
life,  been  habituated  to  cleaudih^and 
industry,  and  to  plain  apd  fitnple 
dress,  and  taught  exactness  in  the 
d  liferent  departments  of  bouse-wUeiy, 
as  they  came  forward  in  the  wivio^ 
they  would  have  more  succetfuUy 
recommended  themselves  to  the  Do6oe 
of  the  sensible  and  discerqing,  tbaa 
they  cuuld.  by  all  their  flouuces  and 
show  ;  and  they  would  have  proved 
useful  and  agreeable  partners  throudi- 
out  the  jouruev    of  matrimonial    \ae\ 
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aad  supDoi^*  ^  members  of  a  nu- 
merous UmiJv,  their  Wuine  hail  been 
Idnited^  skill  and  diligence  in  the 
inanasemeot  of  domestic  concerns 
would  have  more  than  compensated 
fof  deficiency  of  dowry.  But  they 
were  deluded  by  the  brilliancy  of 
faiiiiuq,  and  stimulated  to  extremes 
in  dressing  by  their  own  mistaken 
pride*  and  the  envious  exertions  of 
their  vieing  neighbours.  Jenny  too 
was  fascinated  by  what  she  daily 
he^rd  and  saw.  It  required  more 
self-denial  than  she  possessed,  to  see 
new  and  fashionable  pieces  of  finery, 
aod  not  be  anxious  to  have  something 
like  them.  Her  stinted  wages  came 
far  short  of  gratifying  her  ambitious 
desires.  When  her  utmost  wbhes 
still  remained  unsatisfied,  she  some- 
times, under  the  infiuence  of  temp- 
Ulion,  endeavoured  to  secrete  and 
<lispose  of  some  little  articles  that 
were  none  of  her  own*  2>he  possessed 
a  strong  inclination  to  captivate  the 
h^  oT  some  swain,  ana  change  a 
sitiiation  of  reputed  bondage  In  the 
blouse  of  strangers  for  the  freedom 
she  t)oped  to  possess  in  being  ipistr ess 
of  a  cot  of  her  own.  This  inclination 
was  Natural  and  innocent,  but  the 
means  she  took  to  gratify  it,  wer^ 
1^^  the  most  commendable.  Her 
utility  as  a  servant  was  permitted 
t(S  decrease  *in  proportion  to  her  at> 
tachm^nt  to  love  intrigue.  Her  suitors 
Wight  have  had  full  liberty  to  pay 
their  visit«  in  open  day ;  biit  she 
preferred  the  nightly  interview,  and 
stolen  embrace.  A  window,  in  the 
chamber  where  she  slept,  admitted 
the  amorous  wooer  at  an  unseason- 
able hour.  Jack  whose  story  has 
been  '  partly  told,  was  one  of  her  fond 
admirers.  The  frequency  of  his  visii?, 
^e  importunity  of  his  addresses,  his 
hit  promises,  nattering  endtarments, 
and  warni  caresses  terminated  in  the 
affair  of  gallantry  already  mentioned. 
To  make  reparation  of  damages,  and 
coyer  their  shame,  they  hasted  to  the 
altar  of  Hymen.  Though  rich  .in 
love,  the  day  of  their  nuptials  found 
tl^s  couple  poor  in  wordly  substance, 
ai^d  poor  tbey  remained  for  lifie. 
Havii^  little  wherewith  to  be^in  the 
world,  it  was  difficult  to  ms^ke  much 
jKlvjw<:c  of  fortiiafv  in  the    Mse  of 


their  circumscribed  means,  though 
they  had  been  industrious.  Jack,  in 
his  estate  of  servitude,  might  have 
saved  part  of  his  earnings,  had  he 
been  so  disposed:  Jenny's  hire  was 
barely  adec^uate  to  the  bupply  of  re- 
current exigencies,  even  though  she 
had  been  influenced  by  no  vanity 
of  dress.  The  unequal  wages  of  male 
and  female  servants  is  an  existing  evil. 
A  fiirmefs  man,  who  works  but  a 
part  of  the  day,  has  firom  ei^ht  to 
ten  guineas  per  annum ;  white  tho 
maid  who  must  ply  her  daily,  and 
not  less  useful  task,  from  the  time 
of  her  rising  in  the  morninff,  till 
she  retires  to  rest,  only  obtams  the 
sorry  pittance  of  thirty  shilljn^,  aa 
the  average  reward  oi  her  halt  year's 
labour.  1  his  evil  may  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  ti)e  force  of  custom,  but 
is  principally  owing  to  the  establish- 
ineut  of  a  local  militia^  and  the  syste- 
matica) continuance  of  a  wasteful  war* 
In  opposition  to  whatever  impropriety 
custom  may  l^ave  hitherto  sanctioned, 
the  law  of  equity  demands  a  melio- 
ration of  th^  circumstances  of  female 
servants.  To  counteract,  as  .far  at 
possible,  the  evil  intiuisfnce  of  war- 
fare, and  make  better  provision  for 
subordinate  females,  they  might  be 
more  employed  in  manu^tures  ancl 
agriculture^  than  they  now  are.  Spin- 
nin^  may  be  benencii^l  to  the  com* 
miinity,  but  it  is  a  poor  and  unpro* 
ductive  art  to  the  spinster.  If  women 
are  the  weaker  vesjels,  there  are  various 
employments  in  husbandry  and  me- 
chanics, in  which  the)  arc  uot  en- 
^ged,  that  would  suulbeir  supposed 
interior  strength.  Bui  m^ny  temale 
occupations  within  doars,  ^irt;  as  dif- 
ficult as  those  which  ha^e  been  de* 
nominated  the  hardv  labours  of  the 
field,  lo  perform  the  Hurk  beloitginff 
to  tlie  laundry,  the  dairy,  and  the 
kitchen  ;  '  to  use  the  sinoothing-iruii 
and  the  churn-staff  isnotles^ldboriouv 
Uian  to  handle  the  simd^^  ike  shovet, 
the  sickle,  or  the  tiM\.  Whfle  al} 
females  should  be  proKcteiUa  in  Ihq 
management  of  the^  iiiUfior  ^roncems 
of  the  household, ;  in  a^idiiion  to  suck 
proficiency*  one  uortion  of  theui 
might  be  allowed  to  spin,  a  second 
taugiu  M>iTie  mechanical  art,  ^)d  a 
tl^rd  engaged  to  assUt  tl^e  fiu^oier  iii 
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itic  important,    b;it    much   neglected 
business  of  agriculiure. 

Jack  ^nd  Jenny,  now  in  the  slate 
of  wedlock,  were  sli.l  the  more  dis- 
posed to  consult  their  own  Joint  in- 
terest, rather  tium  ttie  advantage  of 
those  families  where  they  served. 
IC  therefore  becaiiie  necessary  to  al- 
low them  to  look  out  for  a  new  ha- 
bitaiion.  The^  rented  a  hiit,  a  garden* 
and  other  little,  accpmmodatipns,  ip 
the  neighbourhood  where  they  had 
mostly  resided.  .  Som^  trifling  pre- 
teiit<^  from,  a  master  and  mistress,  a 
crs^y  barrel,  that  Jack  had  won  at 
a  faffl  ng,  a  shukc  (#/)W/i,  two  black 
i>^k  stogfst  a  iuUr  pot,  and  an  old 
^vheel  fonni-d  the  lean  furniture  of 
their  cabin*  A  chfist^iiiig  prematurely 
Jollaweil  llieircomiinMicement  of  house- 
keeping. In  what  was  early  begun, 
ihey  surceedeJ  even'  bejond^  tl^eir 
M  Tih ,  A  f e w  J  es r ■?  repten  lished  their 
dwelling,  with' a  nuinerous  and  help- 
Jfss  ollf*pririg. ,  lij,  provi'ding  for  lhe.>e, 
and  training  them  up,,  tfrey  were  not 
very  aMenliy^  pr  indusVnous,  nor 
did  ibey  ^iscoy^t  ^|»y  greaf  degree  of 
mX\f. i t Li d e ,  p r  ex i* r c ise  ni uc h  ecpti o- 
iny't  Vo.  ,^Vt\  iW^e  at.'  night  burning^ 
their  fujtliijig  CtTniile,  and  waste  i 
\it^  ilmre  *,>f  the  morning's  sun  in 
biX  yfdk  (heT  tf>n^t.int  manner.  They 
icld  orti  ilk  without  a  fi  re ,  f  or  alt  hough 
they  m^;jde  nb  ttnf  of  their  own,  they 
never  wanted  so  loj^g'as  apy  remained. 
\n  l*lie  \jQ^,  jo  tLis'  l^iiid  of  petty 
pilfe^i'i(j  the^r  priigeny  w.ere  .earlj 
I  rat  lied;  aiidJhu<i  {Prepared  for  dis- 
b^iiesty  in  grt-aler  matterSi^  .Deeming 
ihHr  pgveriy  a  t^ntHcient  ap(>logy  for 
their  conduct,  they  boldly  persisted' in 
a  practice,  and  eiicourdged  their  chil- 
dren hi  it,  ^hirh  g^n^Vajly  passed. 
witfj  impiimly.  I  h^-y  knew  well  that 
Ihe  e3£p»*ni^e  uf  a  prosecqiipn,  to'  an 
^divulu^vl  ill  inainunning  hjs  rights, 
would  btf  grtatfT  rh.in  K\^t  loss  at 
any  pni'  litne  su^»tji(ied  by  the  theft. 
Ni>twlt]i^t4iniin^  IhL-. species  of  thie- 
very, they  were  (>f;ep  h«ard  to  com-, 
pijni^nt  tnemseh'Pii  op  ^he  score  of 
their  h^>llesly,  and  especially  in  thing\ 
▼aluabk;  not  considering '  that  the 
&rmer  po*sfti^es  few  articles  which 
coft  |iim  more  than  hi«'fuei|  or  that' 
he  tl)a('  is  unjust  in  a  little,  would 
be' unjust  also  in  muchV  Ttiey  were 
liad  ecoiKMmstb  of  what  little  suustance 


a  fortiinate  cpn^bibation  of  cincom- 
stapces  sometimes  put  intp  their  bands. 
Whatever  they  had  learned  of  the 
art  of  gaining  a  penny ,  they  koev 
nothi^ig  of  retaining  it,  or  of  prudeot- 
ly  disposing  of  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Tbey  lavishly  spent  the  profits 
of  to-day,  never  considering  the 
probable  ,  penury  of  to-morrow,  in 
seasons  of  plenty,  they  weresopraod 
and  independent,  that  neither  flattery 
nor  reward  coiiid  engage  their  services. 
Kept  ated  trials  and  straiti,  in  timet 
of  scarcity,  did  not  teach  them  wisdom 
when  abundance  returned.  The  poor 
man's  /oily,  io  the  daj  of  his  partial 
and  momentary  prosperityi^  preveoti 
friendship  lb  him  ia  the  liay  of  h|| 
affliction,  Thpir  ragged  cbiidrenA  ijh 
stead  of ^  being  taii^t  to,  work',  were 
bped  up  in  idleness  and  miscbieC 
Instead  of  bein^'  hired  so  mkki  as 
able  to  make, any  provision  for  them- 
selves, they  were  kept  a^  borne  ia 
poverty  and  laziness.  These  evil^  1 
have  repeated  and  ()welt  on^  because 
they  constitute  a  chief  source  of  what- 
ever immoralities  prevail  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  society ;  and  al^  of 
whatever  injuries  mankind  sustain  by 
such  immoraiUies.  It  is  tbe  indis- 
pensable duty  of  those  who  have,  in- 
iluence  to  exercise  it  in  constraining  to 
industry  all  who  are  able,  and  so  soon 
ai  able. 

Jenny,  in  purchasing  wliat  meal, 
potatoes  .and  flax  were  needed  for 
herself  and  family,  carried  on  a  secret 
and  \  contraband  tramc  with  the  oietgh- 
bfiuring  farmers*  wives.  Many  of  these 
to  gratify  their  gluttony,  to  gossip^ 
riot  with  their  .ghziftting  and  tippling 
associates  .  robbed  their  husban^  i^ 
clandestinely  selling  the  produce  of 
their  forms  at  an  undervauie.  What- 
ever overplus  Jenny,  and  such  as  she* 
needed  not,  or  could  not  buy,  tbey 
could  assist  to  barter  with  a  neiglibour-. 
ing  huckster,  or  exchange  for  whiskey 
at  the  most  contiguous  dnun  shop, 
'ilion^h  Jenny  thus  procured  809>e 
abides  at  a  cheap  ,  rjite,  yet  Uking 
into  the  account  the  loss  of  time,  her. 
absence  from  the  little  ones,  the  brf 
habits  herself  contracted,'  and  supp«rt:'« 
ed  in  others,  she  wpuld  have  ^ 
more  profit  in  purchasing  ber  D^es- 
saries  at  a  &ir  market  Had  she  re- 
mained A  homtp  been  frugal  apd  in* 
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^BtriofiSy  and  kept  her  children  dili- 
^tiy  employed,  the  needed  have 
ikeo  no  dishonest  shift  either  for 
(heir  maintenance  or  her  own.  But  it 
is  Do(  strange,  that  poverty  should  pre- 
vail, and  that  there  should  be  tempta- 
tion to  illicit  practices,  where  a  moiher 
vas  basily  engaged  in  tattling  from 
bouse  to  hou^te,  while  her  heedless 
cbtldren  were  indulged  in  idleness  and 
indolence,  permitted  to  waste  any  small 
store  they  happened  to  have,  and  left 
to  rend  their  rags  to  ruins  for  want  of 
t  nitle  timely  repairs. 

Within,  and  all  around  the  shed  of 
tbis€imily»  filthiness  reigned  without 
controu  I.  Un  washed  .from  the  contract- 
ttl  dirt  of  the  day,  the  children  re- 
tired to  rest :  from  a  nasty  Titter  they 
wose  to  sit  down  in  ashes.  Their  un- 
combed and  matted  heads,  their  sordid 
ngs,  foul  faces,  and  dirty  skin,  their 
iilthy  appearance,  and  more  abomin- 
able hat>its,  presented  an  expressive 
picture  of  the  sluttbhness  of  the  mo. 
ther,  who,  in  all  her  dress  and  man- 
oers,  exhibited  df  monstrative  evidence 
of  having  wholty  relinquished  the 
laodv  ornaments  with  which  she  had 
one  day  raac^e  a  happy  conquest  of 
Jack.  She,  hat  was  once  his  darline 
Bjmpb,  clad  in  white  muslin,  could 
■ov  leave  bim  to  wear  an  unwashed 
>bin  for  a  quarter  of  a  year;  and 
sUttemly  content  herself  as  long  in  a 
greasy  garb,  chequered  wUh  soot  drops, 
*wl  besmeared  with  every  variegated 
<}€Kription-of  filth.  Her  partner  was 
not  much  more  exact.  He  sometime* 
iocalcated  cleanliness,  but  set  no  ex- 
^ple  of  it  in  hts  own  (;onduct.  Sel- . 
dom  did  the  purifying  rivulet  that 
tnckltd  by  the  foot  of  bis  garden, 
tee  his  hands  and  face;  and  still 
)lore  seldom  his  legs  or  his  feet.  A 
pvd  unshorn  for  weeks,  and  clotted 
ikh  dirt,  gave  him  a  grim  aspect.  1  he 
ttvoorof  bis  sweaty  feet,  and  of  the 
"^^y  wisp  in  bis  brogues  was  none  of 
'  most  fragrant:  but  contented  and 
■nolestedl  was  Jack.  I  be  nasal  or- 
bappily  loses  its  powers  in  those 
live  in  stench.  His  chief  place 
gathering  manure  without  the  hut 
at  the  very  door  step.  Here  a 
[Uow  was  constructed  by  design  where 
^1  for  the  garden  might  rot  and  be 
veniently  coliected  throughout  the* 
Here,  in  a  pirtrid  reservoir  reat* 
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ed  an  unsavoury  medley  of  ashes  and 
stagnant  waters^  of  the  dregs  and  re- 
fuse of  the  sordid  hut.  From  this 
putrescent  compost  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  cabin  would  be  daily  im- 
pregnated with  exhalations  of  no 
very  salubrious  tendency.  Through 
this  sink  a  swine,  which  they  some- 
times kept,  plowed  and  wallowed,  and 
from  this  sink  to  its  trough,  seated 
inside  of  the  family  shed,  it  waddled 
a  hundred  timet  a  day,  daubing  the 
fetid  mud  of  i:s  miry  carcase  on  every 
thing  uith  which  it  came  in   contact. 

Let  none  denominate  this  a  hyper- 
bolical description,  or  allege,  that  such 
uncleanness  is  the  unavoidable  con- 
comitant of  the  cottager's  necessitous 
situation.  Numbers  having  tostruggle 
with  all  the  ditticulties  usual  to  this 
rank  of  householders,  are  nevertheless 
neat  and  clean.  Their  coarse  and 
homely  clothing  even  when  reduced 
to  shreds  and  patches,  still  retains 
evident  features  of  the  cleanly  taste 
of  the  careful  wearers.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  lowly  cabin  manifests 
the  diligence  and  order  of  iti  active 
inhabitants.  Ihe  cheap,  the  plain  and 
scanty  furniture  is  kept  unsullied,  the 
humble  repast  is  handsomely  served  up» 
ail  the  domestic  alfairs  refative  to  the 
cot,  the  garden,  or  the  little  stock» 
are  conducted  with  precision  and  e* 
Gonomy.  The'  children  want  not  need- 
ful education,  their  early  utility  to 
their  parents,  and  themselves  at  home, 
or  at  service,  discovets  the  exemplary 
management  and  unwearied  attentions 
of  a  vtriuous  housewife  and  her  in- 
dustriouH  mate. 

The  tilthioesi  of  Jack's  abode  sowed 
the  seeds  of  dusease,  cliehsheU  and 
produced  its  abundant  fruits.  To  cu- 
taneous distempers  and  fevers  fai\ 
family  were  subject.  By  such,  and  a 
singu.ar  dearth  of  provisions  for  two 
succeeding  summers,  they  were  brought 
to  the  brnik  ot  famtne.  In  this  dreary 
state,  notwithstanding  all  their  toibleS 
and  deiects»  they  became  lit  ot>jects 
of  the  sympathies  and  munificence  of 
the  humane  and  charitable.  It  is  ^ 
mistaken  charity  that  goeti  to  encourage 
the  bturdy  be^ar  who  >trolls  about 
indulging  his  laziness,  whiie  he  prac- 
tises his  premeditated  iinpostiioi»s  on 
'^the  industrious,  ami  that  is  withhel(> 
from  liie' poor  heuitholdtr  wlio  wont/d 
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fondly  clwive  to  the  walls  of  his 
Cheerless  shed,  and  follow  some  busi- 
ness for  his  own  and  his  dependents' 
support,  father  than  beg  from  door 
to  door.  Such  as  arc  thus  deposed 
fhould  expereince  in  the  hour  of  need 
the  cheering  help  of  those  whom  a 
bountiful  creator  has  prospered.  O 
\c  sons  and  daughters  of  plenty,  ye 
sumptuou-j  gve.jt,  who  roll  m  amu- 
ence,  lend  an  ear  to  the  cry  of  distress! 
Pity  the  forlorn  case  of  the  poor  cot- 
tager struggling  to  bring  forward  an 
helpless  family  mid  all  the  straits  and 
hardshii.'S  attendant  upon  his  humble 
lot!  Of  your  tables  loaded  with  luxu- 
ries  impart  the  crums  to  the  meagre 
mother  and  her    hungry  brood  ! 

••Ah!  little  think  the  gay  licentious  pioud, 
WMoiu  pleastiti,  (towtr,    and    affluence 
surround — 

How  many  pjne  in  want 

— buw  many  drink  the  cup 

Oi  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread, 
Of  niisjery  !  tore  pierced  by  wintry  wind 
How  many    »hrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  Poveily!" 

Se»ons  of  plenty  returning,  Jenny 
and  her  partner,  as  they  had  little  to 
lose,  and  received  little  upon  credit, 
recovered  their  former  condition  no 
»oon  a^  a  full  meal  delivered  tliem 
from  the  devouring  grasp  of  hunger. 
U'lie  sequel  ol  their  story  so  far  as  res-- 
pects  domestic  life,  was  similar  to 
what  has  been  already  detailed.  They 
often  changed  their  place  of  abode. 
'Jo  this  tliey  were  sometimes  mipell- 
ed  in  coDse<.|ueiice  of  the  faithless  per- 
►  formance  of  services,  w  ith  which  tney 
were  entrusted;  as  well  as  by  becom- 
ing troublesome  tenants.  To  this 
ciianging  they  aUa}6  submitted  with 
a  food  hope  of  betteni>g  their  cir- 
cumstances. Happy  is  it  tor  man,  that^ 
y.  lieu  real  enjo}  ments  cannot  be  bad* 
imaginary  prospects  support  his  spirits. . 
^  heir  children,  after  tedious  loitering 
about  home,  came  at  length  to  be  dis- 
persed. Ovwt  daughter,  earlier  pttt  to 
service  than  her  sisters,  and  happeniog 
into  an  industrious  and  virtuous  himiiy, 
became  a  good*  servant.  Another 
full  of  airs  and  folly,  and  waxing  wan- 
ton, prefened  the  infamous  and  ruin-, 
ous  intrigue  of  a  girl  of  the  town* 
to  happy  retirement  and  rural  inno- 
cence.  Two  sonn  in  a  pet  ran  to  the 
«rai^ ;  and  a  third,  in*  rebtle«s  discon- 


tent, travelled  in  qtmt  of  employment 
to  another  kingdom.  Old  age  and 
infirmities  crept  upon  the  p.ireiits. 
To  solace  the  afflicted  couple,  in  their 
decline  of  days,  and  when  stooping 
into  the  graven  rarely  did  tbeir  wretch* 
ed  hut  experience  a  friendly  visit, 
1  hey  had  not  been  sufliciently  solici- 
tous through  life  to  secure  friends  in 
the  day  ot  their  greatest  need.  And 
if  they  had^  how  forgetTuI  and  ungrate- 
ful a  being  is  man  !  lew,  few  indeed 
are  disposed  to  visit  the  bouse  of 
mourning,  especially  when  it  is  the 
abode  of  Poverty  !  In  indigent  cir- 
cumstances aiKl  under  an  accuroulatioQ 
of  calamities,  this  pair  made  their  soli* 
lary  exit  from  a  world  of  troubles. 
BaUynaldnch, S.  E. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magaxine, 

LUCY  AND  EMMA,  A  TALB. 
Continued  from  So.  XX FL  p.  186. 

DOCTOR  A ,  was  an  eWedy 
man  ol  austere  manners,  b«t  a 
sincere  and  teinler  heart ;  he  had  no 
fieeling  tor  the  whims  of  any  body, 
but  felt  true  sympathy  for  leal  af- 
flictions, and  was  known  to  encounter 
difficulties  to  relieve  them,  though  he 
seldom  spoke  or  moved  merely  to 
humour  any  one.  tie  paid  morning 
visits,  but  not  with  the  view  of  irt^'n^ 
time;  he  visited  the  dejected  to cbeeir 
tiiem ;  the  sii  k  or  poor  to  relieve tbem, 
and  such  asMrsi  'thomson  to  endea- 
vour to  correct  them  ;  he  was  fearless 
of  olfending  her,  qpr  did  he  often  .af- 
front those  he  reproved  for  it  it  well 
known  tiiat  he  diti  not  intend  it  Mrs- 
'1  liomson  dreaded  liim  nrare  than  she 
disliktd  him,  and  she  would  have  borne 
bis  reproofs  more  willingly  U  hf 
had  communicated  iheai  when  shr 
was  alone  rather  than  in  company  ; 
but  Dr.  A  was  regardless  wlien. 
or  beWe  whom  he  spoke;  be  ViS 
not  as  polite  as  people  ought  to  be. 
but  such  characters  are  useful  to  show 
things  in  their  true  light. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  amiable 
lady  visiting  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  from 
the'  first  signt  cf  Lucy  admired  hrr 
and  w  ished  to  have  such  a  servsnt,  but 
never  mentioned  her  wish  till  site 
heard  th^  Lucy  was  going  to  leave 
Mrs*  Thomson.  Mrs.  Lesley  tits  a 
woman  of  rare  talents  which  ihe  ap- 
plied tolileratuteor  the  eIegao|  arts;  she 
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ead  with  attention,  systems  ofeducat  ion 
hkI (>laiii  for  beoetiting  i\^e  poor;  when 
iifr  reading  or  drawing  ptTinitted,  she 
«as  itrictiy  attentive  to  her  chiltiren» 
but  a  new  publication,'  or  a  strong 
wish  to  practise  some  elegant  art,  of 
the  compan}^  of  an  accomplished  per- 
son totally  withdrew  lier  auention  from 
tiiese  chief  duties.  Her  hrad  was  ge- 
nerally occupied  with  some  new  bene* 
volent  scheme,  but  as  she  was  ac- 
<)uaiiHed  with  a  variety  of  people, 
aod  read  such  a  number  of  books  on 
different  subjects,  one  scheme  was 
supplanted  by  another  before  it  was 
brought  to  bear ;  thus  nothing  was  done 
but  the  common  ajid  in^gnificant  mat- 
ter.of  giving  halfpence  to  the  beg^rs, 
and  coiitiibuting  to  every  subscripiion. 
VVbcnerer  she  thought  on  the  subject, 
she  abhorr^  oppressing  Iter  servants, 
therefore  she  bad  a  great  many  of  them, 
but  she  never  went  into  the  kitchen, 
nor  knew  bow  much  or  how  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  in 
what  time  any  thing  should  be  done. 
She  was  seldoip  importuned  with  their 
complaints,  but  when  they  did  occur 
ibe  listened  with  that  good  nature 
which  she  always  felt,  but  which 
she  seldom  turned  to  much  account 
for  want  of  th»t  perseverance  and 
that  solidity  which  alone  produce  true 
reformation,  or  give  permanent  relief. 
Whether  Lucy's  interesting  person  or 
RiaDners,  or  her  nidan<:iiOiy  history 
iifst  drew  Mrs.  Lesley's  attention  it  is 
difiicutt  to  determine,  but  she  paid 
steady  attention  to  all  the  scenes  which 
happened  to  come  before  her.  8hejii>tly 
appreciated  Lucy's  worth,  and  on  hear-' 
ing  that  sne  was  going  to  leave  Mrs. 
I'homson  site  proposed  to  her  to  be 
housekeeper  with  her.  L«icy  gladly 
coomted,  but  told  hershe  was  a  stranger 
to  the  customs  of  great  houses,  and 
dreaded  uot  knowing  the  way  to  ma- 
nage seirants  ;  she  also  told  her  th^t 
Mrs.  1  bomson  was  never  willing. to 
listen  to  complaints  which  she  thought 
it  her  duty  to  make.  Mrs.  Lestley 
promised  all  the  assistance  she  could  give 
her,  and  was  charmed  to  tind  one  whose 
fidelity  slie  could  trust,  as  she  liad  little 
dependence  on  her  present  housekeeper. 
In  the  mean  time  Betty's  love  of 
drinking  encreased  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  was  in  the  ale  house  at  all 
Itpup  ^   one  day  the  took  Jaue  with  her 


and  totally  forgetting  her,  she  returned 
home  without  l)er.  li  vain  J ^ucy  en- 
quired for  the  chid,  in  vaiu  bhe  at- 
tempted to  tell  her  mistress  of  hef 
loss.     Mrs.    1  bomson   vkas    busily  en- 

?;<iged  talking  to  a  lady  just  returned 
rom  London  on  the  fashions  and 
.amusements  of  the  day.  Little  Anna 
was  bent  in  to  entreai  her  mamma  to 
roine  out.  •*  I  o  >vhom  child?"  **\o 
Lucy,  mamma."  **Well  Miss  Morris 
these  servants  are  a  plaj/ue,  they  never 
let  you  rest ;  pray  Aliss  Morris  is  thefe 
any  machine  discovered  yet  for  a  house 
atiii  children  u>  be  minded  without 
servants  or  without  your  continually 
keeping  it  in  motion?  I  would  consent 
to  wind  it  up  once  a  week."  "  No  in- 
deed ma'am,  1  have  heard  of  no  such 
thing;  I  wish  there  was,  forcluldreii 
and  those  hateful  domestic  matters  re. 
quire  such  constant  attcntim)  that  they 
become  quite  a  tax  upon  our  plea- 
sures ;  yet  in  London  a  person  woi  M 
suppose  there  was  such  a  machine  un- 
der ground,  for  you  never  see  the  la» 
dies  trouble  thepiseiyes  about  either." 
•*llow  I  wish  Mr.  7^oipson  would 
live  in  London!"  'i\m  charming 
discourse  was  interrupted  by*  il^e  en- 
trance of  Mis.  Lesley  introducing  Lu* 
cy  all  trembling  and  in  tears,  carry- 
ing in  little  Jane  dreadfully  n)angle<l. 
bhe  found  her  after  ^  great  deal  of 
diflScuby  in  tiie  arms  of  a  poor  car- 
rier wliose  car  had  rolled  over  her ; 
the  child  wav  still  ^live  and  clinging 
to  Lucy.  Mrs.  Ihom^on  (^rew  pale, 
but  could  ,not  ihink  what  was  to  btf 
done,  f^iicy  had  effected  her  purpose, 
put  the  chid  on  the  bed  and  dressed 
her  wounds  "nd  thought  and  acted 
as  quick  as  p<><9ihle,  but  Jane  would 
not  suffer  her  to  go  out  of  her  sight. 
Inquiri^'S  \\en'  n?ad«  into  the  whole 
business  Mrs.  1  hom>on  was  obligeil 
to  acknowledge  that  there  was  but 
one  whee^  in  her  mjicbine  which  was 
sound,  and  when  that  ^as  allowed 
little  power  the  whole  went  wrong. 
Betty  was  discharged;  I.ncy  jcould 
not  leave  the  hoM^e  untH  little  Jane 
was  recovered,  she  ^attended  her  with 
the  greatest  care  and  all  the  children 
were  sorry  to  part  with  her.  Owen 
gave  her  a  parting  sermon.  "Young 
woman,  always  hope  for  the  l>est,  and 
never  fear  doing  the  best  you  can  ;• 
that  is  my  tibice,  md  i  give  it  ko  >  oi| 
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vith  my  blcssinj^.*'  Lucy  i%ept  her 
thanks.  Mrs.  1  homsom  was  not  a  wo 
man  who  reaped  lasting  advantage 
from  the  niistakes  arising  from  her 
own  neglect;  her  life  was  a  round  of 
insipid  .pleasure^),  flagrant  errursf  and 
moinentdfy,  inetfeciual  re))eutaiice,  so 
that  Lucy's  Slaying  or  not  was  a  mat* 
ler  of  little  consequence  to  the  family. 
The  day  after  Lucy  left  Mrs.  Thom- 
son she  had  a  good  (leal  of  company, 
and  Doctor  A unexpectedly  en- 
tered. **  Mrs.  Thomson,"  said  he, 
**  why  have  you  sent  away  that  good 
countenanced  young  woman  who  serv- 
ed you?*'  "It  is  to  be  supposed," 
yaid  Mrs.  Thomson,  '*  that  1  had  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  it."  "Whatever 
doubts  1  might  have."  replied  he, 
**  yet  I  expressed  none,  but  simply 
asked  the  questiou ; "  she  then  answered 
that**  Mrs.  Lesley  has  some  romautic 
notions  pf  imprQvmg  the  arrangement 
of  her  family,  in  which  she  fancies 
that  girl  may  assist  her;  but  she  wJl 
^nd  that  servants  must  be  servants^  and 
treated  as  such."  **  1  am  glad,"  said 
Doctor  A—' —  ••  that  there  is  ar*y  one 
who  has  even  a  U7>A  to  do  right,  and 
right  is  so  st^ldom  done  that  the  idea 
seems  romautic ;  as  for  the  generality 
ot  you,  you  exalt  yourselves  so  high 
that  the  mtserfes  of  your  servants,  and 
U)e  cries  •f  your  children  cannot  reach 
you;  but  if  a  favourite  lap-dog  hangs 
Its  head,  or  a  canary  bird  droops  its 
wing,  you  are  all  sensfbiluy ;  and  like 
the  law  that  hanus  a  ihaa  tor  stealing 
a  sheep,  you  dismiss  a  servant  tor 
tearing  your  laces  and  such  trifles. 
«'  Trittcs! "  said  Mrs.  Thomson,  **any 
person  that  buys  lace  now,  will  tiud 
u  no  iritie."  Doctor  A- —  replied 
**  1  look  upon  lace  and  all  such  ihiiigs 
as  trities,  hgiit  as  air  "  **  Ah  !  Doctor 
A—-."  said  an  ad'ected  young  sy- 
cophant of  Mrs.  I'homson**,"  "you 
are  very  seveie ;  surely  that,  whicii  so 
much  beautities  tieayty  cau  be  no 
trifle  either  to    us  or  to  tlje  ladief." 

**  buch  nonsense,"  said  Doctor  A , 

••  might  do  ior  young  girls  wiip  pay 
too  mucii.  atit:iitton  lo  your  frivQlous 
i/>Qveraaiioni  but  t4>r  the  mother  of 
diildren,  the  head  of  a  family  to 
thiuk  liYorf  of  h«r  ornaments  and  her 
lUess  tbaii  of  her  domestic  a^airs  it  not 
ctiily  uiiaccouiitably  rniUutOUS,  .but 
crimioalm  tbc  .high«sit  degnre/'    Mc^ 


TlKimsoQ  in  vain  endeavoured  to  tarn 

the  discourse,  but  Doctor  A 's  rc- 

^eciable  character  and  impressive 
tone  always  gained  him  attention 
Indeed  his  bluntness  to  the  prood, 
who  generally  keep  their  companions' 
141  awe,  was  frequently  an  amusemenc 
to  tbe  younger  part  of  his  audience. 
He  asked  Mrs.  i  homsou  whether  she 
did  not  think  herself  accountable  for 
tue  comforts  and  virtues  of  her  taini. 
ly  ?  •*  I  do  not,"  said  she,  **  think  my- 
self accountable  for  that  which  1  psiv 
others  to  do."  **  Virtues  and  atfections," 
Siiid  he,  <*  are  not  bought  and  sold  vitii 
money,  but  with  like  specie,  therefore 
take  my  word  sor  it  your  neglect  will 
be  paid  with  neglect »  the  aflfectiooste 
guardian  of  her  £uuily  will  be  paid  with 
atlectton ;  and  those  wlio  are  virtuom 
here,  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  such  conduct  in  a  better  world." 
- .  Mrs,  Lesley's  fine  understanding  and 
generous  heart  made  her  discern  that 
there  were  errors  in  her  domestic  ma- 
nagemenr,  and  mduced  her  to  listen 
to  probable  means  of  reifying  them ; 
she  was  apt  to  indulge  sanguine  hopes 
of  any  thmgnew,  and  she  fancied  that 
Lucy  would  reform  those  affairs  witb 
which  she  seldom  meddled,  yH  was 
at  tiines  sensible  they  were  important 
parts  towards  promoting  tlie  hannooy 
of  the  whole. 

Lucy*s  oflice  wasto  keepthe  kevf 
and  oversee  the  whofe  business  of  tbe 
liouse;  she  found  the  servants  lazy 
and  irregular,  but  ^the  amiable  disposi. 
tion  of  the  mistress  was  in  some  de. 
gree  reflecte<l  upon  them ;  the  famhy 
was  like  a  kingdom  ill  foverned  by  a 
weil  disposed,  inactive  prince;  t&ose 
who  wei-e  nearest  Mrs.  Lesley *s  per- 
son were  comfortably  provided  for, 
or  lived  in  a  degree  of  splendour,  but 
the  kitclien  and  the  servants'  looio 
were  truly  wretched^  no  neatness, no 
refl;uUnty,  nor  even  tlie  commoner 
things  necessary  for  their  comfort ; 
if  a  new  and  conv/Dnient  utensil  was 
purchased,  it  was  broken,  or  let  to  rast, 
Or  put  to  wrong  uses  by  those  viw 
were  aty  no  expepse  in  procuring  it; 
and  neyer  seeing  or  feeling  the  good 
effects  of  regularity,  they  did  not  aim 
at  it.  Though  Lucy  was  vested  with 
full  power  to  remedy  evils,  yet  a^ 
the  case  among  servants  did  noi  seem 
so  desperate  as  that  imoog  chiMreOf 
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*e  was  irt  rto  haite  to  make  tnno- 
raiions,  believing  th^t  gradual  reform 
was  the  best  means  to  alter  such  in- 
^'^teratc  habits  a«  she  ooserved ;  nor 
/U  she  find  pleasure  in  appearing  to 
know  better  than  any  one  else  how 
to  act,  but  would  willingly  haYe  shel- 
tered under  her  mistress' orders.  The 
kitchen  maid,  who  was  the  slaye  ojf 
ftU  the  servants,  was  continudlly  hur- 
ried from  one  thing  to  another,  so  that 
it  #a«  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be 
well  done,  at  for  her  to  have  time 
^ui  iAcHialion  to  make  her  dismal 
abode  clean  ;  yet  a  litue  boy  was  even 
a  greater  stave  tl«an  the  kitchen  maid}- 
be  wais  expected  to  run  errands  for 
every  one  in  the  house,  and  to  do 
most  of  their  work,  thus  supplying  tiie 
dieficiencies  which  were  caused  by  their 
ladi^ess'  or  bad  management.  Mrs. 
Le^ey  did  not  know  that  such  a' being 
existed,  nor  had  she  the  slightest  idea 
that  such  slavery  was  practised  under 
h«  roof,  yet  she  wbo  reprobated 
oppression  in  every  shape,  was  the 
cause  of  ib  being  exercrsed  by  her 
inattention ;  for  tnere  is  no  rank  in 
life  which  should  exempt  a  woman 
from  knovlring  how  every  branch  of 
her  family  is  situated,  and  Che  order 
in  which  every  part  of  her  tamily  is 
kept ;  she  might  know  this  wiiiiouC 
going  out  of  her  sphere,  without  ne- 
glecting her  children,  her  friends,  or 
even  hcr  more  ornamental  employ- 
menti ;  the  order  and  happiness  of  her 
family  should  be  her  Cliief  concern, 
all  the  otiiers  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  secondary  recreelioiis. 

If  Jndpleiice  is  suffered  to  predo- 
minate in  youth,  it  prevents  as  from 
taking  an  interest  in  any  dutv  we  have 
io  perform.  Luty  had  an  active 
mindy  and  was  accustomed  to  feel  a 
degree  of  anxiety  in  any  pursuit ; 
this  disposition  was  first  observable 
in  her  mother's  atfair«!,  aiid  still  con- 
tinued about  tlie  aft'airs  of  her  em- 
ployers. She  spent  some  Lme  in. 
Mrs.  Leslct's  family,  miking  obter- 
vations,  and  endeavouring  to  discox'er 
tb^  origin  of  the  evils  she  perceived  ; 
as  she  wti^  in  high  favour  with  Mrs. 
Jjesley,  ihe  spoke  fl-eely  to  her  of 
isvery  thin^,  and  held  eonsultation« 
with  her  about  the  best  manner  of 
r^orming  b<yqidi6ldafl'ilri.  Luej-wiHi 
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empowered  to  do  all  that  she  thought 
necesrary,    and    perhaps    it  was  best 
that    she  felt  herself  oppressively  ac* 
countable.     She   thought    that  many 
mistakes  arose  from  servants  hurrying 
from  one  tinng  to  another  without  any 
method  ;  this  is  generally    occasioned 
by     inconsiderate    and    contradictory 
orders.     .She  determined  first  to  im- 
prove   the  condition  of   the    kitclien 
maid,  and  she    did  not  allow  her  to 
do  the  business  of  the  other  servants ; 
she  got   all  tlie  kitchen  iiteosils,  and 
when  they  were  clean,    she  told  the 
kitchen  maid  the  use  of  them.     Lucy 
had  a  mild  manner,  and  well  govern- 
ed  passions,  so  that  when  people  were 
not  determined  to  dislike  her,     tb*y 
must  love  her:  she   r4ther   made  re- 
quests  than  gave  orders,  she  advised 
or    recommended    rather  than  found 
fault    At  first  the  kitchen  maid  thought 
she   had  a  bad    prospect    of  getting 
tim)ugh  her  work  ;    both  to  do   her 
former  work,  and  to    be  clean,    was 
truly  hard,   but   she    sooo  perceived 
that  ber  time   was  more  comfortably 
spent,  as  well   as    mor«  easily;   she 
n^^ither  soiled  nor  wore  out  ber  clothe$ 
as"  fast  as  formerly,  nor  scalded  her- 
self so    often,    because   she  was  pro- 
vided  with  -things    that  saved    both 
herself  and  her  clothes;   and  by  domg 
only  her  own  burdness  she  had  time 
to  sit    down  in    the    evenings,    and 
looked  with  piidc  and  pleasure  at  her 
comfortable  abode.    Mn.  L^'sley  was 
induced  from  the  accounts   she    liad 
beard  of  the  reformation  in  the  kitchen, 
to  go  to  view  it;    she    had    glanced 
into  it  once  before,    but    shocked    at 
the  sight,  turned  away  from  it,  fully 
b^ieving    that    these    menial    beings 
must  live  in  hovels,    either    of  their 
own,  or  their  master's ;  but  she  was 
now  charmed  at  the  reformation  ;  her 
benevolent  heart  was    delighted    with 
the  idea  that  ner  attend<in(8  need  not 
be   wretched,     ahcf    she   determined 
that  they  never  should  want  necessary 
comfort!    She  thai>ked  Lucy  for  ail 
this     happiness:    she    would     gladly 
have    purchased    such    comfort    and 
kitchen  brilliance  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  there  was  none  required^ 
except    a     little      whitewash.       16 
turn     every     thing    to     its    prbpeV 
U9e  tras  ail  that  #as  wanted. 
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The  othrr  servants  gradually  felt 
the  good  clTecu  of  Lucy *&  active  and- 
steady  government;  if  the  children 
ordered  them  too  quickly  to  be  o- 
beyed,  she  reprfsented  the  impro- 
priety in  ail  undeniable  manner.  Every 
one  did  their  regular  business,  and 
there  was  always  leisure  to  do  that 
vhich  >va»  unexpected,  or  to  sit  down 
to  their  sewing  ;  there  was  nothing 
found  to  be  done  by  the  liUle  boy, 
whose  condition  could  not  be  so  bad  . 
in  a  miserable  cabin  as  in  this  splendid 
mansion;  indeed  be  got  bread,  or  meat, 
or  whatever  was  to  be  found  in  the 
way,  but  he  never  had  thne  to  eat  a 
rcffular  meai.  ^ 

1  hero>  wds  still  one  thing  which 
weighed  heavily  in  JLucy*s  mind; 
tbb  was  the  wretched  bedding  of  the 
servants ;  although  Mrs.  Lesley's  ear 
was  ever  open  to  her  complainis,  yet 
so  young  a  person  must  feel  awkward 
in  proposing  such  universal  alterations. 
One  day  she  requested  Mr?.  Lesley- 
to  walk  through  the  house  with  ker  ; 
she  consented,  and  was  much  shocked 
to  sec  the  wretched  state  of  tlie  ser- 
vants* rooms.  There  were  two  small 
wmdows  which  could  not  open,  but 
bein^  of  a  fanciful  shape,  were  placed 
In  the  front  of  the  house  for  ornament. 
T70  fusty  beds  too  tattered  to  bear 
shaking,  were  laid  upon  the  relics 
of  costly  old  bed  steads*  whose  fluted 
posts  yere  tilled  with  dust,  and  in 
wbo^  curious  carvings,  spiders  and 
5VormjS  found  repose;  some  wretched 
fragments  pf  curtains  hung  round, 
-these  ai)d  fhe  bed  clothes  equally 
miserable^  produced  little  warmth  ; 
a  looking  glass  withoi.t  a  frame  was 
placed  agdi^ist  tiie  back  of  a  chair ; 
there  was  not  a  table  in- the  room  ; 
servants'  cloil)es  hpujg  round,  or  were 
stuftWl  intf>  corners.  I'herc  was  no 
fire-place,  np  y/entilation,  except  a 
pane  of  glass  w)u(;|i  wa^  broken,  and 
neglected  from  time  to  time  to  be 
mended  ;  the  roorji  being  sp  npar  the 
slates,  was  wretchedly  )Co|d  in  wintf  r, 
bnt  ui  summer  the  same  cause  pro- 
duced opprfi.slve  heat.  Mrs.  Lesley 
was  extremely  turpri^ed  to  see  sq 
mt}ch  wre.tchtdness  in  her  h^tis^> 
and  shocked  when  she  coni^idered 
tnat  thobe  people  who  supported  her 
splendour,  ,^id  promoted  her  luxurious 
e^e^  should  be  so  ill  provide    lur. 


yit  may  seem  strange  that  they  never 
complained,  but  the  dread  of  being 
dismissed,  and  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance between  them  and  their  lutbtresst 
kept  them  silent,  or  ipade  them  think 
it  impossible  to  get  redress;  if  they 
spoke  to  the  former  house- keeper, 
tliey  were  told  '<the  place  was  too 
good  for  them,  and  if  they  did  not 
like  it  they  might  return'  to  tbetr 
cabins.'* 

Mrs.  Lesley  immediately  got  the 
winilows  altered,  the  room  white-* 
washed,  new,  but  plain  bed-steads, 
and  every  thing  calculated  both  for 
c;omfort,  and  to  encourage  ideas  of 
jieatness,  which  Lucy  assured  her  was 
frequently  aimed  at  even  to  a  degree 
of  elegance  in  decent  cabins.  Mn« 
Lesley  was  determined  that  her  house 
should  not  be  a  place  for  making  the 
condition  and  taste  of  the  poor  worse 
than  they  were  at  home,  out  if  pos- 
sible to  inspire  them  with  sucb  noti- 
ons, and  insist  on  such  practices  as 
would  make  them  good  houae-keepers . 
for  themselves.  Without  sucb  an  as- 
sistant as  Lucy,  these  resolutions  of 
Mrs.  Lesley  might  have  -degenerated 
into  whims,  but  ber  steady  exertions 
brought  them  to  bear. 

Another  evil  which  Lucy  daily  ob- 
served, was  the  waste  of  food.  Broken 
or  cold  meat  was  thrown  either  to 
dogs  or  beggan,  which-ever  came 
first  into  view.  Lucy  .who  was  ac- 
customed to  frugality  9s  well  as  be- 
neficence, was  shocked  to  see  wa^ie 
<u-  want ;  she  tiien  made  a  practice 
'ol  putting  by  stirrabotit  which  was 
left,  and  boiling  it  with  broken  meat 
and  bones  after  dinner,  thereby  as- 
sisting a  greater  number  of  poor,  and 
providing  food  more  suitable  for  the 
sick  and  old,  than  either  material  a. 
lone  would  alford.  Mrs.  Lesley  was 
iufortued  by  her  children  of  every 
improvement;  witnessipg  and  con- 
sidering these  things  gave  more  sta* 
bility  to  her  wavering  though  bene^ 
v'olent  feelinffs.  The  goodness  of  the 
new  housekeeper  was  univer^ly 
known,  and  she  was  ^aity  auplied  to 
by  the  poor,  but  she  coula  do  little 
for  litem*  except  to  give  them  broth, 
^nd  when  more  seemed  requisite,  sfae 
applied  to  her  mistress,  whose  be- 
nevolence was  daily  extended*  Mre« 
^esley'  found   that  pactice     vas    a 
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better  te»:her  than  theory,  and 
that  no  amusement  was  so  interesting 
as  succouring  the  distressed;  she 
found  site  had  leisure  for  e?ery  avo- 
cation ;  the  business  of  educating  her 
children  was  making  progress  when 
she  set  them  a  ^ood  example,  and 
employed  them  in  assisting  her  in 
acts  of  benevolence.  Lucy  became/ 
more  her  companion  tlian  her  servant ; 
she  gradually  discovered  that  Lucy 
possessed  taste  as  well  as  sound  sense, 
literary  accomplishments  as  well  as 
domestic  ones,  which  raised  her  still 
kigher  in  her  estimation.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  her  duty,  X.ucy  became 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  the  poignant 
grief  she  had  felt  at  her  mother's 
death  gradually  wore  out  of  her  mind, 
but  her  excellent  example,  and  amiable 
disposition  was  still  fresh  in  her  re- 
collection. 

.  By  the  time  that  Lucy  had  ac 
cooj'plislied  her  highest  wishes  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Lesley,  and  her  ex- 
ertions proved  more,  beneficial  and 
extensive  than  she  expected,  Henry 
bands.  H  young  man  who  had  lived 
in  the  same  village,  but  who  had 
been  abroad  for  many  years,  returned 
to  his  native  village;  he  inquired  for 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  triend  and  adviser  of 
bis  youth,  but  he  was  distressed  to 
hear  tliat  she  was  dead,  and  that  Lucy 
had  not  only  lost  her  mother,  but  the 
means  of  living  independently  m  her 
mother's  bouse.  Although  he  was 
very  young  when  he  liad  last  seen 
l\er,  yet  her  sweet  countenance,  gentle 
manners,  and  dutiful  conduct  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  mintl 
as  no  change  ot  scene  tiad  effaced. 
Whenever  the  idea  of  returning  home 
rose  upon  his  mind  like  a  charming 
vision,  iie  felt  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  Lucy  and  her  mother. 
The  melancholy  tale  which  he  hfard 
fauneil  his  infant  tlame,  and  raised 
his  curiosity  to  see  Uow  Lucy  could 
endure  servitude,'  and  would  appear 
iu  her  new  situation.  Henry  went  to 
,  Mrs.  Lesley's,  and  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  Lucy  ;  Mrs.  Lesley  bad 
given  strict  orders  that  all  Lucy's 
acquaintance  should  be  introduced  to 
her;  Henry  was  well  received,  and 
he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
he  l»ad  entertained    of    Lucy.     Mrs. 


Lesley  interested  herself  so  much 
about  the  young  man,  as  to  inquire 
what  business  he  intended  pursuing, 
and  when  she  found  none  was  tixed 
upon,  she  proposed  to  make  him  her 
agent ;  this  was  more  than  he  had 
expected,  for  fortune  had  not  been 
propitious  to  hliu.  Henry  and  Lucy 
became  so  truly  attached  to  each 
other,  that  with  the  lull  consent  of 
Mrs.  Lesley,  they  were  married  ;  but 
she  knew  not  how  to  part  with  her, 
neither  did  Lucy  like  the  idea  of 
leaving  Mrs.  Lesley,  who  had  behaved 
like  a  mother  to  her ;  Lucy  was  like 
an  elder  sister  to  the  children,  and 
a  guardian  and  benefactress  to  the 
servants  ;  every  person  in  the  family 
was  dear  to  her,  and  she  to  them. 
At  length  the  day  of  separation  cam», 
which  was  a  day  of  lamentation ;  the 
servants  dreaded  that  the  golden  age 
was  over,  and  that  they  should  re- 
lapse into  their  former  condition,  but 
Mrs.  Lesley  had  now  acquired  a  habit 
of  knowing  the  state  of  her  family  ; 
another  housekeeper  ol  Lucy's  recom- 
mendation  was  provided,  and  she  re» 
moved  to  a  neat  house  about  half  a 
mile  from  her  mistress,  bhe  was  still 
consulted  upon  every  important  oc- 
casion; and  no  deliglit  to  Mrs. 
Lesley's  children  was  so  great,  as  receiv- 
ing permission  to  spend  a  day  with 
Lucy,  nor  w  as  it  a  transient  pleasure, 
for  they  talked  of  it  until  the  next 
visit.  But  though  Lucy  thought  it  a 
great  duty  to  pay  attention  to  Mrs. 
Lesley,  yet  nothing  could  draw  her 
hrst  atieiition  from  her  husband  and 
family : 

**  For  borrowed  ioys  abroad  we  roam, 
**  Tiue  happlnesft  is  louud  at  bniue.'* 

In  the  mean  time  Emma  found, 
that  contrary  to  the  representation 
of  novel  writers,  tliere  was  trouh  e 
in  ma/ried  life,  even  when  united  to 
the  man  of  her  clioice,  and  who 
really  proved  affectionate;  she  con- 
sidered her  situation  as  truly  wretched, 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  to 
have  little  leisure  to  lead  novels  ;  her 
uiiharmonized  mind  heard  no  music 
from  the  birds,  saw  no  beauty  io  the 
creation*  and  felt  no  interest  in  the 
artairs  of  her  family.  Her  neighbours 
were  mostly  plain  farmers,  who    lelt 
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little  cordial  affection  for    ber,    but 
whose  liospitality  made  them   wish  to 
^how  kindness  to  her,  but  their  simple 
aUentioDS  wtere  rejected,  aod  there  was 
no  cho^teu  friend    -  nd    coufidaut    to 
whom  she  might  relate  her  grievances  ; 
•o^neiimes  indeed  an  intimate  female 
friend  came  to   pay  her  a  vbit,  who 
listened  to  all  her  complaints,  pitieil 
her,  reminded  her    of  those    iritling 
circuoistances  which  she  had  not  ob- 
«erved«  and    by    the    time    she    had 
made  her  completely    miserable,  lett 
her  with  her    unhappy    husband,    to 
manage  as  they  could.      Kmina  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  settle    to 
any  useful  employment,  and  by  this 
means  her  house  appeared  to  have  no 
mistress,  and  her    husband    no   com- 
panion ;    nor  was  she  accustomed    to 
consider  or  contribute  to  the  comfort 
oi  any  person;  she  never  endeavoured 
to    make    her    husband    conifortable. 
'i'hus  without  any  real    aiDiction  she 
destroyed  her  own  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  every   person  near  her ; 
and  as  far  as    her    power  extended, 
she  was  useful  to  no   human    being. 
Lucy  on    the    contrary    experienced 
real  sorrow  and  oppression,    but    her 
patient  mind,  an'l  *good  understanding 
Diade  her  happy,   and  singularly  use- 
ful to  all  around  her.  R. 

/>/r  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

REPLY  TO  TB£  REJOIKDER  OP  S.B. 

IF  S.  E.  had  contented  himself  with 
asserting,  and  showing,  that  Mr. 
\J' Henry  was  not  alluded  to  in  his 
'•  letiei  to  a  student  at  college,"  any 
Ihinp;  further  from  me  on  the  subject 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  He 
wou  Id  t  bus,  at  once,  have  rendered  every 
remark  of  mine  irrelative  with  res- 
pect to  him ;  while  at  the  same  timethe 
charge  of  want  of  penetration  must  have 
attaclied  to  me.  1  o  such  a  cl)arge, 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  1  would 
have  cheerfullv  submitted. 

He  has,  however,  pursued  a  very 
ditTerent  conduct  He  wishes  to  re- 
tort my  language  on  myself.  From 
being  the.  accu*»ed  he  becomes  the  ac- 
cuser. He  at  first  sets  out  withsliow- 
ing,  or  endeavouring  to  show,  that  he 
u  innoceRt  of  those  charges  I  have 
brought  against  him ;  but  yet,  as  if  he 
wctre  himself  somewhat  iti  doubt^  that 


be  might  perhaps  bare  btnted  a  little 
at  the  liard  ot  Erin  ;  and  as  if  be  C4nt» 
sequently  considered  that  those  charges 
which  are  applied,  and  onlyapplka* 
ble  to  him  under  the  idea  that' be  tnu 
gudty,  stUI  a^ected  him,  he  says»  1 
have  charged  him  either  directly  or 
oblii|uely  ,  with  ignorance,  stupidity^ 
misrepresentation,  Uc.  &c.  &c. 

He  then  begs  leave  to  ask  me  Id  a 
quotation  from  myself,  whether  i  con- 
ceive such  language  saitable  to  the 
improved  manners  oi  the  present  Umcs, 
and  says,  he  hopes  1  do  not. 

i  must  in  my  turn,  beg  leave  C» 
differ  from  him  m  opinion  on  tbi«  sub- 
'  ject.  Had  his  letter  been  written,  as 
1  believed  it  was,  and  1  presutnetfae 
circumstances  stated  will  ju!ittfy  that 
belief,  with  the  malignant  mteiitioa  of 
blasting  the  prospects  of  a  young  man 
of  merit,  and  acknowledged  abilities: 
had  it  been  written  with  tbe  enriout 
intention  of  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  against  the  incipient  sparks  of 
real  genius ;  genius  struggling  with  diffi- 
cuhies  and  mfirniities,  as  Amicus  has 
well  expressed  it.  Had  it  been  wriu 
ten,  as  it  apparently  was»  with  tbe  uo. 
feeling  intention  of  placing  in  a  ludi- 
crous  point  of  view  and  hokling  up  as  a 
fit  subject  of  ridicule,  personal  infir- 
mities, I  would  still  be  induced  to 
think  tliat  not  one  of  these  accusa- 
tions  as  they  stood  in  my  answer,  were 
misapplied;  nor  could  they  insult  the 
maimers  of  any  age,  however  reline<l. 

i'he  English  language  is  not  wanting 
in  descriptive  epithets  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  numerous  as  they  arc,  we  frc- 
quentlv  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press fn  terms  sufficiently  strong  our 
aohorrence  of  a  certain  obliquity  of 
character,  a  kmd  of  levelling  or  de- 
tracting prmciple  which  we  frequenilj 
meet  with  in  individuals,  and  whicJi 
is  practised  with  an  a^iduity  that 
argues  a  belief  on  their  pans  that 
the  work!  will  give  them  credit 
for  those  good  qualities  they  envio«»ly 
flattered  themselves  they  have  |Mller- 
ed  from  others. 

I  would  therefore  crbs^ve,  wheo 
such  characters  are  met  with  amd 
when  such  terms  isire  applied  to  tbem 
as  they  deserve,  be  these  terms  ever 
so  severe,  that  it  is  not  they  who 
use  the  language,  but  they  wh6  call 
it  forth,  that  insult  tbe  auumerr  of  tbe 
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tiQCt*  A  painter  ma^f^gaift  reputatUn  in 
Me  executioa  of  a  piece  even  thou  gh  the 
criglnal  were  the  most  hideous  monster. 

I'be  remark  ou  the  inaccuracy  in 
my  language  1  consider  to  be  puerile^ 
md  aliogetner  unworthy  a  man  who 
mdbfs  any  ptetensions  to  literature*. 
Itoocnea  with  a  particutariy  bad  ^  grace 
from  a  person  who  writes  such  sen- 
tences as  tlie  foliowingt 

''Where  innate  capacity,  stamina  to 
wink  upon  are  not  education  cannot 
cooBTOoicate  them, 

*'  Aman  born  with  no  brains  capa1)le 
io  fotvre  life  of  tninking  to^  hmiseit, 
with  no  inkcrem  talent  for  nbservatioa 
ana  reJUcHon,  with  no  embryo  timess 
ht  eoiUctiiig  a  stock  of  common  sense, 
CQOUiiunicatuig  si  to  the  world,  may 
UinMigh  the  long  and  assiduous  dhllHig 
of  schools  and  colleges  become  a 
fmde  Moit  an  artificial  being;  a  sort  of 
baaan  machinery^  yea  he  may  become 
ao  adept  in  the  superficial  matters  of 
letters,  iHit  ne^er  will  be  a  soccedstul, 
an  entertaining^  an  instructing,  or  ori- 
^nal  author/^ 

•^General  censure,  when  no  name 
is  mentioned,^  may  be  itiiproven  by  all 
to  wbom  It  applies  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  any  ind vidua!  brfore 
tkepsMic," 

**  iliia  publication  appeart  to  m^  to 
liaTe  been  rather  unseasonable  both 
as  to  Hmt  and  place.'^    ' 

Errors  are  the  con*comitaf)ts  of 
buman  productions.  1  have  not  9^- 
lected  Uiese  sentences  with  a  view 
to  prejudice  the  public  against 
8.  Em  as  a  writer.  I  will  leven  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  ^ad  he  met  Vitb 
similar  inaccuracies  in  the  writings 
•f  another,  or  could  be  direst  himself 
of  that  parental  adection  wm^h  attaches 
every  person  to  his  own  language, 
and  blindfolds  his  judgment  res* 
pecting  it>  he  would,  at  once,  have 
tieiectcd  them  He  will  now  however 
more  forcibly  see  the  propriety  of 
takiog  the  beam  out  of  his*  own  eye^ 
b^ore  he  attempts  to  t^kethe  mote 
out  of  his  neighbour's.  A* 

J^  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

OH  IMPaoVSMSKT. 

1  LATELY  spent  a  day  or  two  with 
an  eminent  bleacher  of  the  North, 
who  is  a  most    zealous    supporter  of 
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our  glorious  constitution  in  chtfrch  ahd 
state,  and  crows  upon  the  steeple   of 
Protestant  ascendai.cy.    The  morning 
after  my  arrival,    he    took    me  with 
him,  to  show  me  the  process  used  by 
him,  with  great. success,    in  the  new  < 
method  of  bleaching.    As    1    entered  ; 
a  small  apartment,    the    peculiar    air 
affected  my  eyes,  and  nose;  ^  Oh,  said  , 
1,   1  think  1  stneil  French  principles. 
What  do  you  mean,  replied  he,   very 
drily,  by   French  principles )      Why, 
said   1,  the  principles  of   the  French 
philosophy,   w.hich    have    overturned    *  ' 
completely    the  despotism*  of    phlu- 
giston,  a  name  which  ruled,  with  its  . 
"  ipse  dixit,"  like  ;  Aristot.ei  or  Alex* 
ander,  and  have    iiotrodpced.  insteaii, 
anotiier  principle,  called  ..vital  air,  or 
03(ygen  with    which    they   design    to 
cleanse  and    purify    everji;   thing.     I 
lia^e  not  much  acquaintance,  said  he, 
witn  these  hard  word^,  .but  1  ameer-* 
taif>>  that  wherever  the  discovery  came 
from,  it  is  an  excellent,  expeditious, 
and  witii  proper  precaution,  perfectly  - 
saf^  method  of   bleaching;    and    that 
bundle  of  webs  you  see  lying  on  the 
grass,  and    iiearfy    while,    were    put 
last  night  Into  jthe  vat  as  full  of  sprit, 
as  this  web  which  1  hold  in  my  hand. 
And    what   are  the    materials    used? 
None,  but  the  most    common,  com* 
inon    salt,    oil    ^f    vitriol,    aitfl    that 
black    stuff*  called  manganese,  whicb 
we  »t  present  import  trom     ^bfoadr  • 
but  1  am  told  there  is  plenty  ol    it 
in'  Ireland,  and  not  farther    off^   than  . 
the  Hill  of  Howth.     Have  you  known,   ' 
said   1,  many  change^  in  the  method 
of  bleaching?     O,  said  he,  a  number, 
from  the  buttermilk  sour  which  turned  • 
putrid,  to  the  vitriol  sour,    which  In 
the  way  it  was  ufed,    often    bunted  • 
the  cloth,  .but  this  v*   the    safest  'and. 
best  sour  yet  invented.      How'  were 
th«se  changes  relished  ?     Why,  at  tirsl . 
they  were  disliked,    some  laughed  at   ^ 
them,  others   were   atraid    of   trying - 
them,  others  lay.quietly  by, ahd  v/hiVe 
they  sturdily  »puke  iigainsi    them  in 
converfation,'or  did  not  chuse  to  be 
at  tiie  risque,  trouble,  and  danger  of 
adventuring,  waited  until  their  neirgh- 
bours  had  tried  tne    experiment,  anvL 
when  it  was  found'  to  serve- 'the    m-. 
teulion,  then  they  fell  in>,  and  became 
its  greatest  advocates.     What  then  are 
the  advantage^  of  this  uew  knprove- 
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m^t }  It  saves  time.  It  sates  labour, 
and  k)  short,  it  whitens  the  cloth, 
without  i^eakening  its  strensih  and  its 
fibre. 

Now,    my   good  friend,    it   seems 
fttrange,  that  you,  who  are    so  much 
for  speculation,  adventure,    and    im- 
pft>vement    in    ycwir  own    profession, 
ftliould  think  that  the  constitution  of 
politics  can  nex^er   stand    in  need    of 
)mproven>ent.     For  my  part,    I  con- 
t^der  a  reform  in  the  coninK>n*s  h  ^use 
of  parliament,    a    sine    ^a    Ann    of 
nat tonal  education.    Education  if  only 
blesiching  a  brown^  web  into  a   white 
ofie.    'ihete  ai^^e  both  processes  which 
admit    of    much    abrtdgment.      'fhe 
common  mind,  dH'ty  and  soiled,  Irke 
the  brown  aiul  sdaped  web,    may  be 
whHentKi  and    punlied    more,  safely, 
certainly,   and  e'xpeditioutily,    than    it 
has  been«     )h  tlrat'diny   manganese 
is  contained  the  essence  ot  the  process, 
Sti  vital  air^  Its  virtue  lay,  and  would 
etill    have    lain    neglected^    had   not 
the   power,   ot    phitosop4iy   drawn    it 
from   its  darkness  atid    dungeon.      In 
this  cotrse  and   unpromising  ore*  we 
disc0Vef  that  vital  air,    that   popular 
power>  wlwch  those  who  know  its-  value* 
and  those  only,  can    draw    forth,    to 
purge,  and  purify  the  stains  and  foul- 
nesscty  which  every    thing    on    earth 
contracts,    menul    or   materiaf,    and  > 
what    is   oldest,   most*       There  is   a  * 
hidden  value   in   the    most   common 
things.       Bkeai    is     the     government 
whkm  has  the    incHnation   to    educe ' 
it      But    must  governinentB  wish  the 
loanttl^cture  of    aiiad     to    lie    idle. 
Their  negkci,    like    buttemnill^  aour, 
rofs  the  doth.    'Iheir  vitriol  sour  of> 
strong  government    burns    it.      Our 
w^kii««S|  our  vices,  and   our  preju* 
dices  are  lound  the  mt>$t    productive 
iduwes  of  revenue.      Ihe  cloth    will 
ail  length    be    v^hitened    by    nature's 
prelcess ;  by  tlie  air,    the   ii^ht»   and 
the  ?r<ater:  so   the  naturail  nnproTe- 
ability  otliQinani'ty,  may  be  aceelerated 
bgr  ti^  beneyuleot  ingeniiiiy  '  of   art. 
i  tie  Jnae  Hfipie  •  of  every    country    is 
MftK«    ti^    may    be  exposed   to    the- 
p^rer  air  of   philosophy,   or    remain- 
m  the'  jtagtiant    pool   of   corruption/ 
he  may  Be  pfaced  undw*  the  influence 
tithftr  ol  a  LawCas i  br  or  ot  a  FoftsraR. 
;       ■   '  '  -  X. 


SEVENTH  RtrORT  FROM  tAk  CbMMI*^ 
SIGNERS  OF  THE  BOAKD  OP  EDlfCAi 
TION,  IN  IRkLAND. 

To  Aw  Graee,  Omrlrs  DuketfKck^ 
mond  and  Lenox,  ^c.  Lord  Um^ 
tenant,  gcfiaxU,  undgenerat  Gapemor 
qf' Ireland, 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GIACI, 

WE  the  un<lersianed  comrnvsioB^ 
ers,  appointed  tor  iBquiiiqgin- 
tq    the   sev<;r4l  funds  and  .  re?tolie« 
granted  for  the. purposes  of  educatran, 
and  into  the  state  and  coadijtipii  of  al^ 
.  schools    upon   public  :  or  ,  pharlt^ble 
.  foun<lationti  in  Iceland*  b^  leave   b 
,  lay  before  >  oor  %rwcm  our  re^rt  upon 
Wit  Hibernian  School  in  the    Fheoix 
Park,  fo^.  mainiaiuit)g,  e4u«atiBf»  and 
appceoticiog  ibe  orpiians  Md  chikiicaj 
oi  soldiers  lA  lf<;lapd.    ..         ... 

,A  pviition;.  having  been    H^^^ 
in  tlie.year.^Jtie^lo  hi$   preseiHina-l 
jesly,   Iroin    the  then    k>rd    prunale^ 
the  ariehbishop  of  I>ttWiib   .t^«  lord 
cb^ncell^, .  with   .  divers,    nobleman, 
<>^hops.  judges,  gentry*   asd    clergy 
of  thejcmgdoro  .of.   Airland*  Maimgtl 
■'Ihat  upon  the  death    of  poo-oara&j 
missioned  o^^ers  and  piivai;e  joen  in 
the  armjr  of  said  Jciogdoffl)*  a^d  upoa 
the  removal  of  reginieoUj  awliaf  dmfts 
from   rejgirocnt*   to  iforeijgD.    aeriFioe, 
great,  numbers  pf  children    bad  .  bee* 
left  destitute  of  all.  n^ans  of  sob^- 
tence ;    that  a  subscription  (i^d    |>een 
$et  on    foot  in    thf   year    liM^' iof 
raising  a  i\^^A  to  s»|»port  tW  establish- 
ry^eni  of  an  hospital,  iu  order  to  pre- 
serve   ohildrca    l^ft    in^  s|ich  circum- 
stances   from   popieiy,.  I^acy»    and 
idleness }  that  the  .si|bscrib<rrB>  bad  re- 
ceived    gffat    encouragemept     from 
parliament,  an<)  the  public^    and.  sax) 
prtiiionere  .praying,  that .  Ma*,  majesty 
woulcj  be  graciously  pleased,   by  let- 
ters  patei*  imder  the.  great   seal    of 
the  satd  ku>^dom  of   Ireland    \»    in* 
cjqrporate   said    petitioners   and    otbet 
subscribers    to   said    charitable  iosti- 
tu'tioa/'    his    majesty   wi^   gracioosly 
pleased^. to  approve  of  said  charitable 
institution,  and  beiiig;  "desiroiis  that  it 
should  be  conducted  with  sii<9i  ccdho^ 
my  aadregaiarity    aa   juigfat  reader 
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i|  a  lastiar  bepefit  tp  the  said  railitarv 
^rvjc-e  of  tU«  kugdom  of  Irelamf, 
M  bjr  letien  jMlent,  bearing  datf? 
ibc  'i^tb  day  of  July  1759,  mcorpu- 
^e  fi^  society,  by  the  oaiu«  of 
"The  Hibemiaa  Soiioty  in  publiu^ 
for  mainuiniogy  educaiiag*  aixl  ap- 
preotictog  the  orphans  and  childrra 
^  soldien  ja  Ireland  for  ever/'  to* 
gcilier  witti  ijie  other,  poweri  ueces- 
nr)  for  tbe  ead^  of  theji*  incorpo- 
nttoQ.  This  charter  grants  a  comfnoo 
»eaJ  to  the  society,  .with  powers  |o 
paichate,  reoeijre,  and  enjoy  in  per- 
pciaHVf  Uncis^  tenements,  ^c.  not 
tucjMling  the  amount  of  two  tliousand 
POwmW  per  annifni  ;  to  receive  do* 
MtiooS)  and  therewith  to  erect,  main- 
Uia,  «nd  support  in  al)  places  of  the 
said  kingdjMn,  where  tiiey  sbaJI  judge 
t^e<ame  most  neceuary  and  conveui* 
4iti  wch  l^fi^ilaW  39  they  should 
Uuok  prober. 

in  order  more  e^T^^ctually  to  pro* 
9Qte  ihe  eudji  of  the  iaislitution,  his 
na^ty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
BMBt  ^  oew  cnarter  to  (he  societyy 
bmi^  dale  the  6th  of  Febtuary, 
18M«  by  which  they  are  eni{H>wered 
to  ^lace  ia  the  regular  army»  at 
prime  iolciiers»  iu  -such  corps  as  from 
tioie  to  time  bis  n^festy  shall  plea&e 
^  appoint  (but  with  their  own  free 
c^o^eot)  the  orpliaus  and  children  of 
'oUicw  in  Ireland  for  ever,  fty  ^his 
c^ter  also,  tlie  members  of  the  cor- 
pwR^tJoo,  foniierl^  elective,  are  in  fu- 
tQre  to  be  apiMinted  by  his  majesty, 
^  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief 
SOfemor  or  governors  of  Ireland  for 
tbc  time  beina;  ana  the  presjcient 
"^  nee  president^  who  were  .ako 
i^etofore  elecpve,  are  to  be  al^avs 
u^  lord  i'leutenanU  and  comiuander 
in  chief  of  the  forcest  or,  in  his  ab- 
'^(^  .the  general  officer  comn^an4ing 
^«U9W,iH  Ireland 

Thcf  Hibernian  school*  to  which  a 
'vm  of  about  i^iipeteeo  acres  is  at- 
^Mi  staiuis  in  jLhe  south  western 
^e  of  his  majesty's  Piiosnix  l^ark, 
about  ^wo  EngUsli  miles  from  the* 
^[«»tit  part  of  the  city,  and  nearly 
wee  from  the  castie  of  Dublin.  The 
*iiMaUoip,  which  is  elevated,  commands 
^  exteosive  and  chearfut  view  over 
a  ricti  ^  variegate4  tract  of  country, 
lermlittQngin  the  Dublin  and  Wickiow  • 
^^l^usy  9^   i|  IQ    cyery    re^p^cf 


salubrious,  wivii    the  exceptioD  of  H* 
being  uiiiiappily  destitute  of  .that  prime 
necessary  of  lite,  good  water.    K^ortf 
have  been  made  to  remedy  soseriouS' 
an  evil  by  a  forcing  pump,  but  after 
Slaking  to  a   cojiriiderable   df  pth,    the 
water  produced  has  l*een  found  fit  for 
culinary  pprpoaes  oply ;    and    a  coo* 
siderable  qu^iktity,  for  drinking,  washtog- 
and  other  uses,  still  continues  to    bet 
drawn  up  a    steep   ascent   from    the 
river. Lili'ey  with  considerable  t^il  ai)d 
expense.     Perennial  springs*  noweycr,- 
haye  been  «li>^ofered   in  the  Phcenbc 
fsir\,  from  waence  a  plentiful  supply 
of  e;^cellent  wiUe^  may  be  conducted' 
to  the  institution  by  metal  pipes,    at 
an    ea^pcnse    of    about   one  thousand 
pounds,  and  a   plan    U>f    this  purpose 
has  been  submitted  to  the  governors, 
Xhe  foundation  of  the    scnoo)   was 
laid  during  the  administration  pf  lord 
Townshend,  on  the  31st  of   October 
1766,    and  it  was    opened    in    I7b^» 
Since  that  period  the  number  of  chil- 
dren ba^  gradually  encreased  to  four 
hundred  and    fifty,    the     present  es- 
tablishment,   of  whon)    one   hundred 
and  fiiiy  4re  females;    g  considerable 
augmentation  however  is    in  conietn- 
piation,  aitf)    the    extensive   buildings 
already  ad.^ed,    ^tth    others   mpidi/ 
advancing,    will    fender    liiis     schoof 
(which  is  to  be  .a»iinilated    as  nearly « 
as  possible    to    thjS  ^l^el>ea  Asylum) 
an  uiiititution  of  great  qatiooal  interest 
and  tfupurt.i^ce.     U, consists  .pf  a  centre 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  by 
forty  eight,  coniieited  uy  subordinate 
buildings  to    large    pfojecting    \^ing3» 
eig^hiy-four  feet  by  ^lly  each,  forming 
a  trout    of   thive  hundrec}   fej^t,  thfee 
stories  nigh,  and  of    plain  subst^tj^l 
masonry.       'I'ne  center    contains    li!^ 
boys'  scJiools,   ^  dining  ball  apu   rlor- 
milorle-.,  and  at  present  the  apartii}^n(s 
of    the    ci)aplain,   and     adjutant^   an4 
steward;  but,  as  the  eastern  wing,  now 
nearly  finished,    wU|  contain  commo- 
dious  apartments    for    these   officers, 
anu  also    fur   the   xommandant,    the 
rooms  whuh  they  now    occupy    will 
be  converted  into  an  additional  schoul- 
room,  and  donnitunes  for  liuys. 

1  be  present  dini»g«hall,  sixty-six  feet 
by  twenty,  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
present  esublishment ;  but  the  fouu* 
dations  of  a  spacious  dioing-hall,  one 
bttu4rfi;4  i^^    Py    iJorty,   ao4   tbiri^ 
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two  feet  high,  and:  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate eight  hundred  children, 
■  ftaVe  been  laid  at  the  rere  of  the 
boys*  schools,  with  which  it  wHl  com- 
municate by  covered  cojrridores,  one 
'  hiindrtfd  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  ten 
wide,  in  which  fhe  boys  may  play 
and  |>arade  in  wet  weather;  when 
xbk  IS  finished,  the  present  dining- 
hall  will  be^  converted  into  a  school- 
room, and  thus  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  will  be  two  schoolrooms 
.  ^r  l5<^y8»  e^ch  sixty  six  feet  by  twenty, 
and  thirteeii  ft^et  high,  to  which  it  is 
proi>Or>ed  tp  add  a  third  of  dimensions 
not"  inferior,  taken  from  the  present 
aparti))ent»-  of  the  '  .officers ;  it  is  in? 
tended,  as  has  been  stated*  to  us, 
that  these  school  rooms  shs^U  be  suf. 
.  liciently  spacious  '  for  the  accomnio- 
dation  of  six  hundied  children,  t^ut 
it  would  perhaps  be  adviseable  to 
subdivide  them,  as  the  noise  oc- 
casioned by  two  hundred  chihlren 
reciting  their  lessons  at  once  in  the 
.tame  room,  must  be  vefy  distressing 
to  the  teachers ;  this  circumstatice 
-bos  ill  the  foundling  hot-pital  been 
judiciously  aileiided  tp,  where  the 
schools  do  noA  exceed  in  dimensions 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  children 
instructed  in  pach,  seklbm  exceed 
seventy.  The  boys'  dormitories,  on 
tlie  second  floor,  arc  very  hlie,  they 
are  ofcr  the  school  rooms  and  of  si. 
.mi)ar  dimensiohs,  and  ab  liiey  commufii. 
irate  by  an  open  arch-way  in  the 
ceiUer,  they  m^y  be  cousfilered  an 
one  spacious  apartn^ent,- one  hundred 
and  thirty -liiree  feel  l«»ng,  by  twenty 
vyide,  and  tnirieen  feet  high:  as 
.tlie  windows,  which  are  ^uHTiciently 
numerous,  face'  tiie  nbitn,  tlieie  dorinu 
toricfs  enjoy  but  liiise  of  the  >U(i, 
yet  inconsequence  ot  having  a  windu^ 
at  each  end,  tliey  have  thorough  air, 
and  seem  perfectly  Iree  from  uamp  ; 
over  the^e  pn  ttie  inird,  floor' are 
dormitories  pt^rfecMy  similar,  and  afl 
these,  with  one  w»f  smaller  dimens tons 
on  this  floor,  which  is  thirty-t^iur  by 
twenty  four  feet,  are  well"  lii!;Wei>; 
well  yenliiated,  and  kept-  -perfecfly 
neat  and  *:leiii ;  the  Lieds,  howevi^f, 
one  hundred  and  f-my-ninein  number, 
are  in  pontact  witUtm'  any  s\m:t  what- 
ever between  tnenr;  a  circumsbance 
Jiot  perhap^s  fa-vourable^  to  health,- and 
iifiataiy.prooucivYe  ot  inev^nvenicQce 


ID  making  the    beds,    and    cleansing 

the  rooms ;    in    each    of   these    five 
dormitories  an  assistant  tieeps  to  «|»ff«« 

serve  order. 

1  he  western  wing,  already  finisJiedj 
ie  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  feJ 
male  cnildren,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  who  are  thus  juuiciou»^ 
detaclied  from  the  other '  parts  of  the 
establishment,  havtog  their  own  ap- 
propriate play  ground ;  this  wiog 
Contains,  exclusive  of  a spaciouiift air- 
case,  a  school  room  forty -two  feci  by 
twenty  one,adining  hall  thirty  seven  feet 
by  twenty  one,  with  a  wash-iiouse  and 
landry,  forty-six  feet  by  serenteenj 
all  oil  the  ground  floor;  over  the 
school  room  and  dining  hall,  on  the 
second  an4  third  floor,  are  dormitories 
of  similar  dimensions,  containing  eighty- 
one  beds,  ami  'over  the  landry  are 
two  as  yet  unappropriated  rooms, 
fopty-six  by  seventeen  each ;  all  these 
are  spacious,  airy,  and  lightsome,  and 
are  perteetly  neat  and  clean;  the  beds 
here,  however,  as  in  the  boys*  dormi- 
tories, are  in  contact ;  in  -  this  wing 
there  !^re  aisc)  convenient  apartments 
for  two  ichool  mistresses,  contignoos 
to  the  dormitories. 

*The  kitciieii,  bread-roon^,  and  other 
nteessary  stores,  jodicipusly  placed  I 
between  the  male  and  female  pvfXs  of 
the  institution,  to  which  they  are  well 
connected,  are  spacious  and  convenient ; 
apertures  near  thr  ceiling  of  ttie  kitchen 
to  emit  the  steam,  which  is  occasional- 
iy  excessive,  would  be  an  improvement. 

The  win^p  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  additions  are  erected  in  a  man- 
ni^r  mucii  to  the  credK  of  the  arcid- 
tect,  ^4r.  Johnson;  the  Ppof  however 
of  the  oiigicial  cefitral  building  is-  so 
steep,  amf  the  slates  so  small,  that  tt 
requires  perpetual  repair,  and  in  stormy 
weather  lis  dangerous,  a  circumstance 
wnich  will  no  doubt  "be  attended  to, 
and  remedied. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  dining  MU 
ill  -an  airy  situation  and  perfectly 
detachec),  an  iutinnary  is  to  be  erected 
of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  liie  children  to  which  i| 
js'  proposed  to  apgment  the  establish- 
ment :  the  tw0  apartment^  u^ed  st 
present  as  inhrmaries,  thirty  four  by 
stxteerr  each,  are  not  sUfiviently  v^i- 
Ulated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  tu^igned>  tliey  are  diipropurtioet^ 

uigitizea  oy  vj  v^\^h:  i\^ 
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%  the  extent  of  the  iDflkutiM;  and 
He  fever-ward,  though  a  well  ventilat- 
id  apart  mem  thirty -three  feet  by 
twenty-three,  it  accessible  only  through 
the  coDvalesoent  roofo  ;  but  these 
temporary  inconv«nienci«s  will  of 
coane  terminate  wheo  the  intended 
ittbrmary  is  finished,-  when  these  a- 
^meiitH  wili  no  doubt  be  applied 
W  tbe  enlargement  of  the  foundaiion. 
The  chapel,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  yards  to  the  northward 
of  the  new  dining -hall,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  garden,  is  neat 
and  convenient,  but  not  being  suf- 
kioitly  spacious  to  accommodate  the 
immber  of  children  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  auemeot  the  establishment, 
il  will  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  enlarge  il. 

Prom  the  platform  in  firontof  the  Hi- 
bemian  school,  the  ground  rapidly  de»- 
ccodstotke  bouiidary  wall  and  onices  ; 
tbe  latter  buildmgs,  which  at  present 
yeatty  disfigure  the  general  appearances 
«f  this  fine  institutioo*  are  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  in  the  intended  farm- 
yard; and  this  space,  when  properly 
(Messed  and  brought  as  near  to  a  level  as 
local  circumstances  will  admit,  will  form 
aooble  area,  in  which  the  boys  may 
pfay,  and  perform  their  military  evolu- 
tioQs. 

Tiie  farm  attached  to  the  school 
being  entirely  under  cultivation,  the 
cows  necessary  to  supply  milk,  and 
Scoerally  thirtv  in  number,  are  pas* 
tured  in  the  rhoenix  Park  without  any 
charge  tu  the  imtitution. 

ihe  cliildreo  admissible  into  ^^  this 
^hool  must  be  between  tlie  ages  of 
^ea  and  t^elye  years,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  non-commissioned  ot)icers  or 
»9kliers  of  the  line,  in  actpai  service, 
or  of  soldiers  deceased,  or  reduced, 
or  removed  to  foreign  service  ;  liiey 
^  admttl^ed  on  the  certificate  of 
>ome  coinmissioned  ofBcer,  or  other 
creditable  person,  and  in.  the  selection 
pMerence  is  given  first,  to  oi  plians ; 
secondly,  to  those  wuobC  fathers  have 
been  kujed  or  have  died  on  foreign 
^ice;  thirdly,  to  those  who  have  lost 
^beir  motjien,  and  whose  fathers  are 
^iient  oq  foreian  dut\  abroad;  fourth- 
Iji  to  those  wliose  &thers  are  ordered 
Pa  foreign  service,  or  wliose  purentd 
b)ve  other  children  to  maintaio  ;  and 
1^  is  required  that  p^rei^ts  pr  frtends, 
'pptyinjg  fof  admission  of  chiidreo, 
si|a  theif  ^potent  to  M)«ir  i^< 


mainlng  in  the  school  so  long  as  Uie 
governors  may  think  fit«  and  to  their 
being  disposed  of  at  a  proper  age, 
at  their  discretion  as  apprentices  or 
servants,  or.  if  boys,  to  their  being 
placed,  with  their  own  free  colisent, 
as  private  soldiers  in  the  re^ulararmy ; 
in  cases  however  of  peculiar  distreis, 
children  under  the  age  of  seven  years 
are  received,  and  there  are  at  present 
a  few  of  that  desipriptioB  in  the  schools^ 
~'J'be  number  of  children  at  present 
on  the  establishment,  and  to  which 
the  accommodations  are  fully  oonipc 
tenV  are,  as  already  mentioned,  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  three 
hundred  are  l)0)s,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  girls.  On  tne  5  th  of  January 
1799,  the  children  in  the  schools  were 
in  number  two  hundri^d  and  two, 
since  which  period  to  the  5th  of 
January  1 809  (a  space  of  about  ten  years) 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  have  been 
admitted,  making  a  total  of  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  ;  of  these  four 
hundred  and  forty -eight  were  in  ^  the 
schools  on  the  5th  of  January  1809, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  eight  have 
been  apprenticed,  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  returned  to  parents,  twenty- 
three  given  to  the  army,  six  bo>f 
ran  away,  and  thirty-five  only  died, 
'i  he  annual  average  number  of  children 
being  three  hundred  and  twenty  seven, 
this  mortality,  amounting  only  to  three 
and  live  tenths  or  little  more  tha<i 
one  in  a  hundred,  must  appear  very 
inconsiderable,  and  is  the  best  evu 
dtnce  of  the  salubrity  of  the  situation^ 
and  the  care  taken  of  t^  children, 
'i'he  dietary  which  is  given  in  th« 
appendix  is  judicious, 'and  tlie  articles 
of  food  appeared  to  one  of  the  members 
of  our  board,  who  went  to  inspect 
this  establishment,  to  be  not  only 
excelleiit  in  quality,  but  in  quantity 
abundant,  though  not  profuse.  Ihe 
children  appear,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  healthy,  active  and 
chearfui,  and  stngularlv  free  from 
9crolulotis  complamts,  there  being  at 
present  but  four  who  appear  to  be 
afflicted  with  that  complaint,  which 
has  of  late  years  become  so  common 
in  most  of  our  charity  schooU  not- 
withitanding  the  pains  taken  to  ex- 
clude il ;  of  the  three  hundred  bo}s 
at  present  in  the  schools,  iilty  of  the 
youngest  are  under  tbe  care  of  a 
mistress,  a  female  being  considered 
as  more  competent  to  maiuige  chiidc^ 
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af-fto  tender  an    ag«;    thf   remainder 
are   divided    into    five    ncarlj    e<{ual 
portions,  distributed  aino^g    ihe  same 
Buii>ber  of   musters,    each    of  wlioiu 
lMVH>g    his  division    previously    sub« 
divided,  into  convenient  classes,    with 
a    monitor  over    eadi,    instrticts    th« 
boys    in    speUing    utth    explanation, 
mading,  writing,  and  arithm«t<K;,  and 
catechi:>ms  suitj^te  to    tl>e   age    and 
capacity  of  each  boy;    the  cliapiain* 
who  »s  constantly   in    one    or    other 
of  tlie  schools,  besides  examioine  from 
lime  to  time  tlie  progress    made    by 
tbeboys  under  each  master  respectively 
Ml  tlie  different  branches  of  education, 
Im»  a  claos  Consisting  of  about  thirty 
boyt,  contposed  of  rietachiuents  from 
each  school,  which  he  lectures  in  the 
boly  scriptures.     The   boys  are   kept 
aUemslely  at  labour  and  instruction  ; 
two  classes  of  the  stronger  boys,  a- 
boat  sixty  in  number,  are  employed 
m  learning    the  trades  o4>    taylormg; 
ai»d    shoe- making,     btit     atte'nd    the 
veboola  for  in^jtruction    one  hour  and 
A  Mf  during  the  early  part  of  each 
ikiy;  the  same    number,   and   of    a 
•iBiiUr  description,  attended  alternately 
to  iiibtniction   and     agriculture,   that 
most  heaKhfiil  and  useful  of   all  em- 
ployments,  three  days   in    tl>e   week 
beiae  alternately^  assigned  to  each   in 
the  mt  year ;  twenty-eight  of  them, 
with    the  assistance  of  a  gardener  and 
two    labourers,    cultivated     nineteen 
acres  undec  garden  and  farm,    which 
produced  not  only  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 
other  vegetables  for  the    U!»e  oi  the 
schools,  and  valued  at  four   hundreil 
and   eighty  six    pounds  ^  ten  shillings, 
but  a  surplus  for  sale,  which,  includ- 
ing young  trees,  produced  two  hundred 
and    sixteen    pounds    seven     shillings 
and  three  pence  in   th^    san)e   year ; 
the  expense    of  cultivation  was    one 
buinired  apd    iifty-three    pouuds    six 
thtlKpgs  and  eleven  pence,   which,  as 
Ihe  fiarm  is  rent-free,    leaves  a  clear 
profit  in  its  favour    of   iive   hundred' 
and    forty-nine    pounds    ten    shillings 
and  two  pence  haltjienny,   or   twenty 
eight  pounds   eighteen    bbillings    and 
five  pence  per  acre;  and  Ibii  profit, 
•xceeding  thJ|t  of  t*»c  preceding  year 
by  fifty -nine  pounds  six  shillings  and 
three  pence,  appears  tq  be  in  a  pro- 
gjressiye  sl4te. 


While  these  bo3PS  are  employed  ii 
preparing  the  groiMd  for  crops,  i^ 
planting  cabbages  and  potatoes,  aa^ 
ploughing  out  the  latter,  their  laboui 
may  be  estimated  at  sixpeace  pc^ 
day  each  on  an  average ;  at  <itlicl 
seasons  they  are  employed  at  hoeiofj 
weeding,  &c.  which  are  of  4ittl«Talu^ 
save  in  their  tendency  to  pronely 
good  health .  The  boys  emplo^edi 
as  shoemakers  not  having  as  yet  at- 
tained to  ao^  considerable  degree  of 
proBcienc?  to  their  trade,  the  average 
value  of  their  laiiour  cannot  b^  esti- 
mated at  more  than  twenty- pence 
per  week  each,  and  the  same  may  be 
affirmed  of tbe  boys  emplcyyed  aataylon.i 

Ihe  course  of  instruction   for  tkt 
female  children  is  similar  to    tbat   of 
the  boys,  except  that  a  part  of  their 
time  is  Dccessarily  employed  io  irorks  i 
suitable  to  their  sex  ;  they  are  taagbtj 
to  make  their   own    clothes,  and   taj 
knit  and  mend   stocking)   for    them- 1 
selves  and  the  boys,    they    make  op 
aU  the  linen  for  the  institatkMi,  and  I 
assist  in  doing    the   bouse   btuinesB: 
thus  the  advaitage   of  these   Tarioos 
occupations  must  appear  in  a  favour* 
able  ]K>int  of  view,  when  we  cdaaider, 
tbat  the  saving  produced  Io  the  iasti^ 
tution  in    the    articles   of   provisieos 
and  clothing  by  the  children's  lahonr 
is  not  inconsiderable,  ind  tbat  tbe  in- 
structioo  and    improveipent  acquired 
in  these  several  trades  and  maoufrc- 
tures  must  render    them    useful,  and 
of  course  desirable  apprentices. 

1  he  expence  of  clothing  a  boj  is 
estimated  at  two  pounds  sixteeo  shill- 
ings and  one  penny,  of  a  girl  at  two 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  atkioee  pen- 
ny, and  the  diet  of  a  boy  or  girl  at 
seven  pounds  four  shillings  and  se?ea 
pence  each;  the  children  are  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  fbiirteen  and  dp- 
wards,  the  males  totavlors,  sfaoemakere* 
weavers,  smiths,  and  as  servants,  &c* 
the  females  to  mantuamakers,  glovers, 
ribband  weavers,  and  miHtDers,  Ace 
ai  servants,  A:c.  the  children  ajf^pren- 
ticed  to  trades  teCetve  no  hbunty, 
those  given  as  servants  receive  froia 
tlieir  master  or  mistress  a  beuotv  of 
five  pounds  at  the  expiration  ^  their 
apprenticeships. 

J  he  OfBcers  of  the  Institutioii,  inlh 
their  respective  salaries,  |ire,  a  c«ro- 
ipandaotj  tf^ree  buodred  {K>iiad»  pa 
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To  the  abeve  we  mmt  ftckl  furlift. 
mentarv  grants,  whii  h  in  the  last  eight 
vein  hare  gradually  increased  from 
four  thoound  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  poumb  four  shrHmgs,  to  fourteen 
tiiousand  five  hundred  and  eight  pounds 
three  shillings  and  eleven  peftce  hai^ 
penny  neit.  i  be  following  table,  ifxat^ 
\A  from  materials  supplied  by  tiie 
govemon»exhiMt»a  general  view  ufthe 
lutids  whether  tixed  or  castfal,  with 
the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last 
eight  years,  and  «k  tlie  s«ima  lattedy 
expended  en  addiiiiMial  buildings  hare 
been  very  considarable,  the^carepar- 
tlciUarl^  speciiied. 

From  tlie  annexed  table  it  appears, 
-that  the  average  amnial  expeu^ie  uf 
•^le  ciMid  hasr-  in  cooseqtience  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  gradually  risen  in  tlie  last  eight 
years  from  nine  pounds  eighteen  shJI- 
Hngs  and  fourpenre  to  hfteen  pounda 
fifteen  shillings  and  teu pence  three 
farfliings ;  and  that  the  average  ior 
the  eight  years  is  thirteen  pounds  «e^ 
Ven  slulUitgs  and  three  pence :  as. 
however  the  new  arrangement  w  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  institution 
has  caused  an  additional  expence  in 
salaries  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-sevcu 
jKiunds  fourteen  shillings  and  ten 
pence,  exclusive  of  Inctfeased  atiow. 
ances,  the  average  expence  |o(  one 
child  will  prolrjibly  in  future  excrrd 
eighteen  pMindi  per  annum  ;  and  it 
/nay  be  necessary  to  obaerve,  that  po- 
tatoes and  otjter  vegetHbles  produced 
by  the  farm,  and  -valued  last  year  at 
four  iHindred  and  eigh^stx  pounds 
ten  shillings,  and  milk  lupfjUed  from 
cows  irJstured  gimtis  in  the  PIkciiix 
Park,  ace  not  included  in  this  e*ti- 
mate. 

It  appears  also,  that  m  the  «ame  pe. 
riod  the  income;  of  the  society  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  by  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  nine  fcundred  and 
Uiuty  five  pounds  two  pence  farthing, 
of  which  sum  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fHty  pounils  fourteen  shillingji 
and  ten  pence  appeared  (o  be  iu 
trte  bank  of  Uie  rigiit  honourable  Da- 
vid  Latouche  and"  compaoy^who  act 
gratuitously  as  treasurers)  on  the  5ih. 
of  January  l^OQ-;  a  circumstance  which 
Inciicates  ihe  prudent  economy  ol  the 
governors. 
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ainum,  a  chaplain,  wh^  is  tnspector  of 
education  oae  hundred  and  fifty  poufids, 
ai(jmant  and  steward  ooe  hunditd  and 
eighty  two  pounds  ten  shillings, 
a  surgeon  one  huhdred  potmds,  a  secre- 
tary eighty  pounds,  and  an  actmg  lreaaur« 
er  eighty  pounds;  the  three  last,  who 
are  not  resident  in  the  house,  have 
DO  other  allowance;  the  former,  ex- 
dustvely  of  their  apartments,  have  a 
sufficient  aHowance  of  coals,  oandles, 
soap  and  v^getabt^. 

'Ihe  instruction  ^  the  children  is 
committed,  under  the  directio*  of  the 
chaplain,  to  a  seijeant^major  of  kistruc- 
ttoQ,  with  six  seijtanl  assistants,  and 
to  a  matron,  with  three  school  mis- 
tresses ;  a  seijfant  master  taylor,  a  Ser- 
jeant master  t hoemaker,  and  a  seijeaiit  _ 
master  gardoer  instruct  such  boys'as 
are  selected  for  that  purpose  in  their 
respective  trades ;  for  the  salaries  and 
allowance  of  these,  and  also  of  the 
servaou  belonging  to  the  institution 
w*  refer  to  Appendix,  No.  7. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  officers 
and  servants  off  the  institution  took 
place  on  '  5th  of  January  last,  when 
th^i^  number  wis  increased,  and  the 
amount  of  theirsalaries  augmented  from 
on(  thousand  and  nineteen  pounds  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  to  sixteen  bun« 
died  and  fifty  six  pounds  sixteen  shil- 
lings anil  four  pence,  with  proportional 
alloWances ;  theit'  emoluments  are  cer- 
tainly liberal  thouah  not  profuse,  none 
ai^ar  to  be  supernuous^  and  from  the 
order,  regularity,  neatnejs,  and  clean, 
hnefls  that  pervade  every  part  of  the 
establisiiment,  it  is  obtious  thai  they 
pertorm  their  respect i>re  duties. 
TkcfoUoiving  is  a  Statttnent  oflheprC' 

tent  income  of  the  Society, 
Intereft  of  /^;900,  five  per  «ent.  go-   L   s,   i. 
▼cmmcnt  Debentioct  1^  -.  — 

Moiety  of  cbc  Cariow  MUte,  left  1»y  tiw 
late  Menry  ^ftddle.  eiq.  to  the  HU 
bermtan  and  Marine  Socktk*  1q 
equal  moletiet  1$  S  lOh 

lotcrett  at  three  per  cent,  on  /3,000, 
Che  bc<xuest  of  the  late  Mr*.  Wolfe  of 
finffland;  thh  wa>  Mifctject  tocertaia 
auauldct.  t>St  the  annuitant!  being 
iK»w  dead,  U  wiU  be.  handed  over  to 
the  Institution  i  the  intereat  bsfatf  ^ 
•object  to  thJB  Ensttfihiacome  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  ^roducet  o«ly         ^  H  .-  — 

Profit  of  the  farm,  which  Icrent  free, 

deducting  esipencl  of  cultivatioa        5|9  10  -  Sh 
Church  coucct(ont«  In  a  dedhiinf  lOte,    ; 

produced  last  year   "  H    6    Ilk 

Calves  and  dryxowt  4bld4ast  year         'H  19   § 
lic^oests,    dooatiom,  and  lubteripttons 
oo  anAveraKCofthelastclfbt-year^ 
pcvdocodaaniMUT  fl4  II    9h 

Tetal.      LlfiH  10   « 
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is  10.]        Seventh  Xepert/rom  the  Board  of  Education.        2€9 

In  conseqaeoce  of  the  existing' aad 

^obable  future   ttate  of  Europe,  a 

tttpecuble  itaiK&ig  armv  has  become 

necetsiry  to  these  Iflaacb,  and  it  ap* 

pears  desirable  that  t^trr  reasonable 

laducemjent  should  be  heki  out  to  the 

boys  of  this  and  oniilar  insUtuttooa 

to  foluuteer  into  the  troops   of  the 

Une;  this  is  a  favourable  idea  with 

the  present  governors*  whose  arrange- 

meats  are  obviously  calculated  to  tin. 

pras  martial    ideas,    and    inspire  an 

tarty  taste  for  a   military    life;  the 

omBTs,    masters,    and    a«iistants  are 

dittinguished  by  military  appelbiions ; 

the  classes  are  called  companies,  are 

regularly    drilled,    periprm  all   their 

evolutions  by  beat  of  drum»  and  are 
judiciously  encouraged    by  the  com- 

Biaodant  in  ninuiog,  leaping,  and  such 

other  exercises  as  produce  agility  of 

body  and  firmness  of  nerves.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  though  in  the 
tea  last  years  three  hundred  and  seventy 
boys  were  apprenticed,  twenty  three 
only    were  disposed  of  in  this  desira* 

hie  manner ;  but  this  perhaps  is  to 
be  Imputed  not  so  much  to  adisin- 
cfioation  to  this  line  of  life,  as  to  a 
defect  in  the  former  charter,  to  the 
inmen  of  whidi  thb  idea  did  not  oc- 
cur; thtt  defect  however  has  in  tJie 
last  charter  been  obviated,  thegover, 
Aors  are  now  empoweird  to  place 
tuch  boys  as  voluntarily  prefer  the 
service,  m  the  troops  of  tlte  line, 
where  they  are  entitled  to  the  bounty 
allowed  to  volunteers  hy  his  Majesty^i 
regulations;  the  education  whicn  they 
receive  here  must  have  a  tendency  to 
n!oder  them  competent  to  fill  the  sta- 
tions of  petty  officers  In  the  army, 
and  might  it  not  be  judicious  totiold 
out  to  tliem  a  hope  of  preferment  to 
such  stations  at  a  proper  age,  as  an 
additional  stimulus. 

The  expediency  however  of  thb 
change  in  the  system  of  the  esta^ 
bftshmeut  has  been  questioned  bv 
many,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  parents  of  these  children, 
where  such  exi«t,  aUnost  univetially 
prefer  their  being  apprenticed  to  some 
trade,  that  may  enable  them  to  ac- 
[|uire  a  future  maintenance,  to  the 
iHeuf  akoldier;  it  has  been  asserted 
4U0,  that  under  the  former  system, 
Liie  end  for  wjiich  the  goveroors 
»ie     so    anxious    had    been    in    a 
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great  measure  attained,  as  nearly - 
Siree-fourths  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived their  education  here,  finally 
enlisted  in  the  troops  of  the  lke» 
bringing  with  them  the  useful  trades 
of  whicu  they  had  previously  acquired 
a  knowledge,  and  thus  supplying  the> 
army  with  taylors,!  shoemakers,  8cg, 
However  this  may  be,  it  ii  certain 
that  the  present  rule  of  selecting 
ushers  for  this  institution  from  persons* 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  althdugti 
fevouiable  to  the  idea  of  mtroducing 
order  and  discipline  among  liie  boys, 
may,  unless  the  selection  is  made  witli 
great  care,  be  productive  of  tlie 
worst  consequences  in  a  point  of  much 
greater  importance,  their  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  Ihis  precaatioii 
has  unfortunately  not  been  attended 
to,  and  of  the  five  assibtant  udiers  at 
present  in  the  schools,  three  who 
Imve  been  in  the  army,  though 
competent  to  teach  rtading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  appeared  on  examina- 
tion to  be  totally  i^noraut  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  the  christian 
religion  ;  much  may  indeed  be  ex- 
pected from  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  chaplam,  who  is  also  superin- 
tendaiH  of  education,  but  it  is  obvious 
tliat  no  posztible  exertion  on  his  part 
can  renn*dy  Hie  consequences  of  so 
deplorable  a  deficiency  in  his  assistants, 
where  the  number  to  be  instructed  ii» 
so  considerable:  and  ii  is,  we  may 
presume,  fr«tm  a  conviction  of  thit» 
truth  that  the  governors  have  in  th^ 
last  appointment  of  an  usher  departed 
from  tiieir  usual  rule*,  and  thus  pro* 
cured  a  person  competent  to  dUcbarge 
every  part  of  hh  duty. 

In  decency  et  manners  and  regu* 
larity  of  conduct,  the  children  Of  Uie 
Hibernian  School  are  not  inferior  to 
those  ill  uny  ol  our  public  in^iiitutions, 
while  in  the  appearance  of  heaitt^ 
and  vigour,  ihey  seem  to  pot>sesi  a  de* 
ciUed  »uperioiUy  ;' this  i-  obviously 
the  re»uit  of  much  care  and  atteniioa 
in  the  conductor*  of  ihis  charity,  who, 
no  doubt,  will  evmce  an  equal  an- 
xiety lor  the  uieiiul  improvement  of 

♦The  laftosbef  itppoiutcd  (John  Cbactes) 
wav  procured  from  thf  fvuuithiif .  ho^piul, 
where  be  had  tilled  the  iiaiue  department 
with  grea»  abiluy  for»ome  year«,  audier 
tbe dir«cii<»a  of  tb6 iUvt^icnd  Mr-  ilatru^. 
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the  objects  of  their  care,  by  rcinoT* 
iiig  ^frlutever  may  be  considered  as  a 
serioiiS'  olMtruction  to  the  superinten-- 
dant  of  education  in  dischar^  ot'  the 
very  iiiiportant  trust  reposed  in  him. 
'1  lie  emulation  excited  in  tne  various 
charitable  seminaries,  in  this  city  and 
its  vicinity,  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  annual 
catechetical  examinations  establish- 
ed by  '*  the  society  for  discounten« 
ancing  v  ce  and  prpmoting  tlie  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  christian 
religion,"  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  happy  consequences;  and  it  is> 
lo  be  lamented  that  any  of  our  cha- 
ritable institutions  should  decline  to 
participate  in  an  advantage,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  so  decidedly  as. 
certained  by  th^  experience  of  mteen 
successive  years,  i'he  answering  at 
these  exammacions  is,  to  every  per. 
son  anxious  for  the  di fusion  <^  reli. 
gious  knowledge  among  the  children 
of  the  poor,  truly  interesting ;  the 
emulation,  not  only  among  the  chil- 
dren,  but  among  the  masters,  mis- 
tresses, and  assistants,  u  ho  feel  them* 
selves  deeply  interested  for  the  credit 
of  their  respective  establishments,  has 
produced  a  general  progressive  im- 
provement, and  we  trust,  that  so  re- 
spectable an  institution  as  the  4Jiber- 
Hian  School  wHI  not,  by  declining 
such  a  trial,  leave  room  for  a  suspiciou 
of  conscious  inferiority. 
fJounril  Chamber,  Dublin  Catikf  } 

SepUmher'ilst.  1809.       .   ^  (St^nfd) 
Wm.  Armagh.  (l..».) 

G  Fo.  H  A  LL ,  Provost,  ( lI  s.  ) 
Jas.  Verschovlk  I  '  /,  ^ 
l>e»D  of  St.  Patrick's  J  Kf"*^^ 
William  Disney  fi^.s.) 

RiCHD.  jL.  F.i>r.E#oiTH      (us.) 

For  the  Beffati  Afonihli^  Magazine^ 

HAVING  formeriy  offered  sb^e 
observations  respecting  th^\m^-'' 
iiagement  of  bees,  1. shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  making  some  additional  re: 
marks  on  that  subject  v 

'I'he  sMson  is  now  come,  when  tlie 
(Proprietor  of  the  bees  is, to  receive  from 
his  apiary,  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
spring  and  summer;  and  here,  two  sub- 
jects of  conskleration  present  themselves 
to  view.  First,  m  what  manner 
are  the  bees  to  be  robbed  Of  .their 
wiac  and  hooey  ^  And  second,  which  b 


the  best  time  for  doing  to  ?  The  iko* 
al  mode  adopted  in  this  country*  lor 
accomplishtng  the  6ist  object*  is  to 
destroy  the  bees,  by  the  fumes  ef 
burning  sulphur.  Besides  the  cruelty 
which  there  s«ems  to  be,  in  destroj- 
ing  those  industrious  and  generous  in- 
sects, in  order  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  the  iropoLcy  of  it  aignca 
strongly  against  the  practice.  Would 
it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  fio- 
prietor,  to  save  his  bees,  in.  oner 
that  bis  stock  might  incmse  htm 
year  to  year?  and  with  this  VM, 
sJiotild  he  not  endeavour  to  find  out 
some  expedient  for  saving  the  beo, 
at  the  same  time  that  be  might' possess 
himself  of  part  of  their  store? 

Mr.  Wildman  directs  that  aHer  a 
swarm  has  been  put  into  one  of  hb 
straw  skeps,  (which  are  not  made  of» 
conical  shape,  as  is  usual  at  present, 
but  cylindrical,  thatoneskep  may  just' 
fit.  another,  and  may  rest  on  h,  wtic» 
required)  another  ot  the  same  aise  shall 
be  piit  over  it,  that  the  bet»  may- 
have  sufficient  room  to  work.  If  ntm 
cessary,  a  third  may  be  added,  that 
the  bees  .may  have  every  eiicotinge- 
ment  to  collect  an  abundant  stodc 
After  the  working  seasoB  is  oVer,  Mr.: 
Wildman  directs  that  the  upper  skep, 
which  the  bees  will  have  16 tied  with 
wax  and  honey,  be  taken  away,  they 
having  retired  into  the  skep  belov, 
where  they  resolve  taking  up  their 
residence  for  tlie  winter,  fhey  wiU 
thus  be  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  space,  which  is  most  suitable  for 
them,  during  the  winter  season.  But 
care  must  be  taken,  to  observe^  from 
time  to  time,  in  what  state  they  are 
from  cold,  or  from  scarcity  ot  pro- 
visions, in  the  early  part  of  spring, 
when  the  changing  season  calls  forth 
their  energies,  and  again  invites  them 
to  the  fields  For  they  should  be  ra-{ 
.  ther;  plentifuUy-  supplied  thao  gtherji 
wise,  as  they  will  thus  be  muK  for- 
ward  in  spnng  and  ultimaiely  yield  a 
greater  increase. 

•  A  friend  of  mine  proposes  to  a9opf 
a  plan  li:  some  respects  simthir  to  Ine 
above.  He  has  constructed  tf<tai|(e 
<iase  of  deals  Sufficient  to  contain  eteht 
or  tenliives.  I'his  opens  witlifbmig 
doofs  front  behind,  and  h  raised  to 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  tl^ 
ground.    Having  receired  a  swann  is 
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a  skep  of  th€  commoo  conttructioo» 
be  pUceft  it  in  ibe  woodeu  case  ^bove 
described,  and  forms  a  passage  for  the 
bees  froiQ  ihe  skep  to  wUhoui,  by  the 
froat«  not  allow ihg  tlieip  to  p^^^  ia 
any  other  direction.  When  the  beea 
have  pretty  «^«1L  tilled  tlie  4i;cp  with 
combs  and  honey,  he  takes  ai  bojs^ 
which  is  nearly  square,  and  somewhat 
larger  ia  the  upper  surface  than  tbe 
bottom  of  the  skep,  and  placets  it  un- 
der the  skep.  In  the  upper  pan  of 
the  box  tliere  is  a  square  aperture 
^ibe  purpose  of  formiig  a  comiiiu- 
nication  between  the  skep  and 
box,  which  can  be  stopped  at  plea- 
sure, by  means  of  a  sliding  b^r* 
Haying  received  this  increase  o*  space, 
tife  colony  will  double  tiieir  diligence 
ip  increasing  thpir  ipa^azin^  of  pro- 
fiskji^,  %nd  if  the  season  prove  fa- 
vourable, will  soon  have  the  straw 
;ktp  completely  slowed  with  wax  and 
kqncy.  It  ihought  adviseable,theslid. 
ng  bar  may  then  be  pusned  in,  and 
k^  skep  reiiioved.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
lumed  that  the  bees  will  now  be 
rhf>lly  or  principally  in  the  box.  If 
t  be  apprebeuded  that  some  are  still 
ibove,  these  may .  be  destroyed  in  the 
rdinary  way  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
t  may  not  Fiowever  be  adviseable  to 
akc  any  part  of  their  stock  the; 
irst  yeap,  since  in  this  climate,  it 
arely  happens,  that  even  a  strong  hive 
90  fill  a  i»oderately  sized  skep  in 
Ojc  seasoii.  At  the  end  of  the  se- 
on4  reason,  the  bee?  will  have  col. 
»ptcd  a  larger  store,  and  tnere  will 
len  be  le»s  danger  of  being  put  to 
i«  necessity  of  de^roying,  as  above, 
?y  meiplx^rs  of  the  colony,  and  less 
oubte   in    saving   ihein    ouring  the 

inter.  ,  ... 

By  the  above  modp,  myfneudpro- 
3SM  to  prev^t  the  bees  from  swarm- 
ig,  vhich  occj^ions  an  increase  of 
jublf  and  expense,  to  reap  a  greater 
•oduc^  trom  tl?eip,  and  to  save  tl>o 
risi  of  tU^^e  inieresting,  and  useful 
iccta.  How  far  he  may  succeed.  I 
mot  at  present  say,  as  the  plan  has 
4,  yrt  been  fully  tried.  I  may  hf re- 
ef communicate  the  result  of  his 
rfcimsnts  on  t^ese  subjects. 
shaU  conclude  this  paper  by  re- 
irktogf  that  I  apprehend  proprietors 
t  in  gcnfiral  too  lu^  in  puttin^j  down 
liy  t^eiu    Evc»  so  parly  airtiii  day 


(llth  September)  I  observe,  th^t  «,h 
bees  espe<!ially  ot  the  strong  hive^i  ar 
scarceiy  stirring,  though  the;  sun  b^ 
shining,  and  tue  weatjier  moderately 
warm.  1  hey  must  of  couise  have  at- 
ready  b^uu  to  consunae  tlieli:  stock* 
\  ^id,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed  that  they  will  now  make  any  ad- 
ditiiNi  to  it.  i  see  a  tew  bees  work- 
ing on  a  bed  of  mignonette,  but  the 
quantity  of  honey  now  collected  must 
be  so  small,  that  1  couceive  those  wiio 
liavtt  bees  should  immediately  take 
those  hives  which  tbey  intend  tor  use. 
In  tUo:ie  years  in  which  the  latter 
partot  the  season  is  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable, it  may  be  proper  to  let  the 
hiye^i  remain  till  alter  the  be^innuig 
ol  October ;  but  I  believe,  in  generaC 
hivesi  should  be  put  dpwn  towards  the 
middle  of  September.  A.  2^^ 

P.S.  1  would  gladly  learn  from 
some  of  yopr  correspondents,  what  the 
nature  of  tliat  substance  is  which 
wa^ps  collect  m  their  combs,  and 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  applied  to 
any   use? 

Tq  the  Editor  qf  the  Belfast  Mftga^ine. 

mi 
SfR, 

HAVING  in  vain,  fought  for  some 
account  of  tlie  discovery  of  po- 
Uiue  oats,  from  those  ot  my  tne|id< 
who  were  to  be  supposed  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  I  pike  the  liberty, 
through  your  magazine,  to  inuuire  of 
some  of  } our  infurined  correspondents, 
whence  this  valuable  species  of  oats 
has  been  derived,  and  trom  what  cir- 
cunisiai>ce  it  is  that  it  pbtains  its 
name  ?  It  is  natural  for  agrir)jltural:8t!» 
to  wifth  to  know  some  particMlars  of 
this  excellent  species  of  grain.    4*  ^* 

fbr  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

SKETCH  O?  A  I^AMBLE, 

Taken  September,  1809. 

EAKLY  on  a  beautiful  morning 
of  last  September,  I  set  out  from 
Carrickfcrgus,  to  visit  an  acouaintance 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Island  Magee. 
I'he  iQoroing  possessed  all  the  charms 
of  the  season ;  the  sun  had  nearly 
made  his  appearance,  and  his  bright 
•tenting  rays  rcilfcted  from  the  unruled 
tvr&cc  i^the  Wy  a  daszliog    light, 
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which  when  <!aught  by  th^  Mibi  of 
tome  vestels  entering  the  bay  on  par* 
ticular  tacks»  had  a  rery  p\c^Mti% 
effect.  1  alto  obterved  the  «waltowt 
beginning  to  congregate  on  the  tops 
of  teferal  hoiMet,  preparatory  to  their 
general  High*,  vrbich  always  happemt 
toon  after  thlt  app«*arance.  Le^ing 
the  town,  tue  road  pastet  through  a 
tract  of  excellent  hind,  mhich  now 
glowing  with  the  rich  fruKt  of  culti- 
vation, set  it  off  to  great  advantage, 
some  corn  was  in  the  stook,  and  the 
whol*!  fully 

*'  loTited  the  sickle  from  its  tirelvcmonth't 
re«t.»» 
The  road  here  formerly  passed  close 
along  the  shore,  but  the  sea  had  en- 
croached to  much  of  late  years,  as 
rendered  it  oft  impassible,  which  caused 
the  present  one  to  be  made.  Alter 
walking  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
1  crossed  the  Copeland  water,  a  smaii 
rivulet,  which  Is  here  the  mearmg  of 
the  corporation ;  the  road  here  enters 
the  parish  of  Killroot,  antiently.  Kill- 
•reoigh,  tiie  red  church,  the  huid  on 
the  Teit  belongs  to  \he  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  on  the  right  to  C.R. 
JJobbs,  esq.  Lhis  parish  is  united, 
10  the  esUhlished  church,  to  that  of 
Ballynure,  its  ancient  church  has  been 
long  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  la- 
ment the  tythe  did  not  shire  the  »ame 
late;  the  celebrated  Dean  bwiit,  was 
sometime  preuend  of  this  place.  Con- 
tinuing my  journey,  I  soon  reached 
Castle  Dobbs,  the  elegant  i»eat  ot  C.R. 
Dobbs,  e>q.  whose  mansion  stands  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  tl^road;  tlie  demesne 
is  well  wooded  with  clumps  and  bells 
iif  trees,  from  amongst  which  tliousandt 
of  rooks  were  now  taking  their  de- 
parture,  with  a  most  ciamorous  noise, 
to  renew  their  depredations  on  tne 
tieighbouring  fields :  Pheasants  and 
the  sioc'k  dove  are  also  plenty  within 
the  demesne.  I  he  crops  as  1  passed 
along,  exhibite<l  a  fine  appearance, 
the  corn  ^eellled  to  have  suffered 
but  little  frum  the  heavy  rains  that 
had  fallen  lately,  as  I  seldom  saw  any 
lo<l^ed;  the  havt  thorn  hedges  I  observed 
beginning  to  lose  their  vivid  green; 
and  asbUining  that  brownne»s  which 
marks  the  rapid  decay  of  all  their 
tolioj^ey  and    reminds   us    that   tooo. 


-The  leaf 


**  Inceysant  will  ruftlefrom  the  flsowrBfnl 

giore.»» 
I  now  came  in  sight  of  Island  Kf  acre, 
and  there  beiny  very  little  wood  to 
obstruct  the  prospect,  1  had  a  delightful 
ciKtp  d*oeti  of  the  western  sideof  that 
peninsula,  which  now  glitttrred  whb 
tlie  yellow  tmtt  of  autumn.;  its  hciie 
kiiolm  formiui^  a  Ime  undutattve  -ap- 
pearance, while  here  and  there  tne 
bluisli  amoke  from  the  monung  ^ 
of  the  hottsescurled  high  In  Hie  atr,  aaU 
pomtedout  the  different  habitatioott  as, 

"  I  roved  with  devious  step,  and  heard  tbt 

rill 
*'  That  numiured  sweet,  and  listened  lo 

the  gate." 

Crossing  a  small  rivulet  called  Slaoaft- 
tei'ford,  1    entered    the   Island;    tias 
stream  takes  Us  name  from  tb«  dread- 
ful massacre  that  began    here  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  Janutfy  8th,  J643, 
concerning  this  event,  historiana  kive 
given  very  dissimilar'  relatkms,  as   to 
the  cause,  and   number   of  avferen, 
}et  they  generally   agree' hi    taving 
they  were  inoffensive  anduntaintol  by 
rebellion;  the  nerson  really  iaapartiil 
will  thei  efore  deplore  the    event,  M 
the  numbers  have   been  '  30  or  dOOO 
persons,  for  there  is  all  this  diflferencf 
in  the  accounts.    1  now  passed  Muldef 
slay,  the  chief  of  hills   Hi    thia    part 
whose  steep  sides  were  mostly  co^erri 
with  corn  nowin^  for  the    aickle»  in- 
dustry having  climbed    to    pea^     ffs 
summit,  and   exhibiting  ai    exoeiletf 
specimen  of  the  state  of  agricuhor?, 
in  this   district,    which   is  much    iff' 
proved    within    the   hnt  thirty   ycalw 
'un  the  reader  will  see  by  the  Mlowng 
authentic   anecdote.      In    1779,    th^ 
landlord    ]/>id    Dupgannon,    rrdocirf 
the  price  of  lime,   to  his  tenantry,  M 
sixpence  per  barrel;  and  at  Ibe  sar^ 
time  proposed   to    lime  the    land 
such  as  were  not  then  able  to  do 
themselves;  and  take  payment  for  tl 
Siime  as  they  were  able  to  spare  I 
but  strange  to  tell,  very  few  eiabrKl 
the  offer,  and  the  lime,  mostly »  cd 
tinned  fermenting  in  the  kilos    tali 
b6rst  thte  walls  asunder!    limes  n 
now  altered,  and   this   valuable  km 
is  ih  general  u<e  as  a  manure,    wti 
any  encouragement  from  the  laadl 
I'he   morning    coiitmouig    fiac» 
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ctarms  w«re  y^t  further  heightened 
kf  ihr  notes  of  the  wood  Urk,  which 
1  now  first  heard  Keginning  his  aa* 
tMnnal  song,  he teemd  really  **  blithe 
to  salute  ttie  ^vntiy  tmiie  of  mom," 
snd  t  listened  with  Hmch  attention 
to  his  .song,  till  1  arrived  at  an  antient 
charch,  by  the  road,  which  1  stept 
ande  to  examine.  "Hail!  solitat'y 
ruins/'  I  invrardly  exclaimed  ^  I  f»« 
cendcd  tUe  steps  leading  into  the  grave* 

rrd,  in  which  this  ruin  is  situated  ; 
sdTanced,  and  entering  ijks  white 
iocnistecl  wallst  sat  down  on  a  head- 
stone, both  to  rest  myself  and  talce 
a  more  n|inote  view  of  this  very 
tolitary  rtiin,  whoie  venerable  walls 
reminded  me  of  the  frailty  incident 
to  all  sublunary  things.  ^Ihe  appear- 
anee  ot  this  cemetery  testifies  it  to 
tae  of  oonsiderable  antiquity,  and  (he 
bttikliiig,  |>robablT,  one  of  the  primi- 
tHe  ^chttjclies  built  of  lime  and  stone, 
as  it  is  very  small  with  gothic  windows, 
whiob  distinguished  the  early  churches, 
of  thb  Gountry  ;  the  fabric  is  yielding 
t«t  to  the  Iron  habd  of  time/'  as  t 
obsenred  several  fragments  of  its  walls 
lying  about  the  yaru,  once  •nhepioba 
wotx 

'*  Of  names  once  fam'd,  now  dubious  or 
forgot." 

Having   sat  some  time  in   ratlter  a 
laetancholy  reverie,  i  afose  and   be- 
gan to  examine    the   inscriptions    op 
the  dtfTerent    headstones,    but  found 
none  lirofib  transmitting  to  (Ue  read«rr?s 
notice,  the  name,  age,  and   time    of 
ctealh,  being  all   coynained    on   those 
hail  memonaU;    the  one  I   had    sat 
on,  bekmied  to  th^  Hills,  one  of  the 
nroit  antiait  aiwl  respectable  families 
in  the  ^island,     vca)  tradition  says,  the 
hm\j  of  the    hdltsaved  several  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  dur?bg   the'   maUsacre 
of  I64S,  by  secreting  t|iem  in  a  corn 
'^tln  V  an  act  liighly  honourable  to  them, 
and  worthy  of  bemg  recorded  to  those 
professiog  that  religion    whose  divine 
authot  has    said,    '*  Blessed   are    the 
mercifoli  for  they  shall  obtahi  mercy  " 
Leaving  this  place^  where  '^  The  rude 
forefiithers  of  die  iumlet' sleep,"    i  ire- 
doubled  my  pace*  and  slanting  to  th? 
rigbt  across  the  fields*  reached  a  road 
leading  direct  to  Port-muck,  for  which 
1  steered  with  lengthening  steps ;  my 
wjrik  since  le^kving   home  had   been 


very  soleipn,  and  on  this  road  it  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  few  houses 
near  it,  and  no  pft»enizers  to  bt  seen 
in  any  direction,  therefore  the  silence 
of  the  mofn  was  seldom  disturbed  by 
any  thing  save  the  rustling  of  the  ripe 
corn,  by  the  breeze,  or  the  flight  of 
spanovs  from  one  field  to  another : 
1  shall  ther^ore  present  the  reader 
with  some  account,  not  generally 
kiiqwn  of  this  Island.  b.  M.  6. 

To  bt  ContinmL 

To  tbe  Editor  qftheBelfaU  Magazines 

1H/\yE  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  di^erent  Ks»ys  which  have 
lately  appeiired  r^pecting  the  build- 
ing of  tii^  bchopl  House,  and  esta- 
blishing th^  L^i^asfriap  mode  of  teach- 
ing in  thif  town,  |  9m  sorry  to  find 
that  there  is  not  tnat  unanimity  a- 
mongst  those  Ess^yist^  which  a  (rue 
friend  to  the  institution  coul^  wisn. 

A  person  signing  '  hiipself  C.  S, 
has  endeavoured  to  di^ourage  any 
attempts  being  mad^  towa^^ds  teaching 
the  poor  chilofrenof  thisto^n,'by  re- 
presenting them  as  the  tpost  incfpigible 
I  ace,  that  ever  d;sgraccd  humanity  : 
this  piece  has  been  well  answered  |^ 
Humanitas.  For  these  articles se^  Com- 
mercial Chronicle  ot  ^6th  ult.  and  fir«t 
and  sixth  instant.  '  ' 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  a  more  dangeroqs 
enemy  hai»  been  discovered  than  the 
farmticQ*^.  after  the  close  of  tlie  re- 
trospect of  politics  in  your  magazine 
for  Septeml^er  last,  a  writer  has  given 
something  bv  \^ay  of  appendix  to  that 
article.  And  though  a  da$h  appears  to 
end  the  monthly  retrospect  of  politics, 
yet  it  is  plain.'^that  tliiti  writer,  by  bis 
introtluction  or  head,  wishes  his  paper 
should  be  considered  the  conclusion  ot  it. 
"I  his  writer  like  C.  S.  sets  out  with 
approving  of  "the  laudable  exertioii 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  education 
among  the  poorer  cjasres;'!  but  en- 
deavours to  deprive  the  manageis 
or  the  confidence  of  the  public,  by 
bringing  a  charge  of  e>travagance^ 
against  them  in  unneces:^rilv  souander- 
ing  away  the  public  money  by  builulni;  , 
a  magnificent  house.  *'  In  viewing 
the  building,'*  he  says,  <*  now  erecting 
for  that  purpoief  it  appears  to  be  on 
too  magnificent  a  scale;  there  ought 
t9   be    sytrj    accomodation  both  id 
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ttee  ami  ventilation,  but  bo  superfluity, 
ik>  ornaiiienu^  of  cut.  Uone^  nor  large 
windous  were  calculattd  for  show 
than  u^i**  aiid  in  anoUitr  placemen* 
•  lioniiig  J.  Lancaster's  school,  he  says, 
'*  in  it  lliere  is  no  ostentatious  display 
of  arcbiiecture.**  By  this  it  might 
appear  toapc^rson  who  had  not  seta 
tl>eliouse,  that  it  was  ready  aa  ex- 
travagint  building;,  perhaps  de- 
docorated  with  porticoes^,  colonades, 
and  other  expensive  ornaments  in 
stone  or  sculpture,  and  In  this  case  did 
not  deserve  the  encouragement  of  a 
discerning  public. 

Mr.  Editor,  having  seen  in  the  Bel- 
fast News  Letter  two  ^iffereni  essa^-s 
recommendiog  a  larger  house,  and 
stating  that  it  it  was  finished  with  one 
stor^,  the  common  necessary  con- 
.venience  could  not  be  had;  my  cu- 
riosity was  excited  to  examine  a  building 
.Oft  which  there  uas  so  much  difference 
of  opinion.  But  judge  my  surprize, 
when  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  plain 
building,  with  no  ornaments  of  cut 
tvone,  and  with  windows  of  a  very 
.moderate  size  for  so  large  a  house, 
and  tto  ostentatious  display  of  arcbiiec- 
ture. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  tlie  house,  I  shall  state 
its  dimensions,  and  describe  it  an  nearly 
as  I  can  from  (he  inforniation  1  re^ 
ceived  on  the  subject. 

It  is  situate  40  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  street,  below  the  level  of  which 
the  ground  it  stands  on,  it  about  ona 
foot.  Observing  a  part  of  the  street 
already  raised,  on  further  inquiry, 
)  found  thai  it  Is  intended  to  raise 
the  street  opposite  to  the  buildings 
about  18  inches.  To  give  the  liouse 
the  proper  elevation  theretore,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  lay  tlic  base  4^ 
feet  above  the  bpltom  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  manager?  have,  in  my  mind, 
jui^iciously  added,  about  15  inches 
more  to  the  walls,  by  ^bich  they 
hive  gained  an  excellent  range  of 
pellars  (worth  at  least  thirty  pound  pt- r 
\rar)  which  may  be  enterjjd  by  tiie 
rear,  witliout  incon]fpodirt^  Jtoe  frpiii 
of  the  buiiciing. 

The  bouse  is  a  plain  brick  N>W- 
IPg,  ortginaUy  intended  for  tWo  storifs 
high,  but  it  being  apprcheiui^d  that 
'the  funds  would  be  rather  scanty  for 
^o^diof  it  so   large,  -  the    ouuta^ era 


were  resolved  to  iinisk^itatoiieatocy* 
It  appeacioff,  however,  to  roanywcif 
infiormed  inhabit^ts,  that  the  necetiary 
conveoiencies  could  not  be  had,  thai 
it  would  be  g^icat  waste  of  mooey  to 
put  so  expensive  a  roof  on   a    bouse 
one  story  high,    that  double  the    ac- 
commodation might  he  obtained    for 
the  addition  of  Ins  than  one  ludf  the 
expense ;    and  the   managers    having 
received  assurances  from  some  liberu 
minded  gentlemen,  that  they    woukl 
exen  themselves  to  rai^  the  necessary 
bum  for  the  ofaject  m  view,  they  have 
been  induced  to  abide  by  their  original 
intention,     that    of   buildioj(    it    two 
stories    high,    and  only  finishing  the 
upper  story  this  year. 

it  will  be  ente^  by  a  hall  door 
in  front,  about  four  feet  wide,  hall 
twelve  foet  wide,  at  the  end  of  w^ich 
will  lise  a  flight  of  stone  ftq»,  six 
feet  long,  to  a  landing  about  six  feet 
above  tlie  floor  of  the  hall ;  off  each 
end  of  this  landing  will  rise  a  flight 
of  steps  four  feet  long,  at  the  t<^  of 
which  will  be  the  doors  for  entering 
the  school  room.  The  sUhr  case  being 
built  on  the  outside,  the  school-room 
wiil  be  an  oblong  of  97  feet;  by  3S{ 
feet,  without  any  obitruction  thereto. 
The  platform  of  the  teacher  is  to  be 
raised  on  the  side  opposite  the  en- 
trance, about  two  fbet  above  the  floor, 
an  acclivity  of  about  one  foot  will 
be  given,  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
both  ends  of  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  better  exposing  the  scholars  to 
the  view  of  the  teachert 

On  each  side  the  hall  door  are  left 
openings  for  five  windows,  in  the  rear 
fur  nine,  and  in  the  upper  story  there 
will  be  eleven  windows  in  front,  and 
the  same  in  the  rear.  Windowa  7{ 
feet  high,  and  3|  feet  wide. 

Under  the  stairs  there  will  be  two 
necessaries  to  be  entered  from  without, 
those  being  directly  ahove  the  sewer 
which  commimicatcs  with  the  main 
sewer  in  tlie  street,  may  be  kept  dtan 
by  the  water  from  the  spouts  round 
the  hott<»e,  being  directed  into  them. 
At  tlie  foot  of  the  stairs  there  is 
one  door  on  each  tide,  which  leadi 
out  to  the  rear  ground. 

The  iiHentieo  is,  as  soon  as  the  fundi 
are  adffquate  thereto,  to  finish  th^ 
lower  siunr  fiar  the  acoommodalion  of 
flpaialf^  a(one^    H  Mofl 
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paper  to  bare  the  b^  iod  girb  id 
lefarate  apartments. 

As  to  expensWe  ormmeilt  io  stone 
work  there  et  none,  unlets  a  piaia 
itooe  door'  case,  or  stone  coins,  base 
and  cornice,  may  be  so  called,  so 
far  from  uonecestary  expense  in  stone 
work  being  incnrfcd,  a  degree  of 
parrimoDy  appears  In  that  respect, 
as  there  are  do  stone  coins  for  the 
rear  comers,  nor  cornices  for  the  back 
wail,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for 
a  baildiog,  tbat  if  possible  should  never 
require  any  repairs,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  houses  detached  from 
others,  nothing  falls  sooner  into  decay 
tban  brick  coins  and  cornices. 

A  house  such  as  this  Mr.  £ditor« 
ihouid  be  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  no  material  should  be 
used  in  it  which  was  not  of  the  strongest, 
and  most  durable  nature.  Economy 
therefore,  is  greatly  misapplied,  and 
appears  to.be  grossly  misunderstood 
by  our  retrospeetive  politician^  b  his 
supposing  that  building  a  house  with 
sto»e  coins  and  cornices  was  a  breach 
of  the  rules  of  economy. 

Such  as  i  have  described  it,  Mr. 
Editor,  is  this  buildnig,  which  it  has 
been  said  by  our  essayist,  b  built 
on  too  magnificent  a  scale,  such 
the  building,  which  he  has  insinuated 
is  ornamented  with  cut  stone,  and 
wherein  is  exhibited  an  ostentatious 
display  of  architecture,  and  such 
^  building  which  has  exhausted 
■^  only  the  funds,  but  the  benevo- 
lence or  tbe  public. 

Our  politician  insists  "  that  no  sub* 
acriptions  can  be  expected  from  distant 
places,  for  there  is  no  inducement 
to  hold  out  to  remote  subscri^iers  to 
interest  tbero  by  selfish  motives  to 
contribute.  Now  this  1  deny,  and 
say,  the  introduction  of  the  Lancastrian 
ptan  of  education  into  Belfast  as  the 
capital  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  has 
an  indubitable  clahn  on  every  town 
and  parish  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
for  these  reasons:  By  the  system 
being  established  here,  tne  other  towns 
and  panshes,  will  with  more  focility 
obtnn  the  knowledge  of  its  practi* 
cability.  As  the  managers  ol  the 
institution  will  be  obliged  to  bring 
a  person  from  London  to  set  it  on 
foot,  a  beavj^  expense  will  be  in- 
cunred  by  them  in  the  first  instance^ 


And  as  the  kbowh*dge  nf  managing 
a  school  of  tlie  kind,  may  be  ob. 
tained  in  future  by  persons  attend- 
ing the  one  in  Bel^EKrt,  such  as  may 
establish  them  hereafter  can  hate 
information  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense. 

Mr.  Editor,  my  motrve  in  taking 
the  trouble  of  replying  to  this  article^ 
is  the  pure  and  ardent  wish  1  have 
for  the  success  of  a  most  valuable 
institution,  which  I  am  apprehensive 
may  Sustain  injurv  by  false  impres- 
sions being  made  on  the  minds 
of  those  vmo  are  friendly  to  it,  and 
to  remove  those  impressions  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  inculcated  by  . 
our  politician,  by  stiowing  to  4l)e 
public  that  tlie  biiikling  is  a  pUia 
one,  and    that   there    is  nothing   su- 

rertiuous  about  it,  so  far  from  that 
am  per^tly  convinced  that  were 
it  finished  with  one  story,  the  ne- 
cessary comrenience  would  not  be  had, 
and  that  it  would  cost  tlie  public  twice 
the  sum  to  procure  those  con vemendea 
at  a  future  day,  that  it  will  nofr 
cost  by  making  the  house  two  stocica 
high. 

1  shall  therefore  conctede  by  breath^ 
ing  an  ardent  wish  for  the  luccesA 
ot  Che  undertaking,  and  relying  o« 
the  pood  sense  and  liberality  of  ti>e 
public,  1  haVe  no  doubt  whatever  ti^at 
It  will  eveuiuaily  succeed,      i  am.  sir, 

yours,   ^C,  ^LOM, 

Beiftui,  6th  Oct.  )810. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcffast  Magazine, 

ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LABOUREtS. 
The  bt«f  Hoid  he  ihit  1  can  you  udiib* 
I*  to  avoid  the  ocassion  of  the  ill. 
For  «  hen  the  cnx\*e  whenrei'vjl  doth  arise. 
Removed  is,  the  effect  imrceaiwtit  utill. 
MR.  EDITOR,  SffcNCf«» 

AT  a  time  when  the  miseries  of 
war,  the  non4nlercourse  of  Daiionsg 
and  the  consequent  depression  of  trade 
bear  heard  o«v  the  laborious  class  ot' 
society,  and  render  even  the  industrious 
man  unable  to  meet  with  effect  the 
exigencies  of  his  fenily ;  at  a  tintc 
when  the  legislature  Itas  licensed  the 
conversion  of  provisions  Into  spirili»; 
at  a  lime  in  short  when  so  many 
causes  combine  to  encrease  that  xn^^ 
of  poverty  and  immorality  we  witness 
in  this  place,  it  is  hoped  that  aoro- 
posa)  whid)  would  undoubtedSy  tend 
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to  ameliorate  the  tnortlt  aiid  eonditioa 
of  tiitf  poor  wrli  Dot  be  thought  umieoes* 
sary. 

Ihat  Belfast  stands  dintmgytslierl  \tf 
the  Hberatity  and  beuevoleiice  of  its 
iiit)abitaiitK»  that  incalculable  beuetit  is 
drrired  from  its  many  valuable  insti- 
tutions, and  that  all  Ute  wants  of  its 
poor  cla^s  of  people  seem  to  be  al- 
ready provided  for.  are  facts  well  known* 
Fot  tlie  lame,  tlie  blind  and  the  tnhrm* 
tiiat  August  fobric  the  Pour-  House 
H  open,  for  those  labouring  under  tlie 
complex  misfortune  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease tlie  hospital  is  ready.  Tlut  grand  en- 
courager  of  indtutry  the  workiionse  pro* 
tniscs,  if  supportetly  to  add  a  lustre  to 
tJie  character  of  its  spirited  luunders,  and 
a  poor  sc1mx>I  about  tobeesialilisheci  tor 
ti>e  (xlucatkin  of  the  rising  generation, 
will  it  is  expected  do  honour  to  the  lovMrn* 
Can  Belfast  then  do  more,  tlun  suppoi  t 
the  aged  and  infim»  than  feed  and 
li^tlie  the  naked,  than  |imvide  every 
Aecessary  for  tlie  sick  and  useful  ieann 
ing  for  tlie  children  of  the  indigent? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  can,  that  it  h 
possible  ami  without  much  trouble 
or  expense,  in  a  great  degree  to  pre* 
vent  the  bad  liabits  of  at  least  one 
Imlf  of  the  poor  working  people  of 
this  town,  and  that  numbers  who  are 
now  a  burthen  to  society,  may  be 
vendered  useful  ta  thems^'ves  aiid  be- 
neficial to  the  conMnuuity,  and  that  in* 
calculable  advantages  to  their  morals  and 
means  of  sulisistence  may  be  derived 
froni  tiie  proposal  now  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  trie  publick;  this  hope  may 
appear  too  sanguine,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ed by  Uic  result  of  long  reflection 
ai)d   useful  observation. 

Poverty,  I  mean  abject  poverty  .like 
disease,  is  more  easily  prevented  ilian 
removed,  but  like  u,  sometime.^ 
comes  on  in  defiance  io  all  hiimaii 
prudence  and  caution. 

That  class  however  whose  iudigence 
and  immorality  we  can  easily  truce  to 
their  own  conduct,  bears  a  very  large 
proportion  to  that,  whose  misery  comes 
on  in  opposition  to  every  honest  and 
vigorous  endeavour  they  can  make ;  and 
it  is  equally  notorious  tliat  the  former 
description  while  they  are  by^fu  the 
more  numerous,  are  at  tlie  same  time 
more  troublesome,  more  dun^c- 
ous,  more  ungrateful,  and  harder  to 
support  thaa  UM»e  wlio  have  aot  the 


least  cootr^tstpd  to  their  own  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  though  this  fact  has  bees 
long  felt  by  society  in  general,  «m1  bv 
eur  valuable  institutioM  in  paftknihr, 
yet  any  attempt  to  prevent  its  iacrad 
or  even  its  existence  for  the  futoithii 
as  yet  1  t>elteve  been  untried. 

During  my  leflcctioos  on  this  subject, 
I  observed  minutely  the  dific-reotOM- 
duct  of  those  who  are  the  sul>iect  of  A« 
paper,  and  vras  often  surpraed  tsM 
that  one  family  pined  in  ptncbiag  is* 
digence,  while  another  in  its  w^ 
hour  hood,  of  the  same  nmnbcr  vttk 
the  same  means  of  subsiswoce,  aid 
Ui  tlie  same  emptoyment,  lifcd  ii 
comparative  comlbrt,  the  cave 
of  this  in  moat  casea  1  foiwi 
to  be  the  same.  1  observed,  and  enrr 
one  mu»t  have  seen  with -regret,  tfaa 
it  is  on  Saturday  night  io  particuht, 
we  witness  those  scenes  the  retow 
of  which  would  shock  humanity,  tt 
Is  on  this  nigHt  and  the  foiimnng  dm/ 
tliat  tile  public  houses  are  filled  vitL 
clamorotis  multitudes;  oo  this  oigiit 
you  meet  hundreds  reeling  home  to 
their  abject  taiuiliesy  or  to  worse  pboes/ 
on  this  night  the  streets  are  lined  villi 
phalanxes  of  lioeatiotts  libert'mes,  slee^ 
interrupted  by  the  oaths  and  sbools 
of  midnight  rioten,  and  ail  must  re- 
member, that  almost  every  mnnkr, 
every  crime,  and  every  abuse  is  per- 
petrated on  this  night.  In  my  pis*! 
tessional  capacity  1  have  often  occatMn 
to  be  up  at  every  hour  of  the  night,  »tf 
of  tne  trnth  of  what  1  stnte  1  am  sorry  l^ 
be  so  well  and  so  constantly  convinced, 
for  1  can  with  certainty  afiirm  thi 
tliere  is  mote  vice  and  immonl^ 
practised  on  Saturday  night  and  bun- 
day  morning,  and  more  paupers  coo* 
sequently  Irft  depending  on  society, 
than  in  all  the  other  nights  and  dart 
of  a  whole  month. 

Now  from  careful  observatioD  ^ 
the^e  lads,  I  had  no  difficulty  is 
tracing  to  tJieir  source  and  finding  out 
the  principal  causes  of  those  ahiiie» 
which  are  equally  destructive  of  the 
morals  and  the.  means  of  thousaadi; 
and  1  sincerely  hope,  by  shewmg  these 
cause's,  io  move  those  who  have  it  ii 
their  power  to  remove  them,  and  tins 
Itfevent  ihetr  distressing  effects  iron 
ensuing  in  future. 

To  them  tlierefiore  I  beg  leave  to 
address  uiysti^  and  I  trust  i  will  i»t 
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;  acru^d  i>f  pretumption  when  fas- 
It,  that  moftt  of  these  enormities 
e  owing  to  that  custom  which  iin- 
luiuitely  ijrt  vaiis,  of  pa\  ing  the 
jrkin^  cLiss  of  p«oplt>  tbeiV  weekly 
iges  on  Saturday  m^hi.  For  on  ttiat 
;ht  the  business  ot  the  week  is  end- 
,  they  have  tiihe  for  relaxation, 
ey  are  allured  by  compuny  ai.d'otl)er 
uses  to  spciid  part  of  that  money, 
lich  though  expected  :  mJ  urgently 
quired  hy  aji  indigent  family,  is  too 
ten  dcslroxcti  before  the  morning 
folly  and  dissipation,  and  Sunday,  that  ' 
ight  to  u-^her  in  sobriety  and  virtue,  wit- 
^^es  many  an  unfortunate  wife  and  her 
iidren  wailing  in  anxiety  and.  want 
i  return  of  that  being  who  ought 
be  their  con^fort  and  :>upport,  and 
^,  when  he  Comes,  brings  td  their 
ustance  nellher  reason,  money^  or 
y  thin^   but  abuse. 

If,  then,  every  employer  would  take 
IS  matter  into  consiideration,  1  have 
»  doubt  but  they  >vou.d  tee  the 
tcided  propriety  of  changing  this 
an.  In  place  ot  which,  I  would  re- 
Hnmend  that  all  workers  be  paid 
eirlast  week^s  wages  on  the  A4onday 
orninff  following,  before  they  begin 
t>rk,  tor  which  purpose  they  nnght 

necessary  assemble  half  an  iiour 
Jiier'  that  morning,  or  the  tune  lost 

paying  ihrm  on  Saturday  night 
3uld  make  up  for  that  spent  in  the  tame 
•ly  on  Monday.  '1  his  could  cause  no 
sstothc  employer, while  it  is  plain  that 

would  t>e  productive  of  incalculable 
Ivatitages  to  the  families  of  the  em- 
uyed.  If  tiiey  are  paid  in  tlie  com* 
encement  of  the  week,  and  in  tnc 
^ginning  of  the  day,  th«^ v  return  home 

course,  at  nine  o'cIock,  and  give  an 
^unt  of  their  last  week's  earning 
^ile  it  is  yet  in  being ;  they  have  not 
ne  to  destroy  it  and  tiieir  morals  4% , 
ual,  and  it  even  inclined,  they  cfare 
t  break  on  their  week's  work  in  the 

ginning  ;  the  clothes  and  nece>^ries 
iich  were  pawned  after  the  l»4st  de- 
nch  will  be  released,  the  |)6or  f^- 
i\y  will  enjoy  together  in  comfort 
e  fruits  of  its  industry,  Imndreds  of 
^d    people    who  are  this  moment 
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depending  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
charitable,  will  t>e  assisted  by  their 
children,  who  have  not  time  to  squan- 
der their  pay  as  u>Mial  after  it  is  got ; 
and  what  in  itself  imperiously  demands 
this  change,  is,  that  Sunday  must  un* 
doubtediy  iytb^Wtv  observed,  because 
the  money  which  contributed  so  much^ 
to  its  abuse  before,  has  been  expended 
for  better  purposes  <^ucing  the  week. 

And  thus  lives  and  morals  will  be    > 
preserved,  the  poor  will  lire  in  com* 
parative  comfort,   they   will    begin  to    ' 
taste  the  sweets  of  regularity  and  re-    ' 
ligton,    and  will   in  a  short  time  do 
from  inclination  what  it  is  now  necessary 
to  make  them  do  from  necestiity.   Or 
Sunday  they  cannot  drink  and  revel, 
becauije  it  precedes  pay  <<!«^,  whereas 
it   U'ied  to  succeed  it;  their  work  dur* 
ing  the  week  must  be  better  executed 
atter  being    sober,  and    va^t  sums  of 
money  will  be  annually  sav^d  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  all  the  institutions  of 
the  town. 

I  trust  then  sincerely  and  expect  for 
the  sake  of  morality^  virtue,  and  cha. 
rity,  tliat  not  con^iueration  shall  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  this  proposal, 
which  no  motive  m  the  world  but  what 
is  expected  from  it  could  dictate,  and 
that  i^,  its  evident  utility  to  all  classes 
of  men,  but  particularly  the  poor  ;  1 
considered  it  long,  and  meiitione<l  it 
lately  to  a  gentleman  equally  distin- 
guished for  Sen V?  and  huinaiijjy,  who 
employs  a  great  number  of  workmen; 
he  saw  the  beneht  liui  might  t>e  de- 
rived from  the  cnaige,  ami  Was  h«]u. 
pv  to  be  ti»e  ti.>»  to  poth  into  praci ice. 
May  the  other  gentlemen  of  this pla^**, 
already  distinguished  for  their  phdan* 
thropy  and  hmevolence,  follow  lh« 
example,  and  aitord  to  thoii^ands  of 
sutlermg  lillow  creatures,  that  com- 
fort of  body  and  mind  which  1  earn- 
estly conceive  will  resuU  from  a 
measure  so  i)eces»ary  and  so  practi- 
cable as  this. 

Nil  actum  reputan%,  si  ^uid   superestet 
ag<'nduti^       luc. 

Belfau,  H, 


M     M 
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Jin  aecount'of  the  flco.  GfofgefTnlker, 
fate  professor  of  Vteology  at  the' 
New  College^  and  P^tsiaeat  cf  the 
Philosop/ncai  and  Literary  Society, 
Alanchetter  ;  extracted  from  a  me- 
morial ff  his  life,  xvntttri  by  his  son. 
GEORGE  WALKER  was.  bom  a- 
bout  tht  year  1733,  at  Newcaslle- 
upod-Tyoe. 

Itiough  bis  father's  cjrcumstaoce^ 
inu4  iKive  sensibly  felt  tbe'  exp«*jises 
of  a  nuiiierous  itumlf,  yet  at  no  period 
does  this  appeajr  to  bave  operated  to 
our  auihor*s  prejudice^  by  depriving 
hiin  of  any  of  those  advantages  pe- 
ces^y  to  qualify  him  for  the  exerpisc 
of  a  professioD,  to  vrhich  he  appears 
to  bate  been  early  destJMd.  He 
reoeiyed  the  rudiments  of  biseducation 
at  tbe  grammar  sciiooi  of  Newcastle, 
then  under  the  care  of  the  6ev.  Dr. 
Mpises^  a  clergyman  .  of  the  churcb 
of  England,  but  a  map  of  great  li- 
berality of  sentiment,  and  who  haid 
deservedly  accfuired  »  very  high  re» 
putation  lor  the  rapid  progress  of  bia 
fcholarsr 

In  this  situation  he  gave  early  in- 
f^ticatioAS  of  a  distinguished  character. 
Before  be  had  attained  the  ageotfivt), 
he  Itad  n^wle  sp  considerable  a  pro- 
ficieitcy  \n  the  Latin  language,  that 
be  was  deemed  fully  competent  to 
enter  upon  Caesarfs  commentaries. 
Tlus  rapidity  of  attainrnt*nt,  the  con- 
iec{Mence  of  a  superior  capacity  united 
to  a  more  t|ian  ordinary  bhare  of  ap- 
plication, was  not  accompanied*  as  is. 
Visually  the  case,  with  that  gravity  of 
iemper  ui)d  conduf:t,  that  seeuis  to 
forbid  a  participation  in  the  sports 
and  exercises  congenial  to  the  period 
of  youth:  on  the  contrary,  he  po:isessed 
all  the  characteristic  cheerfulness  of  a 
boy,  and  entered  with  more  than  com- 
mon aidour  into  the  juyeuile  amu>e- 
nients  ol  his  school  feliowa.  for  his 
rapid  pro|<ress  in  sciiool  learning  be 
was  no  duubt  greatly  indebted  to  the 
judicious"  cslv^  and  attention  of  bis 
master,  who  appears  early  to  haye  dis- 
tinguisheil  ^lim  froni  the  fest  of  hil 
pnpi|s,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  him 
a  mMfe  than  ordinary  share  of  attention, 
ynder  the  care    ot   fb^   expeileu^ 


man  he  contiDue4  tjll  the  age  often! 
when  he  was  sent  tO  'Durnam,  ij 
order  to  be  placed  under  the  im 
mediate  direction  of  his  uDcle«  tbj 
Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  minister  ol  ^h< 
dissenting  pongr^gation  at  that  place, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  embeuce 
in  his  professioD,  but  who,  from  »hc 
freedom  of  his  speculative  opiniom, 
seem?  to  have  been  considered  by 
some  of  his  contemporary  minislen 
as  entert^iniog.  unsound  and  heterodoii 
tenets.  The  presbyterians  had  not  yd 
altogether  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  errors  and  religious  prejudices, 
which  in  former  times  had  so  strongly 
marked  the  character  of  their  sect ; 
and  many  of  those  controverted  points^ 
the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  clearlj 
established  upon  any  express,  reve^ 
iation  of  scripture,  but  which  had  beeq 
formerly  considered  as  essential  artiile^ 
of  faith,  were  still  in  some  roeasurt 
regarded  as  the  necessary  terms  ol 
admission  to  a  ministerial  conimuDion^ 
1  bat  simple  and  rational  concepiioi| 
of  Christianity,  which  admits  of  no- 
thing as  essential  to  the  office  of  3 
christian  minister,  but  a  belief  in  its 
divine  origin,  and  abractical  adbereocc 
to  its  precepts,  and  which  regards  all 
other  disputed  doctrines  as  tlie  spcco^ 
lations  oflallible  men,  as  mere  htimaq 
inventions  altogether  forei^  to  it4 
genuine  meaning  and  simplicity^  liad 
not  yet  superseoed  the  use  ot  tbo^ 
particular  creeds  and  coniessioos  q| 
faith,  which  were  deemed  to  contaiq 
whatever  was  sound  and  orthodox  in 
christian  belief.  From  die  influenct 
of  these  contracted  notions  of  religioc^ 
be  wiis  happily  freed  in  having*  his 
education  intrusted  to  the  care  oif  hs 
uncle,  who  impressed  no  bias  on  bis 
mind  in  favourof  any  particular  tenets, 
but  left  it  wholly  free  to  adopt  those 
opinions  which  should  be  the  result  of 
,  a  r^lional,  manly,  and  impartial  inquir)'. 
hi  this  situatipn  he  was  particularly 
fortunate;  for,  independently  of  the 
advantage  that  he  derived  from  the 
constant  superintendance  of  his  uncle, 
)ie  was  regularly  sent  to  tbe  gmmautt' 
scl«x>l  of  that  tov^n.  then  in  the  iiighe»t 
^elebhty  as  a  place  of  classical  edu- 
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•Mtioil.  Mf«  Dongviortb,  ^e  head 
taalter  of  this  seminary,  was  -a  person 
ai  -extraordinary  end«wmeats,  and 
possessed  of  every  natural  and  acquired 
iaient,  that  could  conciliate  affection, 
or  eommaod  respect.  Though  exaot- 
tag  at  all  times  the  greatest  deferenoe 
to  his  authority,  '^et  bis  system  was 
father  to  conctliate*  by  a  kind  and 
liberal  tpeatmeot,  than  to  awe  into 
sobuiission  by  the  terrors  of  magisterial 
sctcritj.  out  the  highest  panegyric 
that  can  be  pasted  upon  his  character 
is^the  un  I  venal  esteem  and  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his^ scholars. 
No  .time  could  efface  from  the  mind 
«f  Mr.  Walker  k  sense  ofhisfiiinierous 
ezceUencies,  and  to  the  latest  period 
of  bis  Kfe  be  uniformly  dwelt  upon 
his  wienftosy  with  the fondestrecollec- 
tioo ;  and  with  a  warmth  of  attach- 
ment, that  bordered  upon  eathusiasm, 
he  has  often  declared,  that  he  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  the  time,  'when 
le  should  again  be  re-anited  with  him 
in  another  world.  The  iAfluenee  ofa 
man  thus  loved  and  honoured  mvNt 
bave'Operated  with  the  most  beneficial 
effieat  open  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
At  a  period  of  life  the  most  '  pn>ne 
to  iniitatloo,  befori*  usurping  ppc^dlces 
aad  inveterate  habits  have  yet  es- 
tablished their  dominion,  there  is  a 
natural  propensity  to  the  previailing 
satiments  and  manners  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate;  and  particularly 
where  we  are  taught  to  look  up  to 
them  as  our  instructors,  and  the  ob- 
}«cu  of  oor  imitation.  The  benefit 
which  society  derives,  therefore,  from 
the  exertions  of  an  individual  thus 
^alified  for  the  arduoes  task  of  edu- 
cation, is  altogether  incalculable;  for 
the  fikfloence  which  is  thus  early  ob- 
taiaedover  youth  Is  never,  perhaps, 
wholly  obliterated;  in  some  measure 
therefore  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  their  minds,  as  the  modeller 
of  their  fottire  lives. 

There  is  a  curious  epistle,  which 
be  wrote  to  his  father  shortly  after 
bis.4UTfval  at  Durham,  complaining  of 
a  want  of  constancy  in  bis  pursuits^ 
and  how  mueh  his  Mtention  to  his 
Khool  duties  had  been  <l4verted  by 
that  propensity  to  novelty,  so  natural 
to  tbeardourof  youthful,  minds,  'litis, 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  early  produc-^ 
tais,  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  a 


vigorous  and  active  miad,  andevinoes 
a  iiNimrity  of  capacity  and  judgp>eat, 
that  might 'almost  enable  him  to  rank 
*witb  those  literary  iphoeiiomena,  whose 
precocity  of  intellect  and  attainments 
ikave  exdted  so  much  curiasity  and 
astonishment. 

"You  iwill  no  doubt,"  says  be, 
**  be  sufficiently  satisded  of  the  naturel 
inconstancy  of  your  son,  and  bow  im. 
.possible  it  is  for  him  ever  to  continue 
steadfost  to  any  one  employ rtMBt, 
when  you  see  how  like  a  rebel  1  have 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Hogarth  aad 
.other  celebrated  painters,  alter  it  had 
begun  to  grow  tolerably  easy 'Co  me, 
and  willingly  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  muses,  a  service  whieh  pseys 
upon  my  thoughts  night  aad  day, 
-without  intermission.  The  only- satis- 
faction I  can  propose  to  *  myself,  is, 
that  you  above  all  : won't  .be  aogoy 
withime^  imy,  that  you  will /even  be 
pleased  at  my  aervitude,  and  beg  lay 
aiistress  to  lord  it  over  me  with  more 
imperious  sway.  I  •  beg, '  father,;  that 
you  wottkl  accept  kindly  the  first 
fruits  ol-a  genius  yet  unripe, >and  which 
perhaps  may  promise  something  bettar 
•when  at  maturity.  The  letter 'enok>sad 
I  wrote  on  purpose  to  show  the  nat«i«il 
wavering  of  my  mind,  for  which  f 
have  been  oAeii   upbcaided  by  Mr.  A.^' 

The  enclosed  letter,  to  which  be 
alludes,  was  a  poetical  epistle  to  his 
father,  in  'Wliich,  after  -entimeratiag 
the  variety  of  objects  that  had  oc- 
cupied his  attention  at  different  times, 
he  observes  that  the  muses,  willing 
to  augment  the  number  of  theii  votaries* 
had  at  length  retained  him  in  their 
service,  and  had  bound  him  fast  with 
a  chain,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
wear.  This  epistle  appears  to  be  tlie 
first  fruits  of  his  <tevotion  at  their 
shrine ;  and  though  they  had  not  yet 
bestowed  upon  him  any  very  sublime 
portion  of  their  inspiration,  yet  he 
courted  their  aid  with  such  assiduous 
seal, -as  to  merit  from  them  a  more 
giateful  return. 

Though  he  seems  to  have  presumed 
upon  his  father*s  Mpprobation  of  thts 
bis  hut  pursuit,  yet  It  iscertain^tbat 
it  was  regarded  -by  some  of  his  trrends 
as  no  very  fovourable  symptom  of  bit 
future  attainments.  Mr.  A.  tlie  gentle- 
~man  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  kst 
iette^as  htfvfog  iipbraidad  -  bim  kf"^^ 
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ficklene<i5,  \r\  a  iHtcr  to  hU  father 
about  the  beginning  of  1 748,  speaks 
of' him   in  the  following  te nnt : 

**  George  lian  ilns  clay  eiuered  at 
the  writing  school,  and  wants  nothing 
but  application,  to  do  wrll  there,  or 
at  any  other  school.  I  am  spurring 
bim  up  every  day ;  so  that  I  belreve 
he  iooKs  upon  nie  as  his  continual 
tormentor.  His  greatest  unhappineas 
is,  that  he  ts  tond  of  every  new  thing, 

•  and  as  suon  weary  ot  it.  V\ere  K 
possible  to  bring  him  off  this  temper, 
and  to  fix  him  at  any  study,  whicii 
Woui<i  be  to  his  adyaatage,  1  should 
not  tknibt  bis  protkiency  *  1  wish 
when  you  write  >ou  would  talk  to 
him  pretty  warmly  on  this  head  ;  for 
this  \&  his    &iii<ig,     aud    it    must   be 

•  (.orrecteti  in  time,  if  ever  he  make 
any  progress  in  any  point  of  learning; 
6tlkerwise,  he  will  have  a  smattering 
in  erery  thing,  and  in  .reality  know 
Dotfaing.    I    must   own  1  cannot  but 

•  respect  him  on  account  of  his  parts, 
«nd  could  wish  to  see  him  niake  a 
proper  use  of  them.  1  am  sensible 
that  all  his  faults  are  owing  to  his 
natural  temper,  which  has  too  much 
di  spirit  and  vivacity  in  it.  I  iheie- 
fore  believe,  that  harsh  usage  would 
njt  do  with  him,  as  it  might  break 
bis  spirits,  and   make  him  indilferent 

-  «l>out  every  thing :  the  best  way 
would  be,  to  recommend  to  him  for 
his  own  interest  to  leave,  off  painting, 
poetry,  and  nonsense,  which  will  ne^er 
make  him  a  half^renny  richer  or  wiser, 
,VLV\i\  to  apply  hunselt  to  hit  school 
learning  ;  and  when  lie  has  any  vacant 
time,  let  him  employ  it  in  reading 
history,  or  any  other  useful  book, 
wt^ich  may.  be  of  service  to  him 
afterward.  Were, you  to  c\o  this  your- 
self, it  would  have  a  greater  impFes* 
sion  upon  him,  than  any  thing  1 
6)uld  ^ay^  I  should  not  have  said  so 
much,  but  that  I  hud  you  intend  to 
breed  him  a  scholar." 

What  impression  these  fear»  made 
upon  his  lather  is  uncertain.  He 
rcHitinued  to  iniiulgiT  his  passion  for 
poetry,  though  not  with  so  much 
hindrance  to  his  school  duties  as  is 
here  suppo>ed  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
u  letter  to  iiis  father  in  Decembec 
1748,  a  reiy  flattering  testimony  to 
Jbia  proficiency  is  borne  him  b^  hia 
'  .  whothu^expi^enHfshiuisea:  .     , 


*'  I  should  be  glad  to '  know  wba^ 
your  resolution  is  about  George,     hi 
he  has  made  such  progress  in    scfaod 
.learning,   1   hope   you  desi^i  to  com- 
.plete  him  as    a    s«.iioiar.      lodeed    i< 
would   l)e  throwing  away  ail  the  money 
you  have   laid  out  uptMi  hiin  not  i& 
do  it     He  is  a  boy  cf  a   very  pro- 
mising genius    and    £ue    parts ;    and 
as  a  lev  years  more,  at    his    books 
.would  tit  him  for   public    usefaVncss, 
1 .  would   have  you   by  all  means  pat 
him  forward.      It  wih    not    ooly    be 
tdo:ng  him  jtsstice,  but  it  will  be  your 
easiest   way  of  providing  for  htm    in 
the  world.     If  lie  has  his  health,  and 
.his  application  is  in  any    degree  an- 
swerable   to    his    parts,    1    make  ne 
.doubt   but  he   will  one  day  shine  in 
■9l  bookish  profession ;  but  in  any  other 
way  01   life    (his    particular   turn    oC 
.nimd  considered)   titere  is   very  httle 
reason  to  think    he    will    make    aoy 
iigure  at  all.     1  have  a  great- desire, 
J   confess,  that  George  should  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  m 
which  way  it  may  possibly  be  in  my 
power,  it  God  stiall  continue  my  lif^ 
to  be  assistuig    to    him    jiK»re    ways 
than  one." 

.    It  was  at  this  period,  that  bis  des- 
tination for  the  ministry   was    finally 
dfoided.      In    coiise(|uencer    of    this, 
and  of  his  uncie^*  removal  to  Leeds, 
having  been    chosen    pastor    of   the 
Mill  hill  meeting  house  of  that  town, 
it  was    thought    adviseabie,    previous 
to  his  studying  at  one  of  the  bootcii 
universities,  to  remove  him  fbr  some 
Ijoie  tu  a  dissenting  academy  at  Keiu 
ital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rotberam. 
He  .uhs  accordingly  sent    th»tlier    at 
the  latter  enti  of  the  year  U49.     In 
tJiis  situation  he  still  continued  to  in- 
dulge  his  taste  for    poetry  ;    it    waf 
here  ihat  he  com|>oseii  the  greater  part 
or  ills  imitations  ot  An«icreoii ;  they  are 
specimens  of    the    piohcieucy   uhicb 
he  had  made  in  an  ait,  to  which  in  his 
early   youth  he  was  so  much  devoted, 
and  of  the  excellence  to  which  in  all 
probability   he  would   have     aitsiued, 
if  he  had    continued    ti»    indulge    his 
imaginatiion   at    tlie    esipeiise    of    the 
more  serious   and    profound    studies, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged. 
Jf  we  may  judge  from  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  that  he  took  with  him 
to  KcndaJy  among  which   .weie  ,i«a 
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Olitions  of  Euclid,  Grav'eaandes  lu^ 
stUutious,  Sberwiji*»  Tables,  &c.  he 
nu^t  already  have  entered  u|>on  the 
study  of  the  mathematics*  It  is  how- 
ever cerUiii,  that  duiing  his  residence 
here,  iie  pursued  it  witli  great  vigour. 
His  ardour  indeed  io  the  prosecuiioii 
of  his  studies  was  so  great,  as  to 
occasion  considerable  uneasiness  to 
his  Triends,  lest  his  health  should  fail 
a  sacriigce,  and  induced  ihem  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  upon  the  necessity 
of  reiniltlng  in  some  measure  the  se- 
verity of  hii  application,  iheeifect 
of  these  admonitions  was  but  tem- 
porary, for  he  appears  soon  after  to 
bare  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  ill- 
less  by  his  excessive  and  unremitted 
ittention  to  his  books. 

in  \7b\  he  left  Kendal,*  and  re- 
tio^ed  the  same  year  to  Edinburgh, 
^mong  other  recommendatory  letters 
le  had  one  from  his  uncle,  to  princi- 
pal Wishart,  wJiich  was  of .  consider- 
ible  service  to  him,  as  it  introduced 
lira  to  the  pai^ticular  notice  of  that 
;eutleman,  who  was  pleased  to  honour 
lira  during  the  whole  of  his  residence 
bere  with  many  personal  attentions. 
ie  enjoyed   also    the    advantage    of 


*  Piom  the  following  extract  of  ft  letter 
Tirtcn  at  this  time  to  a  fellow  student,  it 

probable  that  be  experienced  no  v«ry 
nportant  benefit  from  bis  residence  here. 

1  \rill  tell  you  of  a  piece  of  practical 
Qowledge  I  bave  lately  gained.  Our 
Kxl  academical  tutor  thougbt  it  not  bis 
Jty  to  instruct  me  in  this  or  in  any  other 
nd  uf  practice,  but,  as  some  recompcnie 
f  the  stuns  be  cot  IVoui  us  filled  our 
■ains  with  a  deal  of  fine  speculative  know- 
i^e,  without  once  showiuj;  the  several 
efui  and  entertaining  purposes,  to  which 
e»e  particular  branches  of  learuing  were 
apted.  We  bave  learnt  plane  tnguoo- 
etry,  and  to  measure  towers  and  C4isti«*t 
%>n  white  paper,  without  kuowiug  that  a 
adrant  existed  but  by  name.  We  have 
irnt  spherical  trigonoineUy,  without  the 
nvenieiice  of  a  globe,  and  wiib  but  a 
nt  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  several 
cles  iu  the  various  positions  of  it. 
e  have  rtsad  philosophy,  without  being 
tired  that  there  was  a  planet  in  the 
i%eus,  unless  our  faith  were  much 
ater  than   our  experience:  and  lastly 

hare  istudied  astronomy,  without  the 
iwled^e  of  one  sur  in  the  Armament. But 
etuan  from  this  digrussion  to  my  subject. 


pursuing    his    niatb<?matkal     studies 
uiMler  the  tuition    uf   ilie    celebrated  . 
Matthew   Stewait.    As  hitherto  prob- 
ably  im  leading  upon   (he;»e  subjects 

■  ■  ■  •    -     ■■  ■     ■  ■  ■      — — . ■■  ■  ir       ,         III— 

PliiasfU  wrtti  itie  v;cu  ot  yom  quauiaijl, 
I  have  iiiatie  oue  of  <*op|icr,  about  jicveu" 
teen  iiichck  raUm^,  which  it*  loiij;  euough 
to  adntit  of  a  degree  of  the  •|uadi  ant  to 
be  (tiTidt.d  into  eight  parts,  thuuj^h  1  have 
yctoividedtt  ouiy  itiio  lour.  To  prove 
the  exuctiiesS  of  It,  1  measured  a  wiuuoW; 
When  my  observation  wanted  not  three 
ii»che«  of  the  truth  in  twenty-five  Iteet. 
Nut  content  with  bioiply  a«iiig  it  tor  tak« 
iiig  aiDtudgK,  1  fixed  to  (4  a  piece  of  cop* 
per  moveable  on  the  centte,  with  two 
bigiitK  upoti  it,  and  tHo  aU>o  on  the  one 
bide  of  theciuadiaut;  by  which  uiean»  {  cuxk 
apply  it  to  bur\eyiii;r,  whei-e  th«  angles 
doii*l  excved  ninety  degrees.  This  um; 
of  it  is  indeed  amusing,  and  yields  an  a- 
graeable  batis^aclioir,  to  be  thus  enabled 
to  lucasMire  inttctreN»ible  heights  and  di^ 
Uaces :  yet  easy  as^  it  it,  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  till  you  first  pointed  it  out  to  me  i 
&C."    . 

Mr.  Walker  was  always  mhch  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  the  mechanic  artu ;  and 
the  manual  occupatioi^s  of  the  leatbe  mhI 
the  chisel  continued  during  the  gieate^tf 
part  of  his  Tile  to  fuinJKh  an  u^ieeable 
occupation  to  his  leisure  h(»urs.  In  tl^in,  ^4 
in  every  thing  to  which  he  applied 
'himself,  he  exh'rbitod  proofs  of  nn com moti 
excellence  :  his  work  was  much  adniin'd 
for  it»  truth  aiKi  acumcy;  bib  filing  was 
so  leuiarkable  that  in  point  of  flatn«^}4S 
it  was  equal  to  grinding,  in  ibe  teclmi'. 
cal  language  of  the  trade  it  was  «vhat  is 
exprchNtd  by  filing  hollow.  He  be  tray  (•d 
aI)M>  considerable  powerh  of  invention  :  be 
Constructed  a  chuck  upon  an  entire  nev 
princ.pk;  bis  ingenuity  was  also  ap. 
parent  in  a  very  cu|ious  machine  tor 
milling  holes  perfectly  peipendiruiar  to 
the  plate,  which  was  but  a  i<cvou(Jary 
invention  lor  the  purpose  of  accouipli!>b« 
ingbis  plan  ot  wheels  and  pioion^  with 
loose  rollers  to  u\oid  Iriction,  a  principle 
which  he  afterwards  applied  to  a  clock 
(hat  ne  constructed  with  his  own  handi*. 
lu  the  latter  part  uf  his  life  he  had  also 
invented  a  very  curious  machine  for  draw, 
ingall  the  conic  sections,  which,  thont^h 
he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  yet  showed  the 
highest  degree  of  inventive  mechanical 
gtnius,  in  combination  with  his  matheaia. 
tical  powers. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  also 
the  excellence  of  Ins  drawini^,  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  versatility  of  bis  tatent, 
lie  bad  early  in  life  been  at  very  cun!ii« 
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Iiadbeeh  W\^  uitder  his  6Kwn  dl- 
reciion,  it  triw  tortunate  for  hliti,  that 
•in  the  further  proscctotion  of  (Ws 
•  ^ience  he  'had  the  afthtance  of  so 
eminent  ^  tittster,  who  wis  remarked 
for  the  pumy  of  his  lasie,  as  well  as 
the  elcganct  of  his  demonstrations 
founded  on  the  cleirand  perspicuous 
'ityle  of  the  antients.  1b  a  letter  to 
'bis  uncle  he  thus  describes  ti»ediffer- 
cut  studies  in  which  he  was  engaged : 

**  MoralitVy  criticism,  and  tiome  of 
the  higher  bnuiehe«  of  mathematics, 
arc  the  public  classes  In  ivliich  I  am 
«nga]ged.  The  second  is  taught  -by 
ihe  professor  of  logic,  who  giVt-s 
lectures  'likewise  on  Longiaiis  and 
•Aristtttle's  pOelics ;  and  how  just  and 
"useful  his  remarks  are  may  easily 
lie  judged  by  the  universal  appii^use 
they  meet  with,  though  wiihoui  any 
ornaments  of  dress  to  set  4iieni  oft. 
An  accj^uaintance  with  some  of  the 
Tules  o(  criticism  is  ocrlatnty,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  since  it  tends 
immediately  to  form  the  taste  in 
treading,  and  guide  the 'jodgi'iterit  be- 
'4ween  ihoic  t\io  equal) v  injudicious 
extremes,  of  ill-naturedly  censuring 
^nd  ridiculously  extolliug  every  thing 
'^e  Wad,  &c." 

In  ajiother  letter  to  a  friend  he 
unbosoms  completely  upon  the  subject 
of  his  present  situation  and  the  state 
of  his  mind;  after  dcjitribing  the 
variety  of  his  occupations^  he  adds, 
•'  Do  not  suppose  that  I  would  image 
myself  to  you  as  a  laborrous  studeiii, 
•^^iio  nittirally  feels  more  delight  in 
teadmg  a  battle  of  Homer,  or  a  crab' 
bed  controversy  in  theology,  than 
when  a  boy  in  striking  a  quoit  or  a 
tennisball.  Nature  has  not  been  so 
indulgent  to  me,    as  to    make    what 


.  derable  expense  and  troobie  in  c«llecittij^ 
ilie  eogravings  of  the  ItaKao  and  other 
artists;  ftome  of  the  mo»t  admired  fipecinKng 
of  tbese  he  afterwarilii  employed  himotslt' 
\n  cupyiag  for  t^is  friend*;  the  extreme 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  traced  was 
Surprising.  There  was  alto  a  Ircedoiii 
atid  boldness  in  bi«  hatches,  which . 
preserved  all  the  spirit  of  the  original.  It 
i$  difficult  to  Apeak  in  mieqiiate  terms  of 
the  excellence  to  which  he  attainerl  in  the 
Turiouti  ohjeeta  to  which  he  direcied  brs 
att<  otion,  withont  appearifig  to  ««e  tl^ 
language  iA   exuggeiattuii. 


is  uHnifmaxy  'so  highly  igreeabte;  m 
however  ^generous  -she  *mtfy  teve  bee^ 
'to  me  'at  my  birth,  either  5h«  bei^ 
-self,  or  4iabfV,  or  pertept  both,  Ib9< 
da^lfed  the  :pres<nt  with  a  mixtoK 
of  indolence; that  'has  bevn>iny  darling 
foible  -siiMe  \  -first  icnew  a  letter.] 
^and  even  in  riper  -yean,  not  evwo  thi 
fear  of  a  'Pod  could  doMi  we  -wrtii 
a  ciafsical  attttior,  when  ilie  tempta- 
tion of  iplay  «nd  drtersien  wllhcom- 
'f>anions  of  >my  own  stamp  irite#inred. 
Smce  the'penod  imleed  wtiea  am* 
ibitioniand  pride  <ould  have  a  proper 
infiueiide  upon  me,  the  spirit  ol  «ma- 
lotion,  th^  desire  of  answering  if  pos* 
^ibie  the  wrarm  expectations  oX  my 
friemk,  and  *what  my  own  arobilisii 
may  have  imaghted,  and  of  snstaiaiag 
-with  some  t^lefable  repute  ^ tile  piU>d<^ 
prO(^S9ion  1  am  designed  (or.  ha«e 
made  irfe  iiidiistrioiisly  fctrivc  to  cuib 
this  passion,  before  my  •  chaneter  in 
life  coukl  draw  its  comptexioa  fmn 
it  ;  'ami  whether  I  bstve  «iiceecde<l 
or  no,  or  whether  1  am  deceived* 
and  necessity  alone  makes  me  vir- 
tuom,  I  know  not?  btit  (tanitj apart) 
1  canndt'but  be  pleated  to  midiHlfa 
how  much  ^isfection  I  con  speni 
my  time  in  the  ^xirstsit  of  phikMopky 
natural  ajid  moral.  To  it  1  have 
sacriticed  all  inferior  sciences,  as  a^ 
musemeikis  more  proper  for  a  settled 
period  of  life,  than  ^an  age  whea  ia^ 
dustry  and  application  must  lay  the 
around  wotk  tot'  the  -whole  of  it. 
Hogarth  (  have  discarded,  indeed  it 
is  some  time  since  he  has  been  out 
of  favour.  But  the  muses  grumble 
hard  at  the  little  respect  I  pay  tbeni, 
and  perhaps  mean  never  to  assist  me 
in  any  composition  for  the  fotnre. 
But  when  1  petition  them,  then  may 
they  deny  me!  For  to  say  the 
truth,  the  flights  and  raptures  of  a 
poetical  intagi nation  are  but  hixuriaot 
branches  in  the  composition  of  a  ser- 
mon, and  rather  teil  than  gi^  s 
lustre  to  the  good  sense  wbicn  may 
attend  it :  for  it  is  not  the  eloquence 
of  words  without  a  meaning,  or  tbe 
smoothness  of  the  periods,  that  coo- 
slit  ute  an  orator,  but  tbe  justness  of 
his  arguments,  the  method  of  arraqgiag 
them,  tlie  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  withal  the  honesty  of  his  owa 
seMHuents,  -ond  fixed  regard  for  trut^ 
wuich  ii»  1th  constant  prompter,    aixi 
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l^es  life  and  irresistible  sfHriuti)  the 
4)ote  harangue." 

Iq  this  lively  description  may  be 
Eittxiji  dMoefnwka  pv^cMfii nance,  of 
iiAW  sentiiiient«  and  kelio^  U>:  wiiich 
kir  siibse(|iien(  clMfxtiter.  and  writings. 

5  KMked  tbrouj^oujt  the  whole  of 
it  a  jttntoftss  of  seaiiiHent,  a^id  an 
iccuncy  «f  styk.  t^t  womIU  clja- 
racteaie  It  as  th&^  production  of  a 
malBrtr  agie.  Though  his  inclinations, 
strtagfy  led*  bhft  to  w^hematical 
|>ur»Hts>  yet  he  did  not.  sutleff  him- 
self to  be  engnoflsi^d  by  them  to  tUe 
DQgiect  af  those  parttfular  studiesy^ 
wtiick  were  vMua^wi  ^^  qualify  hi«i 
for  Ibe  exercise  of  bis  hiiure  pro- 
(nsbn.  in  consequence  of  t;his  he 
lOQn  after  determined  to  sacridce  the 
advantages,  whicfti  this  sUu^Uion  af- 
folded  him,  of  prostecutifig  Utese  in- 
quvMs,  and  to  rewoYe  .  to  Gla^gaw, 
where  he  bad  better  opportunities  of 
cultivating,  vdiat  he  always  regarded 
as  bk  prine  objeet,  tiieology.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  having  at  bis  own  re- 
quest spent  th^  intervening  vacation 
with  bis  uncle  at  I^eds,  that  he 
night  haYO  the  further  aavautage  of 
hii  assistance,  he  eiUered  as  a  stu- 
dent of  this  university  at  the  latter 
ewk  of  1752. 

ITie  chair  of  divinity  was  at  that 
time  filled  by  Dr.  L.eechman,  whose 
learning  and  liberality  did  honour  to 
his  situation.  His  lectures  were  un- 
debased  by  any  tincture  of  bigotry 
or  prejudice ;  there  appeared  in  them 
no  particular  attachment  to  any  sect, 
OCX  espousal  of  any  lavourite  tenets  ; 
it  was  his  primary  object  to  establish 
tl)e  fundamental  truths  ofnatural  aiid 
reveled  religion,  and  thence  to  de- 
duce such  reflections,  as  were  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  the  excellence  and  ne- 
cessity of  those  doctrines,  which  ihey 
enjoined.  It  was  the  ciisiom  of  Mr. 
^Valker,  to  commit  ta  shorthand  the 
beads  of  the  lectures  during  the  de- 
livery, an4  afterward  to  re-compose 
them  with  such  additions  as  his  me- 
mory served  to  supply ;  by  which 
means  be  was  enabled  more  thoroughly 
to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  them,  iuiU  to 
&E  them  in  bis  i^indi 


^oon  after  hir  arrival  he  was  chosen 
a'  member  of  a  club,  that  met  al- 
ternately at  each  others  lodging  for 
the  purpose  of  hterary  discussion. 
Each  individual  in  his  turn  was  Oj?  ^ 
bilged  to  supply  the  subject  of  th^ 
evening,  either  by  the  contribution 
of  an  original  paper,  or  a  translation 
of  some  celebrated  passage  trom  the 
ancients.  I'lie  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  paper  ge- 
nerally occupied  two  or  three  hours* 
Mr.  Walker  was  very  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  he  derived  ivom, 
such  an  histitutionl  The  desire  of 
excellijig  in  these  literary  disputationi^ 
stimulated  the  mind  to  exertion,  a 
spirit  of  emulation  was  excited  in  (he 
compositions  uhich  they  were  required 
to  furnish ;  and  as  they  generailj 
came  prepared  for  the  eveumg*s  en* 
counter  by  a  previous  consideration 
of  the  subject,  it  freauently  happen- 
ed,  that  a  considerable  degree  ol  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  their 
free  and  unreserved  commimication  < 
of  sentiments. 

1  he  period  was  now  appros^ching, 
when  he  was  to  'relin(][uish  the  peace- 
ful studies  of  an  academical  life, 
and  adventure  upon  the  busy  theatre 
of*  the  world.  'Ihe  part  tliat  he  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  was  of  more 
difficulty,  than  what  is  allotted  to  the 
generality  of  its  agiors.  It  required 
an  exemption  fi-om  those  minor  ble- 
mishes and  imperfections,  that  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  in  subordinate 
characters,  but  in  him  would  have 
impaired  tho:.e  excellencies,  that  were 
to  enable  him  to  support  it  wiil\ 
dignity  and  propriety.  He  has  an- 
swered the  tnal  ;  he  has  perlormed 
^  the  part  assigned  him  ;  z\\d  tlirougb 
every  varying  scene  he  has  trodden 
the  sta^e  with  honour  and  applause. 
The  curtain  has  at  length  dropped 
on  him,  and  he  is  seen  no  more  ^ 
the  approbation  or  censure  of  the' 
work!  can  iu>  longer  afiect  him:  we 
may  therefore,  in  conformity  wiU| 
the  maxim  of  an  ancient  sage,  de- 
finitely pronounce  upon  the  part  tliat 
he  has  performed,  we  may  retrace 
his  path  of  life,  and  hold  it  up  tn, 
the  imitation  of  those,  wlio  are  <}e9r> 
tined   to  succeed  him. 
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CABOi. 

THIS  fashion  bad  an  origin  pro- 
phetic of  Its  luiurc  application. 
Cards  wt;rc  bvented  for  the  recreation 
of  a  royal  idiot,  and  if  some  slop  be 
not  mutie  to  their  prugrrss,  tney  will 
inake  idiots  otusall.  i  hey  are  des- 
tructive of  rational  converiation,  and 
Jike  the  forest  laws  of  VN  'u\um  Rufus. 
destroy  the  trjces  of  ciilrurp.  and  bid 
fair  to  depopulate  tne  regions  of   mind. 

GBOTIUS,  AND  TILFNUS 

The  learned  and  virtuous  tutor  of  Tu- 
rehue,  was  a  Protestant  from  conviciion, 
and  from  study  ol  the  bcripiures  ;  con! 
bequently  did  not  pin  iiis  faith  on  any 
man^s  sleeve.  Grotius  was  tlie  same. 
The  French  attorney  general  said  of 
them  one  day,  '*  I  cannot  think  where 
those  men  will  find  a  grave,  fori  hey 
are  aeitiier  Lutherans  nor  Calvinist»," 

KEUGIOUS  DISPUTES. 

The    violent  disputes    bt-tween  the 
Gomarists  and  Armenians,  ttiat  broke 
oiit  in  Holland   in   1609*  ended  in    a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
former    at    the  synod  of    Drodrecht. 
While  the  sword  hung  over  their  he.  <Ar 
it^  was  tyranny  and  persecution  tliat 
wielded  it:   but  when  they  got  it  into 
their  own   hands,  it  was  divine  justice 
that  caus<;d  it.  to  iail  on    their   anta- 
goukjts. '  Barueveldt,  the  grand  pension- 
ary,  felt  this;  whose  he^,  DiocJati  of 
Geneva  observed,    was    carried  away 
b^  the  canotis  ol  the  synod  of  Uoit. 
Even  at  bedan  Tileims  was  disturbed 
by  them.    The  duke  of  Bouillon  teamed 
him  very  much  on   this  point.     \Vh  n 
the  tolerant  divine  remonstrated  on  his 
pot  allowing  him  quietly  to  hold  prin- 
ciples, whichhe  himself  once  approved, 
the  duke ;ini$wered,    that  he  liad  ciiang- 
«d    his  re\igiooat  the  request  of  the 
liirtg  of  England,  .James  I,   w.lhwhoin 
hje  wislied  to  be  on  good  terms.    ']  o 
this  Tilenvs  replied,  that  kings  had  no 
influence    over    his   conscience;  and 
that  lie  should    liye   and  die  an  Ar- 
pieniao,  to    be  oq    goo4  term*    wiUi 
God. 

-     A  P^0TE5TA»T  PQPE, 

Du  Perron  was  the  firn  Catl^olic, 
who  wrote  a  cpntroversial  v^ork  on  re- 
^'-'-^io  French,  a  practice  betor^hio) 


so  peculiar  to  the  Hogoenots,  Chat  it 
wa^  constdef  ed  a  nmurk  ot  lieresy.  Hit 
zeal  against  the  Protestants,  and  is  par- 
ticular his  ciMiference  with  du  Plessis 
Mornay,  who  was  comntooly  calkd 
tiie  pope  of  the  Huguenots,  inadeiiis 
fortune.  Henry  IV  alluding  to  this 
conference,  said  to  Sully,  vrbo  was  a 
Protes'ant,  •*  Yomr  pope  has  b«tii 
completely  ranquishect.''  •*  Sire,"  an- 
swered the  duke,  "  you  calKhtm  pope 
in  jest,  but,  as  a  proof  of  his  being 
pope  in  earnest,  depend  upon  it  lie 
will  make  a  cardinal  ot  abbe  da  Perron.' 
In  fact,  the  conference  with  du  PICRii 
procured  du  Perron  a  cardinal's  htt. 
in  the  same  manner  Dr.  Priestlry 
is  said  to  have  made  Horsley  a  bttbop, 
while  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  are 
surmised  also  to  have  owed  their  pro* 
motion  to  writing  against  him. 

CUYMOND   DE  LA  TOUCHK. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  parent  to  en- 
courage a  son  in  the  pursuit  of  poetry. 
This  )  oung  man,  when  at  Paris  finish- 
ing his  studies,  composed  a  tragedy. 
H  IS  father,  who  was  tiR  king's  attorney 
at  Chateaur^ux,  being  iofornied  of  it, 
wrote  him  word,  that,  if  his  play  were 
received  at  tlie  theatre,  he  might  re- 
main at  Paris,  and  he  would  alk>w 
him  sixty  guineas  a  j^ear;  if  not,  be 
must  return  home  immediately,  to 
marry  and  settle  in  the  coiintry.  iJis 
piay'was  brought  out;  at  the  sound 
ot  the  tirst  music  the  young  poet  was 
with  difiiQulty  kept  from  tainting, 
^fter  the  pla.Y  had  passed  its  ordeal, 
it  was  applauded  with*  vehemeoce,  and 
the  author  was  more  loudly  called  for, 
than  even  Voltaire  ever  was.  He  was 
the  lirst  writer,  that  appeared  on  the 
stage  sU^er  the  representation  of  his 
piece.  His  emotion  may  better  be 
conceivecl  than  expressed;  and  after 
he  withdrew  he  fainted  on  the  stairs 
leading  from  the  stage  to  the  greea- 
room. 

KCNRY  I.  OF  MONTMORbNCf* 

The  marshal  duke  of  Aiontmoreoci 
being  taken  in  arms  against  bis  iipg 
at  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary,  wai 
beheaded  at  Toulouse;  the  impla- 
cable Richelieu  refusing  his  pardco  to 
the    wljpjc  nobility   of  France,  vkv 
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^manded  it  oo  their  knees.  Wheo 
GuiUut,  who  was  examinee)  as  a  wit- 
icss  against  him,  was  askecl,  wbetber 
he  knew  (be  marshal  in  the  battle; 
he  answered,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes^ 
*'Tbe  lire,  blood,  and  smoke  that 
covered  him,  prevented  me  at  first 
from  distinguishing  him;  but  when 
1  saw  a  man,  who,  after  having  broken 
six  of  our  ranks,  was  slaughtering  the 
soldiers  in  the  seventh,  1  judged  it 
couki  be  no  one  but  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci ;  I  did  not  know  it  cer- 
tainly, till  1  saw  hhn  lying  on  the 
ground  under  his  hone  that  was  slain." 
His  tomb  is  still  at  Moulines.  The 
revolutionists  were  about  to  destroy 
it,  when  a  voice  was  heard,  crying: 
'*  What !  are  you  going  to  destroy  the 
tomb  of  a  patriot,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  despotism?" 


FATE  OF   A  COMEDY. 

Colin  de  Harleville,  a  little  before 
his  dea*h,  wro(«  a  comedy,  entitled 
Brothers'  Quarrels,  which  the  manager 
to  whom  he  offered  it,  relumed  with  sud^ 
animadversions,  that  the  author  otdef-f 
ed  his  servant  to  throw  it  into  the 
hre.  The  girl  however,  thinking  she 
might  as  well  hiake  a  penny  of  it.  if 
her  master  could  not,  sold  it  for  waste 
paper.  .  After  it  was  thus  condemned 
to  enwrap  cheese  and  bacon,  the  fir»t 
leaf  luckily  met  the  eyes  of  a  person, 
who  knew  the  handwriting  of  tlie 
deceased.  He  repaired  to  the  cheese- 
monger's, saved .  the  whole  from  Uk 
fate  thai  threatened  it,  and  otfered  H  to^ 
another  manager,  who  judged  of  it  leHs 
severely,  brought  it  out,  and  it  had  a 
great  run. 


OHIGINAL  POETRY. 


To  tke  Proprkiort  qfthe  Belfast  Magazine. 

The  followitig  poetical  addresses 
to  Pkiskin  and  Fair- bead,  we«e  wnU 
ten  by  Hampfary  Davy,  ProfesMr  of 
Cbetaistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  during,  or  after  his  vi«it  to  this 
country.  They  bad  got  iuto  circuUtioo 
in  manuscript,  aiKJ  thinking,  as  well  from 
tbcir  excellence,  as  their,  being  descrip« 
tiv<;  of  local  scenery  in  this  country,  they 
would  be  accepiablf  to  many  readers  of 
four  magazine,  I  had  an  application 
nade  through  the  medium  of  a  iriend  in 
tondon  to  the  author  ibr  liberty  to  pub- 
iib  tbeov  in  it,  to  which  request  he  o- 
^'^ingly  consented.  K. 

TO  FAIR  HEAD 

IN  TBI  COUlf  TT  AJfTtlM. 

^AIR  are  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  and 

fair 
Tbe  mimic  excellence,  with  which  genius 

cloathes 
The  tints  that  waken  into  perfect  life  { 
!>eligbtfii1  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
Vbich  from  the   mind  creatit'e  can  pro- 
duce 
The  beautiful,  decorous  or  sublime  ; 
^hese  lacnltiek  are  glorious,  but  tbcy  tre 
^  dreams,  or  temblancek,  remote  uod 

faint 
^f  the  eternal  and  my  itterious  power 
'Vhicb  lives,  and  moves  unaltered  5  uf  that 

power 
rom  whom  1  be  great  realities  arise,  ^ 
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Which  form  the  life  of  nature,   and  the 

change. 
And  endless  lootion  of  all  natural  things  1 
A  power  most  amply  frtt,  and  best  coo. 

^         ceived 
In^hat  tumultuous  pasftion  of  the  soul, 
When  new  Bcnsations  from  tbe  ooiwai4 

world 
Impress  themselves  in  rapture  i 

Such  of  late 
Have  often  visited  my  changeful  mind. 
Amidst    tbe    awful  rocks   and  stormy- 

f  botes 
Of  Northern  Krin— -and  have  kindly  left 
A  lovely  vision,  which  will  never  di«*j 
Jleuce  in  tbe  buyy  stirrings  of  the  u'orld 
And  in  tbe  weariness  ol  active  life  ' 

Ofi  shall  I  image,  in  their  vividness. 
The  lofty  promontury,  and  the  cliff, 
And  the  wide  eceau,  aud  tlie  moving  air 
Raising  tbe  wavt». 

But  chiefly  thee,  Fairbead, 
Unrivalled  in  thy  torm  and  majesty. 
Fur  on  thy  mighty  summit  1  have  walked 
lu  the  bright  suij»hine,  whilst  beneath  my 

feet 
Tbe  clouds  have  rolled  in  ^]^ndou^,  bid. 

iv%  now 
As  if  relncianlJy,  whilst  full  in  view 
Tbe  blue  tide  wtldly  fulled,  skitUd  with 

foam, 
And  boundtrU  by  the   greeu    and  smiUnf 

laud, 
The  duo  pule  mountain,  and  the  purpU 

^Jty  ; 
Stnpendons  ci.ffs,  ibegtb^ch  ^ot  tfnknowa 

veiiTs 
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Long  b^vc  'tft«  b*il1<<W»  bf  at  thee*  long  the 

flCMKi 

iix^^h  <fzf  t»ry'pilUr»d  roclw,  ert  iHe  a- 

dorti'd         ' 
Tby  broken  !iurfo€e»  pre  the  yeliaw  mov  ^ 
U»a   liniea    the*,  oi    t^«?    «irfi   Uew    ol 

Hffir«n 
Cro\v«M.thee  with  verdure,  or  vjieeoglei  j 
J       made 

Tby  cavej  tbeirairy 

So  ill  after  time 
Long  fihaltthou  rest  unalter«d  »mid«t  the 
'        '-'    wreck 

Of  an  tbemiifhtinpssofbunMn  work*. 
For  not  the  lisjhiniug,  nor  the  wbirtwind»« 

force. 
Nor  all  tbe  waves  of  ooea*  fhall  jirevail 
A»(»inatthy  gimUt    atrengtli,    And    tboM 

Shalt  Ktand 
^J\\\  ^b^tpluiighty  voice  which  bade  thee 

rise 
Shall  bid  thee  fall. 


With  fiiore  than  taortol  attribulAs  esdow-^ 

ed; 
Whose  roifhty   feet,   dashc*    back    the 

foamy  »ca,  ...  ^j 

Y^hoiie  wi^chty  wm  iipw»r'4  *b«  piUa^4 

rocks, 
4jid  fined  the  everlastiajj  boundary 
Kfi  ^iu»¥  lovely  Isle. 


TO  PLEISKIN  ; 
The  billows  break  around  thee,  and  thy 

tints 
Enrirh  the  bnsom  of  the  Ocean-wave  ; 
Wild  is  thy  broken  outline,   where    the 

x^urre 
Of  varied  hcautv,and  tbejibru^  snMime, 
l9i|»reiis  a  minprred  feeling.  The  wild  iitorm 
TM^  whitentthy  foundations  troiiMesfot 
E*en  with  its  liglitest  spray*,  its  top-mpst 

crajr. 
fi^ch  i»  thy  loftiness,  thy  Giant  form 
Supreme;  thy  majesty  ;  yetsliH  enhanc»d 
By  wondrous  aelnblauce^  closely  allied 
To  perfect  art ;  displaying  such  design 
As  Kindled  in  the  pcreat  cieative  mind 
Of-  him  whoj^e  genius  warm  in  life  and 

p(>%ver, 
Fforo  all  the  elements  that  nature  jrave,    ' 
Of  grand  or  iCvely,  with  the  nicest  skill 
SpleotivcthoHe  that  blend  in  harmony. 
Ami  t9\^i^6  as  if  by  ihe  mnsicianN  art, 
The  gothic  pile,  magnificent  and  cba^4e 
In  aiiy  lighlnejis  yet  unrival'd  strength, 
Ji^^auioos  in  parts,  majestic  as  a  whole. 
t>leisKin  !  the  fancy  wakens  as  the  seuse 
Olo^ws  at  thV  ooble  features,  and  the  mind 
Is  carried  back  to  those  r^rmoter  timt;a, 
\f  ben  supt-jstitioniraajrcd  in  hii  power 
*The  Paiiish  King,  with  more  than  mortal 

strcncth, 

♦  The  author  b  mistaken  hi  calRne  th*  per- 
son, to  whom  thb  ftbled  exploit  i«  attributed,  the 
Damthting.  The  prctenrions  of  the  renowned. 
Finnl  to  thU  honour  are  undisputed  In  Imamt 
riTCTT  pcoBiiit,  there,  knowing  that  the  giant 
Fin  M'CuraM.  «"  M*Cool  (the  commoa  name  of 
Tisgsl)  erected  '  the  rtupendoua  febrick  here  al- 
ludM  to  ;  sod  that  Fin  MCool  was  an  Irbh  gfauit, 
we  hope  the  mrthor  wUl  not  deny,  or  at  least  thst 
lie  ^  not  be  «o  \va^n^A<^\  ->*  to  dbpufce  the 
fact  with  the  peasants  albieaid. 


.  ODETOlp^ENESS. 

GrODDBSS  of  Ease,  leate  father's  kriftt. 

Obsequious  to  the  Muse  and  me, 
F<or  ooiee  endure  .the  pam  to  think» 
'  Oh  »weet  insenftbility  i. 

Sister  of  Ea;<e  and  Indolence, 

Thou  M  n"«e,  bring  numbers  soft  and  slow. 

Elaborately  void  of  sen^fe, 
And  sweetly  iboughtles*  let  tbeai  to*- 

Beneatb  some  ozier's  dui^ky  shade. 
There  let  me  sleep  away  dull  hours, 

j^nd  underneath  let  Flora  spread, 
A  sopha  of  her  sweetest  flower*. 

W  Wis*  Ptjil^mel  her  aotes  shall  brealh 
Forth  from  the  neighbouring  pine. 

And  DiHrmors  from  the  stream  beneath 
Shall  flow  in  uuisoo  with  thine. 

For  thee,  O  Idleness,  the  woes 

Of  li^  we  patieofly  cndMre, 
Thou  an. the  sumrce  whepce  labour  ^fimt. 

We  hlmi  M>e?»  ba^  \»  mak*  ibcc  sure. 

For  who'd  fendnre  War's  storm  and  Wart, 
•   Or  the  hoarse  thondei-ing  of  the  sea. 
But  to  be  idle  at  tbe  last. 

And  find  a  pleasing  end  I ir thee.        A. 


AN   ELECr. 

In  thes^  fair  climes  where  8uniiB#r's  gea- 

tie  RaUs, 
Shake  sweetest   odours  fnm>  tj^ir  dewy 

plumes. 
Silent  I  ramble  thro»  the  lonely  vales 
When  pen.si\e  evening  brings  h«f  twilight 

glooms. 

Where'er  I  toin,  1  gaze  with  mute  Mir- 

pri»e. 
Here  careless  nature  sports  mtvery  psrt, 
Unzooes  her  beauties  co  ad  taking  eyes, 
AndtVitb  new  transport  thrills  Ih*  iuMtiatt 

heart. 

Here  silver  streamlets  glitter  tbrs*  tbt 

grove. 
And  softly  murmur  as  they  poor  along  j 
From  tree  to  tree  the  fieatbercd  songften 

rove. 
And  the  sweet  woodlark  thrills  her,  eve- 

oibg  song. 
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Bit  c*N  the  www  ^    Nature's  beftutte<     Fur 

piease 
The  eye  whtie  tears  to  loug  are  wool  to 

Or  caa  the  n  ildest*  tweetent    wood-nolet 

ease, 
The  heart  that  bleeds  H'itb  lang-rediein- 

ber'd  woe  > 
They  cannot  heal:  yel  they  can  charoi 

awhile, 
indjrive  the  care.worn  heart  a  sJiort  relief. 
We  jcazc,  we  listen,  we  cunM^iit  to  «iiiile, 
For  feeliug  bosoms  taiUe  a  joy  iu  grief. 
/ei»!  there  a|i»  momenn  dear  to   feeling 

minds, 
iVbeu  Memory  bids  tbe  tide  of  rapture 

flow 
Sreatfiiog  their  whispered  fancies  fo  the 

winds, 
fhey  vmile  in  sorrow  and  rejoice  in  «^oe. 

Sy'o  I,  ii'bo  absent  fit>m  my  native  plains 
Vm  dooniM  furlurii  o'er  distant  lands  to 


•Ug,    when 


opellM  by  fate  to  cross  the  trackless 

main, 
Lod  oeek  of  siranzers  an  uncertain  home, 
m  not  onhlenr  ;    for  fancy  stiH  supj.lies, 
ume  s^%eet  relief  to  soothe   mjr   bosom's 

woe, 
od  whilst  I  wipe  the  teardrops  from  mine 

eyes 
l|&lf  betieve  that  His  for  joy  they  flow. 

•(  membraace  slicws  those  hours  for  ever 
fled, 

^ben  youthful  hope  hnproved  each  dis- 
tant view, 

otwin'd  her  choicest  garland  round  my 
head, 

nd  siriiled  on  all  ibat  busy  Fancy  drew. 

er  majto  smiles  overcame  my  untried . 
eyes, 

^r  sweetly   warbled   strains  entranced 
my  ear, 

erddious  Trend !   she  gare  tee  ceactless 
sijzhs 

nd  for  my  only  solace,  gave  a  tear. 

HlNtV. 

LORD  KLLESMERE.* 
OUND  thv   horn  my  bofnny  boy  Wue, 
iSouiid  it  mt- How  and  clear, 
le  morning  breaks  and  Wet  is  the  dew, 
And  IMl  lip  and  hunt  the  deer. 
Oh !   do  not,  do  not,"  ciies  £Ieanor  fair 
Tne  wife  of  the  lord  Klle«m«re, 
Oh  do  not  my  lore  for  I  cannot  bear, 
That  thou  sbouJd'St  hunt  the  deer» 

»Tbb  <Ht<le  poem  was  written  after  fpadlng 
netentfanentai  poetry  to  show  how  etrily  the  af- 
utlon  offlentrnieatalltyaiidluiinoothlangaage 
ykefa^AiitMaadrkliaitad  •     ' 


have    read  that  the 
w»rely  pressed, 
•And  struck  with  the  hunter's  sfvear. 
Heave:*  piteous  groaus  ftum  bis  auxiuQS     * 
breast. 
And  rolLs  down  (he  big  round  tear. 

Then  promise  me,  love,  that  you  won't 
oppretts. 
So  forlorn  and  so  timid  a  foe— — 
Poor  thing,  abandoned  by  friends  in  dis- 
irens. 
Would  you  aggravate  bis  woe  \  ** 

*  **  I  will  not,  my  treasure,  t^e  stag  pursue,,. 
Thou  pattern  of  pity  so  rare ; 
B^it  sound  my  horn  my  bonny  iwy  blue,  • 
Fur  ril  up  and  hunt  the  Hare.*' 

'*  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not,*'  cries  Eleanor  fair,   . 

The  wife  ol  the  lord  Ellesmere. 
••  But  list  to  the  tale  of  a  hunted  hare—* 

•Twill  beguile  thee,  Iotp,  of  a  tear." 

Oiie  day  as  I  sat  by  the  river's  brink 

A  hare  ran  panAin<g  by. 
She  stopped,  «he   trembled,  she  tried  X»  - 
drink— 

While  she  listened  the  hunters'  cry; 

The    hunters  aftproacbed,  and  the  dogs 
were  nigh, 

Tli^  poor  hare  with  terror  oppress'd, 
Upturnt-d  her  dim  imptoringeye— 

1  snatched  her  up  iu  my  breast— 

And   I   bore  her.  away  from  tbe  dogs  so 
fell. 
And  tbe  dogs  were  at  fadlt  till  eve^ 
And  I  heard  you  stoim,  but  1  knew  full 
well 
That  my  love  would  his  Ellen  forgitc. 

And  I  soothed  her,  aifd  fed  her,  and  roadf 
her  a  bed, 
And  she's  gnMVo  so  tameand  so'free. 
That  she  onnes  and  eaU  from  my  band 
the  bread. 
Come  puss,  let  your  ma^er  see. 

Poor  Puss!  he  will  not  hurt  thee  now. 

He  will  not  for  Rllen*ssakc — 
Thou  sbult  never  be  hurt,  1  have  made  a 
vow^ 

And  tbat  vow  my  love  will  notb|-«a1c« 

"  No  !  by  my  soul,**  cried  Ellesmere, 
And  he  kissed  her  cheek  so  fair. 

And  be  dropped  on   thai  cheek  a  gentia 
tear. 
And  be  patted  the  bunted  hare." 

••Then  sodrid  thy  born  my  bonny  boy  blur, 
Agaiost.tbe  fox  and  the  wolf  prepare^ 

For  thy  sake  I  never  again  will  pursue 
Tby  ^Toritea  the  daerand  xism  bArs.V..  .. 

uigitizea  oy  x-j  v.^^^'^iv^ 
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STAVZAS, 

mS  A  MOfT  IMTtLLIOBJIT  YOUMO  LADT« 

Written  at  th^  request  qf  afrhruL 
J) EAR  Winning  I  since  you  80  desire, 
That  I  once  more  should  tune  the  lyre. 

Of  lute  uptMiiM  AO  ioug; 
Thy  own  Melinda's  praise  Til  tell, 
And  with  her  bricht  perfectionn  «\vell 

The  meaibiireior  oiy  »ong« 
With  Joy  IMl  stil)  recall  that  night. 
When  first  the  met  my  eager  sight, 

)  thought  not  then  to  Qnd, 
Though  high  1|er  worth  you  had  pourtray'd, 
So  brfgbt,  uuparallelM  a  malt), 

'    .     In  mantle I's  and  in  mind  I 
Her  looVf  my  first  attentioo  caujjht, 
They  $hew»d  a  mind  correct  in  thought, 
^Good  natur'd,  ffee,  and  warm, 
And  whetk  she  spoke,  the  pjcusin^  tone, 
Madeeveiry  listening  ear  her  own, 
"*  And  we  enjoy'd  the  charm. 

Each  sentence  seemed  to  Oow  tnK«ought, 
Aim!  flow'd,  with  bright  ideas  fruught, 

In  elegance  array *d  ; — 
Their  stores  the  intellectual  band, 
Pbedient  brought  at  her  cnromand, 

An4  la^ish*d  on  tbe  maid  I 
What  signifies  the  boasted  she^, 
That  jnaLes  the  haughty  beauty  glow. 

If  empty  be  tbe  mind  ! 
I^t  such  in  gsudy  splendor  roll^ 
Mttlinda  boasts  the  charms  of  houl, 

A  lid  leaves  theui  f^r  behind! 
In  vain,  qf^y  friend,  to  eyp«  like  thine, 
C^ti  all  their  us|e)e»s  gilding  shine. 

You  love  the  bktter  part ; 
The  maid  wt^o  bus  a  ^ste  relin*d, 
7'iie  maid  \yho  has  Melinda's  mind, 

A  )one  can  touch  your  heart, 
M*Erim. 
Larnt,  Aug.  \5,\S\Q, 


^M^ERT, 

Qr  Ike  Comf>assidna/e  ikAool'boy, 

IBs  hetTt,  estrsijg^  from  cnid  wort,  ifoald  bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing.       BEATTIE* 

*'  You  will  MO*  entice  me  along," 
Said  Lambert,  Compassion's  sweet  child  ; 
To  play- mates  who  passM  in  a  throng 
To  plunder  a  ne.-<tou  the  wild. 
f*  I  pust  from'^tuch  pastime  refrain; 
My  mo*her,  whoblis's  liow  rtceivc*, 
Forbade  pe  to  sport  witW  the  pain 
Pfany  one  creature  that  lir^s. 

«•  The  miCrahle  bird,"  she  would  say, 
•'  That  >4lruops  o»t'r  her  desolate  nest,  ' 
3harc4  gtief  great  as  mine, on  theday 
^'lufcii  bad  BiCD  your  bix>tbeFs  ii||presft'd  ; 


The  coek  that  for  caroage  they  heel,        I 
The  bull  that  ihey  bait  with  their  hoQikds, 
Oan  pain  e'en  as  sensibly  feel 
As  themselves  when  they  ttrire   sod  get 

wounds. 

When  pantintt   and  smoakinfr,  the  steed 
Mid    mire,    foam*  and    gore  scours  tbe 

pisin. 
Who  bnt  aojrns  that  so  noble  a  breed 
By  bjise  man  was  tamM  to  the  rein  ? 
When  the    carter's   club    beaU   tilt  br 

groan, 
JThe  dumb  drudge  that  sinks  on  the  road. 
Who  hot  hopes,  that  on    Barb'ry's  coa*l 

thrown. 
Some  savage  that  clowo  may  o^erloftd  ^ 

If  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground 

Uini^iticed  by  pitying  Heav'n  ; 

And  a  stupid  ass  speech  strangely  found. 

By  a  hypocrite  cruelly  driv'n  ; 

What  di overs  who  harmless  herds  starre. 

What  butchers,  who  torture  protract. 

Shock  Heaven's   kind   eye^f-wberc  they 

swerve- 
Ne'er  share  in  a  similar  act."— - 

«•  Though  sots  in  our  kind-hearted  We" 
To  my  sire,  t^aid  our  teacher  this  morn 
** Defend  each  old  cua»tom  thotrgb  vile, 
And  name  Pagan  ? irtues  with  scorn  ; 
By  Pyih'tg*rat,  the  mild  Grecian  guide. 
And  the  Bramin  of  India  tht-y're  sbaiued, 
Such  saints  would  with  famine  have  died 
Eve  they^d  have  one  animal  inaiin'd.*' 

Thro'  life  to  remembrance  I'll  bring 
The«e  sentiments  tender  and  just ; 
Nor  from'  insect  qf  lir  pipck  a  wiog^ 
Nor  trample  the  reptile  of  dnst. 
•♦  Nor  we,^'  cried  the  gnmpe,  who   wit^ 

shame 
And  joy,  niix'd  a  smile  with  a  bfasb— 
4  linnet  with  that  homeward  came, 
^ut  they  turned  from  her  sweet  scented 

bush.  J.p. 

Bo fljf carry, 

AN  EVENING  PIECE. 

BeUINI^  an  envious  cloud  iIm  son  de- 
clines. 
Bis  pelting   ray  the  mountain  top  il-i 
himeSf 
Slpwly  the  cotpireof  tbe  day  resl|tns, 
And  ni^ht  encroaching,  her  dark  reigs 
resumes. 

4  hazy  mist    enshrouds  the  inomitaijv^s 
head* 
And  slow  descending  spreads  along  the 
plain  ; 
The  Western  jky  is  tiog'd  with  streaks  af 
red. 
The  vivid  glow's refiecled  on  U^shiu*  i 

uigitizea  oy  x-j  K^JK^pc  i\^ 
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The  toeae  it  pminted  on  tbe  water's  fare, 
There  otb«r  bills,  anotker  slcy  itieeu. 
The  liquid  lustre  of  the  moon  1  trace^ 
Which   tinges    soft    the  ocean's  sil^y 
greeu. 
The  white  sailM  ships  are  scattered  o'er 
the  deep, 
The  little  paiuttd  boats  are  spread  ar 
round. 
Silence  and   night  ^o  o'er  the  taudscape 
creep. 
And  scarctf  a  breath  dlstorbs  the  calm 
profound. 
Plantations  thick  are  seen  across  the  bay. 
White  villas  gaily  interspersM  betu'een. 
The  contrast  all  the  beauties  doe?  display. 
The  rugged  Cave-Uill  tcrmiuates  the 
sdene.  I.. 

A   HYMN  TO  GRATITUDE  ; 

IT  THE  LATB  ALBXANDSa  HALIDAY,  M.D. 

WrUien  in  a  bad  tlate  qf  heaUh,  whkh  voof 
expected  by  kimteff,  and  hUfriendt^  to  itr^ 
minaUfutaUjf* 
My  God,  Creator,  Father,  Friend, 
Thou  great  ineffable,  to  thee  1  bend. 
With  a  derotioo,  warm,  sincere; 
Toaeh*d  by  a  holy  rapturous  flame, 
1  call  upon  thy  blessed  name, 

0  hear  me,  bearer  thou  of  prayer  ! 
Thy  hand,  that  formed  me  in  the  womb. 
Conducts  me  gently  to  the  tomb. 
Through  thorns ;  yet  rows  strew  the  way, 

1  calmly  look  tbro«igh  death's  dark  vale, 
Nor<Arn  thy  guiding  hand  shall  fail. 
But  lead  me  through,  to  endless  day. 
When  weak  and  helpless  at  my  birth, 

1  was  not  left  alone  on  earth. 
But  nurtured  by  maternal  care  ; 
A  father,  next,  my  rising  youth, 
l^senred  from  vice,  and  filled  with  truth, 
Ttiemind,  be  thought,  expanding  fair, 
"What  the'  my  sun's  twelfth  yearly  round. 
Yet  incompleti',  nQm<»*€  the  sound 
Was  heard  of  bis  instructive  voice  ; 
1  wept,  yet  not  as  without  hope. 
Thou,  Qnd,  wert  still  my  stay  and  prop; 
Thij)  made  my  wounded  heart  rt  joice. 
Nor  then  of  near  protection  reft. 
The  mourning  mother  yet  wa^  left ; 
From  nature--by  experience,  wis*-. 
Food  to  approve,  yei  Arm  to  chido. 
And  keep  me  in  the  path  she  tried. 
Which  reacheth  onward  to  the  skies. 
A  sister  too,  afflicted  maid, 
'  Yet  happy  through  Religion's  aid, 
Taught  me  to  raise  to  Heaven  mv  eye ; 
Too  long  she  taught  me  how  to  bear 
Sickness  that  wastes,  and  painswhichtqsr, 
J99  soon  jh«  taught  me  how  to  die* 


*And  one  mild  friend  of  human  kind, 
Bless'd  with  pure  elegance  of  mind. 
Led  me  o'er  fields  of  classic  lore  j 
^Another  poured  the  Moral  lay; 
1a  third  ihe  bla^c  of  Freedom's  day, 
which  dawn'don  my  young  breast  before, 
Launched  on'the  world's  wid^  rolling  wave. 
On  high  a  pole  star  shone  to  save  ; 
Virtue's  j^xed  residience,    and    beaming 

hrigbt ', 
Young  eager  Hope  onfarf^  each  sail. 
Attention  watched  the  tide  and  gale,     • 
My  trust  in  thee  by  day  and  night. 
Or  if  Sedttctioi^'asircn  song, 
E'er  led  me  deyioosly  among 
The    selves  th^it  lijrk  roupd  p|eawr«'f 

realm. 
From  thee  descending  quick.  Remorse, 
R(*used  Wisdom  lo  reMim(S  her  conr»e. 
And  seized,  with  steady  hand,  the  helm^ 
Grave  Science  frowi^ed  not  when  I  wooed. 
Nor  with  averted  forehead  stood. 
The  Gsnius  of  those  fiperjeys. 
Which  thou  hast  placed  in  ^ancy*s  train, 
Who  the  sad  family  of  pain, 
Bnchantress  bland,  to  please  ^employs. 
High  those  delights,  but  thou  tff  jiigbcr,     . 
Bid'st  human  nature  toaspiinB, 
When  breathing  in  the  heart  a  wose 
Of  what  is  goo<l,  and  fait  and  true. 
You  wing,  while  it  doth  these  pursue. 
Its  pantings,  with  benevolence. 
Hence  if  through  thee,  I  raised   to  bealti| 
The  sick,  or  shared  my  litile  wealth 
With  those  whom  p4*nury  distrest'd. 
Or  sooth'd  the  soul  that  inly  mouro'd. 
With  gratitude  my  spirit  burn'd. 
For  then  I  felt  supremely  blesh'd. 
The  stores  that  swell  the  port  of  pride. 
To  me  thy  bounty  bath  denied  i 
Far  better  boons  that  bounty  senty 
Where  can  ambition,  avarice  find. 
To  plant  their  thorns,  when  fill'd  the  mind 
With  iodependenoe  and  content ^ 

My  friends  have  fallen,  on  every  side; 
And  graves,  those  dear  connections  hide. 
Who  fenced  and  smoothed  my  nuon  tide 

path; 
Yet  blessed  b«*  thy  holy  will. 
Whether  it  comes  to  spare  or  kill. 
In  pi/y  j  stranger  thou  to  wrath. 

Soon,  soon  s)>alt  I  the  train  belov'd, 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  remtivM, 
la  the  dark  houae  of  silence  join  ; 
Guides  of  my  youth  1  yoii  wart  me  there. 
And,  pardon,  God,  this  goshtng  tear, 
I  weep,  yet  hope  I  don't  repine. 


•Rcv.Thsmas  Drennan.   fProftfsqr  llalchflnn. 
|WIUIamBnKs,«sq. 
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Await  me— what  th^'se  nvirtftl  %\im\» 
M'h'-ii  (otisfsdIiuiD  eirih-entangMi»«  toila, 
Thuir  8]iihu   rao^cJ    through   bouiidieM 

air, 
Smi!iiig  ihev  point  to  yond^'r  spheres; 
J^khale,  wiib  iadi<iii«'e  initd>  uiy  Uar« 
And  bid  Die  fv)i  luy  ilight  pit^paie. 
<>  could  I,  gracioas  God,  btfore 
1  %Of  to  b '  Oil  earth  no  moie, 
Ihc  pubiu-  hdppme»s  inipruve, 
Cotild  I  the  ^clfitb  wretch  disarm, 
l>f  faction'^  impiou*  rage,  and  warm 
Kach  boiiom  wub  iu  couairy*s  love  ! 
Proud  wish,  y^i  ahoald  (O  God,  beftiend 
This  bamblcr  prayer)  yet  idiouid  1  lend    - 
^me  aid  to  each  endangered  rhcht 
Whifh  thy  own  charter  gives  to  man. 
For  only  thc*«  and  conscience  can 
Kdge  th«davk  ckHids  of  woe  with  light. 
Or  should  I  9ee,  \n  some  blessM  hour, 
Pruu'd  the  wdd  8bo6tii  of'  reiral  power ; 
^r  the  priests  worse  dominion  cease, 
Kxultingly,  like  him  of  old. 
Who  saw  the  blettsing  long  foretold, 
I'd  cry,  DI8M j:is  mr,  God,  in  peace. 

We  feel  sincere  plcasur«  in  presenting 
to  -the  piibfic,  (  a  public  itiore  ready  to 
sanctify  thi'Tetiqnes  of  the  dead,  than  to 
asivgn'  their  just  portion  of  applause  to 
the  piwhi«tion^  of,  the  lirinz,)  I  he  forego- 
ing beantlful  Hymn  of  the  lute  i)r.  Hali- 
d^y.  It  is  a  composition  eqnutly  pious 
a^  poetical,  replete  with  gentle  breath. 
i^gsof  the  heart,  and  its  best  affections. 

It  IS  curious,  bift  true,  that  yickntiiss  is 
sometimes  found  to  encrrane  rather  than 
diminish  the  glow  of  genuine  sensibility. 
In  m^oy  (  indeed,  in  itiost  instances)  it 
Kfcemsto'  recall,  and  cootrnot  all  the  finer 
feelings  ipt»  tl>e  hard  shell  of  ftelf,  but  in 
other  hi)PpV  tnd  well-natared  tentpera- 
mcnts,  *f  e  maliore  luto,  »*  it  gives  orcasi* 
on  to  tbe  ^eylf  al  of  eJMrly,  and  delightful 
aH^ocitttion^^  t^  long,  forgot  ten  |o  the  be- 
wildering bu^le  of  life.  While  the  ex- 
ternal rfense,^  are  'closing  against  present 
int*pres8ioti»,  tbpse  idr  as  are  aavm  Itiort* 
d.«t4iictiy  -that  puss  ^long  Ibroui^li  the 
twilight  of  remembrance.  As  we  recall 
the  figure  and'tbe  featmes  of  lost  friends 
^ith  m.ucfc  more  accurate  v  and  vlvaciiy, 
in<iur(//vamjr,  thanin  our  waking  thooghts; 
fto  the  tnind,  in  sickness,  and,  more  i^spe- 
irialfjF^  when  tl^e  morbid  gloom  lt»  t^rigbt- 
eo?d  with  a  hopeful  convalescence,  is  apt 
to  be,  at  timef»,  abs«>r|jed  in  d*iiicioifs  rt;- 
vene,  p«  rfectly  similar  in  its  (tffec^  to  « 
dream.  We  see,  we  hfcar,  ;ve  address  i  ^1^  . 
sens,  abscntem,  audit  que  videtque)  90^  . 
^ong-lo6t  lelations  and  friends  ouce  so 
^cffr  to  OS,  in  distinct,  and  plcssur^bfe 


imagery  ; '  and  fipfmi  the  Ti»idn«««  of  *• 
impi^nationf  at  such  periods  of  ionpeifact 
and  bloated  aeosatioii,  Lavr,  probably* 
originated  the  nomerous  suiriet  of  appa- 
ritions, and  visitations  from  anotlier 
woildy  summoned  up  by  fear  or  afiectioa, 
and  authenticated  by  credulity. 
.  *' My  Father  !-*meth inks  I  see  mj 
Father!*'  But  in  this  exclatnatioR,  Ham- 
let beheld  that  gracious  fig«ire,  oaly 
tliiouKh  the  morbid  melancholy  of  a  fceU 
ing  mind  Horatio,  who  had  really  seen 
the  erhost  (of  Shakespeare's  fancy)  iia^ 
mediately  cries  out;  •*  where,  my  Lord  ?" 
supposing  Hamlet  had  just  seen  bis  $ecood 
coming,  but  hf^  calmly  and  aorrowfulty 
answers,  **  In  my  mind*t  eifr^  Horatio;'* 
8<;en  by  one  **  WhO&e  wit  was  aiseniett'  as 
he  afterwards  informs  us.  Atihougfo,  in 
the  progress  of  the  play,  he  is  represent- 
ed as  counterfifttmg  madocfs,  rn  ttie  first 
part  uf  it,  he  is  evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  incipient  insanity,  in  which 
the  objects  of  imagination  appear  to  have 
an  existence,  independent  of  volition.  It 
is  in  this  loosened  frame  of  mind  be  ex* 
claiuii.,  **  My  father^ I  rhink  I  tee  aiy 
father,!" — not  the  ghost,  embodied  as  ft 
(perhaps  faultily*)  it  by  Shakespeare,  for 
the  purpose <tf  being  seen,  as  never  fboat 
was  seen,  by  the  spectatoia,  but  the  owre 
ci*eatureofmorbkl  faucy,  aud  dntiubed 
intellect. 

In  like  inanner,  the  visions  fA  fiver  are 
commoo  thoughu  or  ideas,  so  exattsd  by 
irp lability  as  to  assume  the  force  olreal 
sensations.  In  one  case  of  fever,  wbich 
many  year*  ago  deprived  hia  eoootryof 
a  lawyer,  whc»se  genms,  eloquence,  aod 
literslry  a(*qiiirementR  Were  such  as  must 
have  speedily  raised  him  to  the  first  hon- 
ours of  th^  profession,  the  patient,  while 
snppo:>ed  delirious,  suddenly  burst  forth 
iiiloa  Latin  harangue*  so  correct,  ener- 
getic and  exuberant,  as  filled  with  as- 
tonishment those'' who  had  reasfio  to  be 
best  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  bis 
powers,  vud  the  torreht  of  his  itnaguiailoD. 
Thiii  was  indeed  a  Iticid  interval,  aifd  lu 
soHie^uch  season  of  sleeping  sense,  and 
busied  fancy,  a  season  which  may  "be 
supposed  fdveurable  tothe  ^o$lk  ita^n* 
Hon,  by  withdrawing  As  from  ientiMe 
iinpresMioos,  and  accumulating  and  cn»* 
deattiiigthe  fbf^e  o#  iteafginatkiR  into  a 
I  vely  personificsitioti  of  ifiAages  (whateK« 
■         '^  '  I     '1    -  '    ---''-  ■   - :■ 

•  4smaBy  thingtaie  wiltHn  ■^to  ifflt  fttmt 
of  the  groundlings,"  ao  the  eyes  of  grown  fp 
children  n^ust  be  fixed  and  £ncawted  by  the«lHBi| 
or  oftener 'striding  ttap.dodr  ghost  of  Btih  siM 
blood,  we  ihouhf  see  the  royal  Dane,  or  lbs 
biood-bolat^^  Banqoo  ooly  turoagh  the  acn^ 
tenor  of  Gafrickor«niWe. 
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Vs  p^iry)  -it  was,  at  a  s^aioii  stmilaf 
tocbis  tbai-our  h«noare4  towiiBinaB  p^n* 
nod  tba  tortgdin;  bvmn,  and  caUed 
up  lb*  ahadovs  of  oaemory  into  aa  ejcis« 
t«qca  which  ftill  liv^  before  us. 
•  In  thM  piece  of  davo(ional  jieetry,  wa 
see  reflected,  ibe  mind  oCa  man  wbu//9?(^ 
under  a  stxoiuf  .impression  of  tbe  exis* 
UiQce,  tbe  pertectious,  and  ihe  manifold 
mercies  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Pein^t ; 
and  who  kept  himself  always  ready  to 
meet  death  (asf  he  did  aAerwards  meet  it) 
not  with  tbe  panic  of  preparation,  but 
wrtb  decent  composure,  and  placid  sub- 
raiMion  to  the  indvirable  order  of  nature* 
Sach  a  man  does  wbat  be  can  for  imnior* 
tnlitj?,  wha  makes  his  Firtaus  vital  even 
in  the  grave. 

We  may  observe  j»  the  close  of  the 
poem,  bow  stroiiffly  tbe  welter  fejt  the 
kIow  of  the  patriot  passion,  even  in  the 
proipect  of  death, that  lovely  love  of  native 
l^nd,  with  which  existing,  every  thing  good 
and  magnanimous  f^jprings  and  flourishes 
in  liveliest  verdure ;  which  decaying, 
every  thing  mean,  selfish,  pusillanimous, 
and  corrupt,  thrives  and  prospers ;  which, 
extinicuisfaN^,  even  ho)>e  itself  is  lost. 
Never,  an  rely,  was  thvre  •  period  in  the 
aonal.t  of  our  history  where  public  spirit 
Mr  as  at  tbe  «ame   lo4r  estimation.      Had 


he  whom  *wte  art  fo^d  to  commemoratif ; 
he,'  whose  patriotism  a«iim«tt*iU  dnd  wii^ 
illumed  the  N'M-thei-n  Whi^  €Uib.;  wbu« 
in  tbe  y«ar  1782  (that  lufid  i/tUnal  in 
which  faiicy  paintt>d  loijg  years  of  hap- 
piness to  come,  tiren  atyok«^,  ni>d  found  it 
a  dream)  received  a  Chnrleuiont  and  a 
Grattan  for  his  gn*"8fs  ;  he,  who,  about 
^he  same  time,  adlre^sed  t.olcl  Camden 
with  8nrh  characitristic  disrnity  and'pr»>- 
jiriety,  and  who  afterwards  at  the  table  of 
another  noMelord,  vtiidn-ated  the  honour 
of  his  cfHintry  ai>d  of  human  natnre^  when- 
it  Wk»  contended,  that  lntUmd\co»*UiMi^' 
mrniidonbf  by  rorr'r^ioii.-^lisul'tbispatrio* 
t>c  physician  lived  at  the  pnuwat  day. 
and  k»een  witness  ip  lh|e  ti^rpoi-^i^d*  iod>f-* 
ferenca.  of  Iri'Miinen  on  tbe  qiij^iun 
of  a  repeal  of  iliii  uuioa  8Ct,.and  a  re- 
establiHhuient  of  a  countrv  (for  what  is 
ronntrv  without  legislative  indfpbm. 
dknce)  he  wiHiM,  peihap«,  bnvo  likened 
the  present  palpitation  In  the  capital,  and 
quiencence  of  the  rest  of  the  Island,  to 
that  state  in  the  body  which-  precedes 
final  dissolution  ;  when  the  pulse  of  the 
heart  vibrates  with  extraordinary  quicks 
ncM,  hut  little  streiigth>  and  vaiolj. 
strives  to  drive  the  animal  heat  |t||o  tho 
cold  and  lifeless jexiittuiilies* 


DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, &c. 


Patent  of  Mr.  John  fFilHams  cf  Cdrn- 
kiii,  London,  Stationer,  for  an  addi- 
tion to  wheel  carriages,  to  render 
them  more  sqfe. 

Dated  June,  1810. 
^OHE  addition  to  wheel  carriages, 
X  which  Mr.  Williams  calls  a  pre* 
server,  is  formed  by  t#o  curved  pieces 
of  iron  that  project  downwards,  with, 
in  five  or  six  inches  of  the  ground, 
from  the  axletree,  one  of  which  ex. 
tends  forwards,  and  the  other  bark, 
wards  somewhat  more  than  the  length 
of  the  spoke  in  two  wheeled  car- 
riages, and  jesS  than  half  that  length 
ifi  rour  wheeled  carriages ;  an  horizontal 
stay  connect9  these  curved  pieces, 
which  in  the  first  mentioned  vehicles 
serves  merely  for  strength,  but  in  the 
latter  it  descends  below  the  pther 
parts  and  is  bent  slightly  downwards 


m  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  slide, 
on  which  llie  cairiage  may  be  drawn 
in  case  of  necessity.  1  he  use  of  tlie-c" 
preservers  is,  m  two-wheeled  carriages, 
10  prevent  Ihein  tiom  taliing  over 
backwards  or  forwards,  if  tiie  horse 
should  happen  to  meet  with  an  acci* 
dent  or  prove  vicious,  and  also  to 
[brevent  theirtalling  sideways  if  a  wheel 
comes  off  or  is  broken.  In  tour 
wheel  carnages  they  serve  for  the  latter 
purpose  alone,' and  for  this  reason  they 
extend  so  much  less  either  wav  ivtuw 
the  vertical  line  of  the  axle.  'I'he  cur- 
vature of  the  desrending  parts  of  the 
preserver  soinev\hat  lesembles  the  let-  . 
ter  S,  by  which  tiieir  extremities  are 
prevented  frou)  entering  the  ground 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  it," 
and  admit  o\  being  drawn  along  the 
road  without  injuring  it»    if  an  acci- 
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c]€fit  bappenenin^  to  a  wheel  should 
iiisike  tturi  nettcssary.  I'he  whole  ap- 
paratus is  connecled  to  the  axie,  by 
a  vertical  socket  fastened  to  it  by  a 
clip  plate  and  bolts  at  each  side,  witn  an 
intei-nai  slide,  uhich  admits  of  its 
being  raised  or  lo«rered  (o  that  distance 
from  the  ground,  which  the  nature  of 
the  road  may  render  adviseabie,  and 
a  pin,  passed  across  through  holes  ij) 
the  socket  and  slide,  secures  it  in  this 
position. 

Mr.  Williaros  mentions  in  an  adver- 
tiseinent,  that  the  preservers  are  best 
made  of  tempered  1  steel ,  as  bein^  I  ighter, 
stronger,  and  more  elastic,  and  need 
liot  weigh  more  than  thirty  pound  a 
pair,  and  that  they  were  used  in  the 
Jirst  instance  for  private  security  and 
convenience  in  travelling  daily  from 
Blackheath  to  London  ;  but  a>  much 
injury  has  been  received  by  many  per- 
sons from  the  accidents  wuidi  the  pre- 
servers are  designed  to  pi  event ;  he 
was  desirous  of  making  the  beneht 
Qrtiversal.  Licenses  may  be  had  from 
Mr-  Williams  for  using  these  preservers 
ait  one  guinea  per  annum,  or  ten 
guineas  perpetual. 

Observation.  This  contrivance  has  a 
strons  analosy  to  Ihe  idle  ufieels  of  the 
Jtev.Alr.  Mriton's  paleot-coach ;  the  . 
slide  in  the  oi»e  being  designed  for  tlie 
same  purpose  as  the  N^heel  in  the 
other.  'Ihe  slides,  however, seem  pre- 
ferable  on  account  of  then*  greater 
Ifghtness  and  less  cost ;  for  though  an 
UTle  wheel  would  render  the  motion 
easier,  and  be  better  if  the 
carriage  was  to  be  supported  by  it 
for  any  considerable  distance,  yet  as 
lew,  if  any  cases  would  occur  in 
which  this  would  be  necessary  for 
wore  than  a  few  perclies,  the%e  cir- 
cumstances  in  its  favour  do  not  seeilir 
of  much  importance. 


Patent  of  Mr,  ffiliiain  ^hakespear 
and  Mr,  Thomas  Osier  o/Bironng- 
baWiGlass-ckandelier  munufaciurtr*, 
/or  a  new  metluid  rfcontr acting  glass 
or  paste  drops  for  cltandeUtrs  and 
Lustres-  Dated  July,  I'B  1 0. 

'i'lie  patentees  direct,  tJat,  in  makuig 
drops  for  lustres  in  their  method,  after 
tne  drop  is  formed  in  tlie  usual  man- 
ner, the  part  ot  it  intended  to  receive 
tlk;  metallic   loop.  of~  piece  of  metal 


of  which  such  loop  is  ioloidedlftbi 
made,  is  re -melted  or  so  £ar  soltevQ 
by  heat  as  to  admit  of  the  nMU 
loop,  or  piece  of  metal,  bem^  prcf 
or  worked  into  it;  whidi  u  to  (jt 
done  by  a  pair  of  pincers  or  odk^ 
proper  tool.  Or  the  loop,  being  {^^^ 
viously  inserted  in  the  mould  or  Jk, 
may  be  fixed  in  the  act  of  mooldi^ 
or  foiining  the  drop,  but  the  paCeolcO. 
prefer  the  former  method  as  bevgmoA, 
secure.  They  also  think  iSsnx,  or 
copper  to  be  best  for  the  loops,  SoiM* 
times  a  small  notch  or  groove  is  cot 
in  that  part  of  tlie  loop  iDsenedin  the 
glass,  but  this  they  do  not  Ihiok  to 
be  e^senlial. 

Observation,  'V\ie  effect  of  tbti  m- 
veiition  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  beautiful  ornaments  for  apartments, 
in  which  these  drops  are  used  ;  for 
in  forming  drops  in  .the  old  m^od 
a  considerable  part  of  the  labour/ V^d 
risk  of  breaking  them,  was  incuircd 
in  drilling  the  holes  through  them  for 
the  loops,  which  will  be  enlirely 
saved  by  the  patent  method,  above  d«v- 
cribed. 

Patau  (fMr.  Edwsmd  Gorier  qf  Map- 

ping,  London,  for  a  mttkodtfxvork* 

ing  Pumps  in  Ships, 

Dated  March,  1S03. 

This  method  of  working  pumps  is 
effected  by  a  wheel  similar  to  that 
of  a  smoke  jack,  attached  to  a  bar, 
which  passes  tlrrougb  it  at  right  angles ; 
which  bar  is  connected  by  a  chaia 
to  the  axis  of  a  crank,  that  works  the 
pump  rod.  The  axis  of  the  crank  is 
|>laced  in  the  direction  of  the  keel, 
and  the  impelling  uheel  placed  in 
tlie  sea  is  drawn  after  the  ship  at 
the  stem,  where  it  \iill  turn  rooad 
with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  progress  of  the  ship;  a  lomd 
bar  passing  through  a  proper  socket 
in  the  stem  of  the  ship,- and  fumtdial 
With  universal  joints  at  each  end, 
connects  the  external  to  the  iotenial 
parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Shorter  aUo  mentions  th^  his 
plan  may  be  applied  to  workii^ 
pumps,  by  exposing  a  fly  of  proper 
dimensions  to  the  action  of  the  iriiid 
instead  of  the  w^ter,  with  sud)  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  appaiatua^ 
a^  the  case  fiiay  re<|mre. 
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'Observatiait... The  fint  method  pro- 
posed uould  impede  the  ship  con- 
^erably,  be  much  in  the  way,  and 
have  no  sufficient  eflfect  to  counter- 
balance these  disadvantages.  These* 
€)ond  method  has  not  the  same  de- 
ffcts»  but  as  the  patentee  has  only 
hinted  at  it,  but  not  described  how 
ii  b  to  be  effected,  his  patei^t  cannot 
of  cdurse  prevent  any  one  from  using 
the  idea,  who  has  ingenuity  to  over^ 
come  the  considerable  difficulties  that 
are  in  the  way  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation. ____^ 

Account  of  1\0  Acres  gained  from  the 
,  4ea,  on  the  coast  of  Essex;  by  Tho*  . 
mas  Sbtayle,  esq.  of  Reading. 

Trn/is,  Hoc.  Aru.viiJ.  83.  ' 

;The  natural  shore    of   this   district 
is  composed  of  sand,  on  the  greatest 
paK  of  it  the  water  for  four   or 'five 
mi)e|  to  sea  is  discoloured  by  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  or  oiize.     Th'ts    is    de- 
posited on  the  shore;  and    together 
with  the  sea  weed  driven  thither  by  tem- 
pests, and  the  shells  of  some  species 
o(  the  smaller  testaceous  fish,  slowly 
accumulates*  and  is  condensed  bv  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  gradual  dis- 
d^arge  of  the  sea  water    during   the 
ebb.    In  the  course  of   many  jtfn, 
this  new  soil  yields   some    scattered 
marks  of  vegetation.     The  plants  thus 
appearing,  though  not  of  much  value, 
being  principally  marsh  samphire,  and 
otiier  course  marine  productions,  have 
the. good  effect  of  giving  cohesion  to 
the  loose  soil,  and  of  enabling  it  to 
resist  the'  waves,  with  which  the  re- 
turning tide  covers  it.     Irregular  ra« 
vines  or  rilb  are  however    ploughed 
up,  which  as  they  terminate  towards 
the  sea,  are  shallow ;  nearer  full  sea 
mark,  as    the  .land   rises    io    heighr, 
lliey  deepen  to  two  or    three,    in    a 
lew  instances  to    four    or    five  feet. 
In.  some  places  there  is  a    space    of 
twenty  yards  between    the  rills;    in 
other  places  they  approach  so  nearly, 
a&.  aimost  to  unfle:   Ihey  are  of  great 
advantage  to  the  soil,  tor  where  they 
are  wide  dud  deep,  the  land  is  mure 
lirm  \n  consequence  of  its  being  more 
t'impleiely    drained  during  the  ebb. 
At  some  distance  from  high  water 
mark  the»e  rills  mulOply   and    coro- 
muuicatc  with  each   piher,  the  oozy 
♦*aftb  sinki  in  heigi)t,  and  is  in  great 
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part  covered  with  salt  water,  even 
when  the  tide  is  at  the  lowest  Ihc 
new  Jand,  so  lar  down  as  any  con- 
tinued marks  of  vegetation  are  dis- 
coverable, is  called  the  saltings; 
where  the  shallow  iiuinecous  rills  con- 
verge, and  the  naked  sand  appears* 
it  is  termed  the  chat  is. 
.  Beside  these  rills  numerous  pools 
receive  the  sea  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  saltings:  these  are  called  puns, 
and  are  filled  with  stagnant  water  and 
weeds,  and  are  very  mjurious  both 
to  the  soil  and  the  air  ;  during  the 
neap  tides  the  sun  exhales  n.ost  of 
the  water  from  these  pans,  but  the 
spring  tides  replenish  tiiem  before 
they  are  quHe  exhauhted.  'I  he  tenant 
of  these  saltings  had  cut  drains  Irom 
the  pans  on  them  to  the  next  rills* 
and  the  water  having-  thus  an  ,  issue 
from  them,  the  weeds  and  mud  hardlv 
ever  tailed  to  fill  tiiem  up,  which 
rendered  these  saltings  superior  to 
those  adjoining. 

Mr.  Quayle  on  visiting  in  ISOT 
this  farm,  which  is  situated  between 
the  Maiden  and  Burnham  rivers,  and 
presents  a  face  of  about  a  mile  to 
the  sea,  saw  the  advantage  of  em- 
banking the  extensive  saltings  attaclied 
to  it:  the  soil  outside  the  old  sea 
wall  appeared  of  the  same  quality 
as  thai  within,  a  ptariiTe  plant  called 
there  crab-weed,  winch  is  thought  to 
indicate  soundness  and  Certiliiy  of  foil* 
grew  luxuriantly  on  it,  and  the  ground 
was  firm  to  the  foot  beyond  the  wall 
for  a  coiisideiable  distance. 

Besides  the  usual  difficulties,  this 
undertaking'  had  two  peculiar  to  it ; 
the  first  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
carrying  a  rivulet,  called  A»heldoii 
brook,  through  the  wall  at  a  great 
expense^  as  it  was  tlie  only  drain 
for  the  fresh  water,  of  the  country 
of  the  hundred  for  some  miles ;  and 
its  regular  discharge  being  of  th« 
highest  importance  to  the  neiffhbour- 
hiwd,  on  account  of  the  Ut>d  lying 
on  a  dead  Hat.  lix  marsh  baiiiH^ 
under  the  commi>4ioi>  ot  sewers  for 
this  level,  were  ucil  informed  and 
liberal  mi*n,  Hnd  obligingly  concurred 
t  in  giving  every  a'd  aim  intbimation 
in  their  po%^ei.  'J  he  other  difiiculty 
was  caused  by  a  piece  of  low  laiia 
of  aboitt  twenty  rods  in  breadth, 
bottomed  MJth  p- -^iSUAy   liquid  mod* 
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wImcIi  rum  quft«  through  the  sahiiigv 
«t  aboot  two  huttUr^  ^arch  from 
the  brook,  from  the  old  wall  id  a 
rifM  hiie  to  the  tea;  whieb  is  vap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  ori^lnfil  chan- 
nel of  the  brook.  In  crossing  this 
\9m  <ai  it  m  call«rd)  k  was  necessary 
to  alter  (he  direction  oi  the  wall  io 
order' to  avoid  geltin|:  on  ibe  chatts« 
fo  it  that  it  tboiilcl  farm  an  obtMse 
•iwle  towards  the  land ;  and  al^  to  • 
raSe  earth  lor  tiie  constnictjou  oC  the 
^«All  at  some  distance,  that  it  might 
not  b^  subject  (o  the  «iibaideoce» 
xrhich  was  to  be  expected,  it  it  was 
formed  of  the  sofr  materials  which' 
the  spot  ttte^  atford«L 

Early  in  February,  In  the  follofring 
year,  a  coolract  war  tna«le  wtth  two 
commies  of  tea-wallert,  one  of 
twenty,  tbe  omer  of  ten  men,  ior  the 
erection  of  a  new  wait  in  front  to 
the  tea,  t^rty  four  teet  wide  at  the 
top,  with  .a  '«k>|>e  of  two  feet  for 
every  foot  iu  height .  at  ibe  tea-  side, ' 
and  one  foot  and  'a  bailf  at  the  land 
tfcte<  A  dkch  running  parallel  with  ' 
the  wait  at  the  laml  tide,  at  tbe  dit. 
tance  of  twelve  foet|  was  abo  to  be 
tunk^  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
four  foct  deep,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  width  of  live  feet  at  the  bottom  ' 
to  prevent  the  si^  ffOra  tlipping  m. 
The  men  were  ifstricted  by  the 
cMitract  from  raiting  any  evrth  at  tlie 
fond  tide.of  the  wA,  except  trliat 
the  ditch  yielded,  or  from  raiding 
anv  within  tvieWe  feet  at  the  tea 
stoe.  In  order  that  more  tiote  might . 
be  given  tlve  wall  to  settle,  it  wat 
directed  not  to  be  raised  above  Bve 
feet,  till  the  whole  wat  carried  lolhat 
height,  and  then  tbe  other,  three  ifd 
were  Yo  be  added.  No  great  daneer 
being  appreheaded  from  the  imptdse 
caused  by  any  side  wind  on  the 
Kiieral  embunkiiieot,  from  itt  bein^ 
thidded  by  the  adjoUihig  saltin^t^ 
it  "^ite^Wntiifed  gradually  tQ  contract 
-tha  tk&l«hol'the  Uleral  wallt.asthey 
approa^hird  the  land,  from  thirty  four 
feet  to  twenty  four  feet,  the  Itelgbt 
•ootinuing  the  tame. 

For  the  prMidpal  wall  tlie  contractors 
ytttt  to  T«ee4ve  at  ti^  Tate  of  thirty 
thjUiDgfi  the  manli  ttjrir  of  twenty-one  - 
f^  :  for  tbe  side'  wallftone  guioea  ; 
bdnows,  scaff(>ldiug.  "and  e^ery  other 
^nec^itary  uti^il  except.  shovcU  were 


to  be  found  tbem:  toA  a 
peate  was  to   be  alkywed  fc»r 
up  tb^  deeprilb  over  which  tfae 
wat  to  be  carried,  and  for  extra 
bour    in  croiting  the  low  befbre 
tiooed.     A  tpace  being  Wft  bet 
the  foreland'  of  tbe  new  wall 
out  and  tbe  diattt,  suffickiit  to 
fiMd    good    caith   for    the   w^ 
Work  immediately  ooinoieneed  ^ 
times  thirty  wallert    were  enr»( 
at  other  times  lest,  bat  as  they 
wid^  spidty  br  tlie  begi^ig'Of 
tbe  front  wall   was   nearly    coa^ 
ed,  a   space    of  dbout  twenty    ^ 
yards  being  however  idt  at  eaM 
ol'Ashddoa  brook. 

In  the  mean  time  a  gyttef  had 
cut 

!?> 

ttas  was  tisfctv  feet  m 

feet  two  iiicnt^  wide,  two 


out  of  seasoned  'oak|  fortlieoDa* 
mce  of  this  brook  under  tlM  wal : 


length, 

two  ieet  m 
inches  deep  in  the  cl^ar,  witb  av 
aprou  eight  feet  long,  and  spread  ^^ 
feet  For  several  days  eight  meo  were 
employed  to  prepare  the  spot  Ibr 
the  rccepthxi  «  this  gutter,  bj  f^- 
mg  a  dam  or  »emicirctdar  d\ke  «a 
tlie  sea  fide,  five  feet  high»  aid 
twelve  feet  vride  at  the  bottom,  k 
poning  the  channel  which  the  itoh 
water  had  usualW  taken,  it  wat  ae- 
cetsary  to  construct  the  cbm  sn^ 
more  tolidity,  and  stronger  than  tiie 
wall  ittelb  It  exceeded  thirty  ieet  st 
the  base».  was  tivelve  feet  high»  and 
wat  piled  and  planked  iuteraally. 

Another  slighter  dam  wat  made  oa 
^  land  side,  nieetiojf  that  on   the 
seit  aide,  t»  order   to    keep   off  the 
fresh  water  from  the  meo  when  layii^ 
the  gutter;  when  they  cleared  away 
all  tlie  water  from  the  circubr^pace, 
the  bottom  wti  f[>und  to  be  so  toft  and 
cozy,  that  a  tea  ieet  pole  co^ld  withoi/t 
much  elf<)ft  be  forctd    down  to  tk 
end,  U  was   thought  prudent  to  re- 
move the  sofr  earth,  id  the  dhectfoa 
in  Mrliich  the  gutter  was  Io  be  placed* 
to.  tlie  depth  of  two  fetts  ortwofeec 
ami  a  lialf,  and  of  the  wklth  of  twelve 
feet  at  tlie  bottom*    An  ecjual  ^uaa« 
tity'  of  the  drvest  ^h  do  the  lak* 
bgff  was  then  harrowed  in«  and  rua* 
fied  down  as  closely  as  possible  whb 
a  sinaH  mixture  of   hay:     'ihe  cflti 
nine  inches  S(|uare  of  the  length  4 
the    glitter,    being    then    put  dovy, 
thirty  joiata^  eight  inches    wide,  aad 


\ 
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^e  h)cb€s  tf>lck»  Wipre  dof«UUc<i  into 
ikem  p  and  (he  s|iftqe  between  the  joisu, 
aiiici  without  the  cilU,  at  ^  is  the 
soft  earth  had  been  reiyoTcd,  whs 
closely  rani  coed  with  the  dryes4  earth 
i$\d   hay,  Ir  v€l  with  Uie  joists; 

The  slu'ls  being  next  |Mit  in»  the 
plankings  and  the  cest  of  the  carpenters' 
.yror^  proceeded  withoutany  /difficulty. 
l*he  eii^ri^h  over  the  pv|^r»  when 
^nisbed,  was  rammed  in  tile  same 
manner  as  at  the  ,^ttom  and  sidtt« 
(he  whole  widt^  aiud  leng(h  of  tlie 
outfall,  till  it  wat  level  wub  the  aflt. 
iogs^  with  so  much  care»  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  ram* 
uiifig,  and  stowing  the  eai^  was  three 
iMmes  that  of  those  Ixpfpwing  it  in. 
'{lie  sea  wall,  was  ^heiQ  carrtrd  over 
Ibe  gutter  in  the  usual  n)aoner.  The 
J^y  was  u^ed  iiy^ly  to  |)revent  tbii 
i^euacious  eartbt  ironi  sticking  to  (he 
ramoiers.      Piles    driven    under    the 

CtteJCt  might  at  |irst  sight*  appear  to 
ve  made  (lie  foHiKJatiou.  mqf!^  9olid  ; 
but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  use  them» 
^s  piles  liad  been  found  ^ul^ect  to 
sink  unequally  on  thlf  bottoo^*  which 
might  produce  $  partial  depression 
of  4^e  gutter,  and  a  conte<|iieut  (allure, 
in  the  ,dpe  cot^veyance  pt  the  water, 
to  the  sea* 

^  As  the  slightest  error  m  construcf 
tipn  or  position .  of  (hif  gutter  nitj^ht 
)ke  attended  widi  ruiooifs /coiiseoueiKcet 
not  only  to  the  weirk  in  hanu,  but 
|to  many  npisnd  tarms,  the  greatest 
lautlon  was  used  m  the  o^eption. 
The  progress  was  much  slower  in 
this  part  tlian  ia  any  ottier  of  t4ie 
emb^iitkiueitt,  but  as  soon  af  it  w<is 
finvbed,  oue  gang  ot  (he,  men  soon 
thi^  up  the  sK^fEwalls  Bythepinth 
of  Novetni>er  the  wiiole  was  coin- 
pictely  embankt^,  and  opie  hundred 
%fA  ten  acres  were,  j^ddt^d  tothefarm» 
of  land,  which  pro^|||ised  to  be  equal 
<^  i^ost  in  England  \^  tiertilUy. 

1  Itat  tlie  vegetation  of  any  plants, 
besides  those  which  nature  has  suited 
to  a  soil  saiui^ed  with  lea  water, 
was  not  to  b<  e^pec(ed  in  such  si- 
tpatioos,  U  the  cjpinioa  of  the  ^oit 
^telli|eut.cuUi valors  iu  Essex;  but 
as  cil^>rent  ideas  and  practices  pc^« 
vailed'  ill  otlier  coasCs,  where  recent 
einli^QkmenU  had  been  made,  Mr. 
QOayle  fenced  oiT  about  twenty  square 
f^  at  the  le^eru  end  ofti^enewiy 


gained  land,  in  ^hich  he  made  the 
experiment  of  sowing  fay  grass, 
clover,  wheat  and  varioiis  ouier  9C«ds 
and  plants;  and  the  resaU  aeemad 
to  confirm  tlie  opinion  of  the  £sseK 
farmers,  as  no  ptat>t  appeared 
above  groundtf  bCit  white  mtts(ard. 
which  vegetated  weakly  ;  be  thinks 
however  that  die  eii)ieriment  should 
be  repeaterl  *  with  other  seeds,  ar»d 
with  various  kinds  of  mi<nnre.  llie 
im|>rovement  of  the  land  was  to  be 
expected  chMy  from  the  eflfect  of 
rant  in  washing  away  the  salt  and 
detached  marine  acid,  |nd  of  course 
the  more  rain  (hit  fell,  (he  sooner' 
wotiUl  this  be  eltected. 

When  tlte  embankment  was  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  wailers  wis  en- 
gaged (9  reside  on  the  f^rm,  and  to 
be  conKUntly  On  (he  watch  during 
the  win(er  months  to  repair  laiy  flA<r 
which  might  happen  in  tempestuonf 
weadher:  when  any  earth  waswtelied 
Irpm  th/e  wall,  (his  man  immediately 
filled  up  jlhe  breach,  and  was  aHo 
emploj'ed  jii  mining  good  the  forew 
land,  where  any  traces  of  (he  old  tilh* 
jli^ere  Jeft.  't*or  mot*  ft^utity  the 
wlro^  foQt  of  the  wall  irii  piled  ami* 
planked  ihT^^g^^^i'tit  (lie  low,  and  a 
coupl,e  of  smal|[  ^reUk-vratejr$,  twelve* 
or  fourteen  inclies  nigh,  jextending 
from  the  wal|  to  (h^  en<^of  ()te  fore- 
land, were  added  i^i  ttit  ni^sf  expo$;e(f 
plactj^.         "  •   •*        •  -^" 

In  ^  (jew  moiiih^  after  i«tiiig  ejn- 
baukeit,  th^'new  bntl  Vai^uflicie^ifv 
f^rm  to  beaf  a  hor^e,  thr  ruiik'  $pa 
weeds  daily^cl/^oppedf^,  ami  lioja  dmu 
of  water  stdgoa**-*^*  on  ^t-  it«  e&nti 
Foimd  (he  ri)h  cr^tfted,  art^ '  neurl) 
Ailed' withou(  an V  aid.  It  w-^i'tl^fii 
expected  to  be  fit  in  a  fey  ieari  tit 
receive  (he  phmgh,  *  tnt  it  ^  ^nj|rd 
more  adviieat*!*?  to  coiijeft  ii  la 
pasturjc,  as  it  wa^i  '-o  tH^pojed  ihwt 
fretn  w^ier  inii^n  be  If  a  into  ^v^iy 
division  ot  it.  *' 

The  embankmj^n!,'  besides  ^  rli. 
rect  advantages,  hud  iiso  that'll^  |ti>. 
abling  ti>e  olu  lani)  abuye  it  to 'be 
more  pompl.eiely  diajii^d,  both  froiiV 
the  suhf^idente  of  the  new  land,  aii«l 
the  more  perf^t  c|eauing  and  deepen* 
ing  of  (hi  sluices  which   it  Admitted, 

Mr.  Quayle  conclmles  h\^  pi'per;; 
by  acknowledging  the  advan(a£e  h^ 
received  froffi  ihe  ajccouul   oS    Mr. 


uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^^^nr  i\^ 
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Harriot's  embankment  iii  t&e  4tb  vol. : 
of  tbe  Society  of  Arts  (wbicli  hAf 
been  inserted  in  our  24(11  number) 
aiiU  deciahug  that  it  wa:*  tliU  led 
lum  to  engage  in  the  ^o\\y .  which- 
but  for  it  he  would  probably  have 
never  attempted. 


ObservatiQns..,T\\e  circumstance  in 
this  paper,  which  seems  most  to  de- 
serve -being  pointed  out    to    the    at- 
teotioQ  oi    the  Rentlemen    who    ma^ 
have  similar  wor^s    |n    conteniplatimi 
ii)  this  kijigdom,  is    the  ponstructiop 
of  the  larg^  trough  for  conveying  the 
water  of  the  brook  through  tbe  bank. 
VVhere  a  treugh    can    carry    off  the 
water  of  a   stre^,    it     is  evidently 
a  less  expensive  mode   of  conveying 
it  througli  the  new    enciosure,    than 
that  of  constructing    banks    at    each 
side  of  the  streum  up  to    tlie    high 
ground,     in  the  extensive  flats  in  the 
viciaity  of  Belfast,    which    will    in  a 
few  years  be  iit»tured  from    the   »ea, 
if  the  meritorious  example   set    liere 
in  this  respect    by    Mr     May,    and 
Mr.  Thompson  (who  lately  have   so 
happily  su<^^eded  in  rescuing  near  100 
English  acres  altogether  fi  om  the  waves) 
be  followed   as    it  deserves,    several 
instances  will  occur  where  the. above 
information  may  be  u.seiul;  asnumer* 
9us  smell  broo|U  traverse  those  tli\is« 
which  may    be    easily    and    cheaply ' 
passed  thrpugh  the  sea  bank  m  trough>i, 
but  which  it  vfcould  bp  very  expensive 
to  embanli  at  both  side^.     1  he  »p^ice 
left  between  the  bank  and    iU?  diich 
also  deserves  to  (je    noiiccn„  oa    ac- 
count of  the    securily  which  it  gives 
the  bank*  a^  (iues  aixo  the  slope giveii 
to  the     bank     jnternajty,    as    well    as 
cixternally,/ Mr   Quayle'g  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  the    atlvanlage    he 
4eriyed    bom    Mr     ilarriob's  papers, 
which  conclVides    his  ^oniniuiitcatjon, 
does  him  so  much    tn^re    credit,    a$. 
many  from  a  i^ed'n  and  M«ju»t  prifle 
pursue*  a  contrary  system,    and   yvhile 
tlicy  axaii  HienWelves  of  the'jfiopghfs 
ol  others,'  pivLend    they    acted    Iroin 
old  conceptions  of   tfieir    own ;    but 
dates  and  other  facts   in  general   be-, 
tijy    their     lurtive  pretensions,   an<l. 
e.Np«;se  tl^em  to  deserved  ridictdc.    ' 


Scheme fnrpreitmi/fg  the  Lives  nffrr- 
sofis  Shipwrecked ;  by  G.  Cumber^ 
land,  eiq 

PhiLJmirwdt  xsrvtr.  134. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cumberland, 
re^dhig  xitAr  the  sea,  at  a  place  cat- 
led  Weston  Super  Mare,  frcqijeimy 
obtierved  extefi*ive  ma^es  of  Hie  sra 
weed  called  tang,  which  U»e  farmers 
burn  for  manure,  floating  into  \he 
hoi  low  coves,  on  the  sufiace  of  the 
most  treniendous  waves;  and  forming 
as  it  were,  ^  a  green  carpet,  Uiat  un- 
dulating  on  the  broken  waves  ws 
never  submerged,  although  conHno- 
ally  varying  it;»  sur&ce  ;  and  on  wtiich, 
at  on  a  resting  p|ilBe,'  hirds«  fre- 
quently alighted,  or  sat  to  repove 
thenu  jives,  as  if  on  a  verdant  down. 
On  a  coast  so  remarkably  danger- 
ous, where  no  )7oat  could  l4nd  ev^n 
in  comparatively  tranquil  weather, 
the$e  sqf'e  rajts  teemed  very  inter- 
esting, ajid  led  Mr.  Cumberland  to 
the  thought,  that  a  raft  of  this  naf  itre 
might  be  constructed  of  other  matrn^^t 
fit,  instead  of  birds  to  carry  men.- 
'I'he  result  of  tbit  was,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  if  eafrb  8a«4or  in' 
a  man  of  war  had  a  mattress  d  cork 
shaVings,  and  that  these  mattretses 
were  all  luiked  together  by  ccrdsi, 
a  fl«at  captftle  0(  Tand'mg  in  en  safeiy* 
even  on  breakers,  would  be  pri>- 
ducrd. 

Mr.  Cumberland  oh  going  ta  Bm« 
tol  10  consult  a  cork-cutler  rct»!ve 
to  these  mattresses,  found  th At  a  very 
inoderate  weight  of  cork  would  sop- 
port  a  man,  and  that  cork  sttayin^^ 
were  then  worth  oi»iy  cightpenee 
per  bushel^  aucl  were  sold  chieiiy 
tor  firing,  or  to  make  guards  tor 
privkteers  to  till  tbe  nettings.- 
'■  From  this  it  therefore  seemed 
niahiiest  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  that 
as  inatirtsscs  are  necessary  in  the  navjr 
for  the 'hammocks,  and  as  notfaiogH 
dryer  than'  cork,  or  easier  to  sbavc 
into  a  thin  elastjc  l>ody,  good  mit- 
t'resset  might  be  made  of  this  sub- 
stands,  in  a  proportion  equal  ^o  sup- 
port the  wdght  of  9  man,  'and  ttnt 
a  mass  of  tlkMn^  throwp  'oVerboard 
linked  together  by  ties  at  each  corner, 
where  cordij  might  be  always  attached, 
would  ibmi  an  ttxteosive  -  raft,   cap- 
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iWe  of  'sustaining  out  ,of  fhe  water 
II  equal  ndmber  of  men ;  and  of 
mwcying  Ihem  on  the  tops  of  the 
raves,  aiid  depositing  them  s^felj 
Ml  shore,  or  even  on  the  surface  .of 
ockB,  wbco  the  sea  reUreil  with  the 
de. 

Rafts  of  this  nature  seeni  -  to  Mr. 
^.  ta  be  much  the  best,  because  aij 
others  tliat  he  bad  beard  of,  have 
his  great  defect,  that  they  coaie  on 
bore  with  too  much  force,  and  that 
he  blows  they  receive  either  dis- 
otnt  them,  or  throw  off  the  people  ; 
let  their  wrecks  are  more  dangerous 
ban  the  rock^  they  strand  on ;  and 
liat  every  lime  they  pilch  those  on 
hem  are  covered,  some  of  which  never 
nay  be  able  to  retain  their  bold  or 
0  ri9e  again.  • 

Mr.  Cumberhind  thought  it  a  duty 
0  huifianity  to  lay  this  project  be- 
ore  the  admiralty,  as  with  them  the 
X)wer  of  jiutimg  it  extensively  into 
iractisc  chfiefly  exists,  but  as  they 
tid  not  -even  think  fit  to  acknowledge 
lis  letter  en  the  subject,  we  -  must 
conclude  tbat  they  have  treated  it 
MtK  the  same  neglect,  with  which 
i;ey  almost  always  treat  proposed  im- 
M-ovements,  if  not  -orlgmating  amcmg^ 
tiemselves,  or  backed  by  irresistible 
Mtronage.  •  '      • 


in  Account  qf  lite  Method  qftnant^fac- 
turing  Salt  at  MotUiers,   in  the  de- 
part mem  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  M.  Mer- 
tfiier,  Mine  Engineer. 
Cottiifiued/rofH  p,2l6,  No,  XXVI I, 
As  the  rope  shed  is  u^  one  part  of 
he  year  for  colicctiog  tl»c    salt,  and 
'ven    when    used    for    graduation,  it 
'oes  not  receive  any  bpine  weaker  than. 
4**,  the  cords  1^  a  long  linae.     1  here 
jul     regain    thre^  fourtiis    of  tiioee 
*'*'.^«r^  put   «P  fifteen    years  ag«, 

0  that  It  IS  prob^i^le  that  the  whole 
n\\  not  jyaijt  renewing.,  in  less  U)un. 
»ftv  years. 

A  boiler  laiits  fifteen  or  even  ei^ihleen 
ears  if  i^  betaken  care  ^f,  and  the 
cales.are  not  allowed  to  grow  too 
Uick,  but  are  knocked  oft;  every  twelve 
►r  hlteen  boilings,  in  order  to  r^pAir 
«e  bottom. 

The  persons  empioyedare;  a  director, 
*tio  corresponds  with  tbe^ committee; 

1  Ijeneral  overseer;  an  oyerjper  of  the 
pnngs  and    buildings ;  a  loiciim  of 


the  boiling  house;  a  storekeeper  and 
salesman  ;  several  clt-rks,  gtaduators; 
boilers,  three  to  each  furnace;  car- 
penters, smiths,  labourer*,  porters, 
wood-renders,  darmen,  &c.  in  all  about 
J 12  individuals,  almont  all  ofSvhom 
rcceiire  monthly  salaries. 

The  salt  is  sold  at  one  franc  60  cent.- 
{\Qd.)  per  nj^riagramme  (20lb.)  1  he 
sulphide  of  soda  accumulates  .in  (b^ 
warehouse,  and  is  sold  for  wliaiev«*t 
tlje  buyer  will  giveforit.  The  gfass- 
l|OU«es  at  Anne<:y  buy  some  of  ^he 
last  schelot  and  iteale^,  but  at  a  yery 
low  price;  so  that  the  salt  \%\\it  only 
product  iye  substance,  and  yleldf 
1^,000  trancs  (about  6,§6t)/.)  a  year. 
Ihe  expenses  a«e  30,000  In  (l500/.> 
for  700U  sleres  of  billet  wood,  and 
8000  fr.  (333/.  fojr-  pufcbaeing  iron, 
building  materials,  &c.  beskJfes  ihc 
wa»es  of  thp  persons  employed. 

ft  the  brine  were  eyapgrated  imme-' 
diately  from  tlie  spring,  it  would  require 
seventeen  ateres  of  wood  to  obtain  iei| 
my  rbgrammes  of  salt,  the  value  of  which 
would  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  cost  of  the  fuel.  It  is  therefore 
absolmefy  necessary  to  graduate  the 
brine.  fht  manner  in  which  this  j# 
done  has  been  dejKrribed  above;  but 
some  other  trials  havebe^n  mode  to 
obtain  the  same  end,  of  which  hereafter. 
In  whatever  manner,  however,  the 
brine  is  concentrated,  the  free  exposure' 
of  it  to  the  air  is  .  inevitable;  and 
from  this  circumstance  there  results  a 
very  -  great  incooveniency,  which  ha> 
not  as  yet  been  attempted  to  be  re- 
moved. Thii  iiiconveniency  consists^ 
in  formation  of  the  sulprtate  of  soda, 
which  takes  place  iu  consequence  cf 
the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
when  the  temperature  is  near  the  freez-' 
\v%  point.  'J  his  tffect  is  certain :  it  is 
agreeably  to  the  weU-known  principles 
or  chymiitry,  and  has  been  partiin- 
larly  observed  at  Moutieas.  it  is  there 
known  that  in  cold  weather  the  salt 
tliat  is  obtained  is  less  pure  than  at- 
other  times,  and  that  the  mother 
water  is  then  naore  abundant  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  niMriate  of  magnesia' 
being  augmented  in  quantity.  -When 
this  decomposition,  is  complete,  which 
perhaps  taKes  place  iu  the  cbloest 
day«  of  wiuter,  loe  brine  will  coniam 
for  every  100  parts  of  murlttte  of  sodi:' 
as  f4r  ^UU  Qi  Wlp}j»|iPoyoLioda^«i4 
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^  of  mupiftle  of  magoesta,  instead  of 
|5  of  th«  one  and  S  of  Ute  other* 
^hicb  it  hoUls  wlten  it  dtht  com«ftf 
trora  the  tprin^ 

The  rx>iiBt()Ueiice8  of  this  decompo- 
sition is  very  prejudiciul  to  the  establish* 
meut.  I*'.  A  part  of  the  iiHiriale  of 
soda  ts  decomposed  and  lont.  2*. 
*!!  here  Is  obtained  only  a  very  bad 
salt  wliiclt  eiHoretces  in  dry  weather, 
and  is  deiiquoKCnt  wlien  the  air  is 
iDoist.  3«.  A  great  quantity  of  wood 
iDust  be  iMrd  in  Uie  evapoiatioa, 
which  muvt  be  carried  oo  flowly  io 
order  to  collet  the  muriate  of  niag- 
pefia  in  the  moUier  water. 

As  thej  do  not  know  at  Mouliers 
any  preventive  against  these  inconve- 
liiences,  the  method  of  graduatioh  by 
frost  is  rejected,  and  the  bad  salt 
inade  ia  winter  it  mxtd  with  Uie  good 
salt  nude  io  summer.  By  this  meant 
tbey  are  dejMrived  of  a  preat  help, 
at  mVioterwben  evaporation  goes  oo 
^slowly,  large  basins  expo^^ed  to  \bm 
frost  would  assist  in  keeping  the  boit- 
en  employed  if  the  method  of  purify- 
ida  the  brine  were  known. 
'  There  is  a  very,  simple  ami  cheap 
method  ot  performing  this,  which  was 
discovered  by  Gren,  and  succeeds  c«m« 
pictely.  It  consists  in  making  a  cream 
with  quicklime,  and  mixing  this  cream 
with  tlie  brine.  All  the  salts  of  mas- 
iiefia  are  immediately  decompoited, 
them^n«tia  is  precipttated ;  sulphate 
4mi  muriate  of  time  are  formed,  and 
then  this  last  salt  re -acts  upon 
tbi;  sulphate  of  soda,  and  decompbses 
M  in  it#'  turn,  so  that  the  brine  contains 
only  sulphate  oi  lime  and  muriate  of 
voda^,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
even  sliglijUy  augmented.  But  in  or- 
^er  th^t  Uii»  purification  should  be 
comof etje»  it  is  necessary  that  the  brine 
^houltd  contain  a  peculiar  proportiaa 
j|^twf.en  the  si^pliate  of  soda  and  the 
muriate  of  mag^W^a,  which  is  nearly 
^ha^^  IQO  to  55.  Unfortunately  Jtb is 
proportion  does  liot  exi^t  in  the  brine 
from  th^  tpfipgs,  and  it  wpuld  still. 
tmip,  aljtef  \lie  lime  had  ^ru  added, 
kb^ut  three  fourths  of  l|ie  s^ilubate  i)f 
pi^ii  that  U  pfeyipusly  pontain^d.'  Ibis 
cou^  not  be  semated  unless  muriate 
of  magnesia  coiila'  be  otjitainecj/whicn 
is  however  very  possible ;  but  it  woul4 
be  u(>el<»s,  at:  the  brine,  if  the  deli- 
quescent lalts  mkd  muriate  of  oiagnesia. 


were  got  rid  of,  would  yield,  a  salt  i 
Hoe  as  any  in.  trade.  Nothing,  thercJ 
tore,  hinders  the  graduation  hj  f 
It  has  been  tried  several  times,  I 
at  Constance  and  Moutiers, 
trate  brine  by  the  heat  of  t|ie  sasJ 
by  exposing  it  in  basins;  sunonndd 
with  iron  plates  in  oriler  to  rcttr- 
berate  the  heat  upon  the  liquid,  mA 
by  covering  it  during  rain.  AtSatm 
the  brine  mts  been  raised  to  the  ii|| 
of  a  precipice,  and  let  to  nm  do«^ 
its  face,,  while  covered  with  figgou« 
but  neither  of  these  methods  «« 
successful.  Insulated  sheds  We  tber^ 
fore  been  again  taken  up»aDdngr<^ 
step  towards  perfection  has  been  nscte 
by  the  invention  of  the  rope  sM 
which  evaporates  the.  brine  jntdi 
twifter  than  the  othiers.  Ihe  rsMS 
beiui;  small,  oioae  toMther»  cqisiiT 
distributed,  and  rMilnriT  amufci 
the  whole  length  of  the  boUding,  it 
happens  of  copsequeoce,  1,  that  diq 
brine  runs  downtbem  in  an  onifoni^ 
manner;  2,  it  is  spread  .ow  m  U^ 
surface  i  3.  it  is  clistribuled  in  tbki 
layers  round  (he  chords;  4>  H  isaot 
exposed. to  be  blown  away  hy  thewiad; 
5,  and  lastly,  the  air  drcuWes  freely 
and  is  renewed  wij^  the  utnotl  hH 
cility.  (*ipm  these  AivounabkcircaBi^ 
stances  there  can  he  evaporated  ere^ 
of  satu.'^ted  brine,  and  in  or^avj 
weather,  68  myriagramm^s  (scorn) 
of  brine,  or  €85  decim.  citb.  p^nK. 
tre  ninutng  measure,  in  24  boon, 
while  it  wbnld  Irequire  ttic  most  b- 
vourable  weather  to  produce  t^ 
effect  in  the  figgot  shedb,  which  arc 
only  used  to  concentrate  weak  brine. 
The  maximum  la  70  myriagr^or  709 
decemet.  cob.  in  $4  hoAn  hi  a  niflK 
running  meat,  or  4  i^ifMx  of  bctven 
eight  or  nloe  metnet  sqoare.  11k 
sheds  with  fMgott  have  roatiy-ciieufal 
defecu.  1*  Whatefefcareitlaffiiiif 
the  arrangementf  of  the  finngots  tbe^ 
cannot  be  uoifortfniy  dUfti%ofed;  w 
that  in  some  places  the  gradi]a6<ki  of 
the  brine  doe^  not  take  placr.  n 
others  it  gdet  «>n  prt^peHy^,  aod  in 
others  the  brine  is  blown  away  b)  the 
whwl.  S*.  The  brine  ruhniM  upon 
them  from  a  siugle  gutter  pfiM^let^b- 
ways,  it  only  occupies  a  tery  KkvS 
portion  of  tNe  hi'ewlth  dT  tbe  dKU. 
^d,  of  course,  do^  H^  offier  to  hrgw 
I  sur^e  to  th^  ^ind  «s  thp  fopoi- 
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k^.  and  lattlT*  wbeo  the  thorni  be- 
itDC  coverea  with  ar  thick  crust  of 
iphate  of  Kme,  thet  form  a  solid 
|u*i,  the  oraduaiioD  does  not  go  on 
■eU,  and  the  shed  is  in  very  great 
bngerof  being  blown  down  the  first 
lann  of  wind. 

The  rope  thed  it  then,  in  every 
cspect^  preienible  t»  thos^  with  fag- 
f^  It  hat  asyet  not  been  employed' 
a  any  tali  work  but  that  di  Moutrers. 
Kxperience  also  conftrms  this  theory, 
iBd  hag  jhewn  that  with  ashed  of  tbe^ 
amc  mn^  twice  as  much  brine  can 
^  evaporated  by  the  ibrmer  as  by 
^  laUer.  lU  only  defect  ii,  that  it' 
D  expensive  to  erect  (that  atAloutters 
lost  30.000  francs,  or  1«50/.)  but  it 
ipfieafs  that  it  did  not  reauire  much 
'qMiriug.  At  present,  it  is  not  uled 
i«  cradvatc  weak  brine  for  fear  the 
cords  should  rot  too  fast;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  varnish  might  be  pre« 
pved  wlitch  would  cover  them  and 
pveierTe    them  from  th»  de»tructioi|. 

hi  the  present  ^e  of  aifatrs,  wbidi 
^  not  admit  ^  tlie  piirification  of 
11^  graduated  brine,  the  management, 
«  the  fire  IS  properly  conducted.  A 
brisk  iiic  b  necessary  at  first  because 
lew  fuel  b  conauincd  h^  it,  in  eva« 
porating  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
vtan  with  a  small  fire;  it  also  gets 
^^gh  tise  evaporation  quicker,  and 
srpsralcs  along  with  the  sdiekKs,  &cv 
^bouta  fifth  <S  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
^Hich  probably  would  not  happen  if 
t!H*  CYapoartion  were  cooductecl  blow* 
^1  ^l  a  low  temperature.  Indeed,  it 
<>ccasioos  a  loss  of  about  l-45th  of. 
^'>c  ihuriate  of  soda,  which  goes  otf 
aloog  wiih  the schelot and  scales;  byt 
^lui  inGonveniency  depmds  upon  the 
itnptirity  of  the  brine.  When  the 
^<:MDt  is  separated,  a  small  ^re  be- 
«*»«•  indispensable  in  order  to  'sfpa- 
rne  the  greatest  part  of  the  muriate 
^d  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  which 
^  left  in  the  mother  w^ter,  and  wbidi 


would  orystaMrfe  along  with  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  if  the  'botling  wero  con- 
thmed. 

it  mav  be  seen  by  the-analysis  of 
the  products  as  ijiven  in  this  paper* 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphate 
of  socUi  diminishes  considerably  im- 
mediately after  t|)e  schelotage*  tba(  |t 
aiterwards  augments  gradually  on  acr 
count  of  the  water  being  saivrated  with 
it,  and  that  it  is  enturely  separated* 
before  the  evatKNratbn  is^ed«  The' 
last  made  salt  contains  only  sulphate 
of  magnesia;  that  made  towards  the 
latter  end  of  a  boiling  contains  besides 
this  I'iOth  of  its  vif^ht  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  mint  salt  must  contain 
at  least  as  much  of  Joreign  matters; 

it  foUows  from  thU»  that  tlie  attrac. 
tion  of  the  ditfereui  9alts  is  tonsidec^- 
biy  augmented  by  the  temperature,' 
ami  that  the  info&tufe  of  them  when 
they  are  nreciiiated,  depends  much 
more  on  the  neat  employed  in  tlie' 
evaporation,  than  on  its  prOnryptHude ; 
so  th^t  the  collection  of  the  salt  upon  * 
the  ropes  yields,  a  much  purer  salt. 
than  that  of  the  boilers,  akhough  it^ 
is  made  In  one  f^>Ui'th  or  fifth  ^  the 
time. 

1  his  mcth9d,  besides  the  advantage 
of  saving  one  half  of  the  fuel,  is  thcrev 
fore    lo    be     recommended    lor    tiie 
treatment  of  brine  tontahiing  several 
sails;    but  in  this  case    care  must  be 
taken  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  brine 
at  a  time,.  andtOi»top  the  evaporation 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  foreign 
salts  begin  to  precipitate  in  too  iarge^ 
a  proportion.     I  his  point   of  time   is 
lASually    indicated  by  the  appearance^ 
which.  |he  brtue  assumes,    li  becomes 
thick,  viscous,  and  what  is  called  lui, . 
the  mixt   salts  that  it    contains  deli- 
quesce 00  account  of  the  muriate  of 
magnesia  beuigamonj^  them,  and.  uiU 
not  crystallise^  but  yield  only  a  saime 
mass  which  is  very  difiicultly  dried. 
To  be  Conttn.ti. 
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u'Vr EITHER  to  inflame,  nor  to 
JlN  lull  into  apathy,"  was  our 
original  promise.  How  for  we  have 
fultilled  our  pledge,  we  leave  to  be 
determined  by  the  pages  of  otir  Po- 
Kiical  Retrospect.  It  has  not  been 
our  aim  to  introduce  declamation 
on  imaginary  grievances,  but  to  give 
from  time  to  time  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  alarming  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  to  leiid  our 
Md  to  rouse,  if  possible,  the  peo|>le 
to  a  sense  of  the  awful  crisis,  which 
is  impending.  For  the  more  fully 
our  situatioa  .is  previously  contem- 
plated, the  better  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  choose  the  proper  line  for 
acting,  when  the  crisis  shall  arrive, 
forewarned  of  the  danger,  we  are 
hi  a  better  state  to  prepare  for  safety. 
Those  who  are  the  most  confident  in 
fancied  prosperii'y  are  generally  the 
most  alarmed  and  timid  in  tbe  hour 
of  danger,  while  foresight  mxl  a  pru- 
dent anticipation  ot  the  luture,  pre- 
pare for  the  danger,  and  prevent  the 
<lespair  which  often  follows  an  im- 
J^iovident  and  thoughtless  security, 
lo  reform,  we  ^e  decidedly  friendly, 
^Viogs  have  arrived  at  that  state, 
that  reform  must  take  place.  The 
friends  of  peace  and  stabdity  earnestly 
<*«sire  it  may  be  brought  about  by 
peaceable  means,  and  by  a  more 
geueral  illumination  of  the  public 
wind,  lest  •'  the  reform  with  a  ven- 
geance,*' predicted  hy  the  grea<» X»rd 
Chatham  should  overwhelm  us  in  com- 
mon ruin.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Political  Retros)«ect  to  inspire 
*  wg^  imied  moroHiyt  and  point  out 
▼irtue,  as  tbe  proper  basis  of  all  re- 
lorm,  and  especially  to  show,  that 
ta*^  people  to  insure  virtue    in    their 
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governors,  mUst  themselves  be  vir- 
tuous. Politics  are  too  seldom  con- 
templated in  this  point  of  view.  'J  li0 
people  too  readily  shift  the  blame 
On  their  rulers,  who  mostly  are  only 
the  index  which  pointb  out  the  state 
of  public  morals,  while  the  people 
are  really  the  moving  springs  of  vir. 
tue,  or  of  vice.  To  secure  the  be* 
nefits  of  a  just  and  good  govern, 
ment,  the  people  must  become  vir- 
tuous, independent,  and  raiset^ above 
the  sellish  and  interested  motives 
which  too  frequently  convert  this 
fair  world  into  a  scene  of  contention* 
and  of  eath  preying,  or  attempting 
to  prey  on  his  neighliour,  when  every 
one  for  himself,  and  few  disinterest* 
cdly  for  the,  welfare  of  the  public-, 
is  the  prevailing  motive  for  action. 
Rulers  cannot  be  more  severely 
blamed  than  others  for  following  t^ia 
almost  all  prevailing  motive.  Let  tW 
people  begin  the  reform  in  themselves, 
and  rulers  will  no  longer  irnd  it  their 
interest  to  be  dishonest.  But  with- 
out  laying  the  basis  of  public  virtue, 
alnd  ot  reform  on  the  broad  soliti 
foundation  of  private  viriue,  there 
may  be  a  change  of  rulers,  and  even 
a  total  change  of  forms,  and  yet, 
the  inherent  defects  of  vice  will  re- 
main. For  want  of  laying  tbe  foun- 
dation in  private  virtue,  .and  in  iho 
gradual  enlightening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  peo^iie,  the 
French  rapidly  passed  through  the 
career  of  reform  and  revolution  into 
anarchy,  and  si)be>equeiitly  into  des- 
potism. Enfeebled  by  the  vices  f»f 
their  old  goverineut,  and  by  their 
owp  vices,  they  had  not  strength  of 
priftciple  to  suppoit  them  and  res- 
train them  withii^thedMe  and  prpii^r 
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bbunds  of  a  salutary  beneficent  re- 
form. A  few  leaders  were  eDiigbteiiecj* 
but  the  mass  of .  the  people  were 
uninformeil. 

1  hey  are  the  truest  friends  to  their 
country,  who  incessaiitly  labour  to 
impress  the  neceksity  of  virtuous 
principle,  and  on  'this  foundation 
seek  to  inspire  jubt  and  liberal  sen- 
(iments  as  to  the  necessity  ut  reform 
both  private  and  public.  It  is  of  tlie 
highest  importance,  and  is  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  public  safety^ 
(hat  the  people  should  become  en- 
lightened, and  know  their  rights.  For- 
tided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  their  rights,  and  by  a  virtuous 
principle  restraining  Vrom  trans- 
gressing the  boundaries  of  justice, 
men  will  assert  their  claims  with 
calmness,  and  a  dignity  mspiredonly 
by  a  sense  of  propriety.  A  people 
truly  enlightened  never  were  lero- 
cious,  whih;  ignorance,  or  impertect 
knu^ ledge  has  always  been  dangerous. 
'J  he  Hr»t  btep  towards,  producing 
salutarf  reform  is  to  gradually  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  by  candid 
appttals  to  tneir  reason  and  common 
sen:>e,  and  the  principles  of  common 
honesty.  Appeals  to  their  passions 
are  dangerous.  Ihey  should  be  es- 
pecially incited,  *'on  reason,"  and 
on  reason  only,  *'  to  build  resolve.** 
'1  his  only  is  **'  the  pillar  of  true  dig- 
nity in  man." 

PecuJaiion  in  all  its  forms  has  met 
in  the  Belfast  Ma^ajiine  decided  dis- 
approbation, and  the  attempts  to  un- 
mask this  h)dra  have  been  frequent. 
But  Oil  this  point  also  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  principle  of  individual 
Virtue,    'loo  generally 

**  Each  tninks  hi*    aei^bouv  uakes  too 

free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice,  as  treU  as  he.*'' 

Peculators  on  tlie  innaller  scale  have 
no  right  to  blame  more  elevated  pecu- 
latoi«.  Mankind  also  sometimes, too 
readily  indulge  ma  iialse  compassion 
at  me  expense  of  a  strict  sense  of 
justice,  and  with  a  misplaced  gene- 
rosity too  easily  aequ It  the  delinquent, 
lienc?  vice  loats  its  abhorrence,  and 
the  peculator  is  received  again  into 
the  circle  of  his  loi  nier  acquaintance, 
and  into  the  free  intercourse  of  tlie 
Morld  without  the  stamp  of  disappro- 
S^uoa    beii}g    su^icutly    impressed 


on  him,  to  show  to  himself  hts  ow| 
turpitude,  and  to  deter  others  frm 
the  commission  of  similar  crun^ 
'Ihe  ease  with  which  peculator!  arc 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  fonner  ste* 
tion  io  society  is  a  proof  at'  tbie    tmm 

J^reat  relaxatton  of  morals  among  oaJ 
f  the  strictness  of  justice  is  temo^ 
from  unreasonable  severity,  It  »  alw 
inconsistent  with  that  laxity  of  coa- 
struciion,  #hich  sett  vice  fre^  Irom 
one  of  its  greatest  restvuDts,  and 
absolves  from  the  fofce  of  pobkc 
'  shame. 

1  he  state  of  the  fioances,     and    oC 
commercial  credit  has  lately  reoeired 
a  violent  shock.     For  the    low  stale 
of  the  latter  the  reader  is  referred  te 
the  commercial   report.       I  he    crisis 
whicli  occasioned  the  death  of  Abra^ 
ham  Goldsmidt,  is  perhaps  as  aJarsu- 
hig  an  event    to  the   govermoeiit   cf 
tins  country,  as  the  expalsioii  of  our 
armies    liom    Spain    and    Fortaga), 
whick  may  now  be  very  shortly    cjs- 
pected.     Abraham    GqldsmUlt    is  a 
Jew,  who  Uiely  shot  himself  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  loss    h^  was   likely    to 
sustain  by  the  last  loai^  for  wAich  he 
and  bir  Francis  Baring,    recently   de- 
iieased,    were   the   joint  contractms* 
Ihese  two  men   may  be   consklcfcd 
as  standing  at  the  head    of   wbal  has 
been  ca^d  the  moaied  iateiesft.    7  be 
moiiied    men  have    done  very   gpreat 
injury  to  Britain.    These  meu^forthe 
sake  of  gain  supplied  Pitt,    and    his 
feeble  buccessiors  with  money  to  carry 
on  seventeen  years  of  destructive  and 
ruinous  warfare,  tor  while  they  Could 
borrow    with  facihty,    they   regardacf 
very  little  the  burdens.ot  the  |»eopler 
or  the    R>eans    of    future    payinenk 
Ihese  men  oa    the  Siack  If^cbawge 
gave  tlie  yell  of  war  in  aU>ud  biizsa, 
on  the  failure   of  Lord  Laudesdak'* 
negociation  tor  peace  in  1S06.     1  hese 
men  raised  immense  private   fortuoes 
on    the     dilapidatt*d    and     gradually 
sinkhig  ti  nances  of  the  country  r  weigbtd 
do\An  by  a  most  oppressive  load  of 
taxation,  and  a   rapidly    depreciat'ii^ 
circulation  of  paper  curreiicy.    While 
every  man  in  ihfi  country  lost   (ton 
15  to  20  on  Uh  capital  by  this    de- 
preciation ;  the  holders  of  bank  stock 
nei^ly    doubled    their    shares, .  bask 
stock  having  risen  after  tlie  bank  was 
xelieved  fcom  ^y\D^Jgi^^cfJt>ftu» 
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37,  to  273,  per  cent.     These    men 
'ere  the  alarmists  who  so  considerably 
oi»tri butted  to  lower  the  tone  of  public 
pirit  in   the  couutrj,  and  wnile  tney 
bought  themselves  snug,    incess^Uly 
ned    our,     that    all    was    well,    and 
lessed  that    itappy    state    of    things, 
id  praised     that    constitution    which 
wbled   them    to  live  in  luxury,  while 
ic  middle   classes  were  boweil  undtr 
le    weight    of    intolerable    burdens, 
y  a  law  of  our  nature  no    part  of 
«  body  can  long  suffer  without  every 
»rt    of  the    frame    being  forced    to 
nipathize    with    the    diseased    part, 
»«    so    in    the   body   politic,    these 
'€at  uionied    men   now    have    their 
ly  of  suffering.     In    the    worids    of 
ray,  that  ex4ui3ite  delineator  of  the 
issions, 

Toeack  hismff  ringt;  all  aremen, 
utdemqcd  alike  to  gioao  ; 
M?  teuder  for  anothrr's  pain, 
le  unfeeling  for  hist  own." 

e  beautifully  describes  the  effects  of 
versity. 

Thou  umer  of  the  hnman  breast. 
)Uftd  in  thy  adamantine  ebain, 
'«  proud  are  taught  to  ta»te  of  pain, 
id  purpl«  tyrants  vainly  groan 
•th  pangs  un/elt    before,  unpitted  and 
alone." 

't  has  been  endeavoured  to  repre- 
nt  the  large  discount  to  which  om- 
jna    fell,    or    to  which  the  various 
w«  of  stocks  given    by    the    con- 
ctors    for  the  last   loan    were    re- 
C€d    as  owing  to  the  machinations 
"vals  m  the  money  market,  bear- 
.   hard     agamst     the    contractois. 
'..  !**^  oiust  look  deeper  for  the  source 
">«  distress,  or  to  account  for  the 
n  taUmg  from  6    to    10    per  cent 
^w  the  terms  at  which    the   con- 
=t  wag  oiade.     ITie  extremely  low 
«  of  private  credit,  called  for  large 
«  of  money    to    aid    those   who 
^  »mkmg  under  the    pressure   of 
aniercial  distress  arising  from  the 
cts   of    war,    and    our    exclusion 
"    the    continent-    Consequently 

money  was  in  the  market  to  lay 
in  stock ;  there  were  many  seller, 

^purchasers.  The  report  of 
^'hon  committee*  had  raised  a 

rbia^committee  was  appointed  last 
T^\  Pariiameut.  Their  report  ha^i 
wp«d  the  mystery  and  iuaecuriCy  of 
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well  grounded  panic,  and  pointed  out 
m  forcible,   and    we    tnink  incontro- 
verfiole    terms    tl»c    dangers   of    ih« 
system  ot  paper,    and  the  actual  de- 
preciation,  which,   notwithstanding  all 
the  attempted   glossea  to  the    conirary 
has   taken    place.      The    depreciaiiofi 
IS   now    acknowledged    on    high   au^ 
thorny       Ihe  diffiailty  of  railing  a- 
nuther  lokn.  will  be   forcibly   felt  on 
the  meeting  of  parliament ;  expendi- 
ture  mus^  be  lessened,  and  the  crisis 
IS  r^ipidiy  approacinng,    when     it    U 
highly   probable  u)ore   money  cannot 
be  raised  by  loan,  and  \i^  such  a  case 
the  war  cannot  be  carried  on  as  here- 
tofore.    Government    is  fully    aware 
of  the  insuperable  difficulty,    but  in 
the  mean   time,    the    hireling   prints 
are  exerting  every  nerve  to  continue 
the  popular  delusion,    of   which  this 
war  in  its  various  stages  has  been  so 
productive.    They  now   tell  us  of  the 
system  •{  taxation  during  the  two  Ust 
quarters  having  produced  largely,     i  he 
colleclors    of   taxes    both    in    Great 
i3ritain  and  Ireland,  have  been  stimu- 
Jated    to    great    exertions   in   getting 
in  the  taxes,     in  Ireland  the  additional 
window    tax    of   50    per     cent,    has 
been  ngoronsJy  exacted,  and  in  Britain 
the  tax-gatherers  have  not  been  i<lle. 
K v  the  operation  of  the  legacy    tax. 
and    the    stamp    duty    on    deids    of 
trdusfer  in  that  country,  it    is  calcu- 
lated  that  once  in  evcrv    20    years 
one  year's  rental  of  the  Entire  jknded 
property  of  the  nation  will  pass  hito 
the  hands  of  governmeut,     ft  is  im- 
possible  to  discover    on   any    g,ound 
of  just  reasoning,  how  increased  and 
successful  taxation  can  prove  the  wealih 

our  paper  systtm.    The  folloivinjf  ir«re 
the  njeoabers;  * 

F.  Horner.  e«q.~H.  Thornton,  esq.-. 
W.  Hu«ki>on,  esq.-^H.  ParnelJ.  esq  — 
P.  Grenlell.  esq  -W.  Dickinson,  es2._ 
T.  Thomson,  esq.*— W.  Sharp,  csq.li 
Abercroinhie,  e^q.— Rt,  Ho.,.  Q.  Teirnev' 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.Sherida„.-LordTemp,y.- 
A.  Baring,  esq.— J.  Brad^baw,  esq  — r,' 
Hon   C.  Lonjr.*-G.  Johnstone.  «J.Jd 

Oiddy,  esq.— M.  Doriens,  .^^q VV   Mai  * 

iiing,  esq,*— Rt.  Hon.  S.    Perceral  *— j* 
U  Fottirr,  esq.— T.  Brand,  e<q. 

Those  marked  ihni.  ♦  are  stated  to  bar* 
h«en  in  the  minority  on  the  divisions  of 
the  commitiee:  T^rd   Temple  never  .t 
Uu^ed.  and  .  heridan  only.^ue,^^^^,^ 
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•nd  prosf^erify  of  a  nation:  yet  this 
bareraced  imposition  is  aiternpied  to 
be  played  ofi',  and  such  is  the  in- 
fatuated cullibiiity  of  the  people, 
it  meets  with  succes<?  with  many. 
No  deception  in  too  gross  for  the  uij- 
thinking  million,  or  even  for  those 
who  assume  to  be  poss^rssed  of  the 
powers  of  discrimination,  but  who 
.  nevertheless  are  the  dupes  to  their 
prejudices* 

'I  his  cullibiiity  is  the  result  of  the 
state  of  modern  manners,  the  effect  of 
luxury,  by  which  sincerity  and  sturdy 
jiriiiciple  are  softened  down  into  a 
tnpple  pliancy  very  nearly  akin  to 
hypocrisy.  ''I  he  ^Frencli  courtiers 
thought  all  was  lost  when  Koland 
Uppeared  as  minister  without  buckles 
in  his  shoes,  H)ecause  the  piacticex^as 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  ot  the  court. 
Many  no«r  lest  they  should  be  mis- 
taken for  reformers,  suit  the  cut  of 
their  opinions  to  the  fashions  of  the 
t roses,  llie  ancient  character  of  in- 
dependence seems  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  Few  like  Andrew  Marvel  are 
contented  to  pick  their  muUon  bone, 
and  preserve  their  independence. 
Modefu  manners  are  well  satirized 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Do  not  such  characters  daily 
present  themselves  in  every  place  of 
resort  both  for  pleasure  and  business  ? 
"  1  here  is  ast*l  of  well  dre  sed  piosper- 
ous  gentlemen — clean  civil  personages, 
well  m  with  people  in  power — delighted 
vith  every  existing  in^tilution — and 
almost  with  every  existing  circum- 
stiance." — I  hese  are  not  the  men  of 
stubborn  stuflT,  whom  Virtue  by  her 
discipline  of  self  denial  forms  into  the 
incorpuptible  patriots  who  are  in- 
slrummtal  in  preserving  their  country 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  the  prt's*  nt 
crisis,  where  are  we  to  look  tor  lue 
preservers  of  a  tittering  state  ? 

'1  he  l.'.st  amriversary  of  their  national 
independence  has  been  celebratetl  in 
the  United  stales  of  North  America, 
very  spleml.i'.Iy  by  the  republican 
party,  wlio  bv  their  civic  feasts,  and 
the  toasts  (^ivi-ii  at  those  meetings 
wished  decidedly  to  mark  their  senii* 
ment>,  and  to  m<<nire>t  that  the  spirit 
of  lilierly  5^a!>  still  cherished  4n  full 
vigour  among  them,  while  the  fede^ 
.  rMtttt>  by  their  luke-warmness  showed 
»a  li^jineruicc    tu  the   soul-checrhig 


principles  of  independence.  They  d| 
not  actually  oppose,  but  they  di^ 
covered  great  coldness  and  want  i 
animation.  'I  he  federalists  appear  i 
be  biassed  by  their  commercuil  vkwl 
ot  which  Britain  forms  the  cental 
and  prefer  for«!igii  trade,  to  agricwl 
ture,  and  an  extension  of  donie^i 
manufactures.  The  republican  portj 
are  jealous  of  independence,  and  v\ 
said  by  their  op|M>nents  to  be  at 
tachei^  to  French  interests,  thougl 
probably  without  just  cause,  as  a] 
though  complaiDiDg  of  the  condM 
of  the  British  government  toward 
them,  they  manifest  do  iDclination  il 
be  the  slaves  of  France.  They  pr^ 
fer  an  American  interest  to  either 
French  interest,  or  a  Brit^ib  interest 
Their  newspapers  on  both  skies  i 
tne  cfuestiou  are  extremely  deficiei| 
in  dec9rum,  and  in  the  language  i 
good  manners  towstrds  their  oppoc 
ents.  Our  trafisatlantic  brethren  ap 
pear  even  worse  than  ourselves  i 
their  manner  of  conducUag  contro 
versies,  and  \h%  two  parties  both  ii 
speech  and  print  abuse  each  other  \ 
terms  inconsistent  with  that  dccenci 
which  ought  still  to  be  observed  ti 
tween  those  whose  opinions  d\&ti 
It  augurs  ill  of  the  civilization  of  an] 
country,  when  abuse  is  substituted  to 
argument* 

■  A  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  th 
coui.ty  of  Meath,  was  held  at  'Irio^ 
in  which  an  address  to  Che  king  w« 
agreed  to,  complaining  of  improvil 
dent  expenditure  without  any  sincen 
and  etiectual  measure  of  retrenct* 
ment,  and  of  a  harassing  system  d 
taxation,  without  receiving  iiie  bene 
ills  promised  at  the  Union.  It  is  pleaa 
iiig  to  see  a  revival,  however  tain^ 
of  spirit  in  the  Irish  nation,  and  a^ 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  tbe  tm* 
p  re.  Although  in  the  present  cas4 
the  expression  of  public  sentimeH 
has  not  been  as  strong,  as  the  alann 
i'lg  stale  of  pub|ic  affairs  requires* 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
the  Earl  of  Fingal  moved  a  vote  o( 
thanks  to  Lord  Wellington  for  bis 
recent  victory .  Prudence  might  have 
dictated  to  v^it  until  the  issue  of  (be 
buNiness  was  ascertained,  but  in  popu« 
lar  Assemblies  there  is  often  too  great 
a  liability  to  act  on  the  spur  of  tbe 
mometit,  and  to  compromise  a  (onden^ 

uirjitizea  Dy  v_j  v^xj/'^iv^ 
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Utioa  of  part  of  a  system  by  ill 
teighecl  praises  k^esfp^^d  f>a  aiiuiber 
fart 

The  county  of  Mayo  bi^  bopourably 
CQoe  for wara  with  aoetitiontp  parlia- 
I  neat,  in  favour  of   Catliolic  eii)auci- 
i  laiioo.     Few  now  opeDly  oppose  thi:| 
■leisure,  ^d  as  a  proof  of  the  pror 
grefs  jiKtice  is  making,  its  opponents 
ire  forced   to  mask   their   views    by 
coQCcdiogthe  propriety,  but  reauiring 
lenns  to   quiet  suspicion.     If   Catho- 
iks  relinquished  foreign  nomination  for 
tikeir  bishops  of  their  own  accord,  it 
Blight  be  an  acceptable  concession,  and 
be  the    means    of   breaking  one    of 
thf ir  spiritual  fetters,  but  tliey  ihem- 
setves  should  be  judges  in   the  case. 
Conscience  ought  not    to    be  '  forced. 
!  He  grants    nobly,  who  grants    freely. 
:  CoBditions    always    imply    suspicion, 
I  and  lessen  the  obligation.     The  pre- 
■eot   mitigation  of  opposition  now  al- 
most restricted  to  a  question  of  terms 
sbows  the    reluctant  retiring  of    pre- 
jadice  to  its  last  hold. 

A  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
)^ttit  was  also  held  on  the  22d  inst. 
^*^hen  the  following  petition  to  tne 
liouse  of  <k>mmons  was  voted. 

••  We  the  inhabHanti)  of  the  county  of 
^ent,  in  lull  county  meeting  assembled, 
^«cioos  of  the  rights  we  possess,  of  ad- 
Q^esting  flud  petitioning  your  honourable 
'^Mueupoa  all  public  affairs,  and  impell- 
^  by  a  high  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
owsclvea  and  to  our  country,  bey  leave 
t>  lay  before  yon  our  opinions  and  seu- 
timenit  on  the  present  defectire  state  of 
ti)e  reprctentfttion  of  the  peopJe. 

"To  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
anginal  design  of  convening  in  parliament 
^  representatives  of  the  people,  to  de- 
liberate aud  co-riperate  with  the  soverei^a 
»«id  tb«  peefv  upon  every  qnection  of  na- 
^ioaal  eoQcero,  we  give  our  unqualified 
i|>piobalion  I  but  when  we  fake  into 
«»*r  consideration  the  decay  of  some 
^woughs,  once  provperous  and  well  pc*. 
pled,  the  rise  and  flourishing  conditions  of 
(  others,  formerly  of  Itttje  note  ;  when  we 
i  ftflect  upon  tbeeffscts  qf  the  heavy  and 
iosupporuble  expanse  of  elections,  whin  h 
I  <:l«ies  the  doors  of  your  honourable  bouse 
to  many  of  the  best  friends  of  their  coun- 
try* and  robs  it  of  their  faithful  sei-vice  ; 
wtteo  we  think  of  these  things,  we  are  of 
•pinioB  that  your  honourable  h^nise  i«  at 
tills  tine,  by  do  meauR  a  fair  repre- 
•eiUtion  of.  the  peoplis;  and  from  the 
fpsjmer  in  whi<;h  a  ^tgn  j^ortion  ♦f  tSie 


individual  members  obtain  and  secure 
their  Mrtt«<  in  your  honourable  hoo^e,  we 
CHniiot  bnt  infer  that  that  high  and  sa- 
ored  oAi^e,  intended  for  the  public  »ei- 
vice,  is  frequently  sought  for  and  pro- 
cured by  unconstitutional  means,  and  it  . 
^of^n  perverted  from  its  orgioal  de- 
sign, and  rendered  subservient  to  private 
pnds.  Jo  tt^is  ca^ise  we  ascribe  tbe 
greatest  part  qf  the  national  calamities 
W€;,now  have  to  deplore.  The  meau  prin- 
ciples, and  narrqw  vi^ws  which  have  toq 
long  goyfirned  the  councils  qf  ^he  cabinet, 
tbe  false  ambit 'on  and  )i<t1e  iptrigt|es  of 
its  members,  the  continuaqce  of  a  ^yi^f^in 
of  expenditure  lavish  beyond  example;  fhe 
many  disgracefql  expeditions,  in  irhich 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  lf*ouutry 
have  been  too  prodigully  wasted,  the  de- 
cisions of  yonr  hpno(irable||on&e  in  direct 
opposition  tq  the  general  sentiments  oif 
the  nation^  the  uuwillinguess  hithertq 
evinced  by  your  bpnQura|>le  house,  tq. 
pi-otnote  inquiry  intOy  or  correct^ 
abuses  in  the  i^presentation,  an  unwill« 
iugness  which  cannot  fail  tq  excite  onr 
distrust  aud  to  dimi.sh  tbe  respect  we  ows 
to  the  name  and  functions  of  y<Nir  ho- 
nourable house.  And  we  deplore  particu- 
larly one  instance  of  this  unwillingness 
of  which  we  complain,  io  yoor  reic-ctioa 
of  a  motion  made  in  the  last  Sessions  of 
Parliament,  by  one  of  tbe  Members  ol  tbo 
County  of  Herts— as  timt  inotioD,  had  it 
been  adopted  by  your  Honourable  Hooi«^ 
uiuMt  necessarily  have  brought  before  your 
Committee  a  full  inquiry  into  the  present 
defective  state  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People,  and  thereby  have  led  to  a  sub. 
stantial  Reform  in  the  Commons  House  of 
ParHaoient,  so  essential  to  tbe  «m!ration 
of  the  state,  by  restoring  to  us  a  free  Con- 
stitution, that  inestimable  inheritance^ 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  wisdom  and  inti^ 
pidity  of  our  ancestors. 

**  The  times  deto^and  this  open  avowal 
of  our  sentiments,  and  in  the  language 
employed  to  convey  them  we  intend  no 
disrespect ;  though  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  our 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  Therefore, 
we  mo4t  earnestly  entreat  your  Honour- 
able House  to  undertake,  before  it  is  too 
Inte,  in  a  true  and  cordial  spirit,  the 
measure  of  Reform,  upon  principles 
which,  by  conciliating  the  affectionf  uf 
the  people,  and  long  restoring  to  youc 
Honourable  House  its  due  weight  ani 
character,  may  rescue  our  country  from 
domestic  discord,  and  secure  it  from  th« 
foreign  foe,  give  stability  to  the  Tbioufl, 
and  perpetuate  the  Constitution." 

Th«   mover  of  tbe   petition   enf^ 
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phatically  declared  thai  a  change  of 
system,  and  n-»t  of  niinislei'S  sole!}', 
vas  absolutely  e>sential  to  the  well- 
being  of  ihe  country.  The  freeholders 
gave  a  good  lesson  to  representatives, 
'i'hey  diieclc'd  the  petition  should  be 
presented  only  by  Filuier  Honey vrood, 
one  <^  liicir  members,  as  the  other, 
bir  Ldward  Knatchbidl  had  declmed 
to  promie  to  support  it.  S'r  Edward 
'was  closely  and  spiritedly  questioned 
hy  his  constituents.  There  would  be 
more  virtue  in  the  representative  body, 
if  electors  thus  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty.  If  the  example  of  the 
luen  of  Kent  caliing  their  represen- 
tative to  account  for  his  conduct  be- 
came general,  much  good  would  be 
«lone.  In  vain  the  people  complain 
of  corrupt  rcpre^jentaiivcs,  if  they 
themselves  from  timidity,  indolence, 
0r  a  fear  to  disoblige  landlords,  shrink 
from  a  spirited  discharge  of  their  own 
duty. 

1  he  common  council  of  Dublin 
have  iinaniTiouHly  announced  tlieir  in- 
tenliou  of  celebrating  another  jubilee 
19  honour  of  the  Queen  entering  on 
the  50th  year  of  her  reign,  'thus 
they  hop*  to  relieve  the  distrcwes  of 
starving  manufacturers,  buch  elee- 
•  inosynary  aid  never  did  aiford  per- 
inaneiit  relief  to  trade.  It  only  tends 
i^o  introduce  prolusion  among  tnose 
called  the  higlier  ranks,  and  servility 
among  the  poor,  as  donatives  among 
the  Komans  marked  real  degradation 
of  manners,  and  the  decline  of  the 
empire^  One  of  their  orators  declared 
that  tlie  last  jubilee  did  more  good, 
than  ever  wa^  etfected  by  patriotism. 
Debasing  ^ud  degrading  sentiment! 
They  th^nke-d  both  their  sheritfs.  al- 
though on  il^e  subject  of  the  aggregate 
meeting,  Iheir  conduct  had  been  di- 
feclly  opposite.  On  their  proceeding 
to  discuss  the  Union,  the  Lord  Mayor 
entered  and  dissolved  the  meeting.  If 
they  are  resolved  to  do  good,  their 
patriotisn  must  be  of  a  firmer  texture 
than  tiieir  past  conduct  gives  rea<;on 
\o  expect.  They  must  rise  froni  local 
politics  to  a  much  more  compr<.'l;|en8Jve 
system,  if  tliey  aspire  to  the  venerable 
tDltaracter  of  enlightened  patrioiism,  and 
true  independence. 

Jtmay  proiiably  have  been  remarked 
^y  our  readti^  that  domestic  politic  j 


occupy  the  largest  share  of  oor  retro* 
spect.   Is  not  this  right.'    The^  mor^ 
intimately  concern  us  ;  peculation  and 
corruption,  our  internal  enemies,   ar^ 
likely  to  do  us  more  injury  tlian    our 
external  foes      United  at  home  and  ce- 
mented attached  and  by  reform,  io  Tainj 
should   we  be  assailed  by  the  arms  or! 
arts  of  '•  Audacious  France."    bud)  i$ 
<»ur    apology    for  devoting   so  n^tav 
pages  to  our    domestic    situatioiu  Ta 
which  an  unceasing    appeal    is    made 
to  display  the  highly  important  beneitt 
of  relorm  and  to  stir  up  the  peo|»le  to 
behold  their  true  interests. 

The  Cortes  of  Spain  have  at  length 
assembled,  and  their  debates  appear  to  ] 
j>artake  something  of  the  popular  form. 
Though  called  so  late,  we  earnestly 
wish  it  may  yet  be  in  their  \ 
power  to  benetit  their  country,  but 
time  isnecesr.yto  see  ioto  the  deve. 
lopement  of  their  views  and  cha- 
racters.  In  one  respect  they  have 
made  a  good  beginning  by  adopting 
a  selfdenying  regulation  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  present  or  any  future 
Cortes  shall,  during  their  function  or 
for  one  year  afterwards,  accept  of 
any  employment,  pension,  distinction 
or  favour  from  the  executive  goven>- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  vaunted 
victory  'of  Busa5o,  affairs  in  Portugal 
do  not  wear  a  more  promising  aspect 
They  w  ho  recollect  the  deceptions  s» 
frequently   practised,    by    which    the 
horrors  of  General  Moore's  retreat  in 
Spain  were  so  long  withheld  from  the 
uubhc,  and  by  which    the  battles  of 
yimiera  and  Tata  vera,  were  magnified 
into  glorious  victories,  notwithstanding 
at  the  latter,  the  field  and  ^ihc  military 
hospital  were  so  speedily  abandoned, 
will  hesitate  before  they  give  fuUoc- 
deiu  c  as  to  the   extent    of    the  vk- 
tory   of  Busaco.      '1  he  forebodings  of 
evil  will   be  still  encreased,  when  we 
find  that  notwithstanding  this  boosted 
victory,      Lord  Wellington  contimies 
his  retreat,  after  evacuating  Coimbra, 
which    more  recent  accounts  stale  to 
have    been  recaptured  by  the  British, 
if  by  figiuing  a  battle  a  retreat  is  se- 
cured, and  the  army  relnit)arked,tJ»e 
friends  to  humanity  will  ask  wiat  ad- 
vantage   can    accrue    from    ^uch    « 
wast^  of  valour  and  such  a  profudiofi 
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>f  blood  aod  sufferj  ng }  To  send  troops 
n  repeated  expedutjoosj  aud  in  the 
u.d  to  have  no  other  cause  of  rejoicing 
Iwii  that  a  part  of  them  hak  been  gotten 
(f,  is  a  most  improvident  waste  of 
e9ource8«  and  acruf^l  addition  to  the 
aiamities  of  «var.  lathe  meantime, 
very  exertioQ  ia  uted  by  our  public 
•rinu  to  jput  a  fair  glow  on  the  state 
if  things,  tUI  Time,  that  great  developer 
•f  events  shews  the  real  situation, 
ad  thoa  as  iq  the  turning  of  the  magic 
}is$  to  pceveot  retiectioD,  attempts, 
le  made  to  turn  the'  public  mmd 
^ily  to  some  other  subject,  and 
^QS  the  delusion  is  perpetuated,  and 
t^ber  reAectioo  by  every  artifice  is 
but  out,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
xamining  Inio  their  state,  and  pro- 
ting  by  the  lessons  of  pa«t  distressing 
vents. 

The  remarks  made  at  the  close  of 
le  last  retrospect  on  tlie  Lancastrian 
chool  establisliing  in  this  town  drew  «^ 
►rth  bome  angry  remarks  signed  Solon, 
i^bateverof  argument  was  contained 
I  that  paper  is  published  in  this 
jrober,  and  so  far  the  rights  of  free 
iscussion  are  maintained.     Wliatever 

abuse  against  tiie  writers  who)>e 
linions  Solon. attacks,  Ims  been  most^ 

suppressed.  VVe  promised  to  per- 
it  tree  discussion,  but  in  our  work* 
e  bounds  of  decorum  must  not  be 
ansgressed  by  personal  abui>e,  which 
altogether  irrelevant  in  pointing  out 
rori    or   supposed    errors.      Raiiiug 

not  argument,  and  writers  greatly 
istake,  when  they  suppose  the  promote 
eir  cau^ie  by  abusing  tlieir  opponents 
le  writer  of  the  remarks  in  the  la:kt 
Lrospoct  on  mature  reflection  finds 
»  caMHe  to  retract  the  former  senti- 
mts  ke  advanced.  Ue  is  well  pleased 
lind  houtever  that  a  second  story 
to  b«'  erected,  as  by  this  means, 
»re  room  will  be  allowed  for  the 
ji*  school,  tit  still  thinks  there  wus 
defect  in  tbe  original  plan  by  ren- 
ring  it  too  expensive  aud  that  much 
ffht  have  been  saved,  by  making 
k1  >  economy  the  first  principle  in 
*  building.  When  application  is 
4e  to  tbe  public  for  aid  to  an  in^ti- 
w»  bow  ever,  praise- wortliy,  all  may 
t  at  oace  see  alike  and  some  reasoij- 
le  objections  may  be  started :  and  it  is 
Cuming  to  answer  such  objections  as 
iy  |i«.iff3tde^Q«Ufao4  without  ran- 


cour, using  ^ound  arguments  if  the  caM^ 
admit  of  them,  but  mild  expressioui^ 
The  opposite  pr.ictice  ol  abiksc  and  at- 
tributing motives  (o  tiieir  opponents, 
at  the  mere  faqcy  of  the  wrutr  is  tuoc 
common  and  iu  our  view  requires  to^ 
be  marked  with  decided  reprabatioii« 
In  thepre!»ent  instance,  ifihewisties 
of  the  writer  of  tlie  retrospect  as  far 
as  regarded  hhnsf  If,  hud  been  gratiiied^^ 
he  would  have  printed  Solon *s  letter 
entire,  to  show  now  little  abuse  sup  • 
ports  an  argument,  aiitl  how  litt .. 
he  felt  bimbdf  annoyed  by  th^  affected 
attempts  at  wit.  But  the  pages  of 
the  maguzine  could  not  be  con  veil  ienlly 
spared  for  this  exhibition,  or  for  tliC 
reply,  which  must  necessarily  have 
atcompanted.  Besides  sucii  a  prece- 
dent would  h.;ve  counlenaiKed  a 
practice  which  we  wish  all  combii- 
tants  in  our  pages  should  avoid.  It 
is  pleasing  to  hear  that  another  .Sunday 
School  has  been  opened,'  and  con- 
ducted in  Belfast,  bv  a  public  spirited 
individual,  on  the  Laucastrian  plan,, 
and  that  upwards  of  seventy  bo^s" 
attend.  Ihose  smaller  establishmeiM* 
are  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  In  them  uniiy  of  design^  wiiica  , 
so  essentially  contributes  to  sta- 
bility, is  more  easily  preserved.  Ui 
more  extensive  establishmeuti  sup< 
ported  by  lar^e  subscriptions,  imie- 
pendeuce  is  otten  bartered  k>r  su^* 
port.  The  writer  of  this  article  is 
strongly  impressed  uith  the  advantages 
of  individual  exertion  on  a  small  scale, 
even  when  general  oo  operation  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Much  good ' 
may  thus  be  done  by  a  few  in  sraa  I 
vniages,  or  situations  in  the  counlr^. 
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EXAMINATION  OP  W.  m'KEMZIB. 

Continued  from  p.  237.  No^  XXFI. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  from  th<a 
book,  or  otherwMe,  why  those  five  pay- 
ments were  selected  as  the  pardcuUr  pay-i' 
meats,  the  receipts  of  wiiicb  appeared  to 
be  lost? 

A.  They  were  lelectod  as  tlie  result  of 
the  investig^ion  1  have  stated,  and  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  niy 
cauflc  of  knowledge  respecting  the  five 
payments  that  were  selected,  arose  out  of 
that  extract,  which  was  made  from  the  ge* 
neral  account  before  described.  ^'-'^^^ 
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Q.  Upon  Nfe.  t>uMn't  obtaioinf  money 
ttom  the  board  for  looms,  where  are  th!e 
receipts  lodged. 

A,  In  the  Linen  Office . 

(2.  Are  you  awmre  that  Mr.  Dufiin 
made  any  enquiry  at  the  Linen  Office, 
retpecting  tho«e  five  receipu? 

^.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  any  doubt  of  payment  of  those 
receipts  had  existed,  could  not  that  doubt 
have  been  removed  by  a  reference  to  the 
Linen  Office  ?  ' 

A,  I  take  it  for  granted  it  could. 

(2-  When  Mr.  Duffin  found  those  re* 
ceipu  were  missing,  did  he  not  mention 
how  they  came  to  be  missing. 

A.\  understood  the  receipts  in  question 
had  neVer  come  forward,  and  that  there* 
fore  the  value  of  them  was  due  to  Mr. 
J^uffin,  of  which  he  had  not  a  doubt  at 
the  time.  '  IVUUam  Mackenzie. 

Sworn  before  me  the  9th  July,  1810. 

M.  Fitzgerald, 
One  of  the  trustees  of   the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Manufactures. 

No.  8. 
MTommaiion  of  Mr,  Hans  Peebles,  taien 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Lintn  and  Hempen  manufactures,  appoint- 
ed to  take  into  consideraion  the  S6tk  JRe- 
port  qf  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  at 
a  Meeting   of  the  said  Committee,    held 
on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  July  1 8  k  0. 
Q.  Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Duffin 
in  the  year  1808,  in  etamining  the  linen 
board  cash  book,  and  making  an  extract 
thereout  Of  his  receipts  and  paymenu  re- 
lative to  his  loom  account  ? 
A,  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  making  tliat 
extract  ? 

A.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  told  Mr.  Duffin 
that  he  thought  his  cash  was  short,  aod 
that  more  money  had  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Duffin  at  foot  of  his  female-loom  account 
than  he  had  received. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation you  made  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  there  were  bills  accepted  for, 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Duffin  to  loom-makers, 
for  which  there  were  no  correspondent 
entries  of  receipts. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  to  the  Linen 
office  to  check  the  account  you  made  out 
of  receipts  that  were  missing  f 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  there  was. 
Q^  Did  you  make  out  the  ^'xtract 
which  shewed  the  missing  receipts  from 
the  book  you  call  the  Linen  Board  cash 
book  alone,  or  had  you  reference  to  any 
former,  or  other  book  i 


A.  t  rteolioet  no  other,  but  the  Klj 
book, 

Q.  When  you  totted  the  extract  yw 
made  from  the  general  account,  do  yoi 
recollect  what  sum  appeared  due  to  Mr 
Duffin  ? 

A.  The  amount  struck  me  tabc  abonl 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  psjrJ 
fnents  there  were  without  correspoiMliiig 
receipts  ? 

A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  pcriodf  of  dM 
account  you  undertook  to  examine  ? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  the  period  froa 
which. the  examinatioD  commenced,  bel 
I  recollect  it  was  carried  down  to  May 
1808,  the  period  when  it  was  actnaJij 
made ;  I  am  sure,  at  all  events,  it  indndc^ 
the  general  cash  book  lying  before  tin 
Committee,  commencing  ift  May,  1807, 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Duffin  ever  mention  i^ 
you  that  receipts  Jiad  been  stolen  fron 
him,  or  that  a  clerk  had  run  away  fron 
him  ? 

A,  Never. 
^  Q.    Did   you   ever  hear  that  a  clerl 
had  ran  awav  from  him  f 

A,  I  recollect  hearing  such  a  report  J 
it  must  have  been  more  than  five  yeail 
ago  when  such  an  event  happened,  fori 
have  been  that  time  in  the  hall  myself 
and  it  was  before  1  eame  tO  it.  I 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  any  Hst  fmi 
the  extract  which  was  formed  from  th 
general  account,  of  the  particoiar  bill 
for  which  receipts  did  not  ajppear? 

A,  No,  I  did  not. 

Q,  Did  you  assist  Mr.  Duffin  in  makii^ 
out  any  such  list  ? 

A»  I  don't  reci  llect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Duffin  erei 
made  out  such  list  ^ 

A.  I  know  that  he  was  m  errorin  hit 
account,  and  he  told  me  he  hadfonsd  oil 
tho  cause  of  it,  namely,  that  some  it^ 
ceiptA  for  loom  makers  wera  either  poI 
received,  or  were  mislaid,  and  that  be 
would  write  for  others. 

Q,  Was  the  extract,  which  yon  mule 
from  the  ireiieral  account,  drawn  ifi  yw 
hand  writing? 

A.  The  greater  part  of  it  was. 

Q,  You  hive  not  got  that  extract  i 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  Mrl  Duffin  mention  the  nan» 
of  the  persons,  from  whom  receipts  were 
supposed  not  to  have  been  recettoi  i 

A.  He  did  ;  he  mentioned  three  sr 
four.        ^   ^^  G^'^ 

Q.  Do  ]pm,lroin  your  own  kaowledce 
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*)w  why  Mr.  Dufj^n  selected  anypAr- 
iftilar  Dames  ? 

X  1  do  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Duffin  ever  mention  that 
tbad  written!' for  duplicate  receipt*  ? 

A,  No— 1  never  had  any  conversation 
tth  Mr.  Duffin  until  March  la«t  in  Ca- 
an,  where  he  stated  to  me  that  it  was 
sported  in  the  North  that  he  had  receiv- 
i  money  for  the  same  looms  twice — he 
poke  as  if  he  felt  hurt  by  the  report  : — 
aid  it  'was  s^  malicious  report,  and  be- 
^  soon  after  iuterruptcd,  our  cooversa- 
m  ended.  Hom  Peebles. 

ivom  before  iq^  the  10th  of  July,  18)Q. 

John  Sieutart. 

h»  qC   thm  Triutees  of   the  lineai  and 

Hempen  Manulaetures. 

Na  9. 
^witkei^Bxaimimaiion  of  Mr.  JVituMatkensUe^ 
taketk  h€f9r€  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of 
t^e  Z^men  mnd  Hempen.  Manirfaetures;  (^ 
pomUd  to  take  mto  consideratUn  the  SGtJi 
Meport  of  the  Commissionert  of  Accounts^ 
of  a  meeting  of  said  committee^  held  on  the 
I9»k  day  ofJmhf^  1810. 
Q.  Vou   have  written  a  letter  to  thit 
Committee,    bearing'  date  the   **  9th    of 
laly,  1810,**  wherein  vou  itate  that**  ha- 
Hae  been  the  original  cause  and  adviser 
of  Mr.  Dufiin*8  conduct,  in  the  aflfair  of 
the  dunlicate  Receipts,  yon  were  anxious 
ihat   the    Committee,   now  sitting  upon 
l»*  conduct,   should    be  pleased  to  exa- 
mine you  further  on  the  subject,  in  or- 
^  that,  you  might  prove  to  their  satis- 
^cuon,chatno  man  ever  got  into  the  same 
kind  of  dil^puna  with  greater  purity  of 
intemion."     State  now  what  farther  evi- 
^aee  yon^  have  to  give  to  this  Committee 
<>Q  the  aubjact  of  your  ejmmiBatioo  of  the 
7th  instant. 

A.  Heipecting  the  duplicate  Receipts, 
^*^h  Mr.  Du&i  is  charged  with  haviag 
procured,  whereby  he  got  payment  foe 
^e  samo  items  a  second  cime^  I  feel  that 
the  questions  as  put  to  me  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  did  not  enable  me 
to  state  so  clearly  as  I  ought,  that  in  the 
*^y  part  of  the  transaction  as  fttr  as 
elates  tirhis  requiring  the  Duplicates,  no 
<^  contdpowbly  act  with  less  inten- 
tional fraud.  For  a  series  of  y^afs  many 
tho'uii^(|^  of  pounds  have  been  received 
attd  disbursed  by  him  for  various  purposes 
connected  wi^h  the  objects  of  the  Linen 
Boin^  either  under  its  direct  ot  implied 
Mutructions ;'  the  other  and  more  active 
<lutic&qf  hU  oiHoe  called  him  frequently 
fr<nu  home.  He  could  not  possibly,  there* 
M^kFAsr  .MAsi.  NO.  xavii. 


fore,  himself,   practice  such  a  system  o/ 
accounts  as  would  be  requisite  to  steer 
dear  of  error,  and   the   Board  did  not 
allow  him  any  assistance  for  such  Office 
purposes — hence  no  leger  or  other  boolc 
was    kept  which  would    have   exhibited 
the  state  of  any  particular  utccount,  and 
if  such  was  wanting,  it  could  be  sought 
for,  only  by  extracting   from  the   boolp 
that  contained  the  general    receipts  and 
payments,  hems  of  Debtor  and  Creditor 
of  varions  sums  and  varit)us  dates,  wMth 
mode,    it   is  obvious,    must  be  liable  to 
error  in    the   most   careful    hands,    and* 
from   such    an    erroneous  extract  alone, 
did  the  Duplicate  Receipts  orijpnate.  In 
this  part  of  my  knowtedge  of  the  trans- 
action, I  am  positive— I  saw  the  extract 
as  made  by  Mr.  Duffin  and  Mr.  Peebles, 
and  it  distinctly,  though  erroneously,  ap- 
peared to  shew,  that  tlie  actual  receipts  in 
question    were    wanting    to    repay  Mr. 
Duffin,    what    I   had   no  doubt   at  that 
time  was  really  due  to  him ;  and  as  soqu 
as  Mr.  Duffin  got  the  duplicates,  and  the 
money  was  handed  to  me.  I  enteired  the 
transaction  in  the  Qash    Book,  as   nqw 
exhibited  to  you  on  oath,  in  these  worcU 
— ^**  received  for  mislaid  receipts."  With 
this  recited   entry  diX  my  knowledge  of. 
the  a^'r   ends,  but  having  aided  Mr. 
Duffin  in  his  receipts  and  payments^  for 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  endings   De« 
cember,  1808,   aiul    haviugp  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
accounts  to  enable  tne  to  judge  that  hie 
svstem  was  necessarily   imperfect,    frdm 
the  want  of  assistance,!  have  mentioned 
I  have  no  heshation  in  -declaring  he  w« 
more  exposed  to  clerical  errors  than  any 
public  otficer  I  ever  heard  of;  and  that 
thdie  errors  were  finally  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  Own  funds, I  deduce  from  ihe  fa^t^ 
that  when  I    handed  him  over  the  cash 
acqount  in  December    1808,  after  inclu- 
d\n^   the    mouey  had  on  the  dupHcutcs, 
it  tlid  appear  that  he  expended  £'Z'k6  v.  IQ. 
more  than  he  had  rtceived,  and  which  re- 
miuus  to    this    hour  una-  counted  for  in 
any  oth^r  way.  1  have  greM  aiixiety  that 
my  evidence  may    be    ^o  updecstQQd  by 
the  Committee  as  to  induce  them  ta«hap« 
their  report,  so  as  not  to  brand  the  whol% 
transaction,    with  censure   due  oaly   ts^ 
apifrtof  it,  and  that  however  subsequent 
fatality   of  conduct,     as  it  is  runeoured, 
will  draw  forth  tbmr  displeasure,  that  the 
Committee  will  hepleeeed  toaliowthat  th^- 
reverse  of  ^e reentry  corruption  has  beas- 
proved.  I  have^oniy  to  add,tiiael  make  tilt» 
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depofition   tpontaneoutlj,  and   without 

the  knowled^  of  the  chief  object  of  it. 

H^m,  Mackenzie,  '! 

Sworn  before  rae,  10th  July,  1ft  10. 

John  Stewart. 

One  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and 

Hempen  Manufactures. 

M^motial  of  Mr,  Char  its  Dt{ffin,  Inspector 
General,  Ptetente4July  1   tk,  1810. 

To  TUI  aiCHr  MONORABLB  AND  HONOR* 
ABLI  TUK  TRUSTEBS  OF  TUB  LINBN  AND 
HEMPAM  MANUFACTUEB$* 

Jiff  Lordt  and  Gentkmen, 

After  more  tbau  oioeteeo  year«  spent 
in   a  faithAil  discharge  of  the  Mreral  <itf- 
ties  of  my  office,  as  your  iiispcrtor  ge  • 
neral,  it  has  falieu  to  my  lot  to    incur 
your  heaviest  dih|il«a»ure,  by  the  commis- 
Biou  of  an  act  of  unexampled  weakness. 
Enfeebled  by     the    severe  attacks  oi  a 
constitutional  ^out,  I  n^asjust  ri>ingfrom 
the  bed  of  sickness,  whea  1  wug  chsrged, 
by  the    comnfisionerti  of  accounts,  with 
a  seeminft  frand  upon  the  funds  of  your 
Board.     1  knew  my  inuoocuce,  but  1  had 
no  instant  recollection  of  circumstances 
tnat    could    explain  the    error    and  in 
niy  firH  horrors,  at  the  rer^  existence 
of  sucli  a  chai'ge>   on  my  long  unsullied 
reputation,  i  setm  tfr>  have  become  the 
prey  of  temporary  derangement,  and  to 
have  sought  to  conceal  a  mere  clerical 
cvpar  in  acoouot,  which  would  have  van* 
i»h««l<  before  an     open  avowal  of  it.  All 
fUy  iaemory  of  the  facts,  as  tbey  really 
wete^  bad  totally  failed  me,  and  anxious 
to  clear  my  character  from  a  stain  that 
did    trot  belong  to  it^  the  distruction  uf 
my  miiHl  hurried  me  into  a  conduct  bor- 
dering on  insanity.     1  rcquii*cd  two  men, 
almost  stianger*  to  me,  to  deny    that 
particular  recei|>ts  were  duplicates  ;  when 
not  only  the  comparison  of  them  must 
ednfute  such  an  assertion,   but  my  own 
book,  as  txhioited     to    you    and  to  the 
rommisfoners  of   aecounts,  and  which  I 
ncvtr  sought  to  withhold,  declared  them 
«iup)ioaicK{  also,  as  appears  by  the  ori- 
giual  entiy  of  tht:m,   standing  ^n  thu^e 
singularly   candid  words,  viz.    "  Received 
for  muittid  He*etpft** 

In  advlition  to  the  above  most  fortunate 
entry  of  tbe  trvnitaciion,  1  would  beg 
leave  to  call  to  your  attention,  tbe  clear 
and  reitpectable  teatimony  which  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  has  given  upoa  tbe  subject, 
and  I  trust,  that  withev<;ry  aupre^udiced 
mijidy  f  shall  btuud  ac(|Uitte(l  o:  cor- 
rupt motivvs.  The  »iibM'<}ueiit  deviatiuut 
from  moral  rectitude,  1  attempt  not  to 
justify,  bat  souM  cliM)tab!«aUuwauc«,  i 


would  fondly  hope,  will  be  made  for  the 
distraction  of  a  man  charged  with  pe- 
cuniary  fraud,  of  a  pitiful  exteoi,  to« 
wurds  tbe  close  of  a  long  and  laborigaa 
life,  of  contrary   ptacticc. 

1  might  here  relate,  with  truth,  tbe 
various  ways  in  which  my  aaxiocucare 
has  contributed  to  protect,  rather  than 
to  diminish  your  foods,  but  such  topic* 
^r*i  now  uoavailiug.  1  feel  that  tbe  oc- 
curence of  so  much  weakness,  ort^naiiag 
fmm  that  infirmity  of  body  and  miad, 
which  1  have  sometimes  felt  ioeiGanBs, 
hud  which  induced  me,  to  the  year  1807, 
to  tetiuest  your  honourable  board,  to  join 
my  soil  iu  my  commission,  wllich  in  eoa- 
s:deration  of  my  long  and  laitbftil  •errices 
yon  w«ie  kindly  pleased  ta  do,  and  wbick 
weakness,  tbe  late  events  kavc,  I  nay 
say,  hurried  to  a  crisis-speaks  foicibly, 
that  the  increasing  effects  of  age  have 
reodtred  me  unequal  to  pertbrsi  tbe  do* 
ties  of  my  office  any  longer,  with  ad> 
vantage  to  the  public  or  mya«lf;  and 
therefore,  I  beg  leave,  in  terma  of  oa« 
feigned  respec^  to  lender  you  my  re- 
f  ignatiou  ^  and  under  the  cloud  that 
obscures  my  retimnent  from  tbe  bnsi%ess 
of-tbe  world,  some  rays  of-couifoit  will 
dart  forth,  when  1  reflect,  that  how- 
evjer  imperfect  may  have  been  my 
bust  endeavours,  in  all  other  respects, 
to  serve  your  honourable  Board,  yet  tbe 
transit  of  a  considerable  portion  of  your 
funds  through  my  bauds,  has  prejudiced, 
rather  than  unproved  my  private  fortune. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  my  Lords  and 
Qttttlemen,  your  devoted  Servant, 

CHARLEa  DOFFIK. 

REPEAL  OP  THR  UNION. 

AGGREGATE  MEETINO. 

At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  frMimen 
and  freeholders  of  tbe  city  of  D«(>tiD, 
convened  pursuant  to  requisition,  and 
held  at  thf  royal  exchancc,  oh  'I'lMksdav, 
the  t8th  of  Sepfembcfr,  1810,  Sir  Jam 
Riddall,   High  Sheriff,  in  tbe  ebair. 

Resolved  uii»nin)ou>ly.  That  a  ens- 
mil  tee  of  oiue  gentleoseA  be  appointed 
for  thre  purpose  of  preparing  a  petition  lo 
his  majesty,,  another  to  tbe  tuo  boaaes  of 
parliauieiit,  praying  a  repeal  ^f  the  act 
of  union. 

'i  he  committee  having  been  appointed, 
and  thb  petitions  being  read— 

Ketfolved  unanimously.  That  the  pe- 
tition to  tbe  KujgN  most  excellent  Ma- 
j«sty,.piaying  a  re|>eal  o(  the  union  lav, 
be  H(t<»pted  as  the  petition  of  tbe  freemca 
and  freeholders  of  tbe  county  of  the  eity 
ofDublin. 

Resolved  uaautuously— That,  tba  pets> 
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t ion  to  both  boaset  of  parliament,  pray- 
icg  for  tbtf  taiU  repeal,  bo  adopted  u  cbe 
petitioa  of  tbi»  anvembly. 

Kewlved— That  a  permauent  committee, 
of  tnrenty-oiH;  persons,  freeiu<;ii  and  free. 
hokleri  of  fh«  city  yf  Dublin,  be  appoint- 
«d,  and  hereby  entrusred,  not  only  with 
the  care  of  having  the  petition  presented 
t9  bit  Majesty  and  to  parliament;  but 
with  tne  duty  of  co-operatiug  with  all 
«>ich  other  pehiontat  »hall  seek,  by  Kgal 
and  constitutional  means,  (be  repeal  of 
the  act  of  onion. 

Resolvetl .  Unanimously.  That  our  ex- 
«eUe«t  and  amiable  viceroy^  bis  Grace 
the  buke  of  Richmond,  bas,  by  the  uni- 
form conciliation  and  wisdom  of  his  con  • 
<luct,  merited  the  gratitudaand  thanks  of 
the  Irish  nation.  As  a  patron  of  public 
InstilaUons  as  a  fneiid  to  Irish  Manufac- 
tures, as  an  upri)eht  chief  governor,  com- 
bining at  once,  sunfity  or  demeanor  with 
constitutional  moderation ;  his  Grace's 
ministry  wiU  be  long  remembered  with 
affection  and  esteem  by  every  loyal 
Irishman. 

Resolved  utianimously,  That  we  the 
cilizen«  of  Dublin,  in  aggregate  meeting, 
*«gally  assembled,  fully  impressed  ivith  a 
lense  of  hiK  Grace's  many  virtue;*,  seize 
*uh  pleasure  this  public  opportunity  of 
I'eturuiug  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
tn  his  Grace,  and  of  thus  recording  our 
aaqualiied  approbation  of  his  Lieutea- 
•wcy  in  this  kingdom. 

Sir  James  Riddall  having  left  the  chair, 
and  Robert  Shaw,  esq.  being  called  tiitre- 
to. 

Resolved  untnimously,  That  the  thanks 
•f  the  aggregate  meeting,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Irish  nation,  arc  due  lo  Sir 
James  Riddall,  Knignt,  not  only  fur  his 
polite  and  dignified  conduct  this  day  in 
the  chair,but  also,  for  the  nniform  patriot- 
|»m  with  which  he  has  distinguished  his 
Wienfcky. 

Resolved  ananlmooslv,  That  apiece 
Jf  plate,  of  the  value  of  at  least,  one 
nondrod  guineas,  be  presenteil  to  Sir 
'aiaes  Riddall,  as  a  small  token  of  the  re. 
|P€ct  and  gratitude  which  his  fellow  citi- 
^ns  entertain  for  his  integrity,  which 
Fielded  neither  to  inft>ience  nor  menance 
^  me  performance  of  h^s  public  duty. 
Signed  by  order, 
FREDKRIC   W.CONWAY, Sec. 

la^in/"^*^""*^  ?"""'    ^  *^«  following 
nto^?«KK'  ^"*^  ^f^er^^ards  being  copied 

0*  if.^"'  "*''*'•  P'»P«''»  *»"^  »*'^*»«»t  find- 
9f  Its  way  into  ^iiber  of  our  ^rotiiiciai 


news  papers,  application  was  made  t9 
an  original  source  for  information,  and 
the  followiuf  coiitmuiiicati<»ii  was  sent  t» 
us. 

On  the  12th  ulL  Major  Wallace  at- 
tended  at  Ban  ford  Green,  the  ^«at  of 
Robert  J.  Nicholson  esq,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  various  corps  of  yep. 
men,  via.  Waringstown  Cavalry,  com* 
mandedbyjobn  f.ushington  Reilly,  esq. 
Bann  infantry  commanded  by  Robert 
JalFray  Nicholson,  esq.  and  the  Scarva 
Infantry  commanded  by  William  £. 
Reilly,  esq. 

The    Scarva    Infaittry  (who5«  captaid 
oot  aU ending)  were  commanded  by  Lieo- 
tenani  Shegojt,  arrived  on  the  ground  first ; 
lihoitly  after  the  Bann  infantry  made  their 
appearance  and  immediately  shewed  by 
their  hesitating  manner,  and  loud  mnrw 
murs,  that    they  were   dissatisfied.     On 
beinr  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
dissatisfaction,  they  declared  they  would 
not  he  inspected  along  with  the  Searv» 
infantry    because  tkert    were  tm  RomtM 
CuthoUct  belonging  to  that  corps.     Their 
captain  harangued  them  and  deprecated 
in  strong  language  the  fomenting  of  ro. 
Jigious  animosities;  he  ended  by  saying, 
he  had  coma  to  a    resolution    that  any 
one  of  them  who  refused  to  be  inspected 
with    the    Scarva    infantry,   might    lay 
down  their  arms ;    immediately  the  whofa 
threw  down  their  muskets,  and  the  great- 
er part    their  beltb;    the  whole  of  tba 
Scaiva  infautry  with  the  exception  of  tha 
siy   Catholics,  seeing  what  the  others  had 
done,  ran  over  to  them  huazaing.     Th« 
Waringstown  cavalry  as  if  seized  with  a 
similar  mania,  galloped  off  from  their  offi- 
cers  and  joiied  the  other  two  corps  while 
the  SIX  Caiholictf     left  to  themselves,  and 
fearful  of  unpleasant  consequences  from 
U»e  intolerant   spirit  of  their  fellow  sol- 
dier-, ran  to  a  remote  piirt  of  the  ftt^Id 
while  two  actually  leaped  the  fence  that 
bounded  it. 

John  Ushin?ton  ReiUve5i4.  In  asitronf 
energeUc  speech  to  his  corp«  declared 
be  had  been  in  Germany,  Uolland  and  a 
number  ot  engagenients,  and  never  before 
knew  Onri»b  Kuhjttcts  refuse  to  obey  their 
offltent;  that  he  had  seen  ProtesUntand 
Catholic  fight  side  by  side  and  nobly  nnn^ 
gle  their  blood  in  the  field  of  lionour  ;  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  difference  mada 
on  account  of  relignius  profesaion  nor 
ever  heard  of  it  until  he  witnessed  it  in 
this  unhappy  cfHintry,  and  concluded  by 
•ayinir,  that  with  men  wl>o  would  conduct 
tbwnaelvesas  they  had  Hone  he  could  have 
aothmg  further  to  doj  on  which  they 
dismonntad  and  laid  down  their  anus. 

After  the  Scana  Infantry  lef^  the  field, 
t^  miliar  two  ooiiw  (with  the  «xeepiia« 

uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^v/pi  i\^ 
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#f  alewofth**  Rtnn  Infantry   who  had 
pieviou^ly   retired)   re«(uiiMid   their  ariii-s 
^fid  unUerw'tfiii  Ctiti  usual  iit<(}>eetinu,  (kr. 
The  Scarva  Corps   havinsr   halted     ai  a 
abort  diftanre  wvtf  afieruaids  tn&pertfd. 
CoU  Had  aliende«l  hy  pie\  ions  notice  at 
Sauford  Grern,  o«i  the  \w\\   day   of    In- 
^ecti(>n,Tinti  l2tt»in*'tont,  where  the  three 
4;orpj«  were  ag^ii  <  uilccted,     *l  lie  Colonel 
aUdre&aed  tiiiHu  and  pointed  out  to  tl»e«i 
>he  impropriety  of'    their  conduct,    and 
IBitdjbd    hy    tuyiniK  that  it  was    the    de- 
.^rnniiatUm  of  gu\ern«jient  to  ditfchortrc 
party    diitinctiuns    ariaiuR    from  differ- 
^euce     )H     religious    i»uitMnent  ^    suould 
any     «>f    them    perwu*^    in     their  refu- 
'  >«l  to  be  iii!i;<<H!ted    with   th«>  Scarra    In- 
-i^aulrv,  because  ihtre  were    Konia.i   Ca- 
thoiiotf  aaioDK  tiM^oi   that  they  bad   then 
/oil  lit»erty  lo  lay   domn   tttt:ir  arai8.     On 
wtiich  twoi>f  tite   Banii  Infantry  (»upfK»a- 
adto  ht  riit^ltad^rb)  On    the  ri^hi  of   the 
;Iine,  laid  down  their  mu»ket>,   &c.  u^bicH 
were  tiuHM'dmtely  tukto  IrotM  them,  and 
4.WQ  others  *ver«;  fitri|»ped    for  iefu9«»(i  to 
atamJ  forviardyUhcM  bi  ought  to  jotu   the 
^cnYMk  corph.       The    lingade  then    werrt 
titrou^i)  rheir  evoJutHina.     Vince  that  day 
a  few  othtra-of  the  Baun  infantry  m>nt  irt 
their  arMis  or  w«re  deprivoil  of'  them  ou 
^accouui  o4'  liieir  activity  in  the  aiatiny. 
,,    At  tiiRt  yieu'  of  the  furegotnz  facts  it  is 
natural  to  feci  indiciiant  at  the  intulAranr.e 
of  bigotry  t'viuct.d  by  tbcac  fnardiatui  df 
their  country,  and  thtir    want  of  proper 
subordloaiiuH  to  their  ofiicer«,  but  oo  a 
ralni     aiid  diligent     inqniry,    they     arc 
more    i»hieclh    of    pity.      Accustouied  na 
they    have    ahvmys      been    to     look    to 
-those  in  eltrnted  rank  for  instruction    «T 
.^xample,  Mhi^C  has  been  the  lesson  which 
^ffle  gf  tho«e  have  taught  theui !  tins  f^^if 
%%m%  lf;»5i4n  of  intolerance  and  system  of 
exclusion  which  ihey  jteem  to  have  ko  fui* 
^y  imbibed  j  for  if  our  inftHrmation  be  de- 
fect,  Qn  tlie  foruiatioii   of  some  of  tho««e 
corps.     Men,  ProtcFtHnis  (CathoUca  betn^ 
fU  ^  tite  i^ufulion)   of    nnexceptionable 
phai^tjcler,  an<i  in  every  other  rexpectrh* 
^ible,  were  rejected  on  the  aMW«»d  gr^ntt4 
of  ihnu   V4fl  bcm^  Orattffe   mtn,  and   that 
there  Wiis  an   individual  private  ezami'' 
nation  ot  the  respectrve  eand»daie8,  to  as* 
i:ertain  tht-trli^vrng  this  aece^?'ary   quali* 
tication  betor^  they  were  adin>L*cd  into 
the  cor|*«.     After  this,  would  It  not  hare 
l^een  cjum*  i)f  4*<*oiiiKhiMent,  had  tht.y  sct« 
ed  dilCcrently  houi  ivnaithey  dtd  !     They 
are  to.hlauif,  wbu  being  i>o»sesaed  <if  rank 
and  inUu^uce,  have    employed  thetn  %oo 
yiiccesKfully  in  the  d»ab<»iicalwai^  of  k/* 
Qieiiting  reiiciuiis  ammoftitieSi    which   all 
f;heir  emlcavo<Mr«  canm»t  now  eradic;sA«>* 
CJonfufitim  ajid  •hame'  he  upon  the  hMids 
|(,  t^e  a)(Uia^»  ui  tlie  jpi)leAt  cMtciiktl  i  ' '  • 


I  n  addition  t6  tli»  ffdre^ng  •ei'Miftf  <«ni^ 
tnanicaied  by  our  corr^  vpondcnt.are  are  im 
dined  toadd  our  hopes  that  the  anirits*  liu^ 
tolerant^  i<  gradually  losing  groutKL  iito« 
juucbcucourajieaient  wer«  given  to  paityj 
in  tile  forina' iotM)f  any  o.vpA»  the  cuadnrt 
ot  tht;  officers  oo  tlie  prenrot  aoca*iba 
appears  deserving  of  couuuentlatioa.  to 
is  only  whtn  an  error  oace  conoHUed* 
i<i  obstinately  presisted  in,  that  diaap^o- 
batioQ  hhould  be  strongly  applied,  la  tke 
present  case  we  incline  to  bail  the  vpirtC 
ofrtinroing  liberulity  ac  i«ianitt>s«cd  by 
the  oificers  of  these  corps  ;  and  actaa'aJ 
by  a  sincere  wish  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  our  earnest  desire  is  far  tbe 
general  ditfusinn  of  liberality  of  seati- 
metitaud  practice. 

NOTHINO-TO-DO  GENTLEMEN. 
Our  readers  will  thauk  us  for  lay  in; 
bi  fore  them  the  names  of  some  few  of  that 
gri  at  and  important  body  of  men,  who  are 
well  p%id  for  having  nothing' io  doy  and  ar» 
"tiKrefore  regarded  a<<  Ww  pilinrsoftkeslau. 
It  mu.'tt'be  a  consolation  to  the  people  «  h? 
have  to  pay  the  taxes,  that  in  additioa  to 
the  army  and  navy  who  hazard  tbe.r 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  there 
i<t  a  powerful  phalanx,  both  in  aad  out  uf 
pailmuient,  who  are  living  examples  i4 
the  excellence  of  our  constitution,  since 
they  are  maintained  for  no  earthly  pui- 
pose,  but  to  show  its  beauty. 

We  make  the  following  extracU  firoa 
the  firiit  report  of  the  select  committee  oa 
time  cure  offices  : 

The  Right  /ionourahle  George  Rose,  asKv 
ber  qfthe  House,  ex^imtntd. 

Are  you  clerk  ofthe  parliaAneiK^  Yes» 
I  hold  the  office  by  a  giaut  fram  tat 
crown,  und«fr  a  rever»io«.^rai»te<l  to  wot, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Cowprr. 
1  sncceedr-d  in  the  year  1789,  ia  the  saiae 
terms  as  the  graiithad  been  made  lor  anaay 
centuries,  tor  two  or  three  lives,  ta  bt  ext- 
cuted  by  my  myself  ch'  Depaty. 

By  whom  bare  the  duties  been  perform* 
fd  finceyou  hfrld  tbeotBce?  UytbaCteik 
AA^istaui  of  tbe  House  of  Lotpd^  auder  ai 
aj^pointment  from  me.  , 

Would  auy»  and  what,  inronvaaienre 
arise  fr^m  the  abolition  of  your  ofice  of 
Cleik  to  Parliament  >  1  feel  a  difficulty  ia 
expressing  an  opinion  lipoa  that  subject 

Has,  any  iaconvenieooe  ia.point.of  fsct 
arisen  troni  tbe  office  being  executed  by 
dcput y  dut ing  the  ttme  you  have  pockesstd 
)t  ?    1  believe  not  tbe  slightest. 

Hare  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  est- 
ate this  duty  in  person  >    Certainly  ai^. 

Mr.  Rn»e  delivers  in  an  account  aftbc 
net  receipts  of  the  Clerk  of  tbe  Parlia- 
nients,  on  an  av^rag*^  of  tbc  last  icrc^ 
:f^ii«,  amottiitijig  fii  4^46U 
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IAmims  Dtnis  Lamb^  «»f .    Lmo  derk  in 
the  Seemlan  of  iiUie*$  OJUk^  cidied  H 

What  »re  the  dnties  of  that  oftoe  ft« 
performed  by  you  ?  Since  my  appoint- 
uexit  I  iMve  iiot  been  called  upon  lo  per^ 
lorflB  ativ> 

Are  tiKsre  anj  duties  m-liicb  yiMi  eon- 
ceive  vonrs^if  liable  to  be  culled  anon  to 
^rform  ?  I  have  been  toki  there  are  duties) » 
bot  I  have  never  been  able  to  asoercam 
wbattbcfy  were.  * 

How  Umg  bav«  y«Nt  beld  the  office  ?-*- 
Sihce  the  year  l-iOd. 
Mr,  James  IVJlktm  Morriton^  tailed  in  end 
^xamintd. 
What  arc  the  dutien  performed  by  the 
Master  <>f  the  Mint  in  person  ?  The  M as- 
tir of  the  Mint,  for  soine  time*  has  not 
done  any  part  of  the  roatiue  business*  of 
tbe  of&o.e  ;  he  sign&  certain  papers,  but 
never  atteoda  tbe  oifice  ou  tbe  loutme 
bn«ines£:. 

What  are  the  duties  performed  in  per- 
son by  the  Warden  of  the  Mint  ?  The 
Warden  of  the  Mint  is  a  check  officer 
upon  tbe  Master. 

What  duties  doe$  he  perform  in  person? 
All  the  doty  is  done  by  a  deputy. 

What  are  the  duties  pf^rforuied  by  the 
Comptrvllcr  of  the  Mmt  til  person  ?  All 
his  duties  are  perfbrmed  by  depaty. 

What  are  tbe  dutres  perfonntMl  by  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Mettingrit,  and  Clfrk  »if 
the  irnn!«  \  He  performs  no  daty  at  all 
persona  Uy,  he  has  a  i«x«*Jtr  deputy. 
Jemet  Metdonaid,  i%f,  e  MenUter  of  the 
//oMf,  ermmined* 
You  are  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy 
S^al  ?    i  am* 

H''hat  duties  do  you  perform  in  person  ? 
None: ;  1  excK'Ufe  tbe  «)f)i<;e  wholly  by 
dtpuly. 

Charlt's  Bron^ton^  etq,  Jrom  Ike  Seaetaty 
ofSiaie**  OJke,  caJuid  in,  ondemaminett. 
U  Mr.  Onddardf  who  Isolds  Lbe  office  of 
Collector  and  TvaBsmittfcrof  State  Mapers 
in  town  ?  No,  be  is  at  a  distance  from 
I^ndoo. 

What  are  the  dutfes  performed  in  per- 
son by  tbe  Collector  and  Transnitter 
of  State  Papers  ?    None  whatever. 

Are  there  any  performed  by  deputy  ♦— 
None  whatever. 

•    Were  thert  ever  any  ?   Rod  within  my 
*ceoMection. 
Afr.  Jokn  Steeff  enlfed  t n,  mtd  hxamined, 
Do  y oti  belong  to  tbe  A  lieuatioo  Office  F 
1  do. 

What  office  do  yo«  bold  there?  That 
tif  Depoty  Receiver. 

Can  yon«ute  tbe^ttty  of  the  Cnmniis- 
^eoers  ?  t^  «rt-tbc  fines  ou  writs  of  ea- 
$ff  imd  writs  of  covenant. 


T>o  they  e-recute  tb6«  dutt.^s  in  person  / 
Ni^,   i»y    U'lKJiy 

ijf  la*  y  «  •  -*•  attend  in  person  ?   Xe\er, 

Wh  .'.  :s  ill-:  lia'urc  •>t  'tn:  uHTi  e  oJ  M»^ 
ter  in  Ciiciuct-i y  h.iid  by  >lr.  i'lood  >  Ye 
adminisiei'  oai.lia  'xnen  railed  npun  so  to 
do. 

Does  be  exccutr  tb.ii  in  per*<on  ?  No, 
^Hway^  by  dcpwv,  tii.n  j^  ihe '-<uie  I  have 
been  in  oifice,  w^i  iO  Ua^  bttn  lirtcen 
years. 

ilas  each  geutleman  a  R^paratr  deputy  ^ 
Yes. 
Thomas  Burton,   esq.  called  in  u  nd  p  inintnrd. 

What  is  your  office?  Sccfc'ary  lo  the 
Board  of  Excise. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Coin- 
troller  General  of  Accounts  in  th.  Kxci^e? 
To  coutroul  and  chdckali  the^  ari.ou-ita 
b  )th  of  charge  and  discbartce,  tnut  pas< 
througii  Che  liands  of  the  Commit. oht^m 
aud  their  accountants. 

Docs  he  execute  that  office  in  p«  rson? 
No,  CDtirely  by  deputy  j  be  boldu  bf»  i»f- 
iice  by  patent,  to  be  executed  by  himself 
and  Ins  sufficient  deput^. 

Would  there  be  any  inconvenience  to 
tbe  public  from  tbe  deputy  altogetiier  per- 
forming the  duiies  of  the  office  ?    i  cau 
point  oat  no  inconvc^nicnce. 
GeorgB  JVtHsotif  Esq^  calltfd  in  and  exaig^inei^ 

You  arc  the  deputy  of  Lord  Camden, 
io  the  Exchequer  ?— I  am. 

>Vhat  are  the  dnlies  the  Tellers  per- 
fornitd  in  person  ?  The  Tellar  has  no  duty 
ot  any  descriptiou  whatever;  he  apponita 
hi»  deputy. 

Tht.re  are  no  papers  which  he  is  o- 
bligedto  sign  during  the  continuance  of  his 
deputy?  No. 

Are  all  the  Tellers  upon  the  same  foot- 
in?  ?  I  believe  they  are.  In  the  Sixth  Re- 
f»uri  in  tbe  year  H 8 1  >  it  is  stated  as  an  ub- 
sohite  aekiiuvvledjs'ed  simpU  sinecure  ^-^ 
tliere  rs  no  pretctice  ufduty  attached  to  it. 
I'ke  Most  Noble  tke  Duke  of  Montrose  {Earl 
Graham)^  called  in  and  examined. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Justice  General  in  Scotland  ?  It  is  an  of- 
fice the  appointment  to  which  is  in  th* 
Crowji  ;  tb*i  duties  of  it  I  apprehend  to  be 
to  pieside  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  either 
iu  the  Court  at  Edinburgh,  or  upon  tbe 
Circuits,  if  he  thiuks  it  his  duty  to  taktt 
his  seat  in  that  Court. 

Has  your  Grace  ever  thought  it  your 
duty  to  take  your  seat  in  that  Court?  I 
have  taken  my  seat  in  that  Court. 

Dues  vour  Grace  of\en  attend  the  sit- 
ting of  that  Court  ?  1  have  uot  thought 
myself  called  upon  by  my  duty  frequently 
to  take  my  seat  in  tb:it. Court. 

How  often  has  your  Grace  sat  there  ?-• 
I  hare  sat  oucc  ai  Kdiuburgb, 
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Are  thoMe  all  the  duties  beloiifringto  the 
•0\ce  of  Lord  Justice  General?  There 
iftie  some  appointments,  1  think,  which 
are  made  by  the  Ju>tic«  Generuk.  I  have 
not  been  calkd  upon  to  execute  any  other 
hitherto. 

Hat  any  case  occurred  since  your  Grace 
has  been  Lord  Justice  Geiifcral,  where  you 
have  found  it  your  particular  duty  to  at- 
tend in  person  }  There  has  not. 
The  most  Nobic  the  DuJu  qf  Gordon  (Earl  qf 

Norwich  )  calkd  in,  and  etamtned. 
Your  (frace  is  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in 
8(?otiand?     I  am. 

What  are  the  duties  of  that  office  ?— 
They  are  to  put  the  grcAt  seal  to  tarious 
ebarters,  and  other  instruments. 

Does  your  grace  execute  that  office 
personally,  or  by  deputy  ?  I  execute  it 
as  it  always  has  been  done,  bv  deputy. 

What  is  the  salary  of  the  deputy  ?— 
That  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement 
between  him  and  myself;  be  has  no  sa- 
lary paid  by  the  public. 

There  are  no  references  made  to  your 
frace,  by    your  deputy  }     There  are  not. 

The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  qf  Buckingham^ 
ihire  called  in,  and  examined.  • 

Your  Lordship  is  Clerk  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Office  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Ireland  ?    V^es. 

What  are  the  duties  of  that  office  which 
mre  executed  by  your  Lordship  in  person? 
1  have  executed  none  of  the  duties  in  per- 
son. 

The  whole  of  the  duties  are  executed  by 
deputy  ?  Entirely. 

By  whom  is  the  deputy  appointed?  By 
myself. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Plea*  or  merely  of  your  own 
accord  ?  I  couceive  entirely  of  my  own  ac- 
cord. 

'The  Right  Hon,  Lotd  Vitcotmt  Mahon, 
a  Member  qf  the  House,  examined, 

)Vbat  is  the  natura  of  the  office  your 


Lordihip  holds  in  Ireland  ?  Keeper  of  Um 
Records  in  the  Birioingfoain  Tower* 

W  hat  are  the  duties  of  that  office  ma  they 
have  been  executed  by  your  Lordabtp  in 
person  ?  The  duties  of  that  office  hm^m 
been  wholljr  executed  by  depaty,  and 
they  consis)  in  attending  af  the  Birmiiifw 
ham  tower,  to  make  search  whenever  it  ia 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Your  lordship  i»  rorvey or  of  the  greea 
wax  in  the  court  of  exchequer  ?     I  ai^, 

What  are  the  duties  of  that  office  mm 
they  have  bee^  executed  by  jour  tord- 
ship  in  person  }  The  duties  of  that  oAoe 
have  been  wholly  executed  by  deputy. 
The  Right  Hon,  Lord  n^eouni  MeivUk, 
called  in,  and  examined. 

Your  Lordship  is  Keeper  of  the  Priiry 
Seal  in  Scotland  ?     I  am. 

What  are  the  duties  of  that  office  ac 
executed  by  your  Lordship  in  peraoo  ?-» 
There  are  scarcely  any  at  all  executed  by 
myself  in  person. 

Is  the  whole  of  the  office  of  Pnry  Seal 
executed  by  deputy  ?  It  is  wholly. 

There  has  not  arisen  any  case  in  which 

your  Lordship's  deputy  has  had  occavoa 

to  refer  to  you^  while  you  have  held  the  oi- 

ace?  There  has  noU 

Ty  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Setfwtottr,  m 

Member  qf  the  House,  examinetL 

Your  Lordship  is  Prothonotary  lo  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  >  I  ana. 
^hat  are  the  duties  of  that  office  aa 
executed  by  your  Lordship  in  person  ?— 
I  have  not  executed  any  of  them,  bet  f 
presume  that  I  might  execute  them  all, 
tbey  are  ferious. 

How  many  years  has  your  Lordship  held 
that  office  ?    About  ten  yearn. 

During  that  time  has  your  lordship 
ever  been  called  upon  to  discharge  any 
of  the  duties  of  it  in  person  ?     Never. 

It  has  been  executed  wholly  by  deputy 
during  your  lordship'b  holding  it  ?  Y^ 
TobeCoiUinteed. 


PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Remarkable  vmtances  qf  Longevity  in  New 
Hampshire, 

In  Dover,  Howard  Henderson,  died  in 
1772,  aged  upwards  of  )00  years.  In  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  he  wa»  a  seaman, 
and  served  on  board  of  the  flee^  pf  Sir 
Cloudesly  Sh^^vel,  at  the  tal^i^g  qf  Q'l^r 
raltar,  in  1704. 

In  Durham.  John  Buss,  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  fir  33  years,  but  not  prdaitte4| 
died  in  1736,' at  the  age  ot   I0§. 


The  family  of  Col.  James  Daris,  was 
remarkable  for  longevity,  as  well  as  su* 
perior  stature.  The  father  died  in  1149, 
aged  83  ;  his  children,  Jamca,  agad  J93;— > 
Thomas^  aged  88 ;  Samuel  (in  1788)  aged 
99  ;  Daniel,  aged  65 ;  Sarah,  aged  91  \ 
Hannah,  uged  77  ;  Kliaabeth,  afod  79  ^-» 
Ephraim  (in  1791)  aged  87  $  Phebe,  aged 
85  and  the  widow  of  Samuel,  aged  10!^ 
fvere  living  in  1779. 

(n  Londonderry,  the  ffirtt  plaateit  liTeil 
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>ii  an  ft? trage,  to  SO  jMn,  tCMM  to  90, 
lud  mauy  to  100.  Among  the  last  was 
iVilliaui  Scoby,  who  died  at  the  age  of  104. 
The  two  last  heads  of  the  sixteen  famU 
k'S  who  began  the  planting  of  that  town, 
lied  io  1782,  aged  about  63  years  each, 
"bey  were  both  women* 

In  Chester,  James  Wilson  died  in  1795, 
^ed  100  years.  James  Sfairly,in  1654,  aged 
73,  William  Craige,  and  bis  wift,  died 
1 1775.  each  aged  100  years. 
In  Newmarket,  William  Perkins,  died 
A  1748,  aged  116.  He  waa  born  in  the 
'est  of  England.  Gov.  Burnet  visitad 
im  at  Newmarket,  and  examined  him 
sspecttng  many  fscts  and  occurrences 
uring  the  civil  wars  in  England.  Mr. 
'erkins'  son  died  in  1757,  aeed  87. 
In  Atkiiiitoa^  Ebeoezar  Belknap,  died  at 
le  age  of  75  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of 
57. 

In  Wakefield,  Robert  Macklin,  a  native 
'  Scotland,  died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of 
\b.  He  lived  several  years  in  Ports- 
outh,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
ker.  He  frequently  walked  from  Ports- 
outh  to  Boston  (which  was  then  56  mile») 
one  day,  and  returned  the  next. 
In  1775,  Mrs.  Lea,  died  at  Portsmouth, 
th»  age  of  103  years  ;  and  Mrs.  Mayo, 
edl06. 

MBW  HAVEN*    ^VLT  10. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  citizens  of 
;w- Haven  were  gratified  with  an  ex- 
)itiofi,  which,  for  novelty,  utility,  and 
triotism,   probably    stands    unrivalled 

the  reconis  of  all  preceding  festivals 
this  meqiorable  day. 
The  farmers,  shepherds,  mechanics  and 
inofacturers  in  Col.  Humphrey's  em- 
»y,  baring  beforehand  solicited  to  be 
tfully  occapiedou  this  day,  he  propos« 
a  plowing  match,  &c.  and  had  them 
embled  at  his  farm,  in  Yorkithire  quar- 
,  about  3-4  of  a  mile  from  the  state* 
i&e.  Their  emulation  wm  manifeitted 
the  early  hour  of  their  appearance  on 

ground.* 

U  the  datrn  of  day,  in  a  field  of  18 
e^,  inai  kerl  out  into  lands  of  one  acre 
h,  14  ploughs  started  each  in  its  own 
J,  according  to  its  number,  eacl^  be- 

drawu  by  one  pair  of  horses,  oxen 
m*ilea.  The  other  four  lands  were 
ighed  hj  the  teams  promiscuously, 
they  Aniabcd  their  own.  The  ani- 
«,  bred  principally  at  the  Humphrey. 
i  eatablishoaent,  consisting  of  horses, 
n  and  mul^s,  were  generally  admired 
their  beauty,   jn  particular  four  jrrey 


niecolonel  (os  b  hh  owal  curtom;  ro«  very 
and  upon  coming  to  the  fieM,  was  attookhed 
od  them  all  opte  the  ground  {  and  very  plea- 
f  obMtveA,  tfat  thmhhe»snoldso&lkr» 
tiail  this  aaoming,  stolen  a  sattca  of  bun. 


colts  firom  the  stock  of  Col.  H's  elegai^ 
Arabian  hnrse  Ranger.  The  land  No_^ 
7,  was  finished  ploughing  before  9  o*" 
cloekf  The  teams,  passing  an4l  repas« 
ting  each  other  in  quick  succes^iioii,  pre- 
sented the  most  animated  picture  of  the 
kind  we  ever  y^itnessed.  WhiUt  this 
was  performing  in  oue  Held,  the  axemen 
and  carpenters  were  felling,  hewii»g  ard 
framing  timber  in  another,  for  a  shep* 
her<l'x  lodce,  which  was  ready  to  be  rais* 
ed  before  noon.  His  clothieri,  paper- 
makers,  cloth  and  stocking  weavers  had 
during  this  proce^sv  prepared  the  boarda 
and  other  covering,  which  was  put  on 
by  th<?  appropriate  artificers^  with  great 
di.ipatch,  the  painters  instantly  follow, 
ing  them  with  their  brushes.  At  given 
signals  the  work  people  ceased  from  their 
labours,  and  refVehhed  themselves  from  a 
neighbouring  booth,  erected  and  furnish- 
ed fiir  the  purpose.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  booth  a  spot  was  cleared  by  the  sur- 
plus hands  for  a  sheep  walk  (to  protect 
them  against  winter  stormii)  of  about 
100  feet  in  length— >nnder  thi*  bower  a 
table  wi  )  laid  for  152  persons.  The  din- 
ner was  principally  prepared  hot  on  the 
ground,  by  means  of  a  portable  Rum- 
ford  kitohen.]:  What  added  much  tp 
the  beauty  of  the  general  scenery  was 
the  appearance  of  numerous  Merino  and 
other  sheep,  interspersed  amongst  the 
ploughmen.  This  flock  had  been  brought 
from  Humphreysville  to  eat  the  gras»  be> 
foreitwaS  destroyed  by  the  ploughs.  A- 
bout  40  apprentices  of  the  HnnipbreysviU 
le  factory,  dre88ed  in  neat  and  comely  u- 
nifoim,were  employed  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  manure  and  other  agricultural 
operations.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  although  many  of  these  children  be- 
long to  respectable  familie9»  yet  some  of 
them  have  been  rescaed  from  the  most  un- 
fortunate situations.  All  were  buMy 
without  bustle ;  each  at  his  station,  co- 
operating without  noise,  as  if  animated 
with  the  same  spirit.  Befoie  half  past 
three  o'clock,  ail  the  processes  of  plough- 
ing, building,  painting,  3&c.  were  compleu 
ed— 'the  ploughing  had  been  finished  in  a 
very  skilfhl  manner  9  hours  before  thJH 
time.  At  the  sound  of  the  horn,  the  tvoik 
people  and  a  nuinner  ot  very  re5(peciabie 
farmers  re-assembled  at  the  booth,  and 
refreshed   themselves  with   a    van»»»v   of 


f  Thhlaad  was  allotted  to  a  resectable  farmer, 
between  50  and  <k>  yean  of  age,  who  had  walked 
three  mlKs  to  hb  work,  aad  was  ploughed  by  a 
lino  pair  of  red  oxen,  the  handsomettin  the  field. 

X  The  utUtty  of  the  Portable  Rumford  had  not 
probably  been  experienced  io  the  field  on  any  pre. 
vkntt  occaakm  in  New  Engiand.  Five  large  pudaiag^ 
of  both  meat  and  v^rtabJei,  wera 


varioui  kind* 
cooked  la  ths 


boflan  aad  tteaiseis  at  the  1 
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CYceHent  dktilled  mhI  fermented  I'Kiiiork 
1'henc«  thmy  were  Mivite^  to  Mt  at  tb«  ta« 
bie,  whicK  wms  well  tttmished  with  Meriiia 
lunttoii,  beef»  hams,  poullry,  puddini^a, 
5ec.  tbe  produoe  of  hU  foriut.  The  pr«u 
pf  i«tur  did  tbe  boaours  of  (he  tabic  :  and 
the  following  aent1ina*»t  ainiic  was  gi%eri 
alter  dinner  .*  **  Irnkpendtnct-^lUiedn^  not 
werda-^l«et  t)K>M  who  wish  to  app«*ar  to 
lore  their  country,  ^ove  it  by  actions 
rather  thaa  by  toasts  and  declaaMtiensi." 
After  dinner  tbe  concourae  dispeticed, 
much  pleased  with  thU  new  and  rational 
iMide  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
independefici*,  and  highly  delighted  with 
ItM  ptrJiHt  propri9l]f  ^f  comiuct  qf  (tMpreseat, 


The  Belfast  association  of  bleachers 
have  by  tii  advertisement  calkd  on  the 
owners  of  linen  and  coUon  bleach - 
greens  to  meet  at  Belfast  on  the  9h 
of  next  month,  to  consider  of  petiti- 
oning the  house  of  commons  to  change 
t(ie  punjstunent  iu  caves  of  robbing 
bJcacligreens.  We  trust  that  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment3  of  \\\e  punishment 
being  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
aifld  the  consequent  escape  of  m^iny 
oft'etiders,  will  induce  the  legi^latui^ 
to  alter  the  las^,  so  that  certainty 
shall  be  substituted  instead  of  severi- 
ty of  punishment.  The  following  is 
the  advertisement. 

The  Belfaiit  association  of  bleach- 
ers for  prosecuting  the  robbers  c»f 
bjcachgreens  fully  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  a  change  ot  the  punish. 
n)ent  ot  death  to  transportation  tor 
life  would  lend  to  the  better  ex  ecu. 
tion  of  the  law,  and  the  more  eff^c* 
tuai  prevention  of  offences,  request  a 
meeting  of  the  bleachers  of  linens 
and  coilons,  who  live  contiguously, 
at  the  centre  room  ot  the  white  li- 
nen hall  in  Belfast,  on  Friday  the  9th 
qf  November,  at  one  oVIock,  locon- 
sider  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
hou^e  of  commons  early  in  next  ses- 
sion,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  law 
uhich  inflicts  capital  punishment  on 
the  robbers  of  bleachgreens,  and  of 
appointing  a  committee  to  co-o|je- 
raie'  with  those  in  other  places,  who 
nmy  incline  to  join  in  petitions  of  a 
siuular  nature. 

Ihey  likewise  call  upon  their  bre- 
thren in  the  trade  in  other  places 
to  meet  as  may  suit  their  cot)veni- 
^kisu  iv  .Uui.  pur|H4iifi  .aJi  petiUQui»)§, 


and  app»li>ffng  eoQintlftes  (br  ecDwat 
correspondence  to  carry  thepuaiato 
eiihct,  as  btr  Samuel  KomiHy  has  be- 
nevolently promised  to  present  and 
support  any  petitions  for  the  mitigating 
the  severity  ot  the  penal  hw  in  this 
refpect«  which  shsul  be  committed  to 
his  care.  %ned  by  order  of  the  a^ 
a<M:wyLi9«, 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
TRBACkUMKR. 
Aljkst,  QckAir  19. 

At  the  Fequett  of  a  Corres|iQM)ciit 
we  iiisert  the  following  paper  which 
appeared  on  this  subject  m  the  Bel- 
fast Comn»ercial  Chronicle. 
PENAL  LAWS. 

Most  people  are  ready  to  confess 
th>t  the  punishment  of  death  is  too. 
severe  for  many  crimes,  which  yet 
ought  not  to  b^  let  go  uopunishei). 
Prosecutors  and  Jurors  feel  th^  force 
of  this  objection,  when  a  case  is  di- 
rectly brought  home  to  theia«  and 
m^ny  a  guilty  pecson  escapes  fron 
the    imwilUiiguass    of   prosecutdrs  to 

yroceed  to  the  utmost  rigour  or  ot 
urors  to.  convict,  when  tbe  punish- 
ment is  in  their  view,  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  offence.  Offenders  would 
not  thus  escape,  if  the  laws  were  1e^ 
severe,  and  more  convictions  would 
take  place,  tending  most  materially 
to  the  prevention  of  crimes.  Offend- 
ers calculate  oo  the  chances  of  es- 
cape,  which  are  greatly  uiuliiplied  by 
the  feventy  of  the  law,  and  lh« 
cooeecfueut  laxnest  with  which  it  e 
executed.  Most  writers  on  juHspni- 
dence  acree,  that  too  great  sev«ity 
of  punishment,  exceeding  the  bounds 
that  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
alTixes  Iq  the  transgression,  tends  to 
make  the  law  to  be  loosely  executed ; 
and  from  the  uucertair>ty  of  po- 
nisjimejit  a  greater  tacility  is  giveu 
for  the  coud  mission  of  crimes, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  mild  laws 
strictly  executed,  bid  tair  to  leaam 
the  occasions  for  punbhment.  In 
America,  the  mild  syMnm  of  mod«r« 
ate  punishments  strictly  inAiUed,  has 
happily  been  tried,  and  found  to  pro- 
ttce  fewer  crlminak. 
dMany  people  are,  howevert  v'll&ag 
to  Ktve  an  tiKMent  assent  to  obvinuf 
if^m^  «iHi  >el«-e  indi|{|Q»9dUiU»)s# 
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wflch  trouble  .  in  contributing  their 
sittfe  to  liie  removal  of  de/ects;  and 
it  IS  found  difficult  to  iineresl  them 
HI  a  cause  of  which  ihey  admit  iJie 
prupriety.  It  remains  to  bt»  seen 
wbeihtfr  the  call  of  ilie  Association 
of  Bleachers  will  have  the  etfect  of 
rousing  general  atLeuiloa  to  liie>up> 
po^ed  subject  of  petitioning  parha- 
tnent,  to  change  the  punishment  of 
death  for  roOb.ng  bleach  greens  into 
transportation  for  life.  Tlie  owners  of 
liiien  aucl  cotton  greens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast  have  been  invit- 
pd  to  inert  on  ine  9ih  ot  next  month; 
aid  it  is  earnestly  wished,  that  tney 
way  attend  to  the  call,  and  manilt-st 
by  tlicir  presejicc  o:j  the  occasion, 
ttat  they  are  inten-^ted  on  tjje  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  only  a  question  of 
humanity,  but  of  sound  |>oiicy,  as 
promouikg  a  measure,  which,  by  pro- 
riding  adequate  punishment,  is  like- 
Ij  to  les->trn  the  number  of  daring 
item  pis,  so  frequently  and  so  suc- 
ce%$fu4ly  made  on  uleach  grcei»s,  nul- 
yithttauding  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment av^arded.  There  is  Hide  of 
no  probahility,  that  crimes  will  be 
^ulliphed  by  a  cnaoge  of  the  pun- 
bhmeut ;   ani    humanity  aiul   policy 


loudly  call  for  a  change,  if  oo)y    by 
way   of  trial,   to  be  made. 

it  is  hopecf,  that  bleachers  in  other 
districts,  u.ill  also  hold .  meetings  ia 
their  respective  neigjiix>urhood3,  for 
tiie  purposo  of  co-operation,  that  a 
number  of  pet.tions  may  be  sent  for- 
ward fro/n  difierent  quarters  to  parlia- 
ment shortly  atier  its  meeting.  Ap« 
plicitioos  tr'om  those,  who  are  so 
ifmmediatety  ii»leiested  in  the  security- 
ot  their  properly,  and  w!;o,  when  ihiy 
act  on  the  side  of  mercy,  may  be 
piesumed  to  be  the  moiit  proper 
ju^i^»s  of  the  degree  of  punishment 
bes^  calculated  to  prevent  depredations, 
caimot  fail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  legislature;  and  if 
nothing  more  can  be  effeoied  at  pfe 
sent,  pitparc  the  way  at  least  for  4 
change  at  a  future  period,  which  th^ 
frienUs  to  philanthropy  hope  may  no^ 
be  at  a  distance.  Ine  cause  ot  justice 
and  reason  seldom  fails  in  time  to 
make  its  way,  if  its  advocates  perse- 
vere with  patience  and  (irmuess ;  and 
it  may  be  allowed  to  ho|)e,  that  tl<e 
abolition  ofall  undue  seventy  in  punish- 
ing may  \\\  the  end  prove  as  success? 
fuf  a>  the  abolition  of  the  detested 
slave-trade.  A  Bltacfkr. 


DO.MESTIC  OCCyui^Efi^CliS, 


^  A^partittjMr  requtaqf  tome  frhmb  qf 
U»4txeaf4d^  ve  insert  tke/mil0whtg  ? 

lti&»»kkNii'  an  ocoasion  occars  to  te* 
Cofcif  l9ss  which  will  be  so  gen«r4iliir, 
«n4  so'  ^verely  fell  aa  that  of  the  l»ie 
fiyrpeon  BowQ£n,  whose  death  wa/«  air- 
noqnceU  iu  the  Belfast  News  tttter  of  i he 
1^th  utl.  A t  theef  riy  age  u»  33,  and  estab- 
liihed  a  Very  few  yem-d  as  sur-^eon  to  the 
«oanty  Down  iniirujary,  he  bud  riateii  to 
»«th  deserved  emiiieiMn;  in  his  profes«i6fi, 
•s  to  be  caUed  tn  »}\  eiMes  of  ittn^er  and 
difficulty,  Roi  onfy  in  M*  own,  but  in 
Mtemi  uthep  oouutias,  and  the  suoeeiM 
wliick  alluded  fah  practice,  foHyjusufi  d 
tl»pr«fereiice  tb«t  was^iveQ  haiu.  Uis 
^^ftd  was  enriched  by  an  exiennive  ac« 
<iu«intance  with  general  literature  ;  and 
>ll  hisi^ttainuieiits  were  tmhauced  by  an 
^^^coininon»weetneR«of  dispositioo,  and 
ttild  affatkility  of  manners,  which,  while  it 
•pdeared  bim  to  his  acquaintance,  greatfy 
CAntr^baied  to  soothe  th«  distresses  of  the 
li^a«i4  alflieted^  wbo  always  leK  ih< 

H^rj^n^AG,  NQ.  JtXVlU 


benefits  qf  mrdieal  asflistance  aocom- 
panitxl  wMh  humanity  and  kw1d«Mi^s. 
The  poor,  in  paKtioular,  bave.sustam^l  a 
)o»,  in  aU?  prohability  irreparable  ^  for 
thongb-  they  may  bt:  itupplied  with  p^*' 
fessional  ability*  they  wiil  not  readily 
meet  the  ^me  oon^t^int  easiness  of  ac- 
cess, and  irmlxsT  atreutiqn  to  their  couk* 
plaintn.  Thf  jznrat  uiin*he»*  of  aW  raulfc* 
whoattcndid  tJie  fnu<*ral  the  whole  Way 
frtuu  lK)vvii])al  irk  to  Baifyhalbert,  at  this 
bfisy  sravi^ii,  the  {»rofouH<^  silence,  and 
the  dt'JHclioii  vUible  00  etery  j9ounte« 
iia»ce,  testily  nvofe  stroiurly  ^b<^»  any 
w.urds  can  do,  tbt;  higbtst  osiiniation  in 
which  rte  was  held,  and  the  ff%Tpi  fif.*? 
oasiooed  by  bis  uutimely  removal. 

Vl'SlER 

M<rrrJ<n«e«.....At  klnniskiHan,  Captain 
JonnA,  of  the  90th  retiiis,-nt,  to  Miss 
Woodiis  of  Ruchan,  co.  Ftruianagh. 

Mr.  John  M'Sb^jne,  of  Poiutapas^,  tg 
Miys  ConueUt  of  .^jewtov/Hha^iiitou, 

^»  uigitizea  Dy  v_j  v^\^pi  ly 
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Mr  Wm.  Crossin,  of  Belfast,  to  Miss  RmJerick  M'l^iiod;  «|red  SI  yeam  ;  twew 

Mti^aret  Lainiour,  of  Mas:liera?e11.  ty  uf  which  he  M;rved  in  the  lU3th  rcg» 

Mr.  Archibald  M'Dowel,  to  Miss  Eliza  nient. 
Steely  both  of  Ballycarry.  At  Hazle  Bank»  Mr.  David  Dunn*  » 

ULSTER.  Btflfaiit. 

Deatkf,,,,  At  prumaeur,  near  Cuvbindal, 


MEDICAL  REM  AUKS. 
The  tribe  of  printer  diseases  have  made  their  appearance.  They  are  gfne- 
rally  preceded  by  uhat,  from  our  frequent  use  of  the  terms,  the  French 
have  denoininaled  the  catch  cold.  Within  certain  limits,  alternations  of  beat 
and  cold  in  the  atmosphere,  keep  up  a  perpetual  play  and  bealthlul  enerjty 
]\\  ihe  animal  system.  Through  the  agency  of  these  ever-varying  cbaug« 
pi  tempeiatuie,  the  component  parts  of  the  whole  system,  and  particuUrij 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  nervous  influence,  is  kept  in  a  constant 
osciliaiion,  by  which,  tone  and  vigour  are  communicated  to  all  the  moving^ 
^bres.  '1  he  sober  and  abstinent  can  bear  the  great  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  as  welL 
and  as  easily  as  those  of  the  day.  But  they  take  greater  efficl  on  habits  which 
are  alwa\s  on  the  border  of  inflammation  from  the  eflects  of  inordinate 
stimulus ;  in  the  higher  ranks  chiefly,  by  the  exce>sive  ise  of  animal  food, 
and  in   the  lower,  by   a  siu.ilar  excess  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Men  are  ^aid  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  who  hare  more 
dinner  than  appetite,  and  those  wlio  have  more  appetite  than  dinner.  But 
throughout  ali  classes,  life  is  kept  too  much  by  stimulus,  and  too  little  by 
nourisiiment.  Lifo,  according  to  Brown,  is  ^forced  state ;  and  his  practicsil 
<Vhciples  have  well  illustrated  this  his  view  of  human  nature.  If  it  alter* 
nate  between  hi.:h  excitement  and  des|K)nding  debility,  the  constitution  be- 
comes less  reactive  to  the  clianges  of  theatuK/sphtre,  and  we  grow  •'servile 
to  all  t!  e  skVy  influences.'*  The  quiet  pie  sumble  sensation  of  existence  i« 
no  longer  to  be  felt^  **  The  delight  of  being,  that  forgotten  unknown  pleasure  to 
such  numbers  of  mortaU :  this  so  sveet  a  thought,  this,  happiness  so  pure. 
/  am,  I  live,  I  exist.  Is  alone  su flit  ienl  to  convey  happiness,  if  we  remember 
}t,  if  we  enjoy  it,  if  we  know  the  worth  of  it.*'  This  indescribable  pleasurable 
sensation,  in  which  health  consists,  and  \%hich  results  from  an  .equal  distri- 
bution, or  equipoise  of  the  vital  power,  enabling  each  and  all  ot  the  organi 
to  the  prompt  and  perfect  discharge  of  their  appropriate  function;*,  is  seldom 
or  ever  felt  by  these  vota»ies  of  high  enjoyment  who  vibi^te  between  ex- 
hilaration and  ennuj.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  medical  practice  of 
Pr.  Brown,  :pd  his  numerous  disciples  whicl\  has  leaned  so  much  to  the  useofsti- 
inulants,  confial  draughts,  &c  in  almost  all  diseases,  has  laid  the  foun^tion 
of  many  bad  habitn,  and  chronic  ailments,  and  that  physicians  have  beconte 
accessary  in  confrmin^,  by  too  great  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  poblic  taste 
of  both  sexes,  in  tliese'  particulars. 

The  best  prtvenlitm  ot  the  ccUch  cold  consists  in  avoiding  sudden  and  great 
changes  ot  temperature,  either  from  warm  rooms  into  cold  air,  or  from 
cold  air  into  heated  rooinj,  whiph  ha<  ttie  same  effects.  We  ought  to  be 
more  care  ess  about  free  and  general  exposure  to  the  air,  and  more  cautkuis 
than  we  aie  of  being  partially  exposed  to  it.  The  beat  ct^re  for  the  ctUch 
cold  whin  severe,  consists  in  abstinence  from  animal  food,  or  an  antimonial'enie^ 
lie  eaily  taken.  aii<l  if  the  person  want  the  resolution  of  doing  thrs,  the 
use  of  tt^enty  drop-;  of  spirit  o^  hartshorn  in  a  half  pint  of  wine-whey,  every 
half-hour  ;  till  it  create  general  perspiration.  In  the  feverish  stage  the  bes( 
practice  lies  in  frequent  and  large  drauffhts  of  cold  water. 

Waten  though  ilegraded  of  ^te  from  the  niuk  of  an  element,  b  daily  ^reco- 
yefing  its  former  fame  as  one  ot  tlie  best  of  remedies.*  **  Arision  men.ijKlor." 
it  19,  iudeedj  ia  proper  tunc  and  manner  of  ^plication,  the  graod  febcifi^^ 
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ind  in  the  dexterous  manaeemeut  of  such  men  a§  Syd^ham  or  Currie,  \\i4 
omrnon  elements  of  air  and  Wiiter  have  been  turned  into  n>medie$  the  most 
owerful  aud  efficacious.  As  we  become  more  convecsant  in  tneir  effects, 
xternal  and  interna^  we  sh.iU  deal  more  with  the  pure  elements,  and  less 
ith  vegetable,  and  still  less  with  mineral  poisons.  Greater  simplicity  will  be 
Right  iftfter,  (altho*  much  is  already  practised),  ooth  in  our  remedies,  and 
f  ccNisequence  in  our  medical  prescriptions.  Indeed  a  compound  prescript 
on  is  always  conjectural,  and  betrays  uncertainty  of  mind  in  the  pre>criber» 
'if  this  fails  being  of  service,  perhaps  this  other  nuu/  succt^d,*'  is  the  pro« 
option  which  takes  place  in  a  pendulating  mind.  Medicines  used  to  be 
omposed  of  a  variety  of  articles,  not  merely  from  the  doubt  in  wliich  article 
tie  rirtae  lay,  but  frequently  from  the  design  of  concealing  the  peculiar  vir- 
se  of  the   nostrum,  in  the  crowd  of  other  ingredients. 

Without  the  remotest  intention  of  depreciating  the  powers  of  the  mdterid 
nfdica,  it  may  be  perhaps  truely  asserted,  that  the  cure  of  most  chronic  aihnenis 
;9i»«sts  in  abstinence,  and  of  acute  diseases,  in  depletion.  Prisoners'  diet,  we  are 
«rh&ps  bold  in  saving,  would  in  a  month  or  two,  remove  more  than  two  thirds  of 
ae  disorders  of  fashionable  life.  It  is  really  wonderful  wnat  a  variety  and 
FOiracticA  of  torments  some  meo  may  be  brought  to  endure  before  they  can  be 
nade  to  p^rt  witn  a  meat  supper.  What  cupping  and  scarifying,  wliat  uhle* 
K>t0mizing  and  blistering,  and  cauterizing  to  cure,  for  example  a  partial  plethora^ 
•liile  the  general  plethora  is  carefully  sustained,  under  all  this  martyrdom 
or  marrow  pastys  and  veal  cutlets.  The  great  Frederick  of  rrtissia,  the 
)ero  of  Che  seven  years  war,  and  who  afterwards  atoned,  in  a  degree,  for  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  by  affecting  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  the 
Moses,  at  last,  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  Dr.  Zimmennan  as!»ures  us,  to  his  food* 
»ea  for  eel  pye.  There  are  many  gteat  men  of  the  present  day  (wc  mean 
corptUent  men  )  who  follow  the  steps  of  the  great  Frederick  of  Prusiia,  and  after 
iivms  for  years  in  habits  of  inordinate  siknulus  and  excessive  repletion,  are 

ritly  astonished  to  find  a  dropsy  of  fat  turned  into  a  dropsy  of  water,  or  a 
of  intoxication  terminate  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  yet  nothmg  is  more  natural. 
In  acute  distempers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  treatment  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  fevers,  will  gradually,  though  not  tilowly,  become  more  in  the 
use  of  the  means  of  depletion  or  evacuation,  superseding  the  plaa  of 
cxcewve  stimulation.  What  always  tends  to  shorten  life,  will  not  be  thoui^ht  the 
^t  refiig^  in  disease,  nor  will  the  certain  means  of  inducing  chronic  maladies  be 
Used  as  prime  remedies  for  acute  ones.  In  addition  to  the  nioroid  stimulus 
wine,  ppium  and  ardent  spirits,  so  powerful  in  changing  health  into  sick- 
i^ess,  will  not  be  deemed  equall}  efficacious  iu  turning  sicknetis  into  health. 
It  will  be  found  the  most  hazardous  line  of  practice,  in  the  Irregular  and  in- 
ordinate action  of  vital  power,  which  in  the  progress  of  fevrr  almost  constantly 
produces  particular  determuiations,  or  congestions  of  olood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  or 
some  of  the  important  viscera,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  tiiedueiind  healthful 
balaoce,  by  the  superaddition  of  exce»sWe  and  exhaustinjr  excjtempiit.  It  is 
rare  to  oaeet  vrith  a  case  of  simple,  idiopathic,  continued  fever,  without  being 


*  With  respect  to  simple  ferruKineous  or  chalybeate  waters,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  thvir good  effects  seem  to  depend  inor<i  viitlit;  cvM/iKr^c  souUmu  oi  ine  ii-«>..,  ii.mi* 
00  the  ^tton/i/y  of  the  metal  contaiined  in  them.  It  is  easy  by  the  addition  of  a  (ti\>f 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron,  to  impregnate  a  tumbler  of  water  strongly,  but  I  think 
there  is,  in  the  natural  5priug,  a  more  complete  solution  than  in  the  exUiiiporaneoui 
mixtttrf,  which  occanions  a  more  ready  iutruduciiou  of  the  iron  inlo  the  tyslem,  through 
the  bibulous  mouths  of  the  lacteaU,  and  by  persisting  in  the  u^'e  of  Much  weak  ehk- 
Wbcale»  for  a  proper  Isngtb  of  time  the  salutary  tonic  eflP^ct*  will  be  exp«.r  enced, 
perhaps  more  ceriaiuly,  than  by  taking  lar?e  quaniiiiesof  the  cartKmate  ofirott,or 
its  other  preparations,  whose  effeotk  are  limited  to  the -first  passages;  one  dro> 
•"  the  tincture  of  galls,  will  in  five  minotei*,  colour  with  a  purple  trnge,tbrte  pm^ 
•f  water)  whicb  coutaiu  only  one  fifth  part  of  a  ffraiu  ot  sulphate  of  ^u.  . 
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oom|>li<'atf<l,  if  not  in  its  ori^^in,  at  least  iu  its  prorrws,  an^lalmc^t  alw^v?  si 
the  laial  temimation,  with  ioca»  ail^xtk^^is,  and  paitiai  pl«  i Lords,  ^^neniUjr  of  aj 
iti^dinmaiory  naliire,  wbicl^ai  thi;  clo-^e,  priKiuce  ai>.oessH5  in  soii.e  oi  tbc  vtj 
organs  Tiiesi;  local  leudencics  to  «h*^:  ^<\  acUon,  aie  ^/aiticuiaxly  DoticeA<"Ii 
in  Typhiib  lever;  aiui  lu  tiiovc  o<  mere  geuer>i!.  aixi  violeni  re  aciiur..  M 
power*  of  life  se^ra  ck'prtfMcd  at  tlie  clu^»^  in  pr'tportion  lo  iiioir  greater  fi- 
citf  me<rt  at  the  b^gijuiiiig^  so  thai  the  iweans  i>i  bru»i?i..g  (iiun  the  strer^i 
of  th€  re-aclion  at  first,  viz.  by  ev^tcuaiions,  parUcuiiiiiy  of  iniely  bioc-^  >^i' 
ting,  wiU  bfcome  the  meaiis  of  hu^anding  the  vital  pouir  iur  t^e  tui  rt:^i 
more  fonnidable  stages.  U  i$  omW  in  their  progress,  and  Uier  ;^er  t>o>  U3S 
fevers  acquire  their  contagions  malignity,  .and  a  proper  plan  ot  deplciioG  c^^/ 
recurred  to,  will  prevt^itt  thtt  production  of  a  mass  of  coiuagion. 

In  otl*er  acote  compldinis,  huch  a^i  in  the  hydrocephalic  fever,  wbei)et3-i 
hlood-lcdiitg  IS  ot  such  effectual  service,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  Uut^ 
•tore  dextetous  use  of  the  lancet  b  not  tauglit,  and  more  frequently  prK 
tiled  on  children.*  There  is  indeed  a  generul  timidity  with  re&pect  lotni 
mode  of  depletion,  wlncii  spreads  from  the  patient,  and  attendants  to  \m 
operator,  and  which  in  general  niaives  thf  operation  itself  imperfect  and  buiifl 
ling,  'the  laintislMiess  of  ftar,  or  an)  accidental  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  blool 
is  used  as  a  pretence  for  suspending  or  deferring  the  evacuation,  where  t^i 
powers  ol  life  are  often  oppressed  and  sutlocated  from  the  want  of  it.    It  ^i 

K ears  certain  that  inflam^u^iory  diseases,  or  local  teiKlencies,  to  increased  actba 
ave  become  njiicb  luore  frequeiU  from  caui>es  not  hard  to  assign,  but  wbid 
are,  in  a  gr^'at  degree,  referable  to  tlie  habitual  usii  of  stimulants  in  diet 
clfinlL,  and  abuse  of  thai  ciaxs  of  medidnes,  wiuch  forms  the  ^lion,  or  (fa 
rume  of  the  day,  MrhHe  the  4rafn  of  the  sbop  merely  supercedes  the  dram  < 
tiM  cellar. 
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From  ^Oth  Octob&,  till  '^fHb  SeptenAer^  1«T0. 

Tiik  wcither  has  been  unwutlly  fiot  for  the  l»u  foar  wedu.  Theft  hat  idW 
oecmred  a  season  mor«  fiivo»r»bU  for  th«  lUte  of  crops,  which  were  genecall^liBi 
cootequence  of  the  backward  spring.  .         .     ^  .    .  ,       ^  i 

The  grain  in  a  g«iieml  way  has  be«i  got  into  the  huggara*  m  good  order,  ytti 
•eveni  ^rts  of  die  country  there  is  itill  »  good  deal  of  corn  in  the  field^  and  evti  «* 
to  cat  down,  which  must  be  injured  hy  the  wet  win4y  weather  that  has  hteiy  «l  I 
tmless  a  faToonble  change  happens.  ^       ^    ^       ^      _-_^  j, 

From  the  present  prices  of  grain,  it  does  not  appear  that  tbt  Act  for  aI1owiB|  a 
Mblic  ftilb  to  work  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  that  rise  on  the  provistoos,  tfcit* 
•ome  time  ago  prediAed  by  the  opposers  of  that  measure;  and  if  the  rodnAiao  en tV 
duty  on  spirits  has  the  effcA  to  stop,  or  even  lessen  private  disrilhtiOD,  thefvaiefiH 
ob^n  a  fair  price  for  their  grain,  the  revenue  of  the  country  may  he  so  €ar  enc»««rf< 
to  render  it  le$§  necessary  to  lay  on  additional  ts«e*i,  as  was  the  cim  tMs  yew,  sal  i* 
poorer  chsies  of  the  people  may  not  suffer  by  an  eiorbtunt  price  <^  provisions. 

The  potatoe  crops  have  been  much  improved  hy  the  long  cuuiluimice  «£  fcewa* 
this  autupm,  and  now  promise  an  abundant  supply  of  that  necessary  apd  ootridoos  ni* 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 
Th*  bankruptcies  wh'ch  havt:  lately  so  distressed  the  commercial  w««<d,  sd  ti< 
inco  iveiiieuces  which  although  apt  yet  terminating  in  bankniptcy,  may  «o<l  fa  l^ 


.     #  That  very  useful  in^trament,  a  scari^oaJor^  (wbea  pioperly  constructed).  ba»^ 
ceived  uiucb  improvemeni  by  the  invenliuu  of  ^rgiofi  tihaie,  aud  is  tor  safe  at  ^^ 
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»ay,  are  Ibe  natural  conseqaences  of  the  too  great  imnef  of  paper  money,  und  thft 
«iibouo<led  rage  for  speculation »  and  of  these  evits  still  tnore  hizhly  stintnlatcd  by  the 
ficisjtitudes  and  uncertainties  of  the  present  systtno  of  commercial  nrBrfnre.  The  ef- 
fects naturally  followed  ,  as  might  U:  expected  from  these  c^u^es.  Trade  !<  never 
more  pro!tperou8,  nor  merchants  never  succeed  better,  than  uhr^nhy  slow,  but  <;un^ 
gains,  the  equable  course  of  commerce  is  permitted  .to  flow  stntiy  forward.  But  ^i^id 
ctiterpiize  was  the  general  order  of  the  day  ;  every  one  wished  to  be  great :  co!i«;e- 
quently  ruoch  wad  hazarded,  and  a  few  in  the  beginning  furcerded  to  prizes,  while  the 
wheel  was  rich,  bat  latterly  blankM  have  turned  up.  Trade  foraneiiy  was  nior»*  ag^ree- 
able  and  safe,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  more  pr'Klnctive,  when  iirportinjc  mcixrlrants  sold 
to  the  direct  users  of  the  article  without  the  intervention  of  buying  from  eiich  dtheY 
on  ^':catalioi,  and  making  what  are  tenntd  lorkv  hits.  This  .system  of  jobbiiijr 
uanecessarily  raised  the  price  of  the  Article.  We  have  seen  a  mirhty  «perutntion  iii 
linens  eoo  wittioot  gain  to  the  speculators,  but  producing  most  injurious  effects  to 
the  countrv^  hv  the  state  into  which  for  the  la'.t  tww  year"?  the  linen  trade  has  been 
tbiown  bv  'ht  high  prices  to  which  linens  were  raided;  for  this  rise  was  in  a  vtry  consi- 
dtrable  decree  owug  totbe  injud  cious  and  uuwannntable  speculations  which  wcr^  seX 
sOoat  in  the  last  three  months  of  I8i  3.  For  a  tmie  nothing  ocaped  commercml  avid- 
ity. Even  the  purchase  of  land,  and  an  extensive  dem«i:iiie  becinifc  tlie  object  of  .<ptf»- 
cttlation.  But  what  has  been  the  issue  of  all  (his  hustle?  Disappointment  of  too 
highly  raiaed  hopes,  and  of  fanciel  superior  clrrerneiis  in  m.^iiHgino;  the  affairs  of 
trade,  bankruptcies,  distresses  to  find  means  to -"upport  over  tradinir,  losses  on  most  ar« 
tiele>  of  impoitatioo  and  exportation  have  succeeded.  Siich  ha<i  been  the  uncertain 
stute  of  trade  during  the  last  two  years,  that  perhaps  few  h.ivp  added  to  tdeir  capital 
within  that  period- 

The  wor»t  has  not  been  seen  yet.  The  report  of  the  bnlUon  comroifti% 
has  throwu  astroug  lighcv>ii  the  dangerous  state  of  onr  paper  currency,  and  showh 
beyoful  the  power  of  sophistry  to  dispute,  that  money  has  been  depreciated  from  15  to 
50  i>€r  cent,  and  C9n«»tqnently  every  article  raisfd  nearly  one  fifth  in  price.  Immediate- 
ly before  the  act  of  1797  toexcuse  the  national  banks  from  paying  their  notes  in  specie 
took  place,  bauk  btock  waa  137  per  cent :  it  is  now  about  ^j^2  per  cent,  and  had  becu 
higher:  the  3  per  cent*  were  at  32,  and  they  immediately  io<c  to  63.  The  monied  in- 
terest were  pleased,  and  without  looking  deeply  into  th»^  probable  final  result,  were  en- 
soai^d  by  th4  plausibilities  of  Pitt,  to  attribute  this  rise  to  his  dtftble  stfsiem  ofjit/anrr^ 
aud  fell  into  his  sciiemes  to  lend  money  freely  to  aid  his  plan»«  of  dotructive  warfare. 
The  i)ln>'on  is  now  ditHipa^ed,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  monied  interest  in  Eng« 
laad  has  been  terrified  into  ap  act  of  suicide  by  the  dismal  prospects  of  the  times. 

Previous  to  the  restriction  act,  discounts  at  the  bunk  of  Rnirland,  were  difficult  to 
%e  procured.     The  followiiif  is  asserted  to  be  a  jii»t  calculalion  of  their 

SCALE  Of  UlSCOUNIS. 

1797  a4l 

1798  200 

1799  231 
1810  688 

♦rom  this  table  we  may  perceive  how  rapidly  discounts  advanced,  when  the  hank 
txpecte<l  they  were  permanently  relieved  Innn  puying  iheir  engaeenien's  in  specie  — 
The  bullion  committee  have  on  the  principle  of  iti^tice  vecommendeH  thut  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  the  national  banka  should  be  coinpt  Med  to  pay  their  notes  under  5/.  in  coin..' 
But  if  posHible  this  regulation  will  be  cvaut^  by  the  hank,  and  by  government. 
The  present  administralion  are  avowedly  hostile  to  it,  and  we  have  no  grounds  to  ex- 
pect hi-tterfrom  the  opposite  party,  who  are  htrnjrglinp  for  their  pUces.  It  cannut 
Mill  the  views  bf  any  party  d&siious  Lo  promote  war  on  the  preftcut  scale  of  ex« 
pease. 

A  retnrn  to  specie  can  only  be  effectf'd  by  such  a  cnrtailml  it  of  the  issue  of  paper, 
■s  would  raise  money  13  or  20  per  cent,  the  amount  of  the  present  depreciation,  so  »% 
U)  allow governnient'to  purchase  gold  bullion  on  such  term«,  as  would  enable  them  t» 
iwa*  afresh  coinage  of  fruineao.  The  prtre  of  bullion  is  a  criterion  ro  try  the  vnUvst 
•ftb*  circulating  medium.  When  specie  has  generally  d's«ppcared  from  cir«-ula- 
tion,  if  Ko)d  in  bullion  ccceeds  the  noniinni  value  of  gold  in  com,  the  medium  used  for 
purchasing  is  necessarily  proved  lo  be  dvprtclated.  The  tflfVct  of  ctirtairment  nmst 
necessarily  render  money  %o  scarce,  in  the  elFo.t  lo  pro<liice  e<^uu!i2ation,  that  govern- 
ment wdl  find  it  difiicnit,  perhaps  impossible,  ?o  get  their  loans.  8uch  un  abridste* 
titnto'  discottot^  mu^  also  t:tkt:  place,  as  will  be  se rarely  felt  by  persons  in  trad" 
iMd  produce  much  temporary  inconvenience,  when  from  the  scarcity  of  mtmey,^ 
^b«  difiScul' J  of  procuring  discounts,  evelry  iban  w\\i  be  compeUed  naarly  to  ck 
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enly  oa.W»  O'*^"  capital.  A  KcArcity  of  nioiipy  bearing  hard  on  oar  waf  syHtem  of  pro. 
fixse  public  expenditure,  rau^t  ultimately  teud  lugood  by  fixing  limiut  to  it  ;  aadth« 
temporary  inconveniences  to  trade,  may  be  expected  lo  be  amply  compensated  by  tine 
ii\creased  security  for  lh«  future.  But  it  is  improbuble  that  parliament  xrill  5pc«6j 
aAopt  the  measure  of  enforcing  cash  pay  men's,  when  w>  many  plausibU  obiectious  a^ 
dresatd  to  prefcent  supposed  interests  can  be  advanced  against  the  measure.  But  at- 
\es*  some  renovation  of  our  fraprile  sy<:tem  of  papei  credit  is  apecdily  adopted,  it  b 
po<«!tible  that  the  people  actuated  by  an  encrea^ed  panic  as  to  itx  solidity,  and  by  tbeir 
fears  aggravated  by  succeeding  political  events  at  no  very  distant  period,  may  retc« 
to  give  confidence  to  paper  any  lunirer,  and  the  bi<(tory  of  America  and  France  de* 
mon<trates,  that  when  public  confidence  is  lost,  which  alone  gives  stability  to  p^ptr 
no  influence  or  power  of  government  can  upiiold  it,  or  give  currency  to  it.  Soch  » 
crisis  may  be  dreaded,  but  in  the  midst  of*  miu'h  suffering  which  sirch  a  »tate  would  pr«>- 
duce,  a  fcleam  of  hope  arises  that  good  tflPccts  might  be  expected^and  if  tbere  sbmldbe 
l^ss  wealth,  more  tru**  happiness  might  be  the  result. 

Little  business  isdoiug  in  the  commerci.rl  world,  speculation  is  nearly, at  ao  n^, 
and  credit  is  low.  Of  cour;»e  lew  but  tht:  real  cousumers  appear  in  the  markeL  Much 
of  the  pernicious  activity  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  gave  a  deceptive  appearaare 
of  pro!ipcnty  is  now  withdrawn,  and  trade  is  reduced  more  within  its  legitiniafe  ami 
proper  bounds.  A  change  which  may  be  contemplated  for  the  beller,  at  tbe  btntle 
of  speculation  was  one  fruitful  source  of  the  deception  respecting  our  real  trade,  irliic5 
tended  to  mislead  as  to  our  situation 

In  addition  to  the  lo«v  si^te  of  the  cotton  trade,  from  the  want  of  demand,  conbi- 
nation  amonc;  the  workmen  is  adding  lo  the  difficulties.  Tne  weavers  lately  combiDeii, 
nnd  farced  some  who  had  taken  work  contrary  to  their  regalatroos  to  retara  h  ^ 
their  employers,  who  gladly  embraced  the  0|>portunity  thus  preseotdd  to  them,  to  df«- 
continue  giving  out  more  work:  a  measure  which  the  crowded  state  of  their  wxn 
rooms  rendered  expedient,  and  which  this  injudicious  combination  gave  a  pood  prrtexc 
to  accomplish — Now  the  cotton  spinners  have  formed  an  association  ostenMbly  for 
tha  purpose  of  attbrdiniC  relief  to  distressed  members,  but  it  it  asserted  really  for  tbe 
purpose  of  supporting  combination. 

The  last  linen  market  in  Dublin,  was  extremely  dull.  There  was  no  deroand  for 
Auicrica,  nor  did  any  bnyers  from  London  attend.  The  demand  in  the  Loadea 
market  bas  not  improved.  Brown  linens  have  fallen,  and  a  farther  reductioa  mav 
be  expected,  wbeu  a  plentiful  supply  comes  to  market,  unless  tbe  purchasers  sbooH 
also  be  oumerout.  The  crops  of  flax  are  very  abun<fant,  and  now  that  (atn  aflVirds  wa- 
ter to  permit  it  to  be  dressed  at  the  mills,  flax  may  be  expected  to  be  on  very  h>« 
terms ,  thus  a  hope  is  held  up  that  this  manufacture  may  once  more  return  to  its  for- 
mer  channels,  fnrm  which  it  was  displaced  by  the  orders  in  council  of  blunderii^ 
statesmen,  the  schemes  of  speculators,  the  timidity  and  timeserving  of  tbe  majority  at 
Armagh,  and  the  dangerous  afliciouMiess  of  public  boards.  Much  loss  has  been  s«<^ 
tained  in  this  trade  during  the  last  two  years:  but  contrary  to  expectation  this  losvbai 
mostly  fallen  on  the  drapers.  The  manufacturers  obuiined  goad  prices  ;  browo  lincat 
sold  high,  while  the  demand  for  them  in  tiie  white  stale  wa&  ao  very  flat. 

lilxchange  on  Londoais  in  Belfast  about  9  per  cent,  aod  discount  ou  bank  uotes  §§ 
per  cent. 

NATURALIST'S  REPORT, 
From  September  20,  ////  October  20. 
Now  let  the  learned  ga^drner  mark  with  care, 
Tbe  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will  bear, 
F.xploire  the  nature  of  each  several  tree  ; 
Aud  kiiown,  improve  with  artful  industry, 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.      Viacii. 
I^r  marking  the  progrej»aVof '^ftf  eta  lion  during  tbe   last    summer,   we    perceivef 
that  owing  to  the  cold  dry  weather  in  the  opting,  it   was  considerably    retardfd, 
Mdd  mauy  plants  did  not^  marke    tht-ir  uvnal  shoots  until  the   season    was    far  a^ 
tar*c»<l,  and  owing  to  the*,  u^oinniou  m<ii.Htureof  the  summer,  even  tbe  renarkabfr 
fine,  and   uncommonly  wann  weather  which   has  prevailed  since  the   begianioig  *f 
September,   will  not  in  all  probability  ripiMi  the  xvood.  and  bring  the    buds     tu     ttet 
mMuiily  which  will  enable   them   to  resist   a  col.l  winter  without   more   than  ««»al 
injnry^     If  ther.cfore  frost  .«ets.  in   early    next  month,  it  will  be    prodant   to  pniitttl 
%euii«r  exotitfS,  with  mure  lUan  usual  care,  for  tbe  foregoing  reasons;  neither  pUj»t*i)S 
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•or  felling  timber  should  coromenoeac^non  a.«  usual  this  season,  for  in  the  one  case  th« 
Ikte  and  soft  shoot  will  be  linble  to  decay,  when  checked   in  the  progress  of  ripening, 
and  in  the  other,  the  Wttces  not  being  completely  fixed,  will  caa»e  the  timber  to  decaj^ 
much  mure  quickly,  and   sooner  exhibit  the  depredations  of  the  worm, 
feptcnjber  21,  CoiiiiuoM  Swallows  (HinindoRustica)  yet  plenty.  ' 

ib.  Rod  rbclene(CheleneObliqoQ)  flowering, 
pctobcf  3,  Swallows'gone.  Never,  until  this  season,  did  I  observe  the  Swallows  di's-; 
appear  so  totallyin  a  few  days  ;  some  few  are  almost  aUvays  seen  uiitiL 
the  middle,  and  one  or  two  may  often  be  seen  near  the  end  of  October  ; 
but  this  season  nut  one  was  observed,  after  this  date,  notwithstanding 
the  sumniiir-likeweather  which  prevailed  ;  this  appeant,  therefore  a 
very  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  their  emigration,  for  if  tbev  d  d 
hide  in  tbi»  country,  the  temperature  would  certainly  influence  thatc 
disappearance, 
ifi,  Red  Wing  (Turdus  Iliacns)  come. 

1*7,  Larkx  singing  (Alauda  Arvensib)  the  Wood-lark,  Wrenaod  Red-brea«t 
have  never  neglected  to  sing  every  day  since  the  beginning  of  this 
period. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
From  Seplember  iO,  till  Oci§ber  20. 
It  ha^  often  been  remarke<l  that  the  seed-time  and  harvest  bad  a  great  similarity  ^f 
veaiker,  tbi»  season,  however  the  similitode  has  been  more  apparent  than  usual  and 
ftnirly  the  saime  time  of  dry  weather  has  lately  prevailed  which  aid  in  the  spiiiim 
»ith  this  diflferenee,  that  it  was  considerably  warmer,  and  few  seasons  hav/?  pre.«enled 
«  month  of  October  without  frosty  nights.  Some  people  are  beginning  to  proguot- 
ticate  a  cold  whiter  from  the  wetness  of  the  summer  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
nrtb,  but  although  during  the  summer  a  great  quantity  of  rain  fell,  it  fell  during  a 
bigh  temperature,  bein^  usually  accompanied  with  thunder,  and  may  not  the  warmth 
and  drought  of  the  two  last  months  help  to  counteract  t|^is  cooling  process,  and  give 
*»  reason  to  bop«  for  a  comfortable  winter. 

September  20,  28,     ...    .     Dry  fine  days, 

29, Light  rain  and  cloudy, 

October         1,    2,   ...     .     Dry  and  cloudy. 
3,     6,    .     .     .     •     Fine  days. 

7,  .     .     .     •    .     Soma  light  rain. 

8,  14,    ...     .     Fine  days. 

15,       •     •    •    .    .     Rain  in  the  morning, 

16, Fine. 

17,  18,      ....     Rain  in  the  morning,  fine  dayj. 

19, Cold  idiowers. 

The  range  of  the  Barometer  has  been  as  liiijh  m  30, 3  on  the  fourth  of  October,  and 
M  Uiwas  29,  3,  on  the  18.  The  Tliermometcr  has  been  unu^cually  high  for  the 
Hav)n,  the  lowest  state  was  43  on  the  morning  of  the  13ih  of  October;  on  the  30th 
«f  September  it  was  as  high  as  CC*,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  it  even  stood  as 
high  as  64°.  The  mid  day  heat  was  mostly  high,  on  the  29th  of  September  it  was  63 
October  1,  b8,  and  2d  and  8th  65,  ' 

The  wind  during  this  period  has  been  observed  S.W.  7.  N.E.  12,  S.  E.  9,  E.  §, 
therefore  the  cold  East  of  the  spring  seems  to  bring  u&dry  ,warm  weather  during  the 
^mo^r  and  Autumu.  _^____^ 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA, 

roa  NovcMBBa,  18ia 

On  the  IK,  The  Moon  is  seen  at  a  connderable  di^aoce  from  Veont,  and  to  the  We|t 
pf  the  small  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Archer. 

5ch,.Sbe  is  on  our  Meridian  at  S  *  min.  past  7  aftemooo,  bemg  diredly  tinder  tb« 
^  anaJl  stars  in  triangle  of  the  wateNpot,  Fomalhiut  bemg  bek>w  her  to  the  Bint  eC 
t^<  Meridian  and  near  the  Horizon. 

lOih,  She  pastes  our  Meridian  at  52  min.  past  11,  Menltar  being  diredly  below  her 
^e  three  first  surs  ef  the  Ram  above  her,  to  the  West  of  the  Meridian,  and  Ivpiter  aA^ 
Aldibaran,  at  some  distance  to  tbt  £»st  of  tkt  Maridiao;  froqi  thia  lattor  star,  at  ni^p 
r*jMt  ifae  ii  disunt  Si.  9* 
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15r>i»  She  riMs  tftfr  the  third  of  the  Twins,  and  a«  ihe  ateetMSt  in  the  boivn^  w« 

Serccive  that  the  in  in  the  triangle,  the  angles  of  wiiich  are,  the  third  atar  of  the  T«ia% 
le  0r8t  and  second  of  this  constrilHtion,  and  the  two  firtt  tUrs  of  the  little  Dog. 
20ch,  She   may  he  K«n  thia  voonUn)!;.  aa  she  mounts  the  heaven^  under  the  bo^  of 
the  LioR,  the  planet  Mars  being  oonMderably  to  the  eaat  of  ber. 

2€ch,  We  have  new  Moon  in  the  afternoon,  but  without  produdog  40  edipK,  as 
•Ke*  i&  %hef»  maoh  too  ^  iK>rth  of  the  ecliptic  to  prodiKe  oncL 

SOth,  At  her  firu  app'^arance  she  is  under  the  two  €nt  staM  of  the  Goat,  the  Mcood 
t|f  which  fihe  passce  at  28  uimites  paet  8;  Veaus  is  npw  at  a  ctoMiderable  diatanct  to  the 
West  ^i  her.       i 

Mercury  is  a  niorntng  star,  and  at  hia  greatest  ek»ngatioii  en  the  let ;  of  coune  tbe 
etpportonkiet  nf  seeing  bim  will  decreMe  every  day,  he  will  be  aiMn,  however,  dnring 
db«  greater  part  of  the  month,  the  bri^^ht  harbingier  of  day,  and  his  passage  by  the  fine 
of  the  Virgin  will  amuse  the  eaWy  riser  for  sevend  mon|in^  The  Mood  paasct  bin 
.on  the  S6th. 

Vemis  it  an  evening  sur,  and  is  first  seen  in  the  barren  region  to  the  Bast  of  f3km 
^ghth  of  the  Serpent-bearer,  between  the  divisions  of  the  Milky-way;  she  is  direAing 
her  course  to  the  small  stars  in  the  head  of  the  A/cher,  and  in  Che  course  of  the  moatk 
;]passes  over  about  twenty  degrees.  On  the  21st  we  find  her  near  the  18th  star  of  the 
i^rcher,  the  star  being  then  only  nhie  minutes  to  the  North  of  her ;  above  her,  therdbrc, 
are  the  small  atara  in  the  head,  under  which  the  continoei  her  coanew  The  Moan 
jaMes  her  on  the  90th. 

Mart  is  a  morning  star,  tnd  hh  motion  is  dired  through  abaot  18  ^ga.  TIm  Moaa 
^ptases  him  on  the  21M.    ^  ^  ^  . 

hipiter  is  ma  the  meridian  on  the  Isf,  at  2^  min.  pak  one  in  the  moniing,  and  eo  fba 
nth  at  59  min.  past  11.  This  month  is  very  favourable  for  naalin^  oor  obsertatiooa  oQ 
this  beautiful  planet.  On  the  1st,  he  rises  soon  after  sun-set,  under  the  Pleiadea,  and  it 
fbllbwed  by  Aldebaran;  but  he  is  much  nearer  the  former  starts  and  ii  eonstantif  recedixig 
fftMn  them.-    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  1 2th. 

Saturn  it  an  evening  »tar,  but  his  duration  above  the  horizon  after  sqn-eat  it  short— -hit 
course  is  dired  through  nearly  S\  d«g«.  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  MiH^y  way  onder  tba 
right  leg  of  the  Serpent- bearer,  and  ending  to  the  West  of  the  aevaoteenth  of  this  coo- 
atellation.    The  Moon  passes  him  oa  the  27rb. 

Herschell  is  in  conjun^on  with  the  Son  on  the  7th,  and  of  courtei  will  be  nnonwv 
.•tar  after  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Adooih,  but  «>  very  near  the  Sun  that  Urn  wiM 
ste  him. 
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CONVERSATION. 
-"  Sapient  di&courbe,  the  banquet  of  the 

toul, 
»r  richest  argument  and  briKbte^t  glow, 
Tffiyed  in    dimpling  vmHes,  in  easiest 

How 
our'd  all  its  graces"— 

rO  be  able  to  converse  with  pro- 
priety is  a  rare  accomprtsiiment. 
o  ulk  when,  and  as  we  should,  con- 
itutes  a  chief  pleasure  of  social  life, 
his  pleasure  is  heightened  or  dlmi- 
ished  in  proportion  to  the  congeni* 
iit>'  of  the  company,  and  to  the  i>ra- 
eut  management  of  the  conversation. 
he  infirmities  of  humanity,  in  the 
kost  accompiished  associates,  are  ever 
^y  to  mingle  some  unpleasant  in- 
red  lenis  iu  the  cup  ot  their  purest 
^joymenL  To  keep  the  conversation 
iways  ahve  would  require  tlie  vi?a- 
ity  and  garrulous  taste  of  a  French- 
^m :  and  yet  tiie  etiquette  of  modern 
launers  seems  to  call  for  ceaseless 
tik  m  all  our  social  interviews.  No 
onder  then,  thatmistakes  should  re- 
dt  from  the  universal  imposition  of 
u's  law,  that  common  place  observa- 
ons  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
te  state  of  the  weather,  should  be 
ften  resorted  to ;  or  that  dippanc v 
id  futility  should  sometimes  prevail, 
may  be  at  irksome  and  difficult  for 
>me  to  maintain  Uie  conversation,  as 
would  be  for  others  to  lay  tl»eir 
^lubie  tonnes  even  under  a  tern- 
orary  interdict.  Prejudice  reaoiiy 
[>erates  against  the  grave  and  the 
lent,  aa  if  they  were  defective  in 
Dlitoiess^  Such  may  be  ignorant  aiui 
ide,  and  the  coiripauy  ace  not  oo- 
Sed  to  be  aU  mutes*  because  tome 
iiiier caimot  or  wiU  not  speak:  but 
ley  may  neither  be  wanting  in  ki>ow. 
!dg»»  Bor  polite  accomplishment. 
*'l;ie  tiiai  iiath    knowledge  spareth 
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his  words*"  JuUice  demands,  that 
they  shoukl  at  Icajtt  have  an  opportu*' 
nity  of  speakiiig  in  their  turn.  It  H) 
said  to  have  been  a  rule  with  Swift, 
that  when  lie  liad  spoken  two  minutes^ 
he  remained  silent  for  two,  giving  an ^ 
other  the  same  privilege  whicn  himself 
had  takes.  Advantage  might  be  de- 
rived in  endeavourib^  to  wean  the 
siletit  from  thoslc  babtts  of  tacitumiiy 
wltich  they  have  contracted  by  fre^ 
queot  secfuestrations  ;  or  in  provok'uig  4 
to  action  the  tonguetrof  titose  whoapt 
naturally  inclinefl  to  be  mule.  Hich 
itietal  rewardb  the  labour  of  the  miner, 
and  good  water  more  than  comp^n* 
sat^  the  trouble  of  pumping  for  it* 
It  may  ivi  no  easy  matter  for  the 
modest  and  batliful  to  drop  a  word 
in  presence  of  the  brazen  miportance 
of  tiie  petulent  and  presmning^  A 
feeble  expression,  overwhelmed  in  tho 
general  din,  passes  unobserved,  'i  he 
forward  require  a  curb,  while  the  dif- 
iident  need  encouragement  It  is  a  . 
most  unpleasant  thhig  in  oompany  to 
be  condemned  to  silence  and  to  be 
overlooked.  This  is  frequently  Uv^ 
unhappy  lot  of  many,  and  especially 
of  strangers;  even  among  thobe  wbo 
pique  themselves  not  a  little  upon 
good  breeding  Local  ckcumstances, 
with  which  we  and  our  neigbbourt 
are  acquainted,  because  they  are  ready 
and  easy,  frequently  fonn  the  sub- 
ject of  u»Rversation.  But  on  th^e  the 
lip»  of  Lite  stranger  must  of  necessity 
be  sealed.  Where  our  localities  are 
introducrd,  thu»eof  the  ttran§er  cla'nn 
an  equal  right  to  a  pace  It  is  the 
duty  ot  every  indivitkiiil  in  a  com* 
pony  to  contribute  to  the  general  hap- 
piness of  the  whole.  None  tlien  wni 
be  made  the  merry  Andrew  or  bobby 
4if  the  rest,  even  tnough  liis  folly  or 
his  stupfduy  sliould  w  dispose  nsui.  . 
None  will  make  a  monopoly  of  tht*  • 
icouversattoii,  or  eiukiivo.jr  to  eclip«> 
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much  l«#A  e?(po«er  h't%  partners.  A 
de^e  of  raiUery  and  repartee  majr 
much  hrighleii  convivial  joya;  but 
their  excessive  indulgence  never  fails 
to  wound  the  feelings.  No  overbear- 
ing arrogant,  with  his  iron  lungs,  sten- 
torian voice,  and  Itorse-taugh,  should 
be  allowed  to  strike  1) is  audience  dnn)b, 
or  thunder  all  around  him  into  silence. 
Who  ga\e  bis  blustering  tongue  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  dealing  in  a 
commodity  wbkh  is  alike  Common  to 
all  ?  He  is  ar  -tyiannical  usurper  who 
forcibly  seizes  and  holds  in  pussession 
the  right  of  others.  It  is  sttH  more 
particularly  the  province  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  every  individual.  To 
gam  this  drsmible  end,  he  will  use 
every  means  io  his  power,  or  which 
true  politeness  would  dictate,  to  iii» 
▼ite  the  backward  to  a  share  In  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  f ntertainnieni :  while  he 
will  contrive  to  impose*  every  prudent 
constraint  upon  the  bold  garrulity  of 
tiie  over  conlident. 

However  sumptuous  the  treat  is.  It 
mtist  be  a  poor  one  indeed  to  the 
man  wbo  sits-  alone  in  company.  No 
festive  sweet  can  he  taste  who  feels 
the  morlihcation  of  being  obliquely 
eyed  as  if  he  were  a  boor,  and  wiio 
bums  under  all  the  anxiety  of  siletice 
and  neglect.  Clieerful  and  gay  are 
all  around  Mm,  incessant  is  thediat; 
^,  in  fom*  solitary  comer,  siis  a 
poor  fellow  ftniggjing  to  usher  a  thou- 
sand half  formed  eb>ervations,  all  of 
which  perish  in  the  biith.  '1  he  Wng* 
er  be  is  rilent  tb%  more  tHsurn>ountable, 
appear  hi»diflicukies.  His  own  voice 
becomes  strange  to  him.  His  remarks 
at  length  ventured  to  be  made,  are 
but  at  the  faint  ehtrp  of  the  insect 
mid  the  sonorous  clioristeni  of  the 
forest.  He  views  his  honour,  bis  re- 
]>utation»  and  his  consequence  as  at 
stake.  He  sees  his  chattering  as^. 
ctates  caressed,  and  hknself  left  to 
those  poignant  reflections  which  are 
the  ccmcomitaiits  of  cotd  neglect.  He 
consklers  his  treatment  as  ItMle  better 
than  insult,  regrets  his  visit,  sitr.  mi- 
happy,  departs  m  cbasriis,  condemns 
the  whole  assetttbly,  ih^  especially 
him  whose  ntore  peculiai*  doty  it  was 
to  furnish  entertauoment  for  all  his 
guctUt 


It  will  he  readily  ackijowledged, 
that  no  artist  in  pK>liteness  can  force 
the  dumb  to  speak,  or  extract  serkse 
from  the  idiot.  No  exertion  will  fur- 
nish  a  man  with  those  brains  ofwhicis 
nature  has  deprived  him.  It  would  be 
a  vdin  undertaking  to  attempt  to  druw 
w  isdpm  from  a  fool,  or  >>trike  wit  from 
the  lumpish  head  of  the  dunce.     Yet, 

.  by  the  iiiHuence  of  proper  trratroeQC. 
the  heavy  may  be  allured  to  some  de- 
gree of  liveliness,  the  rough  and  awk- 
ward meliorated,  and  the  mo^t  and 
diflident  encouraged  to  support  their 
own  dignity  :  the  recluse  may  be  en- 
ticed to  become  sociable,  and  tbe 
inexperienced  youth  taught  the  pleas- 

'  ing  retinements  of  fashionable  cofk* 
verse. 

In  promiscuous  companies  geoeral 
topics  of  discourse  are  the  most  be» 
comings  and  Uiesc  should  be  varied  so 
as  to  suit  every  taste.  Lately,  at  a 
dinn^  party  of  a  mercantile  gentle- 
nan,  where  were  five    merchants,  a 

'  lady,  and  one  clergyman,  tiie  whole 
conversation  turned  upon  the  several 
ad  ventures  and  success  in  trade  of  the 
inaivldual  merchants.  The  lady  and 
the  parson  were  overlooked:  while 
the  latter  with  as  nuicli  general  con- 
cern, and  as  great  consistency,  kiieht 
have  engrossed  the  time  io  Wcturing 
the  company  on  the  canons '  of  tbe 
church  ;  ano  the  former  in  entertais^ 
ing  them  with  an  encomiastic  detail 
ot  modem  fashions.  On  the  return 
of  the  visit,  however,  the  commercial 
gentry  were  amply  repaid.  I  he  lady, 
atbfned  by  a  group  ol  female  fa&bion- 
able-i,  contrived  to  entertain  theas 
wholly  on  the  subject  of  a  new  modisfo 
romaiiOe  of  which  they  bad  not  be- 
fore bo  moch  as  lieard,  and  of  which 
they  could  say  noth'mg:  and  the  par- 
son, seconded  by  an  antique  .divine* 
xlwelt  entirely  on  the  zealous  dis- 
cussion of  a  speculative  question  in 
polemic  theology. 

'  .Various  are  the  circumstances  which, 
oftfn  occm*  to  frustrate  the  free,  tbe 
agreeable  and  equitable  flow  of  the 
conversation.  A  party  of  jarring  sen- 
timents and  opposite  interests,  may  be 
unhappily  met*  A  passionate  or  pee- 
vihh  mortal,  impatient  of  contradictioii, 
often  spoih  a  whole  entertainment. 
A  gUnmiT  being,  by  his  uhseast^nable 
meiancboliet,   may  damp    t&e  spirits 
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tfld  sadden  the  hearts  of  all.  Our 
e<ilou&ies  of  each  otlier,  studied  pre- 
laraiioa  for  a  visit,  the  cereinuoious 
ir»iia.lky  or  our  m^et.uigs,  ofieii  iin- 
KJse  a  wearisome  biieftce  upou  us. 
A'e  uouki  fondly  say  soinethiiig,  but 
irc  unable.  Short  questioi^s  and 
'ong  intervals  between  themHn<^«:t  with 
MU"e  aud  curt  replies.  Our  very  en- 
tl^avours  to  talk  Oeget  sileiice.  I  he 
coDversatioo  is  hot  alive  till  it  dies. 
We  fimr  our  tons^ues  tied,  and  our 
\ka6%  barren  :listles«iness  and  yawnuig 
prevail. 

In  the  course    of  last  season,    and 
«n  the  joyful  event    of  a    marriage, 
a  large   aud  gooflly  number  or  friends 
taet  togetner  to  vSpend   an  afternoon 
m  compliance    witb    a    formal    invj. 
tation.       1  hey    cime  dizened  out    in 
their  very   best  attire  ;  and  by  their 
stiff  forii>aiitie8  were    evidently    pre- 
pared    to    conduct    themselves    with 
studied    prudence  aud    decorum.      It 
might  be    re«D»onably    expected.    Chat 
the  oci  asioa  of  the  ineetiug»  and  the 
ftumpiuous  cniertainipeut  would  have 
^ted  tbekr  spirits,  and  loosened  their 
tongues.     But  '*  in  solemn  siieiice  AV* 
did  they  permit  this  festive    eve    to 
pass  away.    Watchful,  le«t  ^nie  mis- 
take migbt    escape    their    lips, .  they 
^  more  like  an  exhibiiloo  of   wax- 
works,  than  a  convivial    party  on.  a 
wedding  day.      The  want  of  chat  pro- 
duced a  gloomy  vacuity.     Ihis  was 
felt  by  all.    A  thuusund  springs  were 
attempted  to  be   opened;    but    frojn 
nooe  of  them  could  conversation  be 
made  to  flow.     As  if   aifected    with 
ft^mpatlietic  influence,  the  j^ery  talkative 
became  dumb.     The  company   more 
resembled  the  pensive   attendants    of 
a  funeral,  tiian'^the  partners  of  fcnitivity. 
It. is  not  the  being  present    at   such 
meetings,  but  a  departure  from  them  ' 
that  lightens  the  heart.    Of  the  rigid 
reserve   and    siiffneNS   of   forms,    of 
Hintual  KuspicioDS  ^d  fears,  wejnu^t 
be  divested  opfore  we   can    exercise 
our  uaiural  hijarity*    and    epjoy    tlie 
pWasures  of  coofabulatory  corrcspoa- 
deoce.  .         ^ 

ibe  long-winded  story-teller,  with 
biicant  savings,  aud  circumlocution- 
ary  digressions,  blasts  the  sweet 
(ruits  ot  social  intercourse.  Patience 
ic  jaded  in  listening^  to  protracted  de- 
l^iUaod  stale  repetitioas.     'illat   re- 


ciprocal interchanging  of  the  con- 
versation whicli  makes  it  pleasing, 
undergoes  too  Jong  a  pause  Mean 
adage>,  and  low  janguage,  are  dis«- 
gusting  to  a  .good  iuste«  aud  offeu^iv^ 
to  the  deJicale"  ear.' 

The  numerous  limitations    of  con- 
verse render  the  satisfactory  conduct-' 
ins  of  it  a  m&iterof  nouiconsiderable 
difficulty.      t)eeency  says   it    should 
Aot  be    rjude,    nor    should   that    ob- 
scenity, and  double  entendre    be    at 
fi\\  admitted  wbi^h  ^  have    been    fre- 
t|ueiitly   tlve  disguce  of  rational    so-' 
ciely.    Beiigion  prohibits  every  thing 
,  wick  d.     Fashion    eaccludcs    what    is 
uncouth  aud  n^stic.      Politeness    and 
refined  taste  (orbid  barbarity.    Good 
manners  suggest  the    imptoprteiy   of 
private    whispers,    of    two    or    more 
speaking  at  one  time,  of  anticipation, 
iuieiruptions,    and    direct    contradic- 
tion. .Modesty  aud  humility    oppose 
the  intrusions  of  aino^a^jce    and    os- 
tentation. •  HLeason  and  common  sense 
consider  tliemi;etyes    intitled    to    cir- 
cumtcrihe  the   prevalence  of   trifling  ' 
an(;l  chit  chat,  |o  disregard  witticisms 
and  preclude  ribaldry  and  nonsensical 
jargon.     A  parade    of   learning  sub- 
jects to    the    contempt    of  pedantry. 
Hie  unuusonuble  introduction  of  piety 
and  de\otion  incurs  the  reproach  ojl* 
enthusiasm.     Mincing  in  sou;)dSi   and 
affected  nicety  of    pronunciation  dis- 
cover the  swperjjcialily  of    the  *  cox- 
comb :  as  do  low  jertts  tl)e  barrenness 
aiid   vitiated  ta>te  of  the  witling.     We 
must  not  indi^lge    the   maryelTous,  if  • 
we  would  avoid  tl»e  diarge  of  lyin^  ; 
nor  should  we  a^rt    the    part    of  the 
conceited  pulli^r,    who    entertains    us 
with  his  own  ^reat   exploits ;    or    of 
tlie  egotist   who  lo  his  obtrusive  /  is 
ever  subjoining  something    respcciin|{ 
himself. 

if  such  art*  the  restrictions  of  that 
conversation,  which  custom  and  social 
pleasure  nevertheless  ii.cline  to  k^ep 
afloat  in  company,  then  it  may  be 
reasonai>ly  asked,  what  are  allowable 
subjects  of  discourse?  What  are  the 
rec^ulsite  qual ideations  of  a  pleasing 
converse,  in-rthe*  exerri>e  of  whicn 
he  will  be  an  a^-^^t^piable  companion, 
and  shun  the  many  iinpioprieties  to 
which  the  unci|llivated  are  liable?  f 
will  endeavour  to  ^ive  some  antwer 
to  tbe^e  questions  m  a  brief   sketch 
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of  part  of  the  cliartcter  of  an  old 
acquaintance*  whose  name  was  Thomas 
"WclcoMie. 

'I'his  gentleman  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  had  lived  so  long  in 
Ireland  us  to  be  naturalized.  On  the 
breast  he  had  imbibed  the  shrevi  dnebS 
of  a  Scotchman,  but  \\\  mingling 
with  the  lri>h,  he  had  aUo  acquired 
^  good  shaie  of  their  ingenuousness 
openness,  and  unsuspecting  demeanour 
As  the  louudaiion  of  a«l  good  breed- 
ing, he  possesr>ed  an  excellent  natural 
temper,  and  full  command  oi  himself. 
This  disponed  nini  to  be  pliable, 
suhmii>^ive,  und  patient;  and  enabled 
him  to  managK  the  irascible  and  the 
pettish.  He  was  not  hi'Wever  so 
yielding,  as  to  have,  or  express,  no 
opinion  of  his  own.  A  gootl  stock 
or  maiily  8eu:>e  led  him  sometimes 
to  dider  from  others  in  judgment. 
His  ay,  in  supcrciliotis  coittcnipt, 
or  to  add  to  his  own  importance, 
was  not  withheld  when  it  should 
have  been  given,  or  crouch ingly  and 
Hatterm^ly  given  when  an  <*  animat- 
ed wo"  supported  his  dignity,  and 
maintained  %nat  he  conceived  to  be 
riglit.  He  could  not  be  called  a 
lover  of  controversy,  ytt  when  argn- 
meNtative  topics  were  introduced^ 
taking  care  to  give  fair  play  to  his 
opponent,  and  never  to  push  tne 
argument  too  far,  he  mildly  ur^^ed 
solid  reason,  instead  of  dogmatical 
fissertiun  in  support  of  his  cau^e. 
'J'tiuugh  consideraoly  advanced  in 
years,  when  I  became  first  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  he  discovered  none  of 
the  peevishness  of  age;  oor  did  he 
assume  a  diciatorial  air  amongst  iu- 
leriors,  or  seem  to  look  for,  or 
claim  much  ol  that  respect  due  to 
hoary  hnirs.  lie  well  knew  the  im- 
)>eflectio»i*  of  man,  and  was  ready  to 
m^ke  ^lat  allowance  lor  human  weak- 
lies  which  he  conceived  himself  to 
need,  lie  had  studied  men,  and  by 
application  and  cxperien»e,  learned 
much  ol  the  art  ol  plea:»ing  suitable 
to  them,  ai  yoling  and  old  of  both 
sexes,  a»d  as  pok&e>biiig  perfections 
and  defeois.  He  paid  superior  at- 
tention  to  the  female  pait  of  the 
company,  and  endeavoured  to  model 
his  colloquial  habits  as  grat!t}iug 
to  their  peculiar  taste,  and  liarndess 
vaniiito^    %  plcasmg  llicm  he  prohu:d 


himself,  the  asperities  of  his  Ungulgc 
and  address  were  smoothed  by  the 
potistiing  quahties  of  their  softer 
manners,  and  his  inelegancies  worn 
away  by  the  inlluence  of  their  hi^cr 
refinement.  1  heir  gay  pleasantry  re. 
Vived  his  lagging  spirits,  and  the 
fund  of  his  conversaiional  capacity 
was  much  increased  by  the  variety 
and  ease  of  their  chat,  and  the  cap- 
tivating sweetness  of  their  toogues. 

He  had  studied  books  as  weD*  as 
men,  that  by  conversing  with  the 
dead  be  migiit  be  better  qualified 
to  keep  Company  with  the  Hring 
He  prudently  ana  modestly  disposed 
ot'  his  stock  of  book  learaiHg,  as 
o<casion  required.  Accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  pa^t,  enabled  biai,  is 
circumstances  called  for  it,  t»  dis. 
course  with  more  precision  of  the 
present,  and  also  to  speculate  and 
conjecture  with  greater  probability 
concemins  the  future.  For,  ^Mhat 
which  hath  been  is  now;  iiid  that 
which  is  to  be,  hath  already  been." 
He  had  gathered  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  entertaining  stories,  not 
from  the  jest  books  of  hia  day,  but 
by  remembering  the  choicest  of  thoae 
events  and  anecdotes  whkb  h«d 
turned  up  in  the  extent  of  his  travel*, 
or  which,  in  'the  former  pan  of  his 
life,  had  happened  wlihlu  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  ami  in  the  round 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  woi*Id. 
None  of  these  stories  were  loog, 
none  of  them  indelicate,  none  of  ttiem 
were  ever  dragged  into  notice  at  an 
unseasonable  moment.  ll)ey  were 
at  no  time  unsuitably  multiplied. 
He  possessed  a  happy  dexterity  in 
telling  them,  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  ellect.  By  a  timely  stroke 
or  his  humour;  and  just  emphasis, 
without  embarrassment,  and  with  little 
laughter  on  his  part,  %t  otteo  tx- 
cited  the  convulsive  and  gaping  roar 
of  tlie  company.'  Being  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  appearinn;  ever  cheerful  and 
happy,  he  ditfused  happiness  around 
hiiu.  He  was  not  unacquainted  wilb 
the  honours  of  ttic  table,  having  oc- 
casiooaily  sat  at  the  festive  board  of 
a  lonl,  and  often  shared  in  the  simple 
repast  of  tiie  plain  yeoman.  He  knew 
something  of  the  splendid  emoeltish- 
mcnt,  and  grand  forn^alities  of  the 
CUV  te:»tivai ;  uuU  w  aa  courersant  with 
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\t  unaflfectecl  modes,  and  cheerful 
iteitdinmenl  of  rural  simplicity.  He 
9Si>esseU  a  palate  to  make  clioice 
'  his  dislit  aiid  was  no  enemy  to 
lat  moderate  gta3s  wh'u^h  adds  oil 
*  the  wheel  o!  circulating  discourse. 
e  received    iione  of  bis    education 

the  school  of  scandal,  and  there- 
re  the  blunders  of  the  jast    party » 

the  backbiting  of  his  neigiiboui^i 
rmed  no  part  of  bis  conversation, 
e  lieariily  joined  in  wbat  good 
iild  be  said  of  an  absent  friend  or 
e;  and  was  not  averse  to  limit  the 
:centncities  of  those  who  were  pre- 
at,  by  witty  insinuations,  ajid  gentle 
ame.  lie  perused  |H:riodical  puhli- 
tioii«4  noticed  passing  events,  in 
wn  and  country,  read  the  gazette, 
^served  modern  fashions,  and  im- 
ovemenu,  and  thus  stood  prepared 

make  rei|)a>k3  oa  eftfting  circum* 
mces,  and  **  m»^in«rs  as  they  rose.'' 
e  was  a  politician  in  common  with 
ery  British  subject,  but,  though  a 
termioed  loyalist,  his  political 
inciple^  never  urged  him  to  make 
hot  or  too  i»anguine  opposition  to 
i  noisy  reformer  and  wild  theorist. 
>  all  tills  it  is  onuecessary  to  add 
i  company  was  courted;  Thomas 
ks  Welcome  in  a  double  sense. 
e  lived  beloved^  and  died  lament- 

BaU^nahinch 

Far  the  Belfast  Monthtif  Mat^iinc. 

Fthe  following  ideas,  which  arose 
after  a  conversation  that  took  place 
heariog  an  account  of  the  unlortu- 
\e  termination  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
pedition,  U  worthy  a  place  in  )our 
^azioe,  you  liave  the  liberty  ot  a 
?nd  Co    your  publication  to  insert 

THOUGHTS   ON    81K  JOHN  MOO&E  S 
EXPEDITION, 

[Tould  we  divest  ourselves  of  all 
«e  feelings  which  bind  society  to-* 
her,  could  we  lay  aside  those  prin- 
les  of  benevoienee  and  philanthropy 
ic4i  an  religions  inculcate,  anil 
lid  wc  view  the  great  end  of  the 
u  eighteen  years  of  desolating  war« 
tell  038  spread  misery  beyond  even 
conftnes  of  £urope,  then  might 
rejoivc  ou  t>eho|diiig  the  canuj^e 


of  the  well  fought  field,  and  see  re- 
tiected  frum  the  do  wing  blood,  as  from 
a  mirror,  future  happmess  to  man- 
kind, but  to  us  it  is  not  allowed  te 
scan  the  ways  of  the  Aimighty,  and 
aittiough  the  page  of  histor3f  even  tells 
us,  tiiattheuar»  ot  Greece  and  Rome 
spread  civilization  aiul  tbe  arts,  wher« 
ever  their  triumphant  armies  iixed 
their  standards,  we  cannot  so  larre^ 
uouQce  our  feelings,  and  impress  on 
our  minds,  tbe  bright  images  of  the 
future  prospect,  as  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  8ud'erer»  in  the  present  coo- 
test,  and  blame  those  whose  folly  and 
ambition,  blow  the  trumpet  ot  uar. 
How  lou^^the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  many,  will  be  sacrificed  to  tlje 
interest  of  the  few,  h  is  not  for  us  to 
say,  but  we  hope  the  day  is  «ot  far 
distant,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  will  triumph  over  tbe  pre- 
sent opposing  ot)stacles  to  its  happi- 
ness, establish  its  constitution,  on  thoso 
principles  of  justice  which  dictated 
Magna  Charta  and  the  bill  of  rtghts, 
siiake  otf  totally  the  galling  influeuc<^ 
of  tbe  feudal  system,  see  true  giory 
atone,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  true  honour,  in  ful* 
tilling  their  engagements  ^ith  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  NeVer  was  a  more 
false  pobKion  upheld,  than  th^it  na- 
tions stiould  not  be  bound  by  tbe  same 
principles  of  integrity,  as  individuals, 
m  vain  have  Pufienuorf  and  Grotiua 
displayed  the  principles  of  national 
morality,  and  no  wonUet  that  many 
cry  out  eternal  war,  for  alliances  have 
been  looked  upon  us  only  binding  soi 
long  as  a  nation  was  inferior  to  its 
ally,  and  negociatioiis  transacted  more 
like  tbe  busine&s  of  swindlers  tlian 
the  acts  ot  enlightened  nations,  who^- 
might. consider,  that  the  more  pros- 
perous and  populous  their  neighbour! 
were,  the  greater  lield  would  be  open- 
ed  for  their  industry  to  find  a  reward^ 
and  a  market  wherein  to  exclungc 
the  produce  of  a  ditferent  soil  aa4 
climate,  and  such  is  tlie  wisdom  dis- 
played in  tbe  formation  of  this  earth,  tba( 
110  country  produces  all  the  necessaries 
of  even  the  most  simple  state  of  socie* 
ty,  still  less  enough  to  satisfy  the  crat- 
ing appetite  of  luxurious  peofile,  mal(<« 
iog  necessary  a  communtcation  bji^ 
wi  ic^  kindness  might  *be  exteiide<lW 
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the  remotest  corners  of  the  earib»  and 
convert  miinkiucl  into    one  great  fain i> 
ly,  reciprocaily    txtencl>ng  their  anus 
to  confer  benedts  on  eacU  otlu^.    How 
iliticrent  is    tlie  picture  presented  to 
our'  view  on  ever}  side,  muiqul  jeul> 
ousy   of  prosperity,  and  iadublry  only 
directed  to  acquiring  riciies    and  pow- , 
er.  In  order  to  vex  and  destroy  each 
other.     Atiibition,   the    dire  ainbitioa 
ot  possessing  ail  things,  of  governing 
all,  lias  wjhted  tiie  bjood  of  the  world, 
aitdcirstrpyed  the  bappiiiessof  millions. 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the 
jMresent,  it  has  been  tlie  constant  prac- 
tice of  contending  nations,   lo  endea- 
vour to  fix    the    seat   of  war  ia  tlie 
memies'  country;    but  unfortunately 
lor  S^nglaud,  since  the  first  alar  at  of 
Tevolution    engaged    her  as  an  acting 
partner  in  the  war,  she  has  never  oeeu 
able  to'  accomplish  this  plan,  and  her 
endeavours  after  this  grand  object,  have 
only  brought  deMtruction  into  the  terri- 
tory of  her  allies.    Slie  has  seen  state 
after  stale,  fall  before  the  repuolican 
energy  of  new  levies,  and  ttie  trahied 
bands  of  the  Great  Frederick,  resist  in 
^aio,  the  impetuoiiS  attack,  of  almost 
undisciplined  recruits ;  mutual  Jealou- 
sies dividing  the   continent,  the  most 
powertul  nations  have  now   bowed  be. 
%.e  the  eagles    of  France,  and   left 
England  alone  and  unfrienced  to  con- 
lend  for  Ij^er  independence.  Whether  Mr. 
Pitt*s  opinion  of  tiie  high  value  of  the 
command  ptilK:  ipouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
combii;edwithtlie  idea  of  destroying  a 
^ew  ships  of  the  line,  tlictated  Uus  un- 
fortunate expeditions  or  tliat  of  uivid* 
ing  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  It  is  im- 
Dossible  for  ys  to  tell.    If,  however, 
the   first  mentioned  objects  were  tiie 
cause  of  the  lagnching  of  this  mimenae 
armament,  Mr.  ^itl  must  have  been 
apparently    ill    acquainted    >yith    tiie 
form  o(  the  adjoinmg  cpa^t,  and  the 
pre»ent  ministry  of  tiie  situatioiV<u>d  na- 
ture of  the  island  of  VValchereii,  wmch 
from  \U  p*ro/cunity  tp  otiier  ij>lands,  and 
Hs  flatness  must  be  ever  luble  to  atr 
tack,  and  could  not  be  mamtajned  but 
at'auexp^nce  oi  boiu  mejj  auii  ships 
totally  abufe  Us 'yajue;  and  U  the  des- 
truction of  the  seven  ship^  o/  the  hue 
wai  the  object,  it  woufd  seeui  to  say 
to  the  gallant  cpmmantlers  pf  the  Bri- 
lisV  Navy,  we   have  luH  such  conti- 
dence  in  your   powers,  but  that  the 
destri|ction  of  a  French  si)ip  i$  fo  b^ 


desired  at  however  gretft  anexpence, 
and  if  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  by 
an  attack  on  ttie  coast  of  HoUand  the 
attention  and  power  of  France  might 
be  divided,  it  would  appear  that  ttie 
planners  of  the  expedition  have. beeo 
very  inattentive  to  the  Napoleon  oaode 
of  warfare,  which  commands  succe^ 
by  never  allowbg  a  secondary  object 
to  interfere  with  a  primary  one.  His 
plan  has  always  been  to  overcome  the 
greatest  obstacle,  justly  '  cooceiTiog 
thai  the  lelser  must  then  |;ive  way  of 
course.  If  instead  of  dividing  our  ovo 
forces  we  had  concentrated  tbe  whole 
power  in  Spain,  then  might  we  have 
acted  with  full  effect,  and  given  spirit 
both  to  Germany  and  Spain  ;  unhap- 
pily this  plan  was  not  adopted,  and  af- 
ter a  total  failure  of  our  schemes  on 
the  Scheldt,  by  the  unforeseen  and  vi- 
gorous opposition  of  the  Garrison  of 
Flushing,  and  mortality  which  ensued, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  destractiob  of 
our  gallant  army  in  Spain,  sacrificed 
we  may  say,  to  the  feeble  and  ill 
concerted  efforts  of  a  party  contending 
for  the  re* establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment as  it  would  appear  for  which 
the  people  were  not  anxious;  DO  doubt 
the  Spaniards  feiel  themselves  in  tome 
degree  uneasy  at  the  transler  to  new 
masters,  unacquainted  with  their  pre- 
judices, and  habits,  but  what  has  tbe 
Junta  promised  to  atta4;jb  tbe  peoplf 
to  the  cause  of  their  ^  dethroned 
monarch  ?  had  they  promised  Spain  2  j 
relorm  of  those  aouses  appareni  to  ' 
the ,  nieanest  stibject,  and  had  England 
seconded  their  views,  and  appeared 
as  guarantee*  fbr^the  due  executios  , 
of  the  scheme,  then  might  the  peopk 
have  risen  with  that  energy,  which 
the  love  of  liberty  always  inspires; 
then  might  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
been  made  to  totter ;  then  might 
England  have  met  with  people  wortby 
of  oei ug  assisted,  and  our  annj  co»- 
bataiiis*apd  friends  equaliy^  aiixiocs 
for  glory  as  themselves. 

To  the  Editor  of  tiie  BetfasiMaggzmu 

SIR. 

I  send  you  the  first  oration  c£ 
(Cicero  against  Cataline,  as  a  specimea 
of  5I  translation  which  was  intended  10 
be  "close,  but  not  so  close,  as  to  be 
servile  ;  free,  but  not  so  firee»  as  to  be  li> 
p^ntfoua.'^    i  ptf^f^  t)i€  «r4icim  of 
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any   of  your  literary  correspondents.* 
I  ani,  sir,  yours,        a  poor  scholar. 

The  first  Oration  of  Cicero  against 
Cataline. 

CATALINE!  How  far,  art  thou 
to  abuse  our  forbearance  >  How 
loi)g>  are  we  to  tie  deluded,  by  the 
mockery-  of  thy  madness  ?  Where 
art  thou  to  stop,  in  this  career  of 
unbridled  ttcemiousoess  ?  Has  the 
nightly  guard  at  tite  Palatium  nothtjig 
in  )t,  to  alarm  you;  the  t^atroles 
throughout  the  city,  nothing;  the 
confusion  of  the  people,  nothing ; 
the  assrmblage  of  all  true  lovers  of 
tJieir  country,  noiking;  the  guarded 
nMuestv  of  this  assembly,  nothing; 
am)  ail  the  eyes  that,  at  th'is  instant, 
are  r  I  vetted  upon  yours,  have  they 
nrilhing  fo  denounce,  nor  you  to  ap- 
prehend ?  Does  not  y6ur  conscience 
inform  you,  that  the  sun  shines  up- 
»n  yo<»r  secrets,  and  do  you  not  dis- 
cover a  full  kfiow ledge  of  your  con- 
S(>iracy,  revealed  on  uie  countenance 
of  ere^y  man  around  you  ?  Your 
employment,  on  the  last  nisht ;  ^our 
occupations,  on  the  preceding  night ; 
the  pUce  where  you  met ;  tne  p«rr- 
KHis  who  met ;  and  the  plot  fabricated 
U  the  meeting ;  of  these  things, 
i  ask  not,  who  kno\vs;  1  ask,  who, 
unong  you    all   is  ignorant? 

But,  alas!  for  the  times  thus  cor. 
'upted  ;  or  rather  for  mankind  tiuit 
liuj  corrupt  the  times  !  The  senate 
inows  all  this.  The  consul  sees  all 
bis :  and  yet  the  man  who  sits  there — 
^ves.  Lives  !  Aye — Comes  down 
o  your  senate-house  ;  takes  his  seat. 


*  it  is  boped  that  no  one  will  fall  into 
he  mistake  of  drawinf  conclusions  from 
He  juKt  indit^uation  of  Cicero  against 
Cataline  to  countenance  the  fashionable 
pinions,  whjch  in  different  agf>8  hare 
•raiided  soui«f  of  the  best  men,  the  re. 
tttd  and  honoured  martyrs  of  liberty, 
i«couKpiratord.  No!  the  designing,  pro 
igate  Cataline  will  ever  sund  dibit ngui* 
bed  from  the  steady  patriot,  and  true 
liend  to  biacoDntry  and  to  man.  Cata- 
ine  fell  a  victim  to  his  evil  passions,  bnt 
)€  puge  of  history  fnrnishes  us  with 
ames,  who  have  been  Inanded  a« '  fonl 
ini&pirators  by  the  baseness  and  madness 
r  their  coutemporariev,  but  whose,  me- 
lories  are  dear  to  the  lovers  of  freedom, 
nd  to  whom  posterity  will  yet    do  jus- 


as  counsellor  for  the  common  weal; 
and  with  a  deliberate  destiny  in  his 
eye  marks  out  uur  members,  and 
selects  thi>m  for  slaugliter;  wUile,  for 
us,  and  for  our  country,  it  seams 
glory  sudicient,  to  escape  trom  Jiis 
tury,  to  iind  an  asyium  tVom  hia 
swbrd . 

IjHigt  very  long  before  this  laic 
hour,  ought  I,  the'  consul,  to  have 
doomed  this  ringleader  pt'  sedition  to 
an  ignominious  death;  ought  1  toliave 
overwhelmed  you,  Cataline,  in  the 
ruins  of  your  own  machinations.' 
What!  '  Did  not  that  great  man, 
the  Jligh  Priest,  Publius  Scipio,  al- 
IhouRh  at  the  time,  in  private  station, 
sicrihce  liberius  Gracchus  for  daring 
even  to  modify  our  constitution  ;  aiHl 
shall  we,  cloathed  as  we  are  with  the 
plenitude  of  consular  power,  endure 
this  nuisance  of  our  nation,  and  our 
name,  shall  we  suffer  him  to  put  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  sword,  and 
lay  wa$te  the  world,  because  such  is 
hU  liorrid  fancy.  With  ihe  sanction 
of  90  late  a  precedent,  need  1  ob- 
trude the  fate  of  the  innovator  Spu- 
rius  Mtrlius,  immolated  at  the  altar 
of  the  constitution,  by  the  hand  of 
Serviiius  Ahala?  1  here  has,  )es  ? 
there  has  been,  and  lately  been,  a 
vindicatory  viriue,  an  avenging  spirit 
in  this  republic,  that  never  failed  to 
inflict  speedier  and  heavier  vengeance 
on  a  noxious  citizen  than  on  a  national 
foe.  Against  you,  Cataiine,  aikl  tor 
your  immediate  con<iemnation,  wlia', 
tlicrefore,  is  wantuig  ?  Not  the  gravtj 
sanction  oftheseiwue.  Not  the  voice 
of  the  country.  Not  ancient  prece- 
dent. Not  living  law.  Biit  Me  are 
wanting — 1  say  it  more  loudly — we 
the  consuls  themselves. 

When  the  senate  committed  the  re- 
public,  into  the  liands  of  the  Consul 
L  Opimius,  did  presumplive  sedition 
palliate  the  ])uniiliment  or  Caius  Grac- 
chus, or  could  his  luminous  line  of  ' 
ancestry,  yield  even  a  momeularr 
protection  to  his  pereon  ?  was  the  ven- 
geance of  the  executive  |H)wer  on  the 
Consular  Fulvius  and  nis  children, 
arrested  for  a  single  ni^ht !  wlien  si. 
niilar  power  was  delegated  fo  the 
consuls  C.  Marius,  and  L.  Valerius, 
were  the  lives  which,  the  prator 
SejfviHus,  and  the  Tribune  Saturuinus 
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ha<l  forfeit€d  te  their  country,  pra- 
l«Miged  for  a  singie  day  ?  biM,  now, 
twenty  daysy  and  nights,  tflvf>  blanted 
ttie  edge  of  our  axes,  aud  our  autho- 
1  rtie!».  Our  sharp  f>oinled  decree 
sH*epS|  sheathed  in  ttie  record — thHt 
wry  decree,  whkh,  a  moment  aft<er 
its  promulgation,  was  not  to  find  you 
a-  living  man.  You  do  livc«  and 
live;  not  in  tJie  humiliating  depression 
ol'  guilt*  but  in  tlie  exultation  and 
tMumpii  of  insolence.  Mercy,  Con- 
script Fathers,  is  my  dearest  delight, 
as  the  vindication  oi  the  constitution 
is  my  best  ambition,  but  1,  now, 
stand  self-condemned  of  guilt  in  mercy, 
and  [  own  it  as  a  treachery  aguiurt 
tlie    state. 

Conscript  Fatiiers ! — a  camp  is  pitch* 
ed  against  the  Uoman  Kepub^u;,  within 
Jtaly,  on  the  very  borders  of  ICtiuria. 
KveVy  dky  adds  to  the  number  of  tire 
enemy,  i  he  leader  of  those  envmieiy 
the  commander  of  that  encampment, 
^Aalks  withm  the  walls  of  Uome ; 
takefi  his  seat  in  this  senate,  the  heart 
of  Rome  ;  and,  with  venomous  mis- 
chief, rankles  in  the  inmo:»t  vitals  of 
the  commoowealth.  Catalinc^ — should 
J,  on  the  instant,  order  my  Lictors 
to  seize  and  drag  you  to  tlie  stake, 
«:ome  men  might,  even  then,  blame 
me  for  havmg  procrastinated  punish- 
nu:nt,  but  no  man  could  criminate 
n^e  for  a  fatthtui  execution  of  tiie 
laws.  They  sliall  be  executed.  But 
1  will  neitlier  act,  nor  will  I  suHit, 
u'ltliout  full  and,  sutficient  reason. 
']»u^t  me,  tlify  shall  be  executed; 
aiMi  Ujen,  even  tlien,  when  tliere 
shall  not  be  found  a  man  so  llugi- 
iious,  so  much  a  Cataline,  as  to  say, 
you  were  not  ripe  for  execution. 
Vou  shall  live,  as  Long  as  there  is 
one "^ ho  has  the  forehead  to  sayyou- 
ought  to  live ;  and  you  shall  live, 
as  you  live  now,  under  our  broad 
anU  wakeful  eye,  and  the  sword  of 
justice  shall  keep  waving  round  your 
iieikd.  Without  the  possibility  of  hear- 
mg,  or  of  seeing,  n  ou  shall  be  seen, 
anu  heard,  and  understood. 

What  is  it  now,"  you  are  to  ex- 
pect) if  night  cannot  hide  you,  nor 
your  lurking  associates;  if  the  very 
fvalis  of  your  own  houses,  rcsoujid 
with  the  secret,  and  proclaim  it  to 
the  world;  if  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
ivinds  blowupouil?    Take  my  advice, 


adopt  som«  oCh«r  j^,  trtit  a  mof 
favourable  «p^t»rtunity  ttv  seiti»g  fbe 
city  in  flames,  and  putting  its  in- 
habitants  to  the  tword.  Yet,  to  oon- 
vii>ce  yoti.  that  you  are  beset,  div 
every  side,  I  shall  enter,  for  a  little, 
into  tlie  detail  of  your  despentoOAev, 
and  my  discoveries. 

Do  you  not  remember,  or  it  it 
possible  you  can  forget  my  decla* 
ration  on  the  2fst  October  list,  in 
tiie  senate,  that  Caius  Manliua,  your 
life  guards-man,  and  confidential  bfavo» 
wouki,  on  a  certain  day,  take  up  arm^, 
and  tuis  day  would  be  before  the 
i'5tb,  was  1  mistaken  in  ilie  very 
day  selected  fbr  a.  deed  so  atrocious, 
so  apparently  incredible }  Did  not  t, 
the  same  man,  decla>e,  in  this  bcMNe, 
tiiat  you  had  conspired  the  massacre 
of  the  principal  men  in  the  sute, 
upon  the  28 tb,  at  which  tiase  they 
withdrew,  for  the  take  of  rej^estiu^ 
your  design,  rather  than  on  account 
of  safety  to  themselves!  Are  you 
daring  enough  to  deny  your  beung, 
on  that  very  day,  so  manacled  by  nty 
)>ower,  so  entangled  by  my  vi^lance, 
that  you  durst  not  raise  your  finger 
a^inst  the  stability  of  the  state,  al- 
though indeed,  you  were  tongue- «alt« 
ant  enough  to  say,  that  you  mast 
even  be  content  with  Uie  heads  which 
the  runaways  had  left  you.  What! 
with  all  your  full-blown  cooAdence 
of  surprising  Preneste,  in  the  night, 
on  tlie  1st  of  November,  did  not 
you  t\\\A  vuTt  in  arms,  at  the  g^e: 
did  you  not  feel  me  in  watch  on  the 
walls?  Your  head  cannot  contrive, 
your  lieait  cannot  conceive  a  wicked- 
nes!$  of  wliich  1  shall  not  have  notice; 
1  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  treasons,  and  1  soutfd  the  gloomi- 
est depths  of  your  soul. 

Was  not  the  nighl  before  the  last, 
sufiicient  to  convince  you  that  there 
is  a  good  genius  protecting  that  re- 
public, which  a  ferocious  demoniac 
IS  labouring  to  destroy.  I  aver  that 
on  that  sam«  night,  you  ajid  ycmr 
complottert  assembled  in  the  bouse  of 
M.  Lecca.  Can  e vetiy our  owm  tongue 
deny  it  ?  Yet  secret' I  Speak  oot^ 
man !  tor  if  y>ou  do  not,  there^  are  soma 
1  see  around  me,  who  shal^  have'  an 
ago>.i/ing  proof  that  1  am  true  in  toy 
assertion. 
G-uod  and  great  Gods  !   where  arc 
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we?  What  city  do  we  inbabit? 
Uiid^r  what  governin«'i)t  do  we  live? 
Here,  HERK,Conscri|itFather» !  mix- 
ed and  nlU)^Ied  >%iili  us  ail,  in  the 
ceoter  of  tbU  must  grave,  and  vener- 
able assembly,  are  men  silting,  quiet- 
ly incuUating  a  plot,  against  my  life, 
agauiftt  all  your  lives,  the  life  of  every 
virtuous  senator,  and  citizen,  while  1, 
with  the  whole  nest  of  traitors  brood- 
ing beneath  my  eyes,  am  parading 
in  the  petty  formalities  of  debate, 
and  the  very  men  appear  M^arcely 
vulnerable  by  my  voice,  who  ought 
long  smce  to  have  been  cut  do  a  a 
with  tlie  sword. 

lu  the  house  of  Lecca,  you  were 
on  that  night  Then  and  there  did 
you  divide  Italy  inio  military  stations; 
iiid  you  appoint  commanders  of  those 
stations;  did  you  specify  those  whom 
>ouWereto  take  along  with  you,  and 
those  whoui  you  were  to  leave  behind ; 
did  you  mark  out  the  limit  of  the 
intended  conflagration;  did  you 
repeat  your  resolution  of  shortly 
leaving  Home,  only  putting  it  otf 
for  a  Tittle,  as  .you  said,  until  you 
could  have  th6  head  of  the  consul. 
Two  knights  Roman  knights,  promised 
to  deliver  that  head  to  you  before 
suQ  rise  tlie  next  morning ;  but  scarce- 
ly was  this  Stygian  council  dissolved, 
when  the  consul  was  acquainted  with 
the  result  of  the  whole.  1  doubled 
tbe  guards  at  my  house,  and  afifr 
announcing  to  a  circle  of  the  first 
uien  in  the  state  (who  were  with  me 
at  the  time)  the  very  minute  when 
these  assassins  would  come  to  pay 
me  their  rehpects,  that  same  minute 
they  arrived,  asked  for  entrance,  and 
>»ere  denied  it. 

Proceed,  Cataline,  in  your  honour- 
able  career.  Go  where  your  destiny, 
and  your  desire  are  driving  you. 
Evacuate  the  city  ior  a  season.  1  he 
gates  stand  open.  Begone  !  What  a 
^ame  that  the  Manli<in  army  should 
look  out  10  lon^  for  their  general  I  Take 
aU  your  lormg  friends  along  with 
you,  or,  if  that  be  a  vain  hope,  take, 
at  least,  as  many  as  you  can,  and 
cieanse  the  city  ior  some  short  tin^. 
I«t  the  walls  of  Home  be  the  medi- 
ators between  thee  and  me,  for,  at 
present,  yeu  are  much  too  near  me. 
■  will  not  suffer  you.  i  will  not 
longer  undergo  you.     I    give  thanks 
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to  the  immortal  Gods,  and  especially 
to  the  God  presiding  in  this  temple, 
the  guardiftn  of  the  city,  and  stablitber 
of  the  state,  for  my  past  deliverance 
from  this  pest  of  the  republic  ;  but 
we,  now  stand  here,  as  the  Roman 
state,  and  whoever  conspires  against 
my  person  is  the  as:»assin  of  Rome. 
As  long,  Cataline,  as  your  plot  was 
leveled  againn  the  consul  elect,  I 
*met  you  as  man  would  meet  .such  a 
man.  I  borrowed  no  safe-guarcL  from 
govemmenc,  but  was  my  own  protect* 
or.  Even  at  the  late  consular comitia, 
wiien  you  designed  to  murder  me, 
in  office  at  the  time,  with  all  your 
competitors  on  the  spot,  1  blatted 
your  design  with  a  croud  of  private 
friends,  without  exciting  any  public 
commotion.  ^  ou  struck.  1  parry 'd 
the  blow  levelled  at  my  country 
through  my  bide.  But  now  that  you  * 
have  declared  open,  unambiguous  war 
against  your  country  in  the  hrst  instance* 
destruci[ion  to  the  citizens,  devastation 
to  the  city,  domestic,  public,  and 
divine,  not  as  yet  hnding  ourselves 
prepared  for  that  prime  duty  to  which 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  decidedly 
bound,  by  the  dignity  of  our  station, 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  empirt?, 
and  the  awful  autliority  of  our  fathers, 
we  shall  do  what,  in  tlie  next  d^ee, 
b  best  becoming  us,  and  we  slmll 
soften  the  edge  of  puUic  justite, 
merely  from  a  consider.ition  ol  publk: 
utility.  Your  execution  would  not 
deliver  the  rfpubhc  from  the  malignant 
attempts  of  others  equally  vicious, 
but  ^liouUI  the  city  once  get  rid  of 
you,  the  scum  of  conspiracy  might 
drain  otf  along  with  you,  and  in 
staying,  you  are  rea.ly  'setting  your 
obstinacy  not  so  raucit  against  my 
Command,  as  against  your  own  re- 
solution. I'he  consuls  order  an  ene- 
my to  avoid  the  city.  Do  I  then  com- 
mand you  into  banishment  }  No.  k  It 
to  an  tritemy  1  speak,  not  to  a  citizen. 
What  indeed  is  there,  in  this  cilv, 
which  can  tempt  you  to  stay  ?  'is 
there,  in  its  streets,  a  man,  except 
your  own  banditti,  who  will  not  turn 
aside  for  fear  of  meeting  you,  or 
else  look  into  your  lace  with  horror? 
Is  not  your  piivate  life  branded  at  " 
t*  the  bone,  with  every  turpitude? 
lias  not  your  body  been  at  home 
and  abroad,  Uic  ubedici^t   piouier    •f 
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your  lascivious  soul,  ready  to  act 
or  to  i^utfer  evt;ry  disiioiMHir?  It 
mere  among  all  the  young  men  you 
have  ruineii,  one,  to  whose  mddness 
you  have  n(  t  lent  your  pognarcli 
to  whtisc  lust  you  ha?e  not  lighted 
a  lantliorn  ?  W  hen  yuu  had  emptifd 
vour  hoibe  of  one  wife  to  make  room 
for  anotUer,  did  you  not  then  crown 
even  your  own  ciwracter  with  such 
black  abominalion. — liut  let  me  be 
silent  here.  Let  it  fv»t  be  told  ;  \i 
possible,  let  it  not  be  conceived,  that 
such  deeds  have  been  practised  in 
Rome;  and  let  me,  with  silent  reve- 
rence, draw  a  fell  over  )mblic  jus- 
tice which  Itad  the  Ions  sutferhig  to 
endure  them.  As  slightly,  shall  I 
tguch  on  tlie  impending  rtin  of  your 
domestic  allatrs.  1  pass  this  by.  I 
attach  myself  to  the  general  concern 
of  us  all,'  our  lives,  our  properiiest 
our  common  liberties. 

Can  the  light  of  the  sun  be  deliglit- 
ful>  or  the  breath  of  heaven  sweet 
to  him,  who  knows  there  i»  not  one 
present  who  does  not  know,  that  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  in  the 
consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Tullus, 
this  Cataliiie  stooa,  in  the  open  comr- 
tia,  himself  armed  with  a  dagger, 
and  attended  with  a  troop  of  hi^ad 
herents,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mas- 
sacreing  the  consul  and  the  principal 
men  in  tiie  state;  that  nothing  was 
waiiting  on  his  part^  neither  despera* 
tion  in  the  doer,  nor  dread  of  the 
deed,  and  that  only  a  hjcky  chance 
shielded  the  republic,  on  timt  day, 
from  his  fuiy?  I  pens  this  also,  how- 
ever palpable  and  mHorious.  How 
often  have  1  parry'd  the  thrust  of 
death  as  if  by  a  sli^it  inclination  of 
the  body  r  How  often,  as  consul 
el^ct,  how  often  as  consul.  My  eye 
pti^rsues  you  throirgh  ail  your  wind* 
ing»,  anticipates  all  your  machinations, 
^et  still  you  work  on  in  the  darkness 
ot  criminality.  How  often  has  that 
dagger  been  wrested  out  of  your 
hand,  or  dropt  'from  yoQr  breast, 
yet  still  you  pick  it  up,  and  cherish 
it  as  devoted  by  the  infernal  deities 
to  be  buried  in  the  breast  of  a  consul. 

In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  manner 
of  man  are  you  ?  Vot^  although  you 
arc  worthy  of  my  hottest  indignation, 
1  must  DOW  pause,  for  a  moment,  to 
take  pity  upon  you.  You  came,  a 
ahurt    tiiiie   ^^j.    iuto    the    senate. 


Point  me  out  a  single  man,    in    this 
crouded  room,  not  even  of  your  own 
faction,  who  accosted  you    with    the 
commonest  courtesy  of  the  day;  and 
after    this    most  uit paralleled  'insult, 
are  you  waiting,  miserable  man  !   for 
any  more  expressive  verdict  of  your 
gudt,    than   such     silent     cootenpt  > 
What  do    yon    naked,  and  deserted 
benches  tell   you  ?      is    it    necessary 
for  all  the  consuiars  who   have  mtd» 
their  escape  tiom    the    bench    where 
you  are  sitting  to  rise  up,  and     with 
one  voice,  say,  Cataline!   begone  from 
among  us.     How  can  you  have    the 
forehead  to  beurall  this?     By  heaven, 
were  i  the  object  of  such  fear  to  the 
menials  of  my  household,  as  you  are 
to  your  fellow'citizens,      1   should  a- 
bandon  my   own    house,    wbile    yoo 
keep  clinging  to  a  city    that    abhors 
you,  and  struck  at,  and    blasted    by 
every  eye,  and  iounderin^  fronn  <leep 
to  deeper  infamy,    are  stdl    able  to 
present  yoursell'  before  tl»e    faces  of 
men  uho5e    honour    spurns    at    vou, 
whose  very  senses  loathe  you.      Vou 
wQuid  run  from  parents    who    hated 
you    as    cordially    as    your   country 
hates  and  tears  you,  yet  when    that 
common  mother  of    us  all,  struggles 
to  tiing  this  parricide  from  her  k>osom, 
he  mocks    her    authority,    spurns   at 
her  decrees,  and  sullenly    sioiles    at 
her  meditated  vengeance. 

I  think  I  see  \t>ur  parent  country 
standing  in  disdamful  silence,  at  your 
side,  and  I  shalt  interpret  that  look 
which  she  ca>ts  down  upon  you. 
"Not  one  mischief  of  magnitude  has 
of  late  occurred,  not  a  smgle  rank 
seditK^ii  which  has  not  been  pUnted 
by  your  hand,  and  ripened  under 
your  foster uig  care,  thou  licensed 
breaker  of  my  peace,  permitted 
plujiderer  of  my  allies,  self  awttiorized 
ubsassin  of  my  citizens,  audaciously 
armmg  thyself  against  my  laws,  or 
insidiously  evading  them.  As  I  could, 
not  as  i  wotdd,  have  I  suffered  what 
IS  past  ;  but  now,  that  thou  dost  in- 
fect the  very  air  which  1  breathe, 
making  even  the  virtue  of  others  vain, 
and  dying  every  public  crime  with 
deeper  malignity,  I  can  suffer  tbee 
no  longer.  Uisburthen  me.  Whether 
my  fears  be  founded  or  fallacious, 
deliver  me  from  thee  and  them.'* 

Were    your  country   to   speak  t9 
you,  as  1  have  doae^'ou^t  there  Is 
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ea  necessUy  for  any  violence  to  force 
au  away  r     But  it*  seems  you  have 

yourself  most  condesceudingly  of- 
red  to  place  yourself  in  safe 
istody.      But    it    seems     in     order 

avoid  tiie  hreatli  uf  caiuinny, 
»u    have    declared    vour    readiness 

lake  up  your  abode  with  M.  Le- 
dus,  and  as  be  did  not  wish  to  re- 
ive you,   you  had    the    confidence 

come  to  me,  aud  denjand  my 
use  for  your  prison.  My  answer 
IS,  that  the  man,  whom  within  (he 
ills  of  the  samecity.  1  found  much 
;>  near  me,  J  cou!<l  by  no  means 
ffer  in  tne  walls  of  the  same  bouse, 
lu  then  went  lo  the  Praetor  Metellus, 
d  by  him  too,  rejected,  you  na- 
fally  migrated  to  an  excellent 
imber  of  your  own  society,  M. 
ucellus,  well  assured,  no  doubt,  of 
ring  at  length  pitched  upoii 
roost  diligeni  sentinel,  'a  most 
;Uant  watch,  a  most  courageous 
erter  of  tlie  lawf-  But  from  all 
\  must  I  not  have  room  to  con- 
de,  his  distance  not  to  be  greai 
m  chains  aud  a  prisooi  wboby  liis 
n  acknowledgement,  declares  him- 
■  fit  to  be  put  under  safe  custody. 
f  then  it  be  impossible  for  you 
e  to  stay  with  any  degree  of  se- 
ity  to  others  or  to  yourself,  why 
jer  in  the  resolulioa  of  going  lo 
le  other  place,  and  of  saving  by 
!e  and  solitude  the  wretched  re- 
les  of  a  life  snatched  from  the 
»e  of  the  execvttioner.  Move  the 
ite  to   that  purport,  you  demand; 

if  it  ord«TS  your  banishment, 
profess  an  instant  obedience, 
riiis  is  not  the  mode  of  con- 
t  most  suitable  to  my  disposition, 
1  shall,  on  the  moment,  ascertain 
our  conviction  the  judgment  of 
senate  respecting  you.  I  say,  be- 
e  from  tnis  city.  Deliver  the 
;  from  inquietude.  If  you  hesitate, 
jrant  of  a  word^G*,  I  say,  uito 
isHMEWT—Well.  Wave  you  xin- 
;taocling?  can  you  interpret?     Not 

jnurmur  in  Uic  assembly.  It  is 
It.  And  yet  do  you  wait  for 
es  to  manifest  I  he  wishes  of 
ts  which  are  clamorous,  in  their 
f  silence? 
^ere   I  to    utter    such    words    to 

excellent  youth  P.  Sexiius,  or 
hat  brave  man  M.  Marcellus, 
^nate  would  justly    arrest   their 


consul,  <*ven  in  the  temple  of  the 
law.  But  on  the  que:ition  of  your 
banislmipnt,  their  silenie  is  assent, 
their  passiveness  ixA^  all  the  virtue 
of  a  decree,  and  the  vigour  of  a 
vote  by  accUinaiion.  Nor  is  it  mj^rely 
this  order  of  the  sate,  whose  authority 
so  valued  now,  has  t>een  ai  other  times  ' 
so  contemned,  but  it  is  the  class  of' 
Roman  Knights  w  ho  join  hone:>ty  with 
honour;  it  i»  the  muliitude  of  brave 
cKizins  who  are,  now,  surrounding 
this  assembly,  wliose  numbers  you 
see,  whose  wi«l)e»  you  know,  whose 
voices  you  might  a  little  ago  haVe  pretty 
pUiuly  heard,  and  from  whoi^e  hands 
1  can  myself  fcarcely  protect  you, 
yet  e\ en' tiieiie  shall  (  prevail  upon' 
to  accompany,  and  guar4  you  to  i^ 
very  gates  of  that  city  which  you 
had   destined   for  con fl migration. 

But  why  am  1  thus  talkuig  to  kirn? 
as  if  the  wind  of  an  airy  threat  couM 
shake  kim  ?  as  if  he  stood  selfchas- 
tisecl !  as  if  A<f  meditated  flight  ]  as  if 
he  thought  of  banishment!  lyUy  hea- 
ven so  dispose  hiip,  eiren  at  piy  ris- 
que of  that  storm  of  calumny  whicli 
should  encounter  nje,  if  not  at  tl«e  pre- 
sent time  inflamed  with  the  recent 
sense  of  your  enormities,  }et  in  th«i 
judgment  of  succeeding  day^.  But 
this,  in  my  estimation  ranks  as  no- 
thing, provided  the  consequences  be 
personal,  and  the  republip  be  secure. 
But  that  )ou  should  ever  come  to  a 
full  sense  of  }our  cr.nies,  ilwt  you 
should  ever  regain  a  proper  rpspert 
for  the  laws,  tW  you  should  ever 
)ield  yourself  to  i\\^  -caiU  of  your 
country  and  exigency  of  the  state ; 
this  is  indeed  ;i  barren  expectation. 
You  are  not  Catalme,  of  ihai  mold 
whose  basenesi  any  shame  can  deter, 
whose  tlesperaiioji  any  danger  can  ap- 
pal, whos*:  piudiu'ss  ^ny  reason  can 
appease. 

tiow  Qftcn  then  must  1  exclaim,  be- 
gone.— If  you  hate  me,  go,  and  load 
me  with  the  opprobrium  of  having  or- 
dered Catuline  into  banishment,  if 
you  love  me,  go,  and  accelerate  my 
triumph.  But  lor  thin  puip»-se  niy 
glory  demands  you  to  carry  along  with 
you  the  most  desperate  of  yoi»r  associ- 
ates, and  then  after  sv^erpipg  olF  all  the 
scum  and  stirring  up  ah  the  dreg^  and 
foeculence  of  rebel'ion,  you  must  be- 
take yourself  to  Manlius,  and  then  yoj 
must  proclaim  war  against  the  ISeaat^ 
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and  the  State,  and  then  take  care  not 
ta  say  that  you  had  bceu  c«ist  out  and 
and  voinileU  forth  of  the  city,  but 
that  you  had  arrived  in  Gorres|>on- 
dence  to  your  o>mi  ^^ishej,  aiiu  iu 
compliaoce  with  their  inviiation. 

Yet  how  ridicuious  is  it  to  urge 
this  mao  faster  lo  itiat  ruin  wiiicb  he 
himself  anticipates}  Ls  tiiere  not,  at 
this  inssant*  an  armed  detachment 
waiting  for  you  at  theAurelian  I'oruni? 
1  lave  not  you  and  Maniiu>  iixed  upon 
a  day  tor  your  march,  and  has  it  not 
already  been  preceded  by  the  domes 
tic  shrine  ol  thy  impieiics,  the  silver 
eagte  before  wtiich  you  made  your 
vows  of  murder,  and  lilted  up  the 
hands  ready  to  be  d}ed  in  the  blood 
of  your  countrymen,  that  silver  ea^le 
wbtch  I  trust  will  spread  its  ill  otnened 
wing  over  your  cause  and  shame  its 
worshipper.  Yes  you  will  go,  1  con- 
tide  in  your  unbridled  fury,  your 
'  dire  and  dauntless  audacity^  Miserable 
you  must  be  >^itiiout  a  civil  \»ar,  for 
which  nature  has  formed  and  fashic  ned 
you,  education  improved  you,  and 
your  good  tottune  presenteil  to  you. 
\<>\x  will  crown  a  life  spent  in  licen- 
tious leisure,  in  lazy  lust  and  grovel- 
ing debaucliery,  by  the  telicilyof  mon- 
strous aud  mmaiuriil  war  :  and  it  were 
pity  that  a  gang  so  carefully  selected 
from  all  that  is  base  aud  sordid  in 
humanity,  should  pass  their  lives  in 
obscure  and  pensliaole  infamy,  which 
might  have  been  recorded  tor  crinies 
more  couseqii«fiitial  and  extended. 

There,  u  tiat  joys  await  }  ou !  wliat 
delights  will  you  not  experience,  witn- 
out  encountering  the  si letit  conclusion 
of  one  good  liuirs  ey«  f  Fur  this, 
great  man,  h.vc  been  destined  yoi.r 
studies  by  day,  >nur  walchings  by 
night,  nobler  objects  liwn  a  riot  aud  a 
rape,  than  waiuiig  by  the  bed  of  a- 
dultery  or  haunting  the  dying  to  rob 
the  dead.  Hunger  and  cold,  and 
taiiguel,  will  lifie  meet  with  toeir  re. 
want, '  but  the  republic  tnrough  me 
has  its  reward  also,  that  Calaliiie  is 
not  warru^g  against  it,  in  the  station 
of  a  .consul,  but  as  an^  infamous  and 
ignominious  exile,  and  that  what  might 
have  been  civil  war,  is  now  but  a 
factious  rebellion. 

And  new',  Conscript  Fathers!  that 
1  way  :»t«uici  acquitted  before  tuejudg. 


ment  seat  of  my  country  and  my 
own  conscience  for  what  I  have  done, 
and  for  what  1  am  about  to  do ;  that  I 
may  deprecate  all  complaint,  and  all 
indignation,  lend  ine  I  pray  you, 
>our  attention,  for  a  little  longer,  and 
K  t  li)e  word>  !  am  going  to  say  un- 
press  themselves .  on  tlie  hearts  of  alt 
who  hear  me. 

Were  thai  country  for  whom  I  live, 
or  (tie,  weie  all  Italy,  were  this  ma- 
jestic empire  to  address  me,  in  *uch 
worJlsas  tliese,  •«  What,  Marcus  Tol- 
l:us,  what  my  son,  are  }ou  tlirowing 
your  couniry's  great  revenge  away  } 
iiim,  of  all  men  your  most  decided 
enemy.  Hiin,  an  all  but  convicted 
traitor,  llim.  wiio  hasdebaucned  the 
genius  of  the  common  weal,  and  de- 
flowered the  honour  of  the  itaie.  Him 
the  very  head  and  front  of  conspiracy, 
ami  ret>ellion.  Him,  who  throws  open 
our  piison  dooi^,  and  lets  loose  uur 
slaves  to  crush  us,  w;th  their  fetters. 
Him,  du  yon  sufiVr  him  to  march  out 
to  civil  w;ar  as  if  he  marched  in  tor 
a  triuinpti?  Not  yet  bound!  Not 
yet  dragged  to  the  altar !  Not  yet 
pouring  out  his  blood  before  the  rn. 
fernal  deities!  andwhv?  ikcause  pre- 
cedents are  wanlii.g?  flo.  The  blood  of 
every  traitor  shed  in  times  past,  by 
the  swords  even  of  common  citizens 
will  answer,  no.  is  it  then  the  taw 
shielding  the  he^d  of  every  Roniau 
citizen?  No;  (Jataline,  and  2. is  crew, 
are  not  citizens,  but  rebels  and  revolter%. 
Do  }ou  then  tear  the  coiulemnation 
ot  posterity?  OXJicero!  poor  is  the 
return  you  make  to  that  country  which 
has  lifted  you  without  the  aid  of  an- 
cestry, without  any  other  help  than 
yourown  abilities,  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  civd  life,  and  seated  )ou  thui 
opportunely  on  the  summit  of  tne 
empire,  if  you  cannot  encounter  the 
reproaches  of  a  few,  while  yini  are 
devoting  yourself  to  the  welfiire  of 
the  whole.  lUtherthan  be  subjected 
to  the  disgrace  of  relaxing  tne  au- 
thority of  law',  show  the  stem  sever- 
ity of  public  justice,  or  (if  such  be 
your  choice)  wait  until  our  counfry 
be  laid  waste,  our  cities  sacked,  our 
tiouses  in  flames,  and  then,  and  then 
oiily,  will  your  name  become  odtous 
indeed  ** 

Now,  mark  my  answer  to  this  re- 
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vered  and  parental  voice.  I  would 
not  allow  tjse  life  of  this  man^  the 
prolongation  of  a  single  hour,  if  i 
judged  ihe  present  hour  the  most  pro- 
per to  take  it  away.  If  the  prime  and 
and  master  spirits  of  the  age  they 
liv€d  in,  not  only  were  not  disgracetl, 
but  were  glorified  by  tlje  sacrifice  of 
Saturninus,  of  (laccus.  and  of  the 
Gracchi,  much  less  ought  1  to 
tiispend  the  sword  over  this  par- 
ricide, and  though  I  mi^ht  happen 
to  encounter  public  odium,  [  am  the 
mao  v^ho  knows  it  is  sometimes  the 
trueM  glory  to  have  merited  it. 

I  know  full  well  that  some  there 
are,  even  in  this  assemblv|  who  either 
do  not  or  will  not  see  iTie  impending 
danger*  who  are  of  such  mild  and 
milky  natures'  as  to  nurse  the  hopes  ot 
Cataiine;  and  under  the  sanction  of 
such  unsuspecting  tempers,  the  wick- 
ed  and  the  weak  among  us  will  ex- 
claim. Chat  immediate  judgment  upon 
him  would  not  be  merely  cruel,  but 
the  act  of  a  royal  despot.  Now.  l  am 
convinced,  that,  if  this  man  proceeds, 
as  he  intends,  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
iius,  there  will  not  be  one  so  yery 
stupid,  as  not  fo  see  a  conspirs^cy 
framed  against  che  stat^,  nor  one  so 
very  wicked,  as  not  to  ^'ish  it  repress, 
ed:  1  am  also  convinced,  that  Were 
this  man  cut  ofT,  bo  the  instant,  the 
by  (Ira  of  public  calamity  would  lose 
only  one  head,  while  others  would 
sprmg  up,  and  pttHulate  in  its  place  ; 
but  If  he  should  not  only  himself  eva- 
cua^e  the  city,  but  colfeci  into  one 
place  all  of  depraved  character,  and 
<le^perate  fortune,  then  would  the  evil 
Incompletely  eradicated,  and  the  seed- 
plot  of  sedition  he  blasted  and  de»tf  ov«d. 
'  [  know  not  how  it  happens,  con* 
script  fathers,  but  every  stratagem  of 
sedition,  every  malij^nant  conspiracy, 
that  has  festered  in  the  body  politic, 
for  a  .  length  of  time,  seems  to 
have  ripened,  and  fully  maturated, 
during  the  period  of  mt/  consulship. 
J  know  well,  that  by  giving  free  exit 
io  this  boil,  the  sutfenng  state  might 
be  lightened  and  refreshed  for  a  sea- 
son; but  here  is  a  malady  that  has  in- 
fected ,the  very  vitals,  and  taints  the 
whole  with  such  venom,  that  the  ex- 
cision even  of  tfiis  man,  would  be 
only  a  poor  palliative,  that  migiit  ex- 
asperate,  but  never  would  ^ompletelj 
tliintaatc  the  disorder. 


On  this  account,  and  this  only,  let 
the  wicked  depart.  Let  them  be'com- 
preused  into  one  botly,  and  herd  in 
one  place.  Let  the  city  walls,  as  1 
have  said,  keep  us  and  them  asunder. 
No  longer  let  them  lie  in  wait  for 
the  consul  at  his  very  door;  no 
longer  beset  the  praetor  in  Lis  sent 
of  justice;  no  longer  let  our  citizens 
s^dnd  as  if  on  the  point  of  these  men's 
d.iggers;  no  longer  let  coiiibustiUles 
))e  pre|)ared,  and  faggots  laid  up  for 
setting  our  streets  in  a  blaze.  In  short, 
let  tiSf  in  times  as  these,  read  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  citizen  engraved  upon 
his  forehead,  and  then,  behold  in  me, 
an  auspicious  augur,  tli^t  buch  must  be 
the  consequence,  of  consular  vigilance, 
senatorial  authorit} ,  and  eques*nan 
valour,  every  thing  will  become  cl^ar 
and  manifest,  the  ipachinations  of  evil 
men  will  be  blasted,  and  the  honour 
of  Kome  avenged. 

|L.ucius  Cataiine!  begin,  as  soon 
as  you  are  able,  tins  damnable,  and  un- 
natural war.  Begin  it,  on  your  part, 
under  the  shade  of  every  dreadful  o- 
men:  on  mine,  with  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  safety  to  my  country  and 
glory  to  myself,  and  when  this  you 
have  done,  then,  do  '1'hou,  whose 
altar  was  first  tbunded  by  the  founder 
of  our  state — Thuu,  the  stablisber  c»f 
this  city,  pour  out  thy  vengeance  up^ 
'  on  this  man  and  ah  his  adherents. 
Save  us  from  his  fury,  our  public  al- 
tars, our  sacrred  temples,  our  houses, 
and  household  gods,  our  liberties,  our 
lives.  Pursue,  tutelar  god,  pursue  them, 
tnese  foes  to  the  gods,  and  goodness, 
these  plunderers  of  Uily,  these  assas- 
sius  ot  Rome.  Erase  them  out  of  this 
life,  and  in  the  next,  let  thy  vengeance 
pursue  them,  insatiable,  implacable, 
immortal  i 


For  tlie  Belfast  MonilUy  Magazine, 

EIGHTH  REPORT  FROM  THE  CO«6lISS10WERS 
LAND**   ^^^   ^  EDUCATION,   M    IRE- 

To  /r/jf  Grace  Charles  Dtde  of  Rich- 
mondand  Lcnox,  dfc  Lord  Lteute- 
nant  ge/ural,and  general  gate  r  nor  gf 
Ireland. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  VOUtCRACl, 

WE  the  undersignifd  commissioo^ 
,  ers.  appouited  lor  inquiring  in- 
to the  scveril  tunds  and  revenues 
granted  by  public  or  private  dona- 
tions lor  the  purposes  .of.  edwcalion 
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and  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
all  schools  on  public  or  chariuble 
foundations,  in  ii  eland,  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  grace  our  report  up- 
on the  foundhng  hospital,  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

I'he  institution  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  report,  was  considered 
by  the  former  conunissiuners  for  in- 
quiring inio  the  slate  ol  scuools,  as 
oot  properly  fallm^  within  tlie  scope 
of  their  inc]uiry,  its  original  object 
and  destination,  as  implied  in  its  titles, 
not  ap|)earing  to  include  education 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
its  actual  conduct  and  management 
from  its  first  establishment  untd  that 
time,  and  lor  some  years  atter,  not 
being  directed  to  thai  object  in  any 
tense  of  it.  In  its  present  state,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  form  a  proper 
and  most  important  branch  of  the 
creat  object  of  our  inquiry,  and  lo 
demand  a  very  full  and  parlicular 
report,  which  we  trust  will  apologise 
to  your  grace  for  our  going  at  stmie 
length  into  a  detail  as  well  of  its 
progress  to  that  highly  improved  stale 
in  which  we  now  (hm]  it,  as  of  the 
particulars  in  which  that  improvement 
coiksi!»l5. 

Tl)e  foundling  hospital,  which  stands 
in  an  airy,  elevated,  and  healthful 
situation  on  ait  area  of  about  fourteen 
acres  (including  garden)  at  the  wet>t 
(pnd  of  Jame's  street,  was  erected  in 
tlie  year  1/04,  during  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  It 
was  crigiaally  designed  not  only  for 
the  reception  or  deserted  and  vagrant 
children,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
adulis,  who  were  disabled  hy  age  and 
intirmitie:*  froni  earning  subsistence  i>y 
labour,  and  also  for  the  conHnemenC 
;ind  correction  of  vagrants.  I  he  con- 
stitution and  objects  of  the  establisii- 
meni  have  unilergone  a  variety  of 
alterations  by  ^iuulry  acts  of  parlia- 
ment; but  under  the  15th  and  t6ih 
George  lil.  chap.  ^5  (Irish  statute) 
which  recites,  •*  fhat  whereas  the 
number  of  children  of  the  age  of 
six  }ears  and  under  (who  were  ad- 
missible as  tlie  law  then  s'ood)  have 
of  late  years  increased  so  far  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  said  goveri)ors, 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  them 
has  exceeded  every  provision  that 
could  be  made    (exclu.iv^  of  granli 


of  parliament)  and  enacts,  '*  Tha.t 
from  and  after  the  ^4th  of  June, 
1776,  there  shall  not  b€  received  in- 
to haid  hospital,  or  sent  to  nurse 
theretrom,  any  child  who  stiall  ap- 
pear to  be  aoove  the  age  of  one 
year. old,"  it  seems  to  have  finally 
assumed  the  character  of  a  fouudling 
hospital. 

Tne  funds  consist  of  a  tax  on  houses 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  an  annual  grant 
from  parliament,  and  the  income  of 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hospital,  for  the  particulars  and 
amount  of  which  we  refer  to  tbe  ap« 
pendix,  No.  1. 

We  deem  it  miuecessary  minutely 
to  state  the  history  of  this  establish - 
meqt  through  the  successive  variations 
it  has  from  time  to  time  undergone ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
vices  ia  the  constitution,  and  tbe  a. 
buses  in  tbe  management  of  it,  at- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1797,  and  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  38th  George  III. 
chap.  35,  and  founded  on  the  inquiry 
and  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  former  corpo- 
ration of  governors,  which  consisted 
of  nearly  two  hundred  persons,  was 
dissolved,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  instituliun  was  vested  in  nine 
persons,  named  in  the  said  act,  and 
their  successors  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  therein  appointed. 

'I  his  act,  which  was  temporary,  • 
was  continued  in  the  following  ses- 
sion, and  by  the  40th  George  IN. 
chap  33,  was  amended  and  further 
continued  to  the  24th  of  June  1810, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament.  By  the  second 
section  of  this  last- mentioned  act, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being  was|  ad- 
ded to,  and  associated  with,  the  nine 
governors  named  in  the  38th  George 
111. 

By  the  4l8t  George  III.  chap.  50, 
the  governors  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them  are  authorized  to  elect  three 
other  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
governors  of  said  hc^ital  (sect  2) 
who  must  be  approved  of  by  tbe  lord 
lieutenant  for  the  time  being  (sect  3). 
Under  the  40tb  Georae  111.  chap. 
33)  as  amended  by  liie  said  last 
fi)e|itione4  act,  the  institution  has  ever 
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since  been  conducted.  This  act  (oa 
which  it  is  to  be  observed  tiie  insti- 
tution re«ts)  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  session  of  parliament,  that 
follows  the  24th  of  June  next,  unless 
it  siiall  be  in  the  meaa  time  cou- 
lioued  by  a  new  law. 

Experience  has  proved  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  o^er  instances,  that 
a  numerous  corporation  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  conduct  any 
charitable  institution  with  adYantaee. 
Responsibility  so  divided  is  felt  by 
none,  and  we  are  informed,  that  (ex- 
cfpt  when  offices  of  emolument  were 
to  be  disposed  of)  it  was  difficult 
out  of  a  board  consisting  of  nearly 
t^tro  hundred  governors  to  piocure 
the  attendance  of  fiD€  once  in  a  quarter, 
to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of 
ihe  establishment. 

The  objects  of  such  an  institution 
being  two-fold,  first,  to  save  the  lives 
of  deserted  and  exposed  children  ; 
secondly,  to  educate  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  useful  mem- 
ben  of  society,  it  appears  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  were  effect4ially 
attained  under  the  former  corporation. 

But  the  reform  of  this  institution 
in  all  its  departments  was  undertaken 
With  zeal,  and  pursued  with  assi- 
duity. Several  ladies  of  distinction 
devoted  th«ir  time  and  attention  to 
the  reform  of  the.  abuses  that  had 
[>revailed  in  the  infant  department, 
and  to  the  regulation  of  the  female 
ichools;  and  since  the  enactment  of 
he  38ih  George  HI.  there  hus  been. 
vith  very  few  exceptions,  a  regular 
ittendancc  of  governors  once  in  every 
veek  at  the  hospital. 

In  the  managjement  of  the  infant 
lepartment  glaring  abuses  prevailed. 
X  was  these  which  principally  at- 
racted  the  notice  of  parliament,  ex- 
ited a  consfderable  degree  of  public 
ndignation  at  the  time,  and  <  called 
nlo  action  the  zeal  ami  exertions 
rhich  have  so  happily  accomplished 
heir  reform.  These  evils  being  now 
x>mpletely  done  away,  it  is  no  longer 
lecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  with 
ainuteness  ;  but  it  is  indispensibly  ne- 
trssary  to  bring  them  forward  in  a 
oocise  and  general  way,  in  order 
9  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  dtf- 
iculties  under   which  the   iastitution 


DOW  labours,  from  the  great  and 
growing  increase  of  numbers  occasi- 
oned b)  tJie  adoption  of  those  measures 
ot  reform. 

First.  No  sufficient  care  wns  taken 
to  regulate  the  conveyance  of  in&nts 
from  distant  parts  to  the  capital ;  the 
grossest  negli^tncc  and  inhumanity 
were  found  to  prevail  in  the  conduct 
of  the  women  emplo\ed  for  this  pur- 
pose; hence  several  of  the  children 
sent  up  from  remote  parts  died  on 
the  road,  others  almost  immediately 
after  their  being  delivered  at  ttie 
hospital.  The  attention  of  the  sjover- 
ne^ses  and  the  surgeon  was  immedi- 
ately  directed  to  the  correcuon  of 
these  abuses  ;  several  regulations  were 
adopted  with  a  view  to  this  object, 
the  e  fleet  of  which  in  I  lie  course  of 
the  first  year  was  such,  that  (to  a- 
dupt  the  expression  uf  one  of  the 
early  publications  of  the  governors) 
*'afier  the  closest  inspection  little 
dilference  could  on  admission  be 
perceived  between  the  infants  who 
had  been  carried  upwards  of  fifty 
miles,  and  those  bori)  in  the  count r 
and  county  of  the  city  of    Dublin.'* 

Secondly.  A  most  erroneous  and 
vicious  management  prevailed  in  tJie 
whole  conduct  of  the  infant  depart- 
ment; »  majority  of  the  infants  receive 
ed  were  abandoned  as  hopelessly  af- 
flicted with  the  venereal  disease  ;  wh«»i-e- 
a«  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the 
symptoms  on  which  this  conclusion 
was  founded,  established  beyond  con- 
troversy in  the  couise  of  the  first  six 
months  the  following  fact,  **  That  not 
more  than  one  in  eleven  were  con- 
taminaled  wich  this  disease;"  and  a 
cooiiDuunce  of  the  same  accurate  ob- 
servation reduced  the  proportion  sliil 
further,  insomuch,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  half  year  from  the  comn)eii(  e- 
ment  of  tlje  new  regulations  (autl 
which  ended  the  8th  of  January  1799) 
it  was  clearly  established  that  butx>ne 
in  twenty  nine  of  those  admitted  were 
so  infected ;  and  subsequent  ob^r, 
^vation  reduced  the  piopottion  of  ve. 
nereals  still  further.  Tiic  efleot  of  this 
reform  in  reducing  the  nuTtality  a- 
mong  the  infants  will  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  following  taoles 
pruUed  In  the  pamphlet  ahtady  ic- 
ferred  to. 
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♦"c  I  ^^  iHiin  our-  «iH\  uitt-i  rfiiiiiisvittii 
tr  )   V^  Uhin  two  <iftvs  after  adnn^ston. 
.•^  I  vVitmu  three duya  aftrr.aiiiii'^ 


^  I   i  out  Adoiistkions. 


IllfHIltl. 


Dry  Children. 


S  j  Infants. 


15  I  Dry  Clnkiitiu. 


CO    j 


5  I  Within  48  hours  aUf.r  aUtitissiuu 


Siiii«cqiit  lit  to  tup  t.'ii«h  • 


pV". 


oc      Living  children  lo  he  actrounled  fi»r. 


mlWif  hin  four  «lftv*  after  rtdntissioii. 


5j  I  ^tthm  tf\(Ml4yx  alier  a«liiii.«*<io»i 


Ig  I  Wiihin  six  dnys  «fr»-r  aHinissiou, 

SI  hj  the  second  week. 

g*  I  Id  the  thud  wetk.  "" 

S  I  In  the  fourth  week, 

J2  I  Suh!-e«>uent  to  the  fourth  week. 


Total 


il  I   Throe  un»ntli»  old. 
^  I  Slv'monthVrri'iU 


3      H 

5'    ar 


Fioin  the  the  3d  to  tlic  7rh  day  inclusive. 

^  j  In  the  Kecond  week. 

g  1  III  me  lUiro  weik. 

3_ 

Ill  mil  roiirth  week. 

Livtog 
,  'hikiren 


vs  I  Nine  iiiouriK  oul. 


^1  Twe'h'P  moiiMl'*  old. 


ri     Total. 


§  I  HcturnedU)  Paieiu^. 


•g  j  Lining  in  the  House. 


1    - 

5     o 


I- 


1^ 


a. 

Si. 


3 


r 


<g 


f 


^.B.    The  first   of  the   two  tables  on  the   oext  pu?e  is   lo 
fore  this,  as  appears  from  the  dates. 


be  tead  be- 
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T9ihhqfAdmmhtn^(if(M^enim&lheFoundHng  IhspUaifrmt  ttS5  fb  1707. 
inehtwoe,  sttUinr  the  Dtaths  wkkh  took  phce  in  em^h  year  in  the  InfaM 
J>hw$eryt  ftnd  hynm  In/lnfUiryi 


Deaths  in  the 

fnfant  Npruery, 

not  Veneical. 

iivacin  hi  ihe 

Tuul  oi  tiie 

VBARS, 

Tot&l  ateiitwl 

Infant  lo&rin* 

«ry,  MttppU!«e<l 

to  be  Venerea! 

Death*  in  tbo 

NiMt^ry  ana 
Infirmary 

1785 

1.^00 

59 

300 

359 

178^ 

2.150 

48 

493 

541 

1787 

2,051 

65 

34*  ' 

4U9 

17*8; 

9,144 

112 

565 

h77 

178^ 

2.134 

273 

652 

925 

1790 

2.187 

396 

549 

945 

1791 

9,199 

426 

77^' 

U^05 

17M 

1,998 

490 

861 

^,iiil 

1793 

9.905 

484 

800 

1,287 

1794 

9.253 

382 

90S 

1.235 

1795 

2J01 

411 

959 

l,4'i0 

1796 
1797 

9.037 

369 

910 

1,279 

1,922 

-    -.  -    - 

.... 

}  457 

From  the  foregoing  Ubles  it  appears 
)at  the  mortality  among  the  iofants  in 
le  house,  bad  in  the  half  year  eiul- 
ig  the  8th  of  July  1797  amounted  (o 
tree  fpurths  of  the  number  admitted^ 
le  admissiobs  wilhin  tluit  period  hav- 
ig  amounted  to  1 922  ancf  the  deaths 
>  1459;  whereas  in  the  first  half  year 
1  which  the  new  system  was  adopted. 


thje  deaths  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  whole,  the  admissions 
being  within  that  period  802  and  th/e 
deaths  comparing  418,  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  continued  to  the  8thof  Jii^ly 
1808  It  Will  appear  that  the  niortalily 
among  the  ifitants  in.  the  house  thougjn 
fluctuating  has  been  still  farther  dimi* 
niched. 


hnount  qf  the  lieaths  qf  l^fafUs  Vihich  occurred  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  Dublin,  from  9th  July  1798  to  the  %tkMy  1808. 


YBAkS. 

b  BATHS. 

<i  U .»!  i  o    1 U  '  d. 

1  Year  ending  8t 

bJuly  1199 

439            1 

1,471 

2        .         .        . 

1800 

491 

2,(154 

3        .        -        - 

1801 

520 

1,840 

4        .        .        . 

18i»2 

356 

1,430 

5 

1803 

910 

2,214 

6        -        -        . 

1804 

373 

1,947 

7        -        .        . 

1805 

368 
510 

9.017 

8        .        -        . 

1806 

2J68 

9        ,         - 

1807 

469 

2,161 

10      -      .      . 

1808 

Total    ,     . 

623 

2,336 

5,04-2 

lo  A-.S                    ^ 

Thirdly,  Other  salutary  regulations 
OQiribuied  to  augment  the  number  of 
ves  preserved*  among  tiiese^  one  of  the 
rincipal  was  the  employment  of  house 
ret  nurses  mstead  ol*  spoonfeeding; 
)e  wages  alto  of  the  countlj  nur»es 
efc  increased  on  the  8tti  ofSef);>tem- 
er  17^  ftou^  two  to  thre^  pounds  pe^r 
Hnum»  and  s  bounty  of  two  pounds 
'as  allowed  to  every  wet  nurac  who' 
u&LPAsr  MAG.  N0»  xxvm: 


produced  tlie  child  entrusted  to  be^" 
in  good  healiii,  wttii  every  appearance 
of  hdving  been  ^ell  attended  to  at 
the  end  of  tiie  }ear.  ThUh  the  regu- 
lations respecting  carnagei  reduced  toe 
mortality  of  infants  consigned  to  mis 
in^itution  previou^i  to  admisskitis;  the 
reform  in  the  internal  management, 
that  of  infants  in  the  house  and  th<» 
encreaatd  pay  of  the  country  nuca«:>« 
Uu 
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with  additional  caution  in  sel^ting  pro- 
jftr  pei'duas  tor  .ttkat  |>ar|>Oie,  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  same  etfect  a- 
inong  the  children  sent  to  ihe  coun- 
try, budias  >vish  for  more  purlieu  ar. 
information  upon  the  foregoing  top<C9, 
Vie  b^g  leave  lo  refer  to  ihc  publi- 
cation already  cited  (Appendix,  No. 
11)  and  to  another  printed  by  the 
governors  in  the  year  1799,  and  pre- 
sented in  that  year,  with  tlieir  petition 
to  the  Irihh  parliament.  See  Appen- 
dix No  10. 

"ihe  foregoing  observations  present  a 
focciiict  view  of  the  improvements  in* 
troduced  into  the  infant  department 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  numbers  resulting  irom 
that  cause.  But  this  was  but  the  tirst 
branch  of  reform  ;  the  preservation  of 
lite  necessarily  claimed  priority  of 
atteiition,  but'  it  is  obvious  that  this 
should  hot  be  the  sole  object  of  soch 
an  institution,  and  that  to  educate  the 
children  thus  preserved,  in  such  a 
irtanner  as  to  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  is  still  of  higher  im- 
portance; but  this  object  was  very 
iirtperfectiy  attained  and  in  many  in- 
stances altogetner  abandoned  bj  the 
former  govei  nors.  First,  the  children 
V  tre  not  drafted  into  the  Itospital  till 
the  a{^e  of  nine  or  ten  vears  at  soonest, 
at  which  period  bad  Irabits  were  fie- 
quently  acquired,  ai>d  the  whole  work 
of  education  was  to  be  begun.  Se- 
c^ondly,  a  great  iJiajority  of  the  chil- 
dren were  apprenticed  at  twelve  yerrs 
of  age,  ana  many  in  a  few  weeks 
after  admissions  intothe  schools  ;  they 
were  apprrnliced  out  on  the  rtcom- 
mendaiion  of  a  single  governor,  with« 
out  due  itK|Uiry  into  the  character 
or  circumstances  ot  the  person  apply* 
ing  ;  there  was  no  fixed  rule  us  to 
(he  period  of  tneir  continuance  at  the 
schools;  t>e  principal  object  was  to 
apjirenticc  a  sufficient  number  in  each 
year  to  make  room  for  those  who  were 
to  be  dralieti  in  from  Ihe  <^ountry ; 
thus  as  tile  defects  in  the  management 
of  the  mtant  department  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  numherS  en  the  ge- 
jieml  estabiishmeut,  thii  summary  and 
precipitate  mode  of  dtsptjsing  ot  the 
children  received  into  the  Schools,  kept 
down  the  number;*  maintained  in  the 
ho»j»e.  The  diflicullies  under  which  the 
iiiUitutioa  has  laboured  of   late   years 


were  unknown,  and  the  cxpences  oT 
condui-tiug  it  were  comparatively  sbwU. 
But  the  effects  of  the  reform  m  the 
management  of  the  infant  department 
soon  began  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  the establishmeor ;  lUe  increase 
in  the  number  of  lives  saved  annually 
augmented  the  sum  paid  to  the  coun- 
try nurses,,  but,  the  further  conse- 
quences of  tins  increase  of  numbers 
could  hai  dly  escape  tiie  most  superficial 
observation ;  the  period  was  not  very 
distant  when  this  accumulation  of 
numbers  was  to  be  provided  for  with- 
in tlie  establishment.  The  age  at 
which  children  were  then  drafted  into 
the  house  was  ten  years;  it  was  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  shout- i  betaken 
in  at  an  eat-tier  period ;  by  allowing 
them  to  remain  so  long  with  their 
jnuises.  habits  were  contracted  unfa- 
vourable to  the  the  progress  of  their 
education  in  the  house,  but  under 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  hos- 
pital in  point  of  accomodation  and 
fuhds.  It  wouid  have  been  necessary 
annual iy  to  postpone  instead  of  acce- 
leraiingthe  period  of  reception.  The 
hospital  was  then  capable  of  iccom* 
modating  only  from  six  hundred  to 
six  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Id 
tlie  coarse  of  the  year  1803,  on  ex- 
amining the  tables  of  mortality  kept 
since  the  commencetneut  of  the  mea- 
sures of  icfonu  in  1797,  it  ,was 
computed  that  about  one  in  five,  of 
thereabouts  of  the  whole  number  re- 
ceived, at  the  gate  woitkl  be  alive 
(and  to  be  drafted  into  th^  house)  at 
the  age  of  tvn  years*;  ihis  would 
give  an  annual  aveiage  of  about  four 
hut.dred  lo  be  drafted,  the  average 
of  ■\  admissions  being  about  two  thou- 
sand ;  but  unless  the  chiKlreu  already 


♦  The  iiumbtT.of  chilctrenwhoactuall5r 
attain  the  age  often  years  is  greater  cbao 
in  thiH  proportion  ;  but  some  are  return- 
ed li»  their  paients  evei y  year,  and  some 
aie  withhtld  by  their  nursiesi,  eotuetiioes 
in  C(iiis«*cfii«:iice  of  a  struns;  atfachment »» 
thun  having  bt^en  furoied,  and  sometiaws 
ill  eou«e«|u>  Q.e  of  tbtiir  having  (>ecoaie 
useful  i  iht-tie  two  causes  reduce  the  num- 
ber to  be  auuually  drafted,  so  as  to  ten- 
der life  foregoing  conipuiaiion  to  be  not 
\eiy  far  from  the  trntU,  absolute  preci- 
M'u\   IS  fhanifestly  uiialtaiuable. 

t  Thetemi  ••  admithion  "  is  applied  lo 
the  first  reception  of  tJie  iufauu  at  the 
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in  the  schools  were  turnetl  out  with* 
out  any  or  with  little  education,  and 
a}>preaticed  to  such  persons  as  might 
otfer  to  take  them  without  discrimina- 
tfoii  or  se.ection.  not  more  than  half 
this  number  could  be  actuall)'  receiv- 
ed, couseijiienily  half  of  the  children 
of  ten  years  of  age  must  have  re- 
maiued  With  the i  r  nurses,  and  in  the 
folIowij]g  ye^r  all  the  children  who 
would  then  ^ve  attained  that  age. 
1  bus  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  the 
the  funds,  extent  of  accomotl^tion, 
and  other  cipcu instances  of  the  insti- 
tution remaining  the  S9ine,  the  period 
of  drqfliwg  m^st  have  been  so  post- 
poned as  completely  to  h^vq  prevent- 
ed the  education  of  great  numbers,, 
and  raany  must  ^have  become  adults 
ID  tbe  country,  witliout  iiaviiig  pirti- 
cipatctl  of  any  portion  of  i<kstruciv(>n 
from   tlte  institution. 

Thfisfi  circumstances  we  find  were 
stated  by  meiiiorial  of  the  governors 
to  hi'i  excdleocy  bla.ri  Hardwid^e,  when 
Lprd  Liev^euaut  of  Hreland,  early  in 
i803,  and  by  petition  to  parliament 
in.  tbe  following  session  1 8<)4.  bijcon- 
•equence  of  which  the  apnual  grant 
waat  augmented  by  ati  addition  of  ^ve 
thousand  pounds,  which  has  been  since 
continued.  See  said  petit  ioa  to  par- 
liament.  Appendix  No.  2.* 

This  grant  was  ealculated  at  the 
then  price  of  provisions  and  other  ne- 
cewaries  of  life,  to  enable  tjie  gover- 
nors to  defray  the' expence?  of  the 
establishnaent;  consisting  of  the  num- 
bers as  (hen  auginented  in  cofisc<]ueMC« 
of  the  regolatkins  of-  If  97,  aiid  to 
maintain  and  educate  ii^  thelionsefor 
four  years  twelve  hundred  i:hjldren, 
proposed  tp  be  r^ei  ved  <roi^l  the  nurses 
at  eight  and  apprenticed  at  twelve 
years  of  ai^e ;  ahcf  as  the  period  for 
drafting  the  additional  number  would 
not  am»e  for  two  years  after  the  grant, 

gaip  :  tl?e  lefin  "  drafting  "  to  their  re- 
moval from  the  care  of  tbe  coontry  nujses 
into  the  boose. 

tSee  Appendix,  No.  1,  and  the  «x- 
plaoatory  letter  of  Mr  Hrtudrit^k. 


and  the  children  received  in  1798  sobse- 
qucnt  to  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sures of  reform  would  not  complete 
(l>eir  eighth  jear  till  1806  the  go- 
vemors  were  enable<l,  oiit  of  tlie  annu- 
al savings,  to  Anish  the  accommodation 
for  twelve  hundred  children,  tu  eti " 
large  the  chapel  then  in  a  ruinous  state 
and  calculated  for  a  much  smaller 
establishment,  and  to  commence  im- 
mediately to  receive  children  at 
eight  instead  often  years  of  age. 

Out  of  this  measure,  however,  cir- 
cunisiances  arose  ^*hich  were  alto- 
gether unexpected,  if^hich  could  neither 
be  fdreicen  nor  provided  against,  and 
which  necessarily  led  to  further  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  roa)ve  the  esta- 
blishment  completely  fitted  to  fultii 
the  expectations  heldocit  (o  parliament 
y[%  tlie  petition  presented  in  the  session  of 
1804.  A  severe  malady  j^chiefly  dy- 
senlry,  but  atssuming  diifeient  shapes,  ' 
and  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
change ot  diet  and  modeof  living)  broke 
■o^t  among  the  younger  children  ii| 
the  two  yes^s  in  which  this  early 
drafting  took  place,  which  spread  a- 
mong  the  grown  children  and  also  (he 
adults  of  the  establishment.  The  fonp- 
er  infirntary  accommodation  was  found 
utterly  inadequate ;  severat  of  tiie  ' 
dormitaries,  designed fof  and  ordinaiil) 
appropriated  to  ^l^e  ufe  of  the  health), 
were  conyerted  into  temporary  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick ;  M>  spite  of  vigi- 
ance.  attention,  and  care,  tnemortal/v, 
as  we  are  informed,  was  poi^^i^rable 
and  alarming  in  both  years,  aud  it 
was  f.ytind  iinpracticabl!^  to  conduct 
the  institution  upon  the  enlarged  plan 
without  a  new  and  intich  inoreexten- 
aiye  infirm«r>'. 

TJie  ngmber  of  liyes  prespryc4  Hs 
also  considerably  exceeded  the  calcu- 
lation; the  sum  paid  for  nurses  wages 
in  the  year  ending  the  5ih  January 
1803,  was  eight  thousand  one  hundre() 
and  forty  three  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  sixpence  ;  whereas  in  every  si,ir. 
ceeding  year  it  has' successively  in-  ^ 
created,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table. 
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;/•#.!/ 

Half  Yea- coding  2+th  June  l7Ve        .... 

561   15  —1 

Otve  Yeareucliotf  4Mh  ;unel798        .        . 

5»4U(>  14  l\i 

^        ^      .    25lbMjirchJ8aO         .... 

5,U3A    0   U 

—        .     yistDcc«inbcil'8»)0        .... 

6.646     7     « 

—         .     5th    Jai.nary   ISOi         -         .          ♦         . 

9,753     1     9 

—         .     3tb      do.          lS03         .... 

8,143  11     6 

—        •     3th       do.          ifeo^         .... 

9,053    8  10 

—        .    5;h      d..          I8i>5        .        .        .        - 

10,511   13    6 

—        .     5th      do.          I80f»         .... 

12.13^  10     1 

-.        ,     5ih      Ho.          1807         .         . 

1V,948     4    5 

^        .    5tli      do.          1808        ...        . 

18,558    1     4 

—         .     5rb      do.          'P09         ,        .         .         . 

14.555  19  11 

The  Hi^l'^ory  U  roofed  iik  but  the 
inticie  wp^ |c  is  uoi  completed  ;  Uie  ex- 
pence  Uiereby  incurred*  togjHher  ytiik 
the  Locreased  demand  for  \^y  of  the 
countfv  nurses  has  CK;casion^<l  au  ex- 
cess 9t  the  ai^i^l  e,\pr(id,iture  above 
th^  income  for  the  lasi  two  y/ears,  in- 
somuch that  U  ?ppe9r<>  that  on  iljie  5lh 
of  January  1808  the  tpiUtyliion  jwas 
indehted  to  jLlie  amount  ot  ^oe  thou- 
ian<j  four  hu^nlreij  ^  thutyiive 
po,iui()s  pinet^n  sh.iiJiiig^  ati4  tenpenc^ 
Iialfpennyj  including  itiie  jUDom>t  c^ 
the  wagtiK  tii^n  due  to  the  nunies  ii| 
the  ^uutry,  JQ>Mt  not  paid  uatil  tlie 
24th  of  June  iollowing  ;  ^nl)  <^n  tA>« 
5tii  of  January  1309  to  the  amount  of 

en  thoy^m^  eight  hundred  apd  sevep- 
^•six  pounds  three  t^iiiUog^  and  eighi 
P»nc«,  thp  amount  ojf  ^agpi  tl^en  Uue 
king  al99  iochKied»  which  debt  wfJI 
pr*\Kd>Jv  be  not  much  rpduct^d  oiith<* 
5lh  ^  January  18 10,  althougj)  ti>e  go- 
▼erporshave  suspended  the  completiaii 
of  the  bui^uings  already  l>eguu,  and 
the  dratiog  ot  children,  and  ai:>o  rc^ 
duced  tiieir  expens«es  in  evefy  mstaf^ce 
in  whiph  i^   vva'i   practicable. 

1  heir  present  rmhanas-menj  ^ffp^i 
to  have  been  almost  unavouUbie,  and 
to  haye  arisen  tpom  t!»ree  causes. 

1st.  Ihe  increased'  demand  tor  the 
pay  of  couniiy  nurses. 

5dly.  The  increased  price  pf  the  lie, 
cesj^nes  of  hie  and  of  (^utUhn^mae. 
rials. 

3dfy.  The  adopiton  of  a  plan  fnr 
enabling  them  fu  ly  to  iu'^et  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  auiJ)  their  oun 
ideas  or  duty,  u\  pro? idfng  accoimno 
dations  suitable  to  the  exi^ncie^  of 
the  augmenied  e^ttablishment,  with- 
out havuig  taken  into  their  view  either 
M  tilt:  furegoiug  cunskleratiouh. 


Such  is  the  actual  stole  «f  Ihis  inrti- 
tution  widi  respect  to  limrfs  at  pre* 
sent,  viz- 

1st.  A  debt  cood-acted.  3d ly.  Build- 
ings neccsMry  for  the  comlbctJtMe  ac- 
comodatWn  of  twelve  hiiodred  children 
commenced,  but  net  )'et  completed. 
d<lly.  An  iiHX>me  quite  inadequate 
(loculed  is  it  now  is  with  a  heavy 
debt)  to  complete  the  buildings  ne- 
cessary for  conducting  the  institution 
or  even  to  deCraythe  ordinary  expeocet, 
of  the  establisHmtnt. 

8o  far  as  the  circumstances  above 
staled  arise  irom  the  expeuse  incur- 
red by  building,  t^y  are  of  a  tem- 
porary and  aecidentm  nature ;  so  ht 
as  llifv  are  owii^g  to  the  ad%aiiee  in 
the  price  of  tlie  necessaries  of  I  Me, 
the  cause  in  common  to  all  other  esi- 
tab|iaht|i«-nls ;  l)M)l  the  increase  of  «x* 
peuse  arising  from  th^  diminutiea  ii>f 
mortality  is  a  contingency  to  whif:ii 
this  instituiiiMi  must  a^way$  ^e  sub- 
ject, and  there  ace  plLber  di^GUmKies 
growiiig  ou^  pf  thie  very  natprf^  of 
.the  etaabli^hment,  and  requir>ag  to  be 
disjilnctly  aiated,  which  r^ooef  it  iis* 
pracljcahle  Lo  form  auy  porrect  es^ 
tiioate  ot  tb?  expense  of  maintuinii^ 
it  for  any  Mumoer  pf  years  lo  came. 
and  wbici)  ytiU  requin;  on  ti)e  pafK 
of  the  governors  Uvs  utmost  vigilance 
and  coustai)t  care  and  attef^tiou. 

ht.—  I  he  estimate  on  which  the 
governors  proceeded  when  they  pre- 
sented their  petition  tc^  parliament  iii 
1803,  and  every  estimate  h'tiierlo 
made  of  the  expenses  of  conoucting 
this  establishmem,  has  been  liDJbiKled 
on  the  i»uppositton  that  the  niunt^er 
of  annual  admisrions  would  not  on 
an  average  exceed  two  thousand.  It 
vfiU  appear  by  the  inspection  of  the 
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ibjoined  4sWe  that  tkis  tuppotUion 
supported  by  the  exp«neiice  of 
ght  Tcars  ending  «4th  June  1807, 
I  well  aH  by  the  average  of  former 
ears.  But  ihe  same  4ab4e  will  shew, 
t^i  sioce  that  period  a  cuMidemble 


augmentatioii  has  ta>ken  plare  in  th# 
a<i missions,  and  tltal  the  number  re« 
ceived  in  the  year  ending  31»t  De- 
cember 1808  exceeded  the  average 
number  of  the  pfeceding  eight  ycitrs 
by  four  hundred  aixl  fourteen. 


hildrtn  AdmHcd  into  the  FaundHne  Hn^pild,  diMimguiMtg  AMes  fr»m 
Females;  ai$o  diitresfed,  ixpo9ed,  ttnd  tkiue  $tnt  in  by  the  I*\Ufier. 


•c 
1 

5 

• 

^  1 

"8 
I 

< 

b, 

Q 

C4 

is 

)oruig  tlw  Vear  endigg  24tl»  Joni»  lAOO 

2,0*1 

970 

1,071 

712 

1,095 

234 

-^       ^.            .      1801 

1,^50 

869 

988 

578 

985 

287 

—            .            .      180« 

1,43^ 

696 

736 

475 

701 

256 

—             .             .       1803 

2,178 

1,003 

1,175 

592 

1,267' 

319 

—            .             .      ISO* 

1,956 

923 

1,053 

547 

1,119 

2^) 

—            .             .       18(»5 

tf,US8 

949 

l,*ni 

614 

1,178 

228- 

—            .             .      1806 

2,lo8 

l,04l< 

1,120 

630 

l,2i^ 

969 

—            .             .      4807 

2,164 

972 

1,192 

661 

M01< 

21-2. 

fear  coding  31«   Uecember      .      JSOS 

9^6 

4«7. 

52i» 

307 

.674 

113 

2,390 

1,081 

1,309 

760 

1,430 

^  ^00 

tuarter  ending  31st  March         .      1809 

569 

9.76 

293 

185 

:;36 

48 

(Signed) 


P.  Crawlet,  Porter  of  the  Poundliog  Hospital. 


A  proportionile  increase  has  taken 
lace  m  the  monthi  which  haye  al- 
fady  expired  of  the  current^fear,  as 
t  arc  intbrmed,  bujMi^lfbfiiciept  pe- 
0(1  has  not  yet  el^ed  to  iustify 
^y  conclusion  as  to  its  probable  pcr- 
lanence.  If  in  the  couhe  of  »  year 
r  two  the  number  should  return  to 
$  former  tverjige  or  sink  below  it, 
te  general  circumstances  of  tJie  es- 
blit^imept  would  not  be  materially 
ibcted  by  such  a  temporary  Hue- 
lation  ;  but  if  it  should  continue  for 
oumber  of  years  iogivtker,  the  whole 
ian  of  education  would  be  ortr- 
irowB,  or  at  least  rendered  extra- 
lely  imperfect,  and  the  difficulties 
hich  It  was  the  ohjeet  ot  the  in* 
"eased  esttblishment  to  remove  woul<i 
Mum  fvith  4  PQnsid«ra|)le  iorce.  To 
cpUm  this  U  muat  be  repicmbered, 
at  ^ut  twelve  hunqred  ^n  be  ap- 
)l9lnof|$^ed  in  the  Ifpuse,  and  tliat 
lif  numlJcr  yould  be  kept  up  by 
le  annual  drafting  of  fodr  hujidred 
Viklj-en  ;'  that  (pur  hundred  at  least 
QuM  i}9  ^nuaUy  fprnished  out  pf 
1   admi$siou   of   tw«  thousand,  and 


that  the  addition  of  four  hundred 
more  admitteti  would  give  eighty  ad- 
ditional drafts,  one  in  -live  being  sup* 
posed  to  live  to  eight  \ears.  'Ihe 
mcrease  would  not  be  felt'  in  tire  house 
for  strven  \ears,  but  then  it  woo  id 
be  necewafy  either  to  apprfnlite  out 
children  who  bad  not  been  four  year« 
in  the  house,  or  to  leave  eighty  chiL 
dren,  who  ought  to  be  taken  in,  with- 
out education  in  the  country,  and 
this  pumber  would  (on  the  hypothe- 
sis on  which  we  are  now  proceeding) ; 
be  augmonled  every  year>  if  there*- 
fore  the  admissions  slvoiild  continue 
to  increase,  the  dilTiculty  could  be 
met  in  two  ways  only. 

By  increasing  the  bouse  accommo^ 
dation,  or  bv  hiniting  the  admissions^ 
which  are  at  pe>eut  without  any  re<% 
striction. 

The  former  method  is  liablp  to, 
great  and  obvious  objections  ;  it  woi|]d 
probably  b^  deemed  advisiible  to  resoit. 
to  the  (alter,  and  to  a  country  jcir-, 
cumjitanced  as  .t)iis  JS|>  where  unlimiie^ 
admission  has  prevailed  for  a  gre^( 
number  of  years,  it  ^ill  be  extreme^ 
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ly  difficuit  to  devise  any  mode  of 
restraint  wJiich  wiii  nut  be  liable  to 
contiiderabie  o^'jections. 

2dly.— As  I  he  averace  pumber  of 
Ivio  thousand  adn)i>sion8  gives  an  an- 
nual average  of  at  least  four  hundred 
drafts  at  eight  years  of  age  Jt  is  plain, 
thai  wheoever  the  house  sMl  be  (il- 
e<l  up  id  the  establishment  uf  twelve 
hundred,  the  drafUnc  cannot  be  car- 
ried oil  unless  four  nundred  children 
shall  be  apprehticed  in  every  year ;  this 
exposes  the  plan  to' great  uncertainty. 
The  average. numbel- l)iiherto  appreu- 
ticed  has  riever  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  as  ^\\\  appear 
by  the  subjoined  la(*)le ;  there  must 
he  a  great  increase  of  demand  for 
apprentices,  in  order  to  esti^blish  an 
outlet  for  a  .sufficcnt  number;  how- 
ever as  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  period  on  which  this  observa- 
tion is  founded,  there  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  children  properly 
(|ualiHed'in  point  of  age  and  educa- 
tion on  the  list,  and  as  the  improved 


character  of  the  institutioo  and  tl 
good  conduct  of  several  lately  aj 
prenticed  has,  as  we  are  iowiba 
{^ven  birth  to  many  appficaiid 
tor  apprentices,  which  undex  t^ 
actual  circumstances  of  tbe  U< 
pital  could  not  be  complied 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
culty  will  be  surmounted. 

3dly. — ^The  present  wages  of 
country  nurset  (except  for  tlie  & 
year)  is  but  three  pounds  per  aooius 
and  at  this  very  moderate  expesc 
tiie  children  are  maintained  ami  (i 
some  sort)  clothed  to  the  age  c 
eight  years;  at  present  the  cbitdrc 
of  the  foundling  hospital  are  muc 
sought  for  by  the  poor,  but  if  irw 
any  change  in  the  circumstances  y 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  proviM 
ofLeinster,  the  maintenance  of  a  do) 
at  three  pounds  should  cease  to  fa 
an  object,  the  expence  of  the  iostiti 
tion  must  necessarily  be  increased  b 
augirenting  the  pay  of  the  couatr 
nurses. 


Tlic  number  irf  Males  and  Ikmales.. apprenticed  to  Trades  and  Services  fim 
the  foundling  hospital  Jor  seven  years,  ending  the  iOlh  of  October  1808. 


Males  apprentiped  to  Services 
Feoialttii  apprenticed  Ut  Services 
Males  apprenticed  to  Tracles 
^eiiiates  apprenticed  %o  Trades 


1801      1809      1805    1804 


50 
19 
7 


56 


42 
58 

1 


124 


89 

105 

15 

3 


212  -    189 


47- 
111 
23 
8' 


1805  1806  1807  IIQI 


45 

108 

34 

2 


189 


140     65     48 


Nnmberof  Children  supposed  to  beat  Nurse  the  lOtb  of  Oetober  1808 
MBleCbildreninttieHpase  the  19th   April   1809. 
Veiiiate    dAi  .        do.  .  do.  .  •  .  , 

Of  whom  there  were  in  tlvc  Infirmary  .... 

(Signed)        ^^  A.  Ballib,  Register  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 

i9ihjiprU,  18o9. 


Infant  Department. 
All  infants  under  the  age  pf  one 
year  presented  at  the  gate  of  the 
toundting  hospUal  are  admitted/  a 
registry  is  kept  by  the  porter,  in 
which  are  noted  the  number  received 
(distinguishing  males'  Irom  females, 
^kI  thos^  th^t  are  exposed  from  such 


as  are  delivered  by  their  parents) 
and  the  places  from  whence  the/ 
come,  the  surgeon  f who  is  not  are* 
sident  officer)  attends  daily,  and  ex- 
amines the  children  received,  if 
found  to  be  in  beakh  they  are  sent 
|o  the  country  to  be  wet-norsed; 
|f  diseased,    or  if  their   sHtiatioB  iq 
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nl  of  health  be  doubtfol,  they  are 
liied  in  what  is  termed,  *<  the 
Mt  department  of  the  hospital" 
fer  the  care  of  the  surgeon  and  a 
dent  apothecary ;  a  proper  number 
vet-uurse«  are  always   employed   in 

bouse  for  the  management  of 
sc  sickly  or  doubtful  children, 
I  as  soon  as  their  health  is  stif- 
ently  establbhed  they  are  sent  to 

country. 
Of  such  country  nurses  there  is 
rays  a  sufficient  number  attending 
expectation  of  employment.  'Ihcy 
ne  from  all  the  counties  in  Leinster 
;cept  t4ie  county  of  Kilkenny)  but 
efly  from  the  county  of  Dublin, 
I  itio&e  immediately  bordering  on 
Wick  low.  Kildare,  and  Meath  ; 
!  stated  wages  of  the  nurses  are 
ee  pounds  per  ^num,  and  at  tliis 
ftil  annual  expense  every  child  is 
intained  till  the  period  arrives  of 
}fung  them  into  the  hospital,  ex* 
H  during  the  first  year;  but  at 
!  end  of  that  year,  in  addition  to 
:  annual  wages,  the  wet-nurses  rer 
ve  a  bounty  of  two  pounds  each, 
>vided  the  child  is  produced  at  tbe 
;pital  in  good  health,  and  with 
.^y  appearance  of  having  been  well 
rxfd,  and  carefully  attended  to ;  as 
which  circumstances,  after  a  strict 
iminaiion,  report  Is  made  by  the 
rgeon. 
All  persons  applying  to  be  employ- 

in  the  nursing  or  care  ofchildreji 
jm  produce  certiticaiesof  goodcha- 
■ler  from  some  respectable  resident 
niry  or  farmers  in  the  neighbour-, 
od  from  whence  ihey  come.  I  he 
lidren  generally  remain  with  them 
I  the  period  of  drafting  (hein  into 
!  house;  in  general  a  strong  at. 
;bment  is  stated  to  be  formed  be- 
een  the  nurse  and  child,  that  the 
ilclren  sometimes  become  adopted 
o  the  families  in  which  they  are 
iced,  that  there  are  frequent  in. 
nces  of  women  relinquishing  their 
tges  rather  than  part  with  the  ch il- 
ea entrusted  to  iheir  care,  and  that 
t  separation  seldom  takes  placir 
thout  tears  on -both  kides  ;  no  mirso 
ccives  her  wages  without  produc- 
S  the  child  at  the  hospital,  they 
e  paid  once  a  year,  and  tl>e  periocl 
^eU  is  the  !»ummer  monthi  of  June, 


July,  and  August,  when  the  days  are 
long,  and  the  weather  and  roads 
favourable  for  travelling.  In  the  ap- 
pendix, No.  3,  will  be  found  a  table, 
showing  the  comparative  number  of 
admissions  from  the  several  counties 
in  Ireland  for  nine  years  and  a  half, 
ending  the  3 1st  of  December  1808. 
Schools 

When  the  children  are  drafted  Into 
the  house,  they  are  dispersed  througli 
the  several  scliools  Tiiere  are  at 
present  twelve  female  and  four  male 
schools,  the  numbers  in  which  are 
various  according  to  the  stale  of  the 
house,  and  the  number  of  the  schools 
is  sometimes  reducetj  ace  on  ling  to 
circumstances.  Each  school  is  under 
the  care  of  a  masier  or  mistress,  as- 
sisted by  monitors  chosen  from  among 
tlie  children.  The  female  schools 
are  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dance  of  the  chaplain,  who  is  an- 
swerable for  their  religious  instruction  ; 
the  male  schools  are  also  under  the 
care  of  a  su|)erintendant ;  the  arrange, 
ment  with  respect  to  the  female 
schools  was  sealed  by  tlie  govern- 
esses,  with  the  approbation  of  li»e 
governors,  immediately  alter  the  hon 
pital  was  placed  by  the_  legis>latur«; 
under  the  present  system' of  govern- 
ment in   the  year   1798. 

The  plan  on  which  the  male  schools 
are  conducted  was  not  adopted  till 
the  3 ear  180'^,  when  the  reverend 
llenry  Murray  was  appointed  super- 
intendant,  an  office  then  iirst  insti- 
tuted by  the  govcrn(>r>  from  ex- 
perience of  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
from  which  it  appears  ine  mo>t  be- 
nelicial  consequeiices  have  resulted  ; 
ot  this  gentleman  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  say,  that  this  plan  of  in- 
struction and  the  success  which  has 
attended  it  give  |h|Uii  the  strongest 
claim  to  public  noEUre  and  patronage  ; 
by  his  single  eftbrts,  and  witliout 
being  indebted  either  to  Doctor  Bell„ 
or  Mr.  Lancaster,  he  has  introduced 
mucii  that  is  truly  valuable  \x\  their 
systems  into  the  scimols  of  the  hospital; 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
tlie  progress  of  the  children  under 
his  care,  and  found  it  to  be  liiliy 
iinswerable  to  the  character  we  had. 
heard  of  it.  His  method  of  in- 
structjoa  Is  detailed  in  a  paper  of  his 
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Q^n  writing  («cc  appendix,  Na  8) 
and  ui  which  he  gives  clue  coinmeii- 
(latioo  to  tlie  system  of  teachiug  the 
eiuldren  to  wri'ie,  wiiich  lias  been 
lottowed  for  »oiiie  yeai-a  with  very 
great  success. 

iilach  of  the  feinale  scImmU  sends 
a  certiwn  number  of  girls  in  rolatiuii 
every  day  to  the  Jauiidry  and  to  the 
spuming  school,  the  rest  remain  in  the 
M:hools;  part  of  the  day  is  devoted 
to  works  of  iiKkislry,  and  tl^  greater 
pjot  to  instruction  in  reading,  writings 
arilhinetic  and  the  princiiJies  of  the 
Protestairt  religion  ;  the  boys  likewise 
arc  alternately  employed  at  their 
respective  trades,  and  at  school,  each 
child  receiving  three  days  school  in- 
81  ruction  in  the  week.  For  further 
(teuil  as  to  the  plan  of  eiU]Ci.tiou, 
we  refer  to  the  appendix,  No.  8. 

Tlie  principle  ojj  which  the  governors 
set  out,  when  they  presenteti  tl»eir 
petition  to  earl  Hardwicke,  prepara- 
tory  to  their  petition  to  parliament 
in  the  year  1803>  was,  that  each  child 
should  receive  four  years  education, 
being  taken  in  at  tl«e  age  of  e<ghi, 
and  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  l  he  house  being  capable  of 
accommodating  but  twelve  huodreti 
.  chiidren,  and  about  lour  hundred 
t)eii)g  the  annual  average  luimber  to 
ie  drafted  in,  it  is  obvious  that  tiie 
oireumsiances  of  tlie  instilution  do  not 
admit  of  the  period  allotted  to  edu- 
Ciiiiou  being  any  longer  protracted ; 
and  as  halt  of  this  period  is  devoted 
to  mdustry,  it  requires  sedulous  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  ail  those  em- 
ployed in  the  education  ol  the  children 
\u  improve  the  short  space  of  time 
at  o>\t'd  for  this  purpose  to  tne  be»t 
advantage ;  nor  does  this  exertion  ap- 
pear to  be  wanting  in  any  branch  of 
tiiis  department  1 1^  duties  of  the 
cba^)lain  (under  ^^V"^  superinten- 
dance  the  education  of  tlie  females 
is  pUiced)  being  aiso  discliarged  in 
tne  most  exemplary  manner  by  the 
Keverend  Henry  Croflon,  who  has 
lilled  that  office  for  upwards  ol  thirty 
years  The  proficiency  of  the  children 
of  both  sexes,  especially  m  religious 
knowledge,  has  excited  the  warmest 
apprubatioB  of  all  tho^e  who  havt; 
aiitndcd  the examluatioo  iit  tl.t  fouiid* 


ling  hespital;  and  'at  the  aMualcaN 
chetical  caiaNMnation  of  cbUdrta  at' 
lected  from  »tt  the  sebeolt  mi  dtan 
tai»ie  foundatWNis  in  llie  mettvp^fi^ 
and  its  vieinity,  the  progte^  of  ibd 
children  of  the  fbniidliug  hospital  bu 
been  particukirly  d'tocin^ikhecL  11m 
Iriiito  of  ibis  seJuiMis  care  of  tken 
education  are  stahtd  to  have  hca 
happily  expntrienetd  in  tke  coo^ 
of  many  of  the  children  who  laf« 
of  late  years  been  appretitictd  fron 
the  house,,  among  whom  it  appeals, 
that  there  ba^e  beeD  several  eminest 
and  satisfactory  instances  of  exeniH 
plary  good  eonduet  ai^d  idditj, 
which  has  been  rewarded'  byriieoan^ 
fidence  and  friendahtF^  of  their  emi 
ployers  and  their  own  adiFafloeawnt 
in  life.*  •  | 

1  he  separatio»  be^en  the  nnl^ 
and  female  schools  if  complete;  thcrd 
are  distinct  p^ay-^round8  fo«  ead^ 
sex,  quite  inaeceattble  to  Ibe  oiker. 
fToolUn  Rtctcfry. 
Tlie  WoolTen  factory  at  the  fouodlio^ 
hospital  was  established  in  tfie  yr.r 
1799.  Ihe  present  superiotendant  v^ 
engaged  in  May  I80'2.  it  comprises 
the  inanufoctUring  of  broad  dotli, 
cam b let,  and  tlannel,  and'  suppfies  the 
hospital  with  cloth  for  the  bo>  s  cloth, 
ing,  cambist  for  the  girls  gowns,  ^c 
and  flannel  for  tite  infants.  'Iberir 
are  at  It^ast  one  hundred  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  factory,  fifty  woiling 
each  duy  alternately ;  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week  they  are  at  school 
1  hey  are  thtls  trainecl  for  woollen, 
cotton,  or  silk  manufacturers,  manj 
ot^^he  boys  at  the  time  ot  their  beu^ 
apprenticed  have  been  able  to  earc, 
as  stated  to  us,  from  one  guinea  to 
thirty  snillings  per  week;  every  bov 
is  allowed'  one-bixth  of  his  eamiog^'. 
of  which  a  regular  account  b  kepc 
by  the  supeiintendant,  out  of  wbi'dt 
he  is  paid  two-pence  per  w^<^»and 
the  remainder  is  laid  by  and  paid 
on  his  leaving  the  hospisall 

I'he  hictory  has  considierably  en- 
crea«>ed'  the  demand  for  apprentlcei, 
tiie  useful  habits  of  industry,  thus 
acquired,  hold  out  a  greater    induce- 

*:^ee  Appendix,  Nou  1. 
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ntent    l*o  the  industrious  manufacturers 
than    a   fee. 

I  here  are  likewise  about  eighty  of 
ite  female  diiklren  employed  in  spin- 
ling,  carding,  and  reeling  the  yarn 
be  the  supply  of  the  looms ;  the 
ifi;e  of  the  boys  employed  is  from 
eo  to  twelve  years,  of  the  girls  from 
;»*veii  to  ten  years.  I'he  attcrntion 
>f  the  girls  after  that  period  is  n^ore 
>irticiiiar1y  directed  to  improvement 
nr  needte-work  ;  the  nett  profit  to  ihe  * 
KKpitat,  after  defraying  every  expepse 
>r  atteudance,  repairs,  and  the  super- 
intendanrs  sal^try,  is  about  one  hund- 
red  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.f 

'Several  of  the  commissioners  whose 
names  arc  si^bscribed  to    this    report 
visited  the  hospiul    on     the    20th   of 
^uly  last,  and   were  struck    with  tb€ 
or^r     aiui    resalarity    which     every 
where   |>revailed,  as  well  a*   with  the 
neatness   and    healdiy    appearance    of 
the   children  in  the  schools  and  w/^k- 
rooms.      The   whole  economy  indeed 
of  the    hospital  appeared  iCruly    admi- 
rable,   and  reflects  the  highest   credit 
on  those  respectable  persons,  of  each 
sex,  who  have  for    some   years    de- 
voted their  time  and  attention   to  the 
preservation  oftte'lives  ofsomany  hi)- 
man  beings  and  totheirsub^equenl edu- 
cation  in  such  ha')its  aod  branches  of 
instruction,  as  cannot   fiail    to  renrler 
th^m  useful  and  valuable  to  society. 
Apprentices. 
We    find    tiiat    great  care  is  now 
exercised    by    the    governors  in   the 
choice   of  the  persons  to  wiiom  they 
apprentice  the  children  ;    a  certtiicate 
as  to  the  character  and   morals,'  and 
also  as   to   the  ability  of  (he  person 
applying  to  maintain  and  instruct   an 
apprentice  in  tiie  trade  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach,  signed  hy  tiie  minister 
and    churchwardens  of   the  parish   in 
which  the  ap{)ltcant  resides,  is  always 
required.      In   addition    to  these  pre* 
cai^tLons,  the  OfTicers  of  the  establish* 

f  The  articles  maiiufacturett  here  op- 
pear  to  be  at  Ica^t  equal  in  point  of  quality 
to  aoy  of^nc  fame  deh^riptiun  in  the  ci'y 
of  Dublin ;  and  the  livery  clothes  made 
here  are  of  «uch  a  quality  a»  to  induce 
(as  we  are  inforuied)  many  gentlemen  to 
purcbasetbem  in  preference  to  thoie  in 
the  fthops. 
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raent,  in  their  tnrns,  visit  (heabode» 
of  Uie  persons  applying  (when  resi- 
dent in  the  city  ul  biiblin),  and  af- 
ter haying  in8)>iC(ed  the  accommodar 
tion,  and  made  further  and  moro 
minute  inquiry  into  tlie  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  applicants, 
send  in  to  the  governors  d  report  ia 
writing,  signed  by  th«;m  respectively, 
w^iihout  receiving,  which  no  order  is 
made  for  granting  an  apprentice. 

Noiwtth)«tai)ding  ail  these  precau- 
tions, disappoinlnienis  are  sometimes 
fottnd  to  occur;  aiKl,  indeed,  among 
a  great  number  of  cdijdren  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  some  will  turn  out 
ill ;  but  this  faiiui*e  is  jn  several  In- 
stances  to  be  attributed  to  the  ne- 
glect, caprice,  and  ijll-trealment  of 
their  employ.ers. 

An  inspection  of  the  state  of  alt 
the  children  apprenticed  Irom  tlie 
hospital  wa?  made  about  eight  years 
ago  by  ihe  ufl^cers  of  the  house, 
under  llie  direct ivn  of  the  governor? 
of  the  liospiiiah^  an<J  a  report  made 
founded  thereon;  and  ^nc;;e  ^that  pe- 
riod much  infomiation  ha$  ^ee^n  ob- 
tained castially,  and  by'the  exertions  v 
of  individuals,  as  to  tne  situation  of 
the  apprentices.  Biit  ^here '  W  p* 
stated  general  provision,  ,cpn«i,ected 
with  the  estaWiahment,  for  continuing 
tJie  superintending  care  and  prote'ctioti 
or  the  governoii  over  their  children, 
after  tiiey  have  leti  the  hospital;  jlli^ 
measure  is  not  free  from  difficulljes ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there 
will  be  iHTo  thousand  five  mindred 
apprentices  dispersed  over  all  parts 
of  lrelan<l.  bui  we  are  confiuent 
that  meuns  maj  )t)c  dev  ;^ed  for  over- 
coming them,*  and  we  irust,  that  the 
^tten^ioi?  of  the*  j^oveinors  whicn  has 
been  so  laudaoiy  exercised  in  the  re- 
formation of  tins  establishment,  antj 
in  advanciuHt  to  its  present  8;ate 
of  order  andTftinrovemeiii,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  with  the  same 
zeal  and  judg.nei.l  to  supply  what  is 
yet  wantiikg  to  complt-te  the  system. 
J'he  ineasures  pursued  bv  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Foundling  Hospitalin  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose,  are  recon)men<'ed 
as  highly  .de>erviiig  their  cons-ideratioii. 
We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 
salaries,  wages,  and  emoluments  of 
the  oflicers  aud  servants,  schooim^f* 
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ters  and    mistresses  on   the    5th    of 
April,    1809,   (apprndix,  no.  4  ),  also 
all  the  dietaries  ot  all  the  diirettrni  dc 
scriptions    of    persons    in    the    house 
(appendix,  no,  5.)»    a4  o  a  return  of 
the  number  oC  children   ia  the  house 
on  the  13th  of  April  I So9  (appendix, 
no.  6  ),   *  hit  h   number  has  t»een  re- 
duced somewhat  stnce  h\  the  appren- 
ticing of   children,    and  will   not    be 
augmented  this    \ear,    the    governors 
having  been  obliged,    in  consequence 
of  the   state  of  their  lunds,    to  post- 
pone the  drafting  of  children  till  the 
year   1810;    uiso    a  statement  uf  the 
number    of   children  suppos^  to  be 
alive  at    nurse    (appendix,    no.  9.)» 
which   statement  however   is  in  some 
measure  conjectural,    and  ciinnot  be 
relied  on  as  accurate.    The  provisions 
and  almost  all  articles  of  condumptjon 
are  supplied   by  contract,  made  4iier 
public  advertisement.    Ihere  is  a  gar- 
den of  about  three  acres  which  sup- 
plies the  hospital  with  vegetables    iu 
abundance;     it    is    cultivated    by    a 
gardener,  one  labourer,  and  eighteen 
boys,  nine   of   which   are    employed 
every  day  on  the  same  principle  that 
regulate*  the    alternate    succession  pf 
labour  and  school  education  through- 
out  tn^    house.      'I  Im*  cheap  rate  at 
u'hich    children    are    reared     in    the 
country   is  what  lias  enabled  the  go 
vernors  to  conduct  the  institution  oii 
terms  of  advantage    to  the  public. — 
From  the  table  already  referred  to  (su- 
pra) which    contains  a    statement  of 
the  different  descriptions  of   children 
received,  it  appears    that  this  institu- 
tion   is  net    conhned    to    foundlings, 
properly  so  colled,  but    affords  relief 
to  a  con>iderable  number  of  tlie  po<ir- 
est  class  ol  llie  community,  over  bur- 
thened  with  families  greater  than  ihcy 
are  able  to   maintain. 

Without  deciding  on  tilt  policy  of 
5Uch  institutions  in  general,  or  even 
the  expediency  of  establishhig  sucti 
an  ho>pi]al  in'ihis  country  (if  none 
such  were  in  existence)  it  is  manifest 
that  the  sudden  abolition  of  it  would 
bp  in  the  highest    degree    impolitic 


Besides  relinquishing  the  poitiTe  ad- 
vantage to  society  of  sending  every 
year  into  the  communivy  a  number 
ot  well  educated  children,  a  sudden 
interruption  ot  free  admission  at  the 
gate,  alter  such  a  n  source  having 
been  so  man)'  years  open  to  tbe  poor 
and  iht  proUigate,  would  pro.^ably 
be  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
many  infants.  It  follows  necessarily 
tliat  the  institution  mu^t  continue  to 
be  suppoited;  and  as  the  beuefats 
resulting  from  the  niere  saving  of  lives, 
without  kUiioble  provision  for  their  in- 
struction, are  comparatively  inconside- 
ritble,  aud  as  the  whole  course  of  e- 
ducation  will  be  obstructed  if  XX^ 
governors  are  not  enabled  to  carry  into 
effect  the  plan  pointed  out  ip  ibeir 
petition  to  parliament  presented  in 
the  session  of  1803  ;  we  cannot  help 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature  the  expediency  of  such  ad- 
ditional grant,  iu  aid  ot  th^  funds  of 
this  institution,  as  shall  enable  the 
governors  to  discharge  the  debt  al- 
ready contracted,  and  complete  tiie 
bi^ild'ngs  necessary  ^or  the  accontmo- 
dation  of  twelve  hundred  childien  ; 
recommending  at  the  same  time  stre- 
nuously that  the  attention  of  the  gi»* 
vernors  should  be  speedily  directed 
to  the  encreased  number  of  adnii^&i- 
ons  at  tne  gate,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  first  ol  Januaiy  1808,  and 
the  means  or  limiting  and  restraining 
admission,  so  tar  as  stiall  appear  prac- 
ticable, consistently  with  bumanily 
and  sound  policy. 

Counr.ii  Chamber,  Dnhlin  Castle,  \ 

ikplemberlUt,  1809.  {  (Signed) 


Wm.  Armagh. 
Gr.o.  Hall,  Provost, 


(L.  5.) 
(U.  ^y 
JaS.  VeRSCUOYLE         ^         /  \ 

Pe»n  of  St.  Pairu  It's  J       V«-  s  > 
William  Disney  (l  s.) 

RiCHD.  L.  Edgewoi^th      (l.  &  ) 

(  A  true  Copy  )     r.'  Flint. 
Irish  OlBce,  April  7 tb  18  io. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  3. 

J  Tabk,  shOiVing  the  Comparalivc    Number  qf  Amissions  from  ilie  several 

Counties  in  Irdknd,  for  nine  ytctrs  and  a  hatf,  to  3\st  December  1808. 


1800. 

1801. 

1802.11803. 

i 

1804. 

18015. 

1806. 

1807. 

Hair 
year 

1808. 

Couaty  &  City 

"" 

of  Dublio 

696 

bb'i 

469 

590 

53'. 

535 

577 

606 

^"^ 

676 

5,507 

Carlo  w 

29 

37 

17 

40 

'      3V 

30 

4^ 

34 

1 1 

28 

308 

kilt^enay 

38 

31 

15 

42 

4( 

31 

33 

t>6 

15 

33 

304 

(Cildare 

56 

50 

33 

53 

y. 

62 

63 

62 

23 

80 

54l 

iCinfs  County 
Queen's  County 

2y 

37 

27 

40 

31 

35 

1      *0 

39 

11 

5b 

345 

33 

26 

22 

42 

3V 

32 

43 

SI 

16 

46 

329 

Louth 

55 

44 

29 

55 

*      5'. 

42 

*      39 

51 

20 

49 

436 

Longford 
Hvalh 

12 

14 

.      1^ 

23 

12 

22 

2+ 

24 

10 

26 

\S3 

68 

43 

42 

58 

5* 

56 

42 

50 

32 

59 

502 

«re»ctD«Eith 

sp 

32 

15 

24 

1      2^ 

26 

96 

1( 

16 

25 

234 

Wexford 

46 

35 

38 

50 

I      46 

52 

60 

41 

18 

39 

431 

Wickfow 

30 

53 

'      39 

60i     5H 

60 

57 

6i 

24 

62 

524 

Antnm 

90 

72 

59 

73 

i      ^^ 

89 

88 

8v 

38 

100 

779 

Armagh 
Cava  II 

106 
52 

65 
63 

54 

44 

90 
97 

7( 
7J 

63 

^     8:3 

8i» 
89 

91) 
lOi^ 

39 

50 

89 
95 

755 

752 

Uown 

l^\ 

131 

85 

143 

174 

122 

159 

137 

89 

15i» 

1,320 

Donejra^ 

47 

50 

35 

59 

'     r- 

52 

53 

4«i 

21 

48 

444 

T^ndonderry 
Fermanagh 

61 
68 

48 
50 

28 
51 

46 
53 

52 

55 
60 

49 
45 

62 
5K 

17 
20 

54 
75 

457 
532 

Kitonaghao 

Tyrone 

Qalcv'ay 

78 

88 

40 

59 

71 

65 

63 

64 

32 

78 

^  6W 

lis 

144 

57 

130 

123 

113 

17 

12? 

55 

125 

1,100 

^k^ 

30 

27 

42 

4^ 

31 

43 

at, 

12 

40 

343 

Leitrita 

3 

6 

9 

18 

10 

17 

21 

19 

k 

20 

128 

May« 

Roscommoo 

Corlc 

9 

3 
11 

7 

14 

6 

4 

4 

11 

4 

3 

9 

25 

6 

7 

9 

IS 
8 
5 

8 
21 

6 

24 
^23 
15 

11 
27 

8 

11 

9 

4 

16 

32 

13 

8 

87 
195 
104 

70. 

Clare 

10 

•   7 

14 

13 

19 

29 

15 

12 

2 

7 

128 

Lime  rick 

5 

19 

77 

119 

58 

130 

134 

104 

4.'j 

129 

818 

Tipperary 
WfetBrford 

39 
9t 

42 
50 

42 
27 

63 
49 

5( 
49 

48 
32 

51 
36 

oX) 

48 

3t> 
27 

75 
51 

506 
396 

Kerry 

2,041 

— 

— 

^  — 

J.95«F 

2,020 

~~ 

*~~ 

—II- 

"* 

"~ 

1 ,850  1  .4:J2' 

2»178 

2,168  2,164 

996 

2.39i)| 

V0.I95 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PLAN  OF  LANCAS- 
Tfclt's    SCHQOLS. 

TliE  subject  of  the  Lancastrian 
school  eitablishing  in  Belfast,  hav- 
ing occasioned  much  conversaliou ;  1  >ale- 
ly  re  perused  his  book  entitled  "im- 
provements in  Education,"  printed  by 
subscription  in  1805.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  much  merit  to  him  and  Dr. 
Bell  for  tlieir  plans,  which  have  ?o 
materially  tended  to  cheapen,  and  con- 
sequently facilitate  education  among 
the  poorer  classes.  The  mechanism 
as  far  as  regards  the  system  of  teach- 
iag  by  lessons  pasted  on  the  walls, 
by  writing  vn  sand  and  slates,  as  also 


the  introduction  of  monitors  appears 
to  be  excellrnl.  But  i  have  great 
doubts^  that  the  very  high  stimulus  of 
emulation  which  pervades  his  sys- 
tem, and  1  thiuk  is  can  ie<l  to  an  ex- 
.treme,  is  in  danger  of  doing  huru 
Emulation  in  its  farther  boundary  runs 
into  ei\sy^ 

**  And  Klifrht  partitions  do  their  bound* 
divide." 
Besides  the  very  high  excitement  of 
his  syiitem  of  eaiuiaHun  may  in  time 
lose  its  effect,  and  tlo  injury, 
either  by  producmg  indiil'erence, 
or  what  is  sttU  worse,  degenerating 
intotiie  rancorous  passion  of  envy  in 
the  in^nds  of  the  children.  On  vivU- 
ing  lluseph  Lancaster's  school  in  th 

!  uigitizea  oy  v-j  v^\^pi  i\^ 
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On  Potatoe  Oats. 
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Borough  Koad,  London,  I  observed 
oiie  modeof  exc'UmgeinuUlion,  which 
]  much  disliked.  1  wo  boys  wroie  on 
•lates,  in  competition  ;  these  trials  of 
skill  were  sliown  for  jwlgment  to  him- 
self, a  monitor,  or  to  a  strangtr  who 
might  happen  lo  be  present  The 
Ticior  in  whose  favour  the  decision 
\vas  made  was  authorited  tct  pluck  the 
hair  of  his  vanquisiied  competitor. 
\^'hile  1  was  present  lhi«  practice  only 
jjroduced  a  ludicrous  etlect  by  the 
one  evading  and  the  oiher  striving 
to  enforce  this  exhibition  of  mastersiiip. 
I  did  not  like  this  practice  even  in 
its  most  favourable  sliape,  but  1  could 
readily  suppose  that  much  more  in- 
jurious effects  might  result  (rom  such 
a  struggle,*  and  very  hurtfiii  passions 
be   generated. 

In  making  these  remarks,  and  ob- 
jecting to  the  system  of  emulation 
carried  to  an  extreme  point,  in  a 
filan  of  which  in  many  parts  I  api>rove, 
I  endeavour  to  use  that  discrimi- 
nating process,  which  1  think  ought 
alwuys  to  be  exercised  in  examining 
any  matter  whether  new  or  old.  By 
the  warm  advocates  of  Lancaster  i 
may  probably  be  blamed,  for  tliere 
dre  bigot*  in  all  sciieines  as  well  as 
m  all  sects  boih  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics. But  I  wish  to  caution  against, 
an  indiscriminate  adoption  of  an)  plan 
without  stopping  to  inquire  ^^heliier 
with  much  that  is  good,  some  striking 
detects  may  be  not  mixed  up. 
.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai  one  great 
defect  in  Lancaster's  system  is  to  over- 
look the  means  in  the  eagemesis  to 
accomplish  the  end,  and  in  the  eii- 
cteavour  to  have  a  showy  appearance 
of  teaching  much  m  a  short  lime  t6 
be  too  little  scrupulous  as  to  the 
moral  disease  which  may  be  excited 
by  th«  excesvive  stimulus.  Emula- 
tion if  pushed  too  lac  may  produce 
incurable  injury  to  the  mo^al  habits, 
and  the  character  in  future  life  may 
be  considerably   tainted.  K. 

For  the  Belfast  MoiUlily  Magazine. 

POTATOE   O^TS. 

In  AVE  seen  an  inquiry  in  your  last 
number  as  to  the  oiigui  of  the  species 
of  oats  so  generally  known  under  the 
Ht'ore^aid  denomination.  I  am  acci- 
4»Cutaily  cuabkd  lo  answer  the  quet- 


tion  by  penning  the  Obitoary  of  ibe 
last  London  Monthly  Magazine,  in 
which  1  find  the  followM»g  article.— 
Died,  at  1'roopland,  in  Cumberlaiid 
Mary  Jackson,  aged  82  years,  forty 
of  which  she  had  been  a  widow, 
and  was  greatly  respected  through 
life.  She  was  the  person  who  irst 
discovered  the  raetlK>d  of  rearing  what 
are  now  caled  potatoe  oats,  so  geae- 
rally  cultivated,  and  with  such  sue- 
resN  in  various  parts  of  tlie  kingdom. 
Tiie  circumstance  which  led  to  it  mas 
the  desceased's  observing  a  single  stem 
of  oats  growing  on  a  potatoe  ridge, 
the  seed  of  which  had  been  conveyed 
tlrither  by  the  wind.  Observing  thai 
the  straw  was  uiicominouly  strong, 
when  the  grain  was  matured,  she  pre- 
served it,  and  ssed  it  for  seed  the 
ensuing  season,  which  succeedinjg  in 
a  very  extraordinary  degree;  the 
method  was  soon  after  adopted  by 
numbers  of  farmers. 

J  hus  we  see  that  accident  combined 
with  judicious  penetration  succeeded 
in  producing  the  discovery  of  a  new 
variety  of  this  vakiable  gram.  To  the 
same  causes  we  are  principally  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  discoveries 
in  manufactures,  agricHlture,  and  sci- 
ence. 


For  the  Belfast  MoittlUy  Magathe. 

ON  THE  BEST  TIMEFOR  PAYMENT  OF 
WAGES. 

1  AGREE  with  M.  m  your  last  num- 
ber as  to  many  of  the  incooveni- 
eiices  of  paying  workmen  on  ^lur- 
clay  evening,  especially  if  iheir  wage? 
are  not  paid  belore  a  late  hour.  U 
tliey  aie  at  all  paid  on  that  Ay, 
they  ought  to  be  given  at  an  eaily 
hour  in  the  morning  to  aftow  tfe 
money  to  be  usefully  laid  out  m  the 
mark<^l  during  tlie  course  of  the  day, 
when  belter  bargains  may  be  obtained 
than  in  the  hurry  ol  the  evening. 
Some  objections  may  be  made  to  n« 
paying  wages  till  Monday  nionucg. 
A  dinner  a  liule  better  than  c»ual,  h 
not  an  improper  gratification  to  an 
industrious  man  surrounded  by  b» 
family  on  his  periodical  day  of  ret 
J I  occurs  to  me  that  in  Belfast  if  wages 
were  paid  on  *  Thursday  evening.pce- 

*  Tbis  in  now  ibe  pracitce  in  the 
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viously  to  next  day's  market  or  on  an 
tarl  Y  iiour  of  the  morning,  many  of  ilie 
inconveniences  pointed  out  by  your 
correspondent  ntight  be  obviated.    K. 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

A  LITTLE  learning  i^  a  dangerous 
thing;  so  |aJd  Pope,  and  1  be- 
leve  it  has  been  very  often  verified 
since  he  made  the  observation. 

How  many  useful  members  of  the 
:ommanity  have  been  diverted  from 
heir  proper  vocations,  to  pursue  ima- 
ginary talents  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, and  which  like  an  ignis  fatuut 
lave  bewildered  them  into  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  lives?  First  caught 
ill  the  toils  ol  vanity,  they  flatter  them- 
selves with  being  as  great  as  those 
ihey  imitated,  and  were  not  convinced 
of  their  ridiculous  attempt,  till  they 
were  laughed  at  and  eondemned  by 
those  whose  approbation  they  endea- 
voured to  solicit.  An  arrangement  of 
words,  a  disposition  of  sentences,  an 
adjustment  of  phrases,  with  a  gram- 
matical regularity  may  be  caught, 
and  produce  a  fl6win^  set  of  rounded 
periods;  bat  these  will  not  commu- 
nicate either  a  novelty  of  thought  or 
a  felicity  of  genius.  Without  these, 
scribbling  «  but  imitation  without 
instruction,  daubing  without  design. 
A  classicat  blockhead  is  of  all  others 
the  most  intolerable :  the  book-worrn 
who  quotes  from  Homer,  Virgil,  or 
Horace,  witbotit  application,  and  whose 
conversation  is  made  up  of  the  shreds 
and  lumber  of  the  schools  should  be 
confined  to  his  desk  all  his  life : 
hfre,  perhaps,  he  may  trouble  the 
^orid  with  what  he  may  "call  his  works  ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  so  pestiferous  as 
his  verbal  bawling,  as  no  man  is  com- 
pelle<l  to  read,  though  every  one  in 
company  is  compelled  to  hear.  Thus 
icribWing  he  fancies  he  has  reached 
the  summit  of  Parnassus:  till  he  is 
precipitated  from  his  imaginarv  emi- 
nence by  the  periodical  corrfgidors, 
Vfbo  with  monthly  scourges,  reduce 
"blockheads    to    tlieir   primitive   stan- 


mill  of  iVIei&rs.  Lepper,  M*Crum  aud  to. 
Belfast:  and  in  a  few  other  manufncioneM 
ill  this  town,  the  workmen  receive  p>frt 
of  their  wages  on  Thursday  ereniu^  un- 
i*i'r  tfatf  d«80ttiu«tioa  of  maiket  money. 


.  dards !  But  lest  you  f hould  think  I  am 
guilty  of  what  1  accuse  others,  I  here 
drop  the  pen,  and  submit  to  be 
rejectefl  a  candidate  for  a  place  iu 
your  estimable  Magazine,  )oui's  Sec. 
A  cohixAsx-  Kbader. 
Larne.'lth  Ar.gt.  IBIO. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

We  give  the  fnliowin^  Oration  to  our 
readers^  as  dt  veioping  the  vitios  of 
t/ie  more  ifitelhgent  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican  people,  as  to  the  state  of  thtir 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  The 
Tamnuiny  Society  is  an  association 
assuming  litis  name,  to  commcnuirate 
tlie  Indians^  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  tftat  covntrth 

AN  ORATION  D£LIV£^FD  BEFORE  THE  TAM- 
MANY SOCIETY,  IN  THE  CrFY  OF  NEWYORK, 
ON  THE  TWELFTH  OF  MAY  1810,  BY  JOHN 
T.  IRVING,  ESUUIRE. 
BROTHERS, 

WE  are  here  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  an  in- 
stitution who^e  object  is  a  nation's 
prosperity^  and  whose  supreme  ainbi* 
lion  a    nation's  glory. 

It  is  an  institution  which  professes 
a  sincere  attachment  to  the  land  in 
which  we  reside,  and  a  perfect  faith 
in  the  constitution  by  which  we  are 
governed.  On  an  occdsioo  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  it  is  iiighly  useful  to 
consider,  whet  ^er  this  land  of  our  na- 
tivity or  ad  pti  n,  and  the  form  of 
government  we  lave  chosen,  are  wor- 
thy of  the  a  cic  It  <levoiion  we  profess  : 
whether  our  civil  institutions  will 
bear  the  test  of  dispassionate  invei*li- 
gation.  and  are  ej>lal)lisiied  on  the 
strict  principles  of  moral  and  pohii. 
ral  ju>lice,-— lor,  unless  this  can  be 
manifested,  our  boasted  advantages  are 
but  dreams  and  sliadows,  oui  patrio- 
tism but  prejudice  aud  infatuation. 

But  the  necessary  brevity  of  this 
address  will  not  admit  of  an  ample 
investigation  of  this  nature-^tlie  scan, 
ty  space  of  time  to  which  1  am  li- 
mned will  only  allow  me  to  seize  the 
bold  features  of  the  subject  and  pre- 
sent them   to  your  view. 

1  he  love  ol  country  is  an  univer^ 
sal  passion,  peculiar  to  no  clime.  It 
burns  with  equal  KTvour  amd  polar 
snows,  as  on  the  parching  sanos  of 
the  torrid  zooe.  it  is  ii,e  sheet  anchor 
ol  the  heart  which  heuven  das  kindly 
given  to  moot  eac6  iudjvrduaJtg  hvg' 
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proper  siluitioii, — to  counteract  that 
n->tle:»s  lovf  of  varieiy,  thai  insatiable 
curiosity,  that  pas>ion  for  novelty  iin- 
piaiiteii  in  the  human  brea.st,  and 
which  otherwise  would  render  mankiml 
mere  wanderers  on  the  face  ok  I  lie 
earin.  Where  is  the  being,  however 
reduced  trom  the  place  of  his  nativi- 
ty by  thf  alluremeots  of  pleasure,  the 
iiicittifient*  of  curiosity,  or  the  avi- 
dity of  gain—- where  is  the  exile  how- 
ever ilriven  fronn  tlie  land'  of  his 
f^Aihen  by  the  high  t«tnd  of  opjirva;ton» 
or  the  persecutions  of  ^n  unfeeling 
world «  whose  heart  does  not,  imuiy  a 
time  and  ofl,  iir  the  hour  of  sickness, 
of  solitude,  or  torrow,  return  wiih 
weeping  recollection  to  the  *!«n*9  of 
hrs  chiklhood,  where  his  mind  ri'r»t 
dawned  to  the  perception  of  natural 
ai»d  moral  beauty— wher<*  he  sported 
in  the  days  of  innocence,  m  the 
lustlhood  of  youth,  •*  when  iht  yourttf 
blood  ran  frolic  through  his  Veins,  and 
•aH  was  sunshine  !'* — Who  has  relm- 
quishett  his  country  wlthbut  a  stgh-^ 
who  has  heard  of  its oppr^sion  with- 
out  sympathy — of  its  desolation  wU»i- 
out  a  pang? 
**  Hrencntfs  thtete  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  raid, 
Tbit  is  my  owu,  my  native  land  > 

If  »\ioh  there  breathen,  goi  markliini'well, 
For  hiiH  nu  miiiKtrei  rapMires  swell ; 
H  \%h  though  his  titles,  pruud  his  name, 
Koiindies^  bis  neiiUh  a»  wibh  could  clttiui— 
l>e?»|>Uc  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
Tl»«i  wi*et4'h  cuiKentereU  all  in  Mi  if, 
I.iviiijr.  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
Andduably  dying,  shall. go  dnwn 
To  rtic  vitetarth,  litmrwhenoe  he  siprung, 
U«)wey>t,  unhofKAired  and  unMinu." 

If  a  sentiment  so  generous  and  ex- 
alted can  exist  with  sufllcient  torce 
4o  bind  Ihe  Siberian  to  his  icy  desert — 
to  people  the  burning  sands  of  Africa, 
where  nature  pafrts  and  animation 
tangoishbf  if  it  can  animate  the  song 
of  the  hardy  Swi^,  amid  the  !>torn)y 
solitudes  of  bis  motnitains,  and  c<tn 
reconcile  the  minions  of  the  east  to 
the  whips  and  cha'ms  of  arbiiiary 
power,  how  much  more  should  it 
^low  within  our  bosoms,  on  whoni^ 
iieuven  ban  lavishly  bestowed  its" 
choicest  favours?  To  us  has  been  gi- 
ven «« the  glofy  of  Lebanon  wiih  tlie 
ejitellency  of  Cannel  and  Sharon ;*    A 


coUhlry,  wh6$e  varied  aftd  atttto4 
bouunkss  surface,  coiiibih^s  ^  (had  \s 
maguit^ceht  anif  stiblinie,  with  aTl  that 
i^  luxuriant  atid  beatJtlAil.  A  cdudtry 
where  the  rapid  develupemeuts  of  aii 
itnd  science,  th^  unparalleled  adraAcest 
of  civilizativn  aod/efinemqntt  sire  ooti- 
stantly  presenting  new  and  ca|Mivatfng 
scenes  to  the  eye  of  the  curious,  or 
the  speculation  of  the  phtioituphic. 
A  countr)'  where  independent  com- 
petence is  the  sure  reward  cf  iodustr^ . 
where  labour  and  enjoyment  go  baod 
in  hand,  and  pronnpt  tertility  ligbteas 
the  task  of  llie  husbandman. 

Bui  great  as  are  the  natural  en- 
dowments of  our  country »  they  §Mic 
into  comparative  insiguihcauce  in  the 
splendour  of  our  political  advantages. 
VVe  have  wilne6t>ed  the  sun  of  liberty 
dawning  froni  amidi)t  douds  and  dark- 
ness, and  gradually  ijicreasi»g.  and 
ascemling  into  a  bright  and  perita 
day.  After  our  painful  revolutionary 
strugglf?,  when  ,the  tumult  and  div- 
traction  oji  war  bad  t»ubstited^  we  found 
ourselves,  possessed  indeed  of  the 
rights  (or  wl^jcb  we  had  oootended,j 
but  those  rights  vaguely  denned  and 
imperfectly  regulated.  1'be  »e»oa 
of  war  was  (nl»t;  the  season  ef  deli- 
beration commenced;  live  states  had 
maintained  a  faithful  onion  througb 
a  leqipestuous  period,  but  that  uni«ii 
had  been  prebCived  by  the  preasuiv 
of  outward  iorce^  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy and  ioVeres^  and  by  an  eothus^ 
asm  which,  »uch  au  occasion  only 
could   produce. 

But  now  that  the  dnead  of  extamal 
danger  had  subsided,  the  force  wbtcii 
tlireaieued  having  been  withdrawn;  now 
tliat  private  a^nbition  had  its  play, 
that  mutual  jealousies  were,  eiobody. 
ing  themseiuety  that  a  load  pfforeiga 
debt  pressed  upon  the  nation  and 
its  com|X)nent  parts  hung  disjointed, 
ready  to,  be  severed  by  every 'rising 
faction;  now  was  the  crisis  when  a 
people  were  to  sacrifice  secret  view* 
and  seltish  considerations  on  theakar 
of  public  good;  now,  rising  superior 
to  local  interests,  in  their  own  sove 
reignty  were  tliey  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment for  the  whotie,  determine 
how  their  magistrates  should  be 
chosen,  defme  tiieir  duties^  and  lasil/ 
enact  iaw«,  to  which  them&eUes  wouj4 
become  obedient. 
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leld  ao  imti»nt  pepple  just  emerged 
u)  Uic  cl^as  ^  irrltfiUo^s  of  w^r, 
tceedk^  with  deliberative  coolness, 
i«v<e^igiitc  the  de^ct,*  of  i  *  imi.ni- 
a)  ^stiiutloufi.  ^ut  that  surp^rise 
I  ciiaiigei,i  ioto  .adMiir<Uipn  wh^n 
y  he^dd  this  pepple  relinquiish 
once  an  imperfect  s^s^^id,  ^j4 
i)9Ut  a  8jUUKAle  bi^iM  4:^a  th(e  riaa^ 
an  ok)  e^t^bli^inent^  a  structure 
^nificent  and  subjiin^,  Vrbich  I 
Lt  our  chUdreu  ior  ag^  «ltaU  ve. 
ate. 

his  constitution,  my  friends,  is 
IT  own  inwlkecuial  otfspring.  By 
fou    haire   secured    to    youreelvej», 

pr»t>4bly  to  millions  unborn,  the 
icssion  ot  every  rational  privilegtr, 

eojoymcfit  ol  every  estimabie 
It.  it  if  a  cod«  not  produced 
the  strong  arm  of  power,  or  ac- 
rpanied  by  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
,  but  the  collective  wisdom  of  a 
ec^  gathered  in  time  ot  peace, 
merits    first   carefuUy    discussed, 

then  sanctioned  by  the  uiiini- 
tooeii  approbation  ol^  tbe  peofile. 
'4its  makes  every  mac's  uomicil 
saoGiuary,  not  to  be  iuvaded 
losit  bis   assent,    nor    taken   from 

for  put>lic  purposes    witiiout   an 
|uate   compensaiion. 
his  <?n3ures  to  him    the    freedom 
peech  and  of   the    press,    and  a 

by  his  peers  fOr  every  infraction 
he   la  v. 

his  at  one  bls^st  sweeps  away 
hopes  of  aristocratic  distmction; 
bUshes  sovcreignlv  alone  in  the 
y\f,  ^n<l  makes  aR  authority  tiuii- 

from  theqi. 
bis  torms^  the  criterion  of  law, 
barrio  to  usurpatioii,  the  rail vipg 
%  iu  the  hour  of  p^ril,  tiic  very 
t  of  our  uniop. 
'^e  have  improved  by  the  ex- 
ence  of  other  systems,  we  have 
:tecJ  their  excellencies,  i?ind  as  care- 
'  avoided  their  defects.  VV^Iiere, 
oulU  a.:*i»  ^^^^  ancient  or  motlerp 
i  presented  a  purer  model  ?  W  hAt 
irnilient  has  evinced  a  due  at- 
lon  to  some  particular  right  of 
/iduai:i*  tha|t  has  not  balanced  it 
yoxne  particular  d|;>pression  f 
^  sbail  exulv  i^  tijc  fr«?vdom  of 


its  constitution,  the  d'^nity  and  inte- 
grity of  Its  parliament ;  when  that 
parliament  is  the  monopolized  repre. 
sentation  of  rotten  boioughs,  compos- 
ed  of  a  few  scattered  inhabitants, 
while  whole  cities  and  districts,  with  the 
thousands  tiiey  contain,  have  no  sliate 
in  the  pubiic  coujiciis. 

Its  historians  and  poets  shall  boast 
of  lis  elecjiive  fr^iDcirbe, '  when  that 
fianchibe  is  a  mere  vendible  article* 
continually  in  the  market,  almu^t  ex- 
posed  to  ^aie  hy  the  candlei  ^d  struck 
otf  to  the  higliest  bidder. 

Another  snail  be  intlated  with  the 
splendour  of  its  military  establishment,, 
\%hle  tt\at  establishment  has  trampled 
upon  its  freeuom,  preyed '  upon  tho 
necessities  of  its  poor,  ^iven  its  youth 
to  tiie  sword,  and  reared  an  iro^  usur- 
pation which  cujutrouls  the  destinies  of 
Jiurope. 

A  third  shall  present  a  long  line 
of  nobility,  anxiously  preserved  from 
plebeian  mtercourse,  and  pronou  need 
tlie  substance  ot  its  strength  and  glory  ; 
as  if  tliat  mem  which  bad  acliieveci 
honours  to  the  primaeval  ancestor,  was 
a  corporeal  principle,  could  be  the 
subject  of  entailment,  and  was  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  corruption  of 
blood — No!  by  the  Almighty  liat,  we 
start  upon  existence  on  terms  of  per<. 
feet  equality;  and  he  only  outstrips  his 
iellows  and  becomes  ennobled  in  the 
eye  of  heaven,  who  is  distinguished 
fur  his  usetulness,  aud  pre-eminent  for 
his  virtues. 

Experience  has  repeatedly  proved 
that  worth  and  talenib  are  not  atiache<l 
to  any  panivular  line  ot  ancestry  ;  tiiat 
the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  meritorious 
individual  are  olten  squandered  and 
disgraced  by  the  profligacy  of  hi:»dcs* 
cendanis;  tnat  he  who  estimates  hit 
■  value  by  the  lu&tre  and  antiquity  of 
his  pedigree,  has  generally  no  othir 
standard,  i  he  revolulion  of  France- 
has  ?»wept  to  oblivion  a  croud  whji^ 
swarnifd  in  the  courts  of  Versaeills,, 
and  \Aho  exixied  bui  as  the  trapping|i 
and  paraphei  nalia  of  royalty. 

Awaieof  "the  many  eviU  that  pro* 
cced  from  tilled  eslahlishmeats ;  cw- 
vinceci  that  ihey  were  excresct-Rj;i^* 
clinging  lo  th(^  body  poUiic,  and  dravi« 
ing  otf  that  nourishment  whicKsl)oui4 
be  di^betnin'«M.ed  through  iti  ficaoch^ 
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the  constitution  of  these  stales  has  not 
only  abolisiifd  sucii  dt^dnctionsy  but 
cli&qualiHed  their  possessors  from  hold- 
ing any  statiuii  o!  pul)!ic  conlidence 
or  trust.  We  are  placed  upon  the 
same  levi-l,  and  though  respect  is  paid 
to  oflScfal  digniiy,  it  is  more  the  re- 
verence of  a  civilized  people  to  the 
magisterial  office  of  iheir  own  creation, 
than  a  d*  terence  to  the  individual  uho 
is  chosi*n  as  it^  transient  occupant. 
Every  man  b)  holding  the  same  rank 
in  society  is  stimulated  to  the  same 
laudable  and  virtuous  emutation.  He 
beholds  the  honoms  of  his  country 
open  loevi'jy  competitor,  yet  attain- 
ed alone  by  the  mu>t  enterprising  and 
meritorious,  if  we  have  any  order 
therefore  among  us,  it  is  ilie  order  of 
merit,  an  order  exciting  that  ambition 
which  has  viitue  for  its  means,  and 
the  love  and  levereuce  of  the  worthy 
for  its  send. 

'Ihis  equality  of  interest  and  feeding, 
tbift  intellectual  ligament  whicii  (irmly 
binds  citizen  to  citizen,  thf  coui>titu- 
lion  has  Nvistly  protected  from  every 
|>robable  assailment.  Not  conf  ning  its 
Ijuardianship  to  temporalities  alonv,  it 
ha?  evinced  the  same  solicitude  for 
spiritual  privileges ;  has  equally  secur- 
ed the  rights  gf  conscience,  and  left 
the  soul  to  range  free  in  its  aspirations. 
No  error  has  been  more  productive 
o( human  misery,  tiun  that  which  in  most 
countries  has  placed  its  religious,  un- 
der tl)e  coniroul  of  ks  civil  institu- 
tions. There  is  no  such  thing  as  bend- 
ing conscience ;  its  texture  is  not  mal- 
leable; it  cannot  be  cooled  and  warmed 
at  pleasure  tjp  different  jtjegrees  of 
temperature. 

I'he  moit  valuable  members  of  a 
community  ar^  tno«ie  \*  ho  are  in  heart 
jEeak>usly  attached,  and  scrupulously 
obedient,  to  their  religious  Icnels. 
Among  iho^e  are  we  to  look  for  patient 
industry,  strict  Irugaliiy,  .cofrecluess 
of  morals,  and  regularity  of  life,  llpie 
arc  \jife  to  search  for  Inalt  honesty  in 
grafted  on  religion,  wliicb  teaciies  the 
fultihnent  ot  individual  contracts,  ti.« 
preservation  of  oi<ler,  the  rt^verencc 
(ok  ia«fr,  and  the  sacred  allpgiancjedue 
to  oj/r  country.  The  nation  that  warf 
against  any  moral  sect,  whatever  may 
be  its  cast,  wars  against  its  own  pros- 
perity, and  saps  t)ie  foundations  of  it^ 
ulreugib. 


It  was  religious  intolerance  tlu 
drove  trom  Spain  a  race  wbo  had  con 
verted  her  deserts  into  fruitful  plao 
tations,  and  adorned  her  cities  «riil 
the  choicest  specimens  of  arclntectore 
Art  and  industry,  with  the  persenitec 
Moslems,  were  almost  exiled  the  Prn 
insula:  the  elysian  fields  of  Gitvak 
again  became  desolate;  and  themod^ 
dering  ruins  of  the  Alhainbia  aittk 
last  perishing  mementos  of  Moorish 
dignity   and  grandeur. 

it  was  religious  intolerance  tiiat  pn 
sided  over  the  dreadful  orgies  of  NakI 
Bartholomews,  that  like  the  destrojittj 
angel  went  forth  to  massacre  withooi 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  without  rt 
gard  for  private  worth  or  f>ubl)c  sif 
fulness;  that  struck  to  the  eartii  ifu 
plorin^  iunoceoce ;  that  coward-l& 
rushed  upon  the  unsuspecting  coikI 
of  the  generous  and  the  brave,  tbal 
in  an  instant  changed  the  sweet  it 
pose  oi  the  weary  peasant  iiilo  t^ 
soundless  sleep  of  death,  llie  mw 
meritorious  of  Gallic  population,  aM 
the  flower  of  Gallic  knightfaoo^ 
perished  in  that  night  of  horrors,  sn 
Charles  entwined  around  his  saDgd 
nary  brows  a  wreath  ot  eternal  infaisT 

it  was  religious  intolerance  6ri 
invjted  that  interference  of  tlie  impern 
Catharine,  which  afterwards  led  \ 
the  dismemberment  and  partitioa  d 
Poland.  And  what  but  the  same  ie 
tolerance  at  this  very  day  bears  iipoi 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Ireland,  ^md  ba 
almost  broken  the  heart  of  her  gai 
lant  people.  1  he  penal  statutes  s;i 
Itroatized  in  the  reign  ot  Ami 
^thiough  a  pretence  of  religious  seal 
have  disfranchised  the  Calhoiica,  ex 
eluded  them  from  office,  despod^ 
them  of  their -property,  nmcelled  tti 
liuptial  bond,  rent  asunder  the  tie 
of  iilial  ad'ection,  exiled  a  persecoirj 
population  from  their  homes,  and  o 
bliged  them,  to  look  for  protectiooiii 
a  land  of  strangers. 

Hjippiiy  for  this  country,  we  harp 
/closeii  the  door  against  such  a  fiufr.i 
of  evils.  We  have  made  conscier^? 
amenable  to  no  other  tribunal  th«ji 
'^eaven,  and  left  her  esrors  to  \>'. 
judged  by  him,  who  alone  knc^s 
the  ^ec^et  springs  of  the  heart,  ud 
/can  best  determine  the  purity  »4 
^ncerity  of  its  devotion. 
Jo  be  ConSinucdp 
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'  Memoir  of  the  ret.  georoe  walk|r. 

Conlinuedfrom, p.  283,  No.  XXV It. 

IN  the  spring  of  1754,  lie  returo«d 
to  Km  f&ther's  bouse,  having  Bnally 
•left  college.  He  w^s  now  a  candi- 
date at'  Urge  for  the  ministerial  office ; 
but,  as  no  situation  inunediately  pre. 
sefited  itself,  he  commenced  bis  pro- 
iewoaal  career  by  occasiooal  assistance 
to  tbe  neighbouring  ministtrs.  It  is 
probable,  that  his  €rst  sermon  was 
preached  at  bis  native  place,  as  his 
mother,  who  was  a  strict  church -wo* 
man,  sacrificed  on  this  occastoo  her 
religi#us  scruples  to  her  desire  of 
wituessing  her  ton's  initiatory  ad- 
dress. If  she  decided  however  by 
this  first  exhibitions  she  would  not 
have  augured  very  favourably  of  bis 
future  success.  A  more  trying  situ, 
ation  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than 
where  a  young  man  for  the  .first 
time  addresses  an  audience  to  whom 
he  IS  personally  known,  and  where 
he  is  conscious  that  the  anxious  fears 
of  his  friends,  the  expectation*,  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  the  curiosity  of  all, 
are  strongly  excited.  'J'he  fear  of  dis- 
appointing  their  hopes  increases  his 
dtftidence,  and  induces  a  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  that  debilitates  his 
powers  and  enfeebles  his  delivery. 
Mr.  Walker  experienced  this  strongly 
in  the  present  instance,  as  it  oc- 
casioned such  a  depress  ion  of  his 
voice,  tbat  be  was  sometimes  scarce- 
ly audible. 

in  a  letter  to  a  quondam  fellow 
student  he  has  very  forcibly  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments. 

"I  doubt  not  you  have  heard  of 
my  having  offered  myself  to  the 
service  of  any  presbyterian  tribe, 
that. wanted  a  spiritual  consul ;  and 
as  it  becomes  me  to  be  diffident  of 
my  own  abilities,  1  should  be  mighty 
;lad  of  sharing  the  honour  and  bur- 
leo  with  a  colleague.  But  why  should 
I  talk  of  co.nsul  and  colleague  ? 
"NVhen  I  think  of  the  insurmountable 
<liiference  between  my  own  temper, 
ttanoers,     and    sentiments^    and   tlte 
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general  tharacter  of  the  eleetorsi  I 
nave  little  liopes  of  pleasing  them  in 
any  station,  ilnless  I  coUld  play  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  and  cut  my  ooat 
ortliodox,  or  heterodox,  Uik  sense 
or  nonsense,  as  my  interest  dictates. 
I  have  heard  accidentally  of  many 
objections  since  I  conimenccid  pro- 
bationer.'' 

His  exccisive  application,  whicfh 
he  still  continued,  and  his  sedentary 
life,  were  productive  of  their  usual 
consequences,  in  inducing  a  series  of 
coirplaints,  that  disqualified  hiiu  al- 
together for  pursuing  his  studies,  lu 
the  beginning  of  this  year  he  was 
seized  with  a  succession  of  ague  fits, 
attended  with  profuse  perspirations, 
excessive  faintness,  violent  headaches, 
and  a  loss  of  appetite,  that  amounted 
to  an  absolute  loathing  of  food.  He 
was  attacked  also  with  a  violent  in* 
flammation  in  his  eyes,  occasioned 
by  a  too  free  use  of  them  during 
candlelight;  and  his  sufferings  from 
this  cause  were  so  violent,  as  to 
occasion  no  little  apprehension,  that 
they  would  terminate  in  a  total  loss 
of  sight.  Seabathing  and  a  sus« 
pension  of  all  ment.il  exertion  were 
recommended  by  his  physician.  Ac* 
cordii.gly  in  the  beginning  of  autumn 
he  undertook  a  journev  to  the  coast. 
In  this  retirement  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  those  pleasing  sensations,  which 
the  mind  experiences  in  the  relaxation 
from  iu»  bcvcrer  labours,  when  se- 
cluded from  the  realities  of  life, 
the  noise  and  interruption  of  the 
world,  it  sinks  within  itself,  abandons 
itself  to  the  train  of  its  reveiiei,  and 
indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  fancy. 
In  the  following  letter  he  has  »» 
beautifully  de>cribed  the  pleasures 
flowing  from  this  state  of  the  mind, 
that  we  snail  ofifer  no  apology  for  in- 
serting it. 

*•  I  am  later  than  my  promise, 
nevertheless  excuse  me.  My  piinr- 
tuality  in  letter-writing  I  hope  will 
never  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  mv 
friend>hip ;  as  I  am  sore  to  my  ow«i 
heart  it  b  none  uf  tiie  real  roNpect 
Xx 
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and  love  I  bear  to  many,  wlio  have 
iound  ine  grossly  dfiicient  in  ibe 
article  of  conespondeuce.  Since  I 
left  Lfeds  1  kave  »|3ent  niost  of  nky 
fiine  at  the  sea-iiide»  much  to  my 
Mlisfiurliop,  and  1  hope  not  lets  so  to 
the  benefit  of  my  bea4th.  It  luy  a- 
biiilies  eorresjKmded  u  iib  my  iucliiuu 
tioAs,  1  should  never  be  contented 
ixW  I  had  procured  a  summer  retreat 
on  (he  coabt,  which  would  still  be 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  its  vtcinitv 
to  a  frequented  iiarbour,  which  allords 
a  variety  of  entertailiment  to  a  spe- 
culative mind,tiia(  porscsses  to  much 
interest  'm  humanity,  as  to  partaie 
in  some  measure  of  the  feelingt  of 
the  sea-faring  maiTj^  whose  very  hap- 
piness flows  witb  tlie  tide  or  turus 
uiih  the  wind.  1  have  wandered 
for  hours  amidst  rocks  and  sands  in 
a  pleasing  alMCiice  of  thought  and 
care,  when  a  pebble  or  a  sheH  has 
afforded  nie  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
mathematical  problem.  At  other  times 
1  would  draw  figurei'  and  diagi'aros 
ou  the  sartdr  which  the  next  wave 
eftacedy  wheiv  siddenly  a  view  of 
ik>me  natural  coAvenieitcy  of  situation 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  harbour, 
and  by  the  magic  aid  of  a  certato 
powerful  enchantress  (Kight   imagina- 

.  lion)  rocks^  were  removed,  piers  were 

.  raised,  cha^mels  were  tut,  and  a  port 
at  once  created,  whieh  the  same  om- 
nipotent lady  iilled  with  tho^egallaht 
wonders,  that  so  astonished  the  Indians. 

.  i  hese  romaHtic  chimxras  would  Uien 
be  annihilated  by  sonvr  distant  pros- 
pect at  sea,  w  hicK^  would  raise  a  new 
train  of  imaginations,  till    Che  object 

.  that  occ-asioncd  them  vanislicd  Irom 
my  sight.^  1*  then  walked  idly  saun* 
tcting  along  the  shore,,  gaznig  with 
a  placid  delight  on  the  Tasi  ocean^ 
and  the  endless  uniformity  of  it» 
motion,  wlien  some  high-swellin^^ 
>fcave,  whith  overtopped  tlie  rest,- 
aml  rolled  ou  in  state  and  majesty,  till 
on  a  sudden  it  broke  with  a'  loud 
nofee  upon  the  shore,  brought  to  my 
idea  the  picture  of  a  pFoud  overgrown 
mortal,  i  hut  swells  tor  a  while  abute 
his  kllows  with  all  the  insolence*  of 
pomp  and  imaginary  greatness,  only 
to  make  his  tall  the  more  conspicuous 
and  violent  Weary  at  length  with 
me  tedibus  uniformity  of  such  a  slglit, 
1    wuuU   stoop   ^    cockle-shtdU    or 


whatever  attracted  my  cark)sity,  aoi 
wouid^thus  idly  spend  another  boor 
till  the  whole  enchantment  of  the 
day.  would  be  broken  by  an  unman- 
nerly knight  r  whose  prowess  none 
ever  with^tood  (known  to  naankind 
by  the  name  of  hunger)  whose  coil- 
niand  mieble  to  resist^  1  left  my  ps* 
tadi^e,  like  Adam,  with  weary  stfft 
and  slow.  Not  however  like  biin, 
never  to  return,  for  such  was  my 
daily  occupation,  when  the  weath^ 
permitted  me,  wbicb  was  much  finer 
than  any  we  had  bad  durin§  the 
sfMnmer,  as  if  it  sympathijea  with 
the  genius  of  tlie  place,  and  com- 
pkisantly  withheld  everjr  rud^  uo- 
inatNierly  blast,  wluch  might  baniih 
the  graces  tW  wantoned  arouod. 
David  speaks  of  the  sun  rusbiog  like 
a  bridegroom  fron>  Mie  chadnben  oi 
the^  east,  but  the  month  thai  I  spfit 
here  must  certainly  have  t>cen  bis 
honey  moon,  he  wore  so  constsM 
a-  face  of  joy,  while  all  nfttare  re- 
turned the  smile;  winter,  which 
seemed  already  to  haire  devoural 
it*B  prey,  wa»eompelM  to  retreat  wilk 
precipitation  \  summer  and  all  tii 
gay  attendants,  were  recaUed,  vege- 
tables and  aninsals  rejoiced,  pieastue 
danced  around,  and  health. 

The  best  lov'd  ^  of  Heaven  to  boBift 

kind, 
Cameswectty  smiling  oneach  bteece  tf 

wind, 

'*Thi^  was  happiness  fbo  gftA, 
lor<to  continue.  Sinnmer  is  gose 
at  last,  winVer  has  fixed  its  holi 
and  all*  looks  dreary  and  wicomto- 
able.  Head-aches  and  agues  sttf 
Wfft  in  the  lace.  The  notse  of  i 
town,  aiKl  the  confinements  of  i 
study,  and  the  tedious  round^of  weei- 
ly  fabour^^  are  returned.  All  mt 
quondam  friends  are  dispersed,  and  1 
feel  half  a  stranger  eten  in  my  iiatrre 
town. 

in  the  course  of  this  year  be  ws 
chosen  the  mnnister  of  the  congiegatMtf 
at  Durham,  where  the  memory  o^ 
his  uncle's  former  services  would  sa 
doubt  operate  much  in  his  fovooir 
and  introduce  him  to  more  than  at 
orilinary  share  of  tbe  altentioa  ao^ 
triendship  of  hir  flock. 

As  he  was  now  regularly  estabfisl^ 
ed  in  the  stated  office  ofn  minister, 
it    was  thouglkt    necessary,   that    k 
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^iiould  unclergetlie  ceremony  of  ordi- 
iMtioii.  'I  liU  was  accoixlmgly  per- 
formed at  tlie  ineetkig  of  ministers 
convened  for  tl»e  purpose  in  October 
i7a7,  a  practice  now  very  niuch  dis* 
Uiieii  among  tiie  rational  disiiejiters, 
und  which  will  probably  in  a  little 
time  be  altogeti^ef  laid  aftidlt.  Ha?- 
log  satisfaclonly  answiered  the  questions 
^to^oiw^^  iic  received  ordination  as 
a  lniubte^  in  the  following  terms: — 
'*  These  are  to  ocrllfv,  that  the  Uev. 
George  Walker,  having  preached  a 
sennoOv  and  exhibited  a  Latin  thesis 
from  a  subject  assigned  him,  and 
publicly  delivered  a  confession  of  his 
laith,  was  this  4ay  solemidy  ordaui- 
■ed»  as   witness  our  hands,  t^c.*' 

It  is  probubSe,  ihat  noi»e  of  the  mi- 
nisters assembled  conle«n plated  this 
cereraony  in  any  «ther  Mgilt,  than  as 
a  solemn  approbation  <rf  the  indivi- 
dual as  fitted  by  his  character,  his 
talents,  and  his  faJtii,  for  the  exercise  x>f 
that  profession^  to  which  he  had  devoid 
himseli.  Tlte  noti(j«  oftheir  acting  in 
any  apostolic  character,  and  com- 
municating  to  him  hy  some  secret  and 
suuematural  intenlerence  certain  pe. 
•cullar  powers^  must  have  ht'en  dis- 
carded by  all  as  a  retunant  of  folly 
and  superstition;  nevertheless  (here 
wure  many  amocg  the  dissenting  laity, 
who  retained  so  much  of  the  old  pu- 
ritanical spirit,  that  they  would  luiv.e 
deemed  the  sacrament  but  imperfect- 
ly administered  b^*  any  but  a  regu- 
larly ordained  minister,  and  liave  re- 
garded the  act  of  baptism  by  any 
other  as  ntigatory  and  inefficat  luus. 

During  his  residence  at  Durham, 
his  habits  of  life  appear  to  have  c«*n- 
tinued  uniform,  ancl  his  health  to 
have  materially  suffered  ironi  his  in- 
ordinate application  to  his  studies. 
Under  the  signal  we  of  P.M.D.*  !« 
vras  at  this  time  a  frequent  contri- 
hutor  to  the  Ladies*  Diary,  and  solved 
theiein  many  very  abstruse  questictSt 
that  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Mathematicians  of  the  day.  U  wasst 
ttiis  time  ahio,  that  he  ^nished  his 
doctrines  of  the  sphere,  a  work  of 
«i)ich  he  had  laid  the  louodation  in 
very  ejirly  lile, having connnenccd  it  be- 
fere  he  was  eiglueen.  1  his  was  partly 
tmeitaken  as  an  amusement,  and  parl- 
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ly  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  in- 
accuracies, obscurities  anfl  metegaii" 
cies,  which  <li!igraced  every  system, 
that  had  as  yet  hi  en  published  upon  this 
department  of  the  mathematics.  The 
etenients  of  the  sphere^  with  the  branch- 
es <dependent  thereon,  had  hitherto 
been  bat  imperfectly  attempted  in  a 
geometric  style,  or  had  been  subject- 
ed to  the  sioveidy  hand  of  Algebra. 
Shortly  aftei:  his  removal  to  Yar- 
mouth hons  Durham  he  commenced 
his  v^ork  on  the  conic-sections.  The 
de'^ign  of  this' undertaking  suggested 
itself  to  him  on  reading  theuuiversal 
arjthinetic  of  2iir  Isaac  Newton. 
vTbe  same  intemperate  application  to 
these  and  his  other  pursuits  still  cha- 
racterized his  habits  of  life;  and  a 
variety  ofconsequcnt  complaints  com- 
pel  led  him  to  occasional  intennissioii 
of  his  studies.  It  is  probable,  that 
from  the  conninfncement  of  hit 
taste  for  mathematics  may  be  dated  that 
want  of  economy  in  the  distribution 
of  his  lime,  which  ]ed  him  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  persecution  of  his 
,  studies  so  many  of  tiiose  hours,  that, 
with  his  infirm  fttate  of  health,  would 
hdve  been  i;nore  wisely  given  to  sleep, 
and  the  restoration  of  exhausted  na- 
tinre.  F«.r  monihs  together  has  he  re- 
tired to  rest  with  the  rising  ot  the  sun, 
an<l,  till  uithin  a  few  years  of  hi.i 
death,  uhen  hu  strength  was  not  equal 
to  Mich  artluous  exertions,  i^  was  his  usu- 
al custom  to  prolojig  his  studies  tQ 
an  adyanced  hour  ^i  the  morning.  lie 
seems,  at  ail  times fo  have  cops'dere^ 
his  body  as  the  mere  sl^ve  to  hi^ 
wiind,  aod  to  pay  no  odier  attention 
to  it,  tlian  what  its  necessities  absolutely 
reqiijred.  E.\p«T.eace  however  suHi- 
£ienijy  denjon^tiates  the  iniudiciouH- 
ness  of  such  a  sjblein,  ar.fi  its  >pnr 
dency  to  deie.t  iiie  very  object,  that 
It  has  jn  vitw.  I  he  poveis  oi  the 
mind  r^quiie  to  be  renewed  by  oc- 
casional  interruptions  oi  ease  and  re« 
laxation  ;  and  alt  extraordinary  effort:! 
are  caLcukited  only  to  impair  its  vi- 
gour, and  to  indiice  a  premature  de- 
cay of  its  faculties,  'i  tiough  he  was 
happily  exempt  from  tlie  mistortune 
of  experiencing  the  latter  effect,  yet 
there  IS  no  doubt,  but  that  his  intem- 
perance of  application  was  attended 
with  serious  irjury  to  his  heallhand 
strength  ;   and    n^st  of  tliose  bodily 
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complaints  under  which  at  various 
periods  he  sulfered,  were  the  rvsult  of 
his  sedentary  iile.  Yet  we  must  ngt 
condemn  this  imprudence  with  too 
much  severtt),  l«'st  we  include  m  our 
•censure  many  of  the  wisfsl  and  the 
best  of  men,  w^)o  have  done  iionour 
to  human  nature.  'I  he  mere  man  of 
the  world,  occupied  in  the  common 
concern  of  business  or  amusement, 
may  prescribe  to  himself  such  a  stated 
regulation  of  his  time,'  as  is  best  a- 
dapted  to  the  nature  of  his  pursuits; 
nor  is  (here  any  thing  in  them,  that 
forbids  a  praciical  adherence  to  it; 
but  the  student,  who  is  buried  in  the 
profoimd  contemplations  of  his  closet, 
is  abstracted  from  the  world  and  all 
its  forms,  he  is  not  to  be  liroken  in  qp- 
on  by  the  ordinary  calU  of  life ;  ab- 
sorbed in  his  abstruse  speculations,  he 
is  wholly  inattentive  to  the  lapse  of 
time;  nor  does  he  cease  from  his  in- 
tellectual exerirons  ui^til  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  exhausted  by  intense 
application,  recjuirc  to  be  invigorated, 
by  an  iniermission  of  its  l^bouis. 
'1  hese  observations  apply  with  pecuh'ar 
force  to  the  uiathematical  student. 
When  the  truth  to  be  evolved  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  long  connected  series 
of  deduction,  where  in  regular  progres- 
sion it  is  to  be  elicited  step  by  step, 
any  sudden  diversion  of  the  mind 
breaks  at  once  tne  train  of  its  iciea<>, 
and  cjestroys  the  order  of  its  reason- 
ings. 

At  the  close  nf  the  year  177^, 
shortly  after  his  maniage  v\lich  toi»k 
place  in  this  year  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  tlie  society  of  the  old 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  to  succefd 
tlieir  late  minister,  the  Rev.  iV]r. 
)  Lowell.  Though  nothing  could  exceed 
the  cordiality  mat  Mil>si»ted  between 
himself  and  the  congregation  at  Yar- 
ipoutb,  yet  a  rfgard  to  his  si  uauoii 
as  a  married  man  induced  hiip'  to 
accede  to  this  proposal,  \hhich  wouhl 
the  Ijeiler  enable  nim  to^  provide  lor 
all  the  duties  tiiat  might  spring  from 
so  iiitere>iing  a  relation.  In  conse- 
quence ot  his  acceptance  of  this  h|tu- 
aAiqn,  a  houNC  was  provided  for  hiiiv, 
and  every  necessary  preparation  made 
tor  his  recpp;ion.  Previously  however 
to  h;s  finally  leaving  Yarmouth  for 
\U\»  purpose,    he  was    applied    to  by 


the  (rustees  of  the  Wanington  Aca- 
di  m} ,  to  undertake  the  omi  c  of  mi- 
tiieinalical  prote>sor  in  tlial  institution ; 
and  as  this  uasa  situation  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified  by  hit  ta- 
K'lits  and  acquirements,  a<>  well  a^ 
extremely  coincident  with  his  gcnewl 
habits  an^  inclinations,  be  telt  no 
oiher  hfsitatien  in  immediately  ac- 
cepting it,  tlian  what  arose  from  m 
recent  enga^>ement  with  Birm'mRham. 
In  this  dilemma  he  consulted  his 
friend  Dr.  Priestly,  through  whom 
he  had  received  the  invitation  to  Wa- 
rmglQwn.  The  Doctor  in  bis  reply 
ob^rved,  thiit  it  would  be  much  easier 
lor  the  people  of  Birmingham  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  another  inmitter^ 
than  the  Academy  with  another  tu- 
tor :  that  the  duty  which  he  had  to  per- 
form in  this  case  was  so  different  from 
that  of  a  minister,  that  it  could  not 
be  considered  as  quitting  one  congrc. 
gatioii  for  another;  and  that  tbo>e 
\«hom  he  had  consulted  upon  the  bu- 
siness made  light  of  his  engagement 
with  Birmingham.  Hisfriends  in  ge- 
neral  pre>sed  him  to  the  game  ciioice, 
apprehensive  that  his  health  and  strength 
might  prove  unequal  to  the  servms 
of  so  large  a  congregation. 

During  his  residence  at  Warriog. 
ton  lie  publi:ihed  his  treatise  upon 
the  sphere,  principally  lur  the  j^ur- 
pose  ufaccommodating  the  students*  ho 
attended  his  lectures.  This  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
masterly  tieatise  upoii  the  subject  ex- 
tant, and  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
the  language,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  dtiuouhlvations. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  nierrl  (o 
recommend  It  to  the  student,  the  con- 
struction of  the  solid  figures  wher- 
ever tliey  ^re  required  must  rei;dtr 
it  of  superior  utility.  'I  be  time  sod 
labour  employed  in  thfe  contrivance 
and  final  preparation  of  these  tigurrs 
greatly  exceedec^  that  of  the  compo 
siiion  of  the  whole  work  besides,  jo 
furnish  500  copies  to  the  public  re- 
quired the  cutting  out  of  more  than 
20,000  (igures,  wnrch  were  afteruards 
to  be  divided,  pierced,  fitted,  andtlie 
whole  inserted  in  the  planes  to  which 
they  are  adherent ;  an  immense  under- 
taking, and  a  species  of  mechanical 
employment  pevuharly  irksome  tp  a 
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All  ©r  ta^tc  and  g*niin.  1  his  pro- 
rctton,  lh«  result  of  so  much  patient 
dtistry  and  hboPious  invirstigilion, 
as  sold  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  thtr  sii^ull 
rm  qf  4o/.  and  even  this  was  aUer 
ard  voluntariH  remilicd  b^  Nfr«  W.*»' 
er,  a$  the  safe  had  pot  imJcinnirted 
im  for  the  expci»sc  of  publication, 
hat  a  wofkof>uchacknowtcd;eil  ine- 
i  should  have  met  with  so  litilc 
Hintcnance  troin  the  puWic.  strongly 
rgaes  the  decline  ot  mathematical 
>amiii^,  vfhich  is  perhaps  no  very 
ivouraole  symptom  of  the  literary 
astc  of  irt€  age. 

Mr.  Wiilker's  determmation  to  resign 
lis  ofHce  was  no  sooner  known,  than  he 
^as  chosen  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
congregation  assembling  on  the  High- 
pavement,  Nottingham.    His  removal 
hither,   in  conseqtience  of  his  accep- 
ance  of  tills  situation  was  in  the  au- 
unin  of  1774,    This  may  be  regarded 
19  an  important  a^ra  in  his  life,  as  from 
It  may  be    dated  his  usefulness  \is  a 
)nblic  character.     He  had  very  early 
jeeu  thrown  into  circumstances,  tliat 
idd   contributed  to    give  his  minU  a 
iecided  tarn  ior    public    ailairs.    hi 
the  celebrated    election  for  Durham 
in  1761,  he    had    been   induced,  b^ 
motives  ol  private  friendship,  to  en- 
ter warmly  into  the  contest ;  on  which 
occasion  his  services  had  attracted  par- 
ticular notice,  and  were  deemed  very 
iibtrumental    to    the    e^^^on  of  the 
succenfu I  candidate.  During  his  stay  al« 
V3  at  Yarmouth,  where  he  subsequently 
resided,  the  dissenters  possessed  a  very 
(OQsiderabie  political  iatluence,  whirU 
was  in  general  successfully  exerted  in 
Ihc  choice  of  a  representative  of  simlar 
views  and  principles  with  ihemseivts. 
Scarcely    therefore   could    he   refrain 
Irom  imbibing  a  portion  of  that  spirit 
with  which  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance in    general  were    actuated.    He 
imd  morever,  both  8S  the  efl'ect  ol  his 
education  and  ot  his  o>vn  reading  and 
fetiection,  formed  very  strong  and  de- 
cided notions  upon  the  nalgre  of  ci- 
vir  and  religious  liberty ;  pur  did  he 
deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  ministt* 
rial  cfiaracter,  to  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  ^c    principles    he    had    imbiOfd, 
whenever  he' conceived,  that  his  pub- 
lic duty  required  k   of  htm.       Pos- 
ting such  sentiments  and  a  dispo- 
9ition   paturall)    ardent,    he    vutcred 


with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  into  the  ' 
discussion  of  all  those  question*,  that 
in  their  consequence  anected  the  in. 
terests  of  the  public  ?  and,  whether  the 
subject  had  a  reference-  merely  to  the 
local  concerns  of  the  town  in  whirh 
he  resided,  or  embrace<l  the  more  ex- 
tended  interests  of  the  community  at 
large,  he  genefaliy  acted  a  leading 
aiiju  conspicuoo^  j>art.  In  thi<  how- 
everthere  was  no  forward  obstrusion  of 
himself,  n<>  arrogant  desire  of  dicta- - 
ting  to  a  party,  or  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  public ,  but  it  was  the 
situation  which  his  pharacter  and  his 
merit  naturally  assigf|ed  him,  and  was 
on  the  part  of  his  associates  a  vpiun- 
lary  deference  to  superior  talents  and 
acquirements. 

1  he  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
sitpation,  in  whichhe  was  now  placed, 
rendered  lii:i  exertions  as  a  public 
character  still  more  extensively  use- 
ful. The  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  was  vtsied  m  a  corporation, - 
that  acted  upon  tie  same  liberal  and 
enlarged  principles,  as  Mr.  Walker 
had  himself  acfopted  for  the  rule  of 
his  public  copducty  while  the  magis- 
tracy in  general  were  members  of' 
that  religious  community,  to  whicK 
he  was  minister.  These  circum- 
stances contributed  to  give  a  \i'eight 
to  his  opinions,  which  his  personal 
character  a|one  would  scarcely  have 
obtained  ;  but  being  united  to  stich 
Other  quaitties,  as  generally  give  a 
nian  an  ascendancy  in  society,  they 
procured  him  a  degree  of  influence, 
which  few  private  individuals  have 
eyer  possessed.  1  hese  opportiinitits 
of  public  good  the  active  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  did  not  permit  him 
to  pass  unimproved;  but  on  eyery 
occasion,  in  which  his  services  might 
be  beneficially  employed,  he  exerted 
himself  with  a  zeul  and  disinterested- 
ness, that  were  influenced  neither  by 
a  desire  of  popularity,  nor  an  ap- 
|>rehension  of  personal  danger.  His 
removal  to  Nottingham  but  barely 
prece<led  the  commencement  of  A- 
n^ericau  hostilities  ;  and  as  heapproved 
neither  of  the  grounds  on  wtiich  (he|r 
were  undertaken,  nor  the  subsequent 
policy  of  continuing  tlienS,  he  exerted 
himself  witii  considerable  activity  in 
opposition  to  so  imnons  a  measure, 
h-or  this  purpose  be  did   not    merely 
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c«atcnt  himself  with  bearing  his  trsti- 
iHOiiy  agaiuu  lU  injustice  and  im- 
policy as  a  siiigie  and  unconuecled 
individual ;  bui»  by  proniuiiui^  the 
}>Um  U  public  petittuns,  liV  gave  that 
l«Mui  and  body  lu  the  expreMioii  cf 
the  populinr  vuice,  in  which  alone  it 
could  operate  with  effect.  And  to 
the  honour  ut  NoUingliani  it  utay  be 
lecorded,  that,  in  its  endeavours  for 
the  preservation  of  peace^  not  only 
oil  this  occsksion  but  during  ihe  coi;* 
tiuuance  of  the  Ute  hostilities  wiih 
France,  she  exhibited  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  a  singular  example  of 
I^Utical  wisdom  and  of  public  spirit, 
which,  bad  it  more  generally  ob. 
tained,  migh(  iiave  been  the  means 
of  averting  the  calainitits,  tiiat  have 
marked  the  progress  of  tnose  ill*£ated 
wars.  l*beie  petitions,  or  ratlier  re* 
HMMMtrances,  that  at  various  times 
were  presented  to  the  different  de* 
IMItments  of  government,  were  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  are  dis- 
tmgui^ed  by  hi^  characteristic  energy 
of  sentiment  and  language.  . 

In  bis  ukioi^tt^nal  character  al:>o 
Mr.  Walker  was  led  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  three 
discoursesy  which,  at  the  request  of 
i>is  bearrrdy  were  published  \\\  the 
]^ears  1776,  177S,  and  1734.  Ihe 
Urst  and  second  of  these  were  de- 
llvei^  on  days  appointed  for  a  ge. 
ueral  ftttt;  and  the  third  on  the  day 
of  thank> giving  on  acxount  of  the 
reconciliation  with  Ameiica.  Ul  the 
propriety  of  a  compliance  witli  ti:ere 
ordinances  of  govirnment  he  entcr- 
t4iued  considerable  doubts;  ajid,  as 
he  has  observed  himselt,  he  wa^  in- 
iluced  to  it  more  by  the  importunity 
ot  his  best  and  soi)eie.t  friends,  than 
any  approval  of  his  own  conscience, 
in  alter  lite  he  formed  more  deter- 
mined opinbns  upon  the  subject, 
kior  couKi  any  persuasions  ha\ethen 
induced  him  to  have  borne  a  part  in 
such  a  solemn  mockery  of  religion, 
such  4n  unmeaning  and  hypopriiic<i| 
|>arade  of  humihutiou  and  cbntri- 
tioii,  as.^umed  at  the  mere  bidding 
of  authority,  dictated  by  no  tuclin^ 
of  a  iruiy  repentant  spirit,  whieti  a- 
U>ne  can  santtify  the  act,  or  render 
it  an  acceptable' iiomage  ;  and  where, 
(HI    the    p<*rt^  ot    thotr)i    wiu>    exact 


this  appearance  of  national  sorrcw. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  renuociaticn  o^ 
no  one  public  or  private  vice,  or 
scarcely  one  act,  that  manifests  a 
spirit  according  with  the  pemtroi 
language  of  their  proclamation.  But 
however  little  sincerity  might  genen>U5 
enter  into  this  religious  act«  or  what- 
ever doubts  he  might  entertain  res- 
pecting  a  compliance  with  it.  the 
honesty  of  his  own  motives  is  apparent, 
in  the  spirit  that  pervades  tb^  cte- 
couiites,  which  are  characterized  by 
such  a  zeal  for .  reformation,  publ^:^ 
and  private,  such  an  indignant  chi^ 
daiu  of  vice,  exhibited  with  so  mocfi 
vigour  of  sentiment  ami  eoei^  ot 
language,  as  entitle  them  to  rank 
not  only  among  the  best  of  his  o«u 
compositions^  but  with  any  of  the 
most  admired  specimens  of  tlie  hor- 
tatory eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

l*he  little  success  that  had  atiended 
the  progress  of  the  American  war. 
tlie  increasing  dis*re&setof  the  times, 
the  vast  accumulation  of  the  pubnc 
debts,  joined  to  the  (tear  of  those 
consequences  that  might  arise  to  the 
parent  state  from  the  total  separation 
of  her  colonies,  had  spread  a  universal 
gloom  throughout  the  nation,  and 
excited  the  most  alarming  apprehen- 
sions  for  the  future.  With  this  ge- 
neral sentiment  Mr*  Walker  deeply 
sympathized;  and  in  the  present  dis- 
courses he  has  in  feeling  terms  la- 
hiented  the  degradation  ot  his  country : 
tuit  when  he  indulges  his  despon- 
dency so  far  as  to  predict  her  ap- 
proacliing  decline* ;  and  to  declare, 
tiiat  he  even  then  regarded  her  only  in 
tiie  liglit  of  the  venerable  dead^  be 
may  be  thought  to  have  carried  bis 
apprehensions  farther,  than  the  oaturv 
of  the  circumstances  justified,  llie 
reasons  on  which  he  grounded  this 
opinion,  however,  were  not  those, 
that  are  the  most  obviotu  to  superficial 
observers.  They  were  nottbeconse* 
quences  of  defeat,  or  a  maleadminis* 
tration  of,  public  affairs;  for  to  these 
the  energies  of  a  virtuous  people j»4ll 
always  ri>e  superior:  but  they  were 
the  well  groimded  apprehensions  of 
one  accustomed  sedately  to  reflect 
upon  the  causes,  that  contribute  t» 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  ;  one  who 
possessed  an  enlarged  ^d  compnhcn^ 
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slvc  knowfedge  of  roankind,  drawn 
froB)  his  own  e.\perience,  and  that 
of  |>ast  dges,  which  taught  him,  that, 
as  no  state  derived  its  greatness 
from  fortuitous  circumstances  aione. 
so  none  ever  fell  from  the  rank  it 
held  but  by  the  decline  of  that  pub. 
Ik:  spirit  and  virtue,  to  which  it 
owed  its  elevation.  This  decline  Mr. 
Walker  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  m 
the  general  insensibility  to  national 
disgrace  and  humiliation;  in  the  bare* 
faced  profligacy  and  dissipation  of  the 
great;  in  the  open  and  avowed  con- 
tnnpifl^r  religion,  and  abandonment 
of  all  her,  precepts ;  in  the  prostitu- 
tion of  public  character,  which  a 
Briton  cannot  contemplate  without 
amazement,  and  which  more  than 
any  thing  indicates  the  decline  of 
public  virtue;  in  the  increasing  idle- 
ness and  depravity  of  the  lower  ranks, 
who  are  the  invigorating  soul  of  a 
community,  and  wlK>ak>aein  thehour 
of  danger  cnn  administer  that'  support 
to  a  sufferiug  country,  which  her 
exigencies  may  require.    These  symp. 


toms,  the  history  of  every  a^e  and 
nation  had  taught  him,  were  the 
sure  forerunners  of  national  decline; 
and  whether  he  were  justified  in  as. 
serting,  l|tat  his  own  country  man». 
fested  these  symptoms,  mutt  l>e  iie- 
termined  by  the  character  whicli  she 
then  exhibited,  aitd  lias  since  continued 
to  display.  Yet,  though  he  had  no 
expectation  of  ever  witnessing  the 
revival  of  that  ancient  spirit,  which 
had  marked  the  better  days  of  \m 
country,  tins  discouraging  paospect 
did  not  sink  him  into  tuat  supine  in- 
(titf'erence,  that  indolent  despair* 
which  the  extinction  of  hope  pro- 
duces on  the  mimU  of  tiiose  wIk> 
are  animated  to  exertion  only  by  the 
prospect  (jf  success,  and  wlio  act  not 
from  thai  steady  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, that  conscientious  dbciiarffe  of 
duty,  which  are  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  whicli,  aiming  only 
at  good  designs,  leaves*  the,  issue  of 
events  to  the  disposal  of  a  wiser 
being. 

To  be  Continued, 
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KAnD  PROGItEtS  IN  THB  LAVCASTRIAV 
MODE  OF  TOITION,  IN  ONB  INSTANCB, 
ATTRfBUTBD  TO  WITCHCRAFT. 

IN  Shroprihire  and  Slaffordshire,in  the 
space  of  only  eight  months,  a  boy 
scarcely  seventeen,  has  lately  organized 
schools,  and  instructed  school  masters, 
lor  above  one  tiiousand  children :  lite 
aifectk)oate  and  mild,  but  tirm  ooixduct 
of  this  amiable  lad,  rendered  each 
school  a  scene  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
iu  which  his  steady  applicatKMi  of  the 
»>stem  of  order,  proved  its  utility  and 
excellence.  When  he  took  leave  of 
one  school*  in  order  to  open  another  at 
a  different  place,  it  was.  a  mo«t  deliglit- 
ful  sight  to  behold  the  vvhole  school  of 
children,  lamenting  his  departure,  as 
they  would  the  loss  of  their  nearest 
friend.  He  introduced  the  system  so 
completely  bto  one  school,  that  the 
children  required  very  little  attentioa 


to  execute  the  plan^  and  thereby  teach 
themselves.  To  a  person  not  an  eye- 
witness, it  would  scarcely  seem  cre- 
dible, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  master, 
who  was  a  shoe  maker,  would  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  school  with  his  last  and 
leather,  and  altenlivoly  work  and  over- 
look tlie  tuition  of  liie  school:  he  had 
no  occasion  to  fxert  himselt  lo  prevent 
confusion,  for  tiie  order  of  the  system 
was  so  far  introduced  into  ilie  habiis  of 
the  children,  that  they  would  them- 
selves be  the  first  to  correct  the  small- 
est disorderly  movement.  The  succors 
of  this  b0)'s  labour  was  so  great  in  one 
instance,  as  to  induce  a  countryman  to 
go  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
was  the  pation'of  the  school,  to  com* 
plain  that  his  chiklren  learned  so  much, 
and  so  fast,  that  as  he  did  not  get  on  at 
such  a  rate  when  he  was  a  child  at  school, 
he  thought  witchcralt  alone  could  pro- 
duce such  an  eft'ect  upon  his  children. — 
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The  clergynian,  though  scarcely  abi  e 
'to  refiaiii  trom  laughter,  was  obliged  to 
put  on  a  ^rave  countenance,  and  assure 
his  parishioner,  tliat  neither  magic,  in- 
cantation, nor  w)tchralc,  had  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  business. 

PERTINACITY  IN  ERROR. 

The  church  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
does  not  stand  directly  east  and  west: 
'on  this  account  the  sun-dial>  which  is 
atlixed  to  it,  varies  from  tl\e  true  time 
'About  45  minutes.      Ihe  magistrates 
wished  to  have  this  reformttd,  and  with 
•  i;reat    secrecy    and    artifice  the    dial 
was  rectified  ;    the  people,  however, 
'«ooii  observed  the    innovation — ^^1  hey 
ai^>e,  and  tumultuously  imisted,  that 
by  ancient  unage  they  had  a  right  to 
have  the  city  dial  wrong;  wrong  it  has 
been,  and  wrong  it  shall  be;  and  tije 
'  people  succeeded. — [bee  Co.\e*s. travels 
111  Switzerland,  aiKl  i:.asor  on  naiionai 
gov  em  ment] — ^Tbc  senseless  opposition 
to  Minovation,  has,  iu  many  instauces  of 
more  moment,  been  as  ridiculously  ex- 
emplified.. •  In  a  history  of  human  er- 
rors,   the  dread  of  innovation  wouid 
ktaud  pre-eminently  conspiciuais. 

FEJ«EXX)N. 

It  was  a  common  practice  of-  the  ce- 
lebrated Ar:;hbishop  of  Cambray,  to 
.  walk  out  into  the  villages  round  the 
city,  seeking  opportunities  of  doihg 
good.  In  one  of  these  rambles,  hear- 
tug  the  sound  of  great  lametitanon,  he 
entered  the  cottage  whence  it  proceed* 
e<l,  inquired  after  the  cause  of  this 
sorrow,  and  offei  ed  his  assistance  to  re- 
move it. — ''Alas!  sir,'*  said  the  good 
woman,  •'  you  cannot  help  us ;  we 
grieve  for  our  ail;  ue  had  but  one  cow, 
and  she  is  lo^^t ;  poor  bruno,  we  have 
expected  her  coming  home  in  vain  these 
three  days:  the  wolves  havedevomed 
her,  and'  we  shall  perish  vrith  hunger." 
•*  Well  my  good  children,  your  loss  is 
not  irreparable;  I  will  give  you  another 
cow." — **Ah!  sir,  shall  we  ever  love 
her  Tike  our  own?  It  will  be  along 
time  before  we  lor|;et  bruno.     I'orgct 


her !  neither  we  nor  ,Qtir  ^ildren  a 

priive  MO  ungrateful :  sue  was  our  ui| 

pori :  we  bought  her  wnen  a  calf;  %k 

kaew  wlien  we  «poke  to  her,  and  voujj 

answer  us  in  her  fashion :  her  bairvass 

smooth;  and  then  Utile  Jem  would g^ 

upon  her  back,  and  she  would  let  mi 

ride  upon  her,  ajid  we  wogld  »augu 

but  now  we  can  only  cry.    No,  Uwj 

is  not  another  cow 'in   the  world  caj 

make  us  auieuds  lor  the  loss  of  bruno.' 

After  having  done  all  he  could  tocoa 

.  sole  the  poor  family,  the  worthy  Pre 

luie  was  ueparling,  when  the  young« 

giri  said  to  mm,  ••  (J,  sir,  if^K  woul< 

out  pray   to  God  to  send  u^  our cun 

a^aiu,  1  know  she  would  come  back.' 

'*  Well,   well,    don't  cry  any  more 

adieu  I"  said   the  Archbishop.      Idui 

saying,  he  took  his  way  liouieward.  iij 

had  staid  so  long,  that  the  sun  was  do^ 

sei.     Alter  walking  some  wa^,  hcpe* 

ccived  by  the  twilight  -d.  cow  alooe  lu  i 

held,      imagining   this  might  be  tiu 

cow  of  the  poor  cottagers,     he  inu 

towards  iier,  and  found  her  exactlji  an 

swering  iheir  description.     Late  as  i 

was,  and  though  he  had  now  come  % 

bove  a  mile  on  his  way  lionie,  he  dcitr^ 

mined   to  save  the    distressed  latDL 

,  Hiioiher  night  of  sorrow,  took  hold  <^ 

the  end  of  the  topt  that  still  bung  froni 

the  cow's  ueck,  and  thus  led  her  bad 

to  the  cot^ge. 

the.  joy  at  his  return  with  the  cod 
may  be  easdy  couceived.  'Ibe  good 
people,  persuaded  tiiat  be  was  soon 
angel,  wno  had  assumed  the  form  c^ 
thdr  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  kned 
at  histeet:  but  when  they  werea^sufJ 
red  that  it  was  the  Arciibishop  himscil; 
and  greatly  fatigued  as  he  was«,  iliat  Ut 
determined  to  return  immediatety  u 
Cambray,  not  to  alarm  his  family  aov 
longer  tor  his  salety  ;  ttiey  iinmeuiate*' 
ly  set  about  cutting  down  some  bracches 
ot  tret  s  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  Utter,  and 
being  joined  by  the  rest  ol  the  people  u 
the  utftinlet,  who  had  been  roused  bv 
their  rejoicings,  conveyed  the  gouli 
Archbisiiop  tu  the  cil>  in  rusth:  tri- 
umph. 
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TfantltUion  Attempted. 
O  NIG  BT,  tby  enemies  declare 
Tbee  dark^  to  me  supremely  fair. 
While  truth  desires  to  be  more  true, 
And  love  vows  double  love  to  you. 

How  do  I  dread  the  morning's  eyes^ 
IVbeii  beneath  night's  dear  disguise. 
Lore  throws  a^ide  all  other  screen. 
And  favours  felt  need  not  be  seen  ! 
*l'ben  fearful,  less,  then  less  severe, 
Sach  aoft  persuasion  wins  the  ear: 
But  !4»ou1d  Aurora's  blushes  break, 
A  kiodred  blush  illumes  her  cheek, 
hove,  mow  may  sigh,  H'aurt  vain  loipeak^ 

mrTnkcker. 

AgIOTEUR   adroit,   Ministre   Mns 

inoyen, 
De  rieo  ilfit  del*or,e»d'un  Empire  rien. 

Vtr.  Pitt. 
The  Aame  of  England*!  glory,  thro*  him  ivis*chsagM 

He  foood^S^oir  gold,  and  he  left  k  fnll-of  paper. 

*Fram  a  youjtg  wum  qf  Phihdetphia,  to  the 
^rtnctpaiqf  theJSocktp  caiied  Dunkers,f 
im  eansequence  qf  a  visit  he  had  paid  him, 
aiid  the  conversation  which  had  passed  be^ 
tvoeea  them  at  that  Atme. 
Thb    eternal     God    from    his   exalUd 

throne 
SufTeys  at  once  earth,  heaven,  and  worlds 

unknown. 
All  thtnigs  that  are  before  his  piercing  eye. 
Like  the  plain  tracings  of  a    picture  lie  : 
Unattered  thoughts,   deep  in   the   heart 

ooncedted. 
In  atrang    eipressions  stand  to  him  rc- 
veaHd» • 

•  On  kK^tfaig  over  aome  manuaci^ts  ghren  me 
hy  a  departecf  rdative,  among  other  (to  me)  va- 
Iqable  productions,  I  found  the  above  poetic  piece. 
1  am  not  sure  whether  k  ever  appeared  in  prtnt, 
bat  am  bicllned  to  think  the  contrary.  If  the 
pore  and  mild  spirit  of  christian  charity  whkh 
oreathes  In  everjr  One,  was  more  genmlly  io' 
cukated  and  attended  to— aU  the  petty  andacrl. 
monloQs  distinctions,  which  at  jpreNnt  extot  a- 
tnong  profesring  christians  wookf  be  done  away, 
each  might  then  use  that  farm  of  wonhip  most 
rwwonant  to  his  Ideas,  without  running  the 
iVk  on  tkat  acemmt  of  betng  branded  with 
the  odioai  epithets  of  Orange  man,  or  Unit- 
ed men«  terms  which  only,  tend  to  alienate 
the  aflectiom  of  those  wno  ought  to  live  in  ami- 
. .^  -_».    _...__      —   would  not  then  hear 
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Swkh  each  other      we   would  not  then  h 
a  corps  ^  Yeomanry  laying  down  thdr  ai 
and  refusing  to  obey  tnek   captain,  because 


VkdtvVfaials  of  k  (  tnough  otherwise  unexccptlon- 
^i6dkaracten)thoneht  kright  to  say  their 
Drivers  in  a  dUVcrent  form  from  the  rest. 

I  will  Irishmen  be  awalcened  to  their  true 


k>t«w<s  t— Kir  poUtidans  and  patriots  made  sensible, 
tint  in  unanimity  condrt  the  strength,  safety  and 
happiness  of  a  nation.— —If  through  tlieroedhun  of 
Tour  vahnble  publication,  even  one  proselyte  should 
beodned  to HberalUy  of  semfanent,  k  wlU  impart 
a  ptaadng  reflection  to  your  well  wisUng  reader, 

HUMANU8. 

t  A^cBgious  sect  of  people  whose  principles  and 

xnanoen  are  very  tilnguiar,  they  rcdde  at  Ephrata, 

a  Nttle  village  a&Mt  a  day's  journey  from  Pniiad^l- 

phia. 


Thousands  and  twice  ten  tboaiaods  every 

day 
To  him,  or  feign'd,  or  real  homage  pay, 
Likedoudbof  incense  rolling  to  the  skies 
In  various  forms  their  supplications  rise  ; 
Their  various  forms  to  hiui  no  access  gain 
Without  the  heart's  true  incense,  all  are 

vain  i 
The  suppliant's  secn^  motives  there  ap* 

pear 
The   genuine    source    of  every  oUbred 

prayer. 
Some  place  religion  on  a  throne  superb. 
And  deck  with  jewels   ber    resplendent 

garb; 
Painting  and  sculpture    all  their  powers 

display, 
And  lofty  tapers  shed  a  lambent  ray. 
High  ou  the    full -toned   organ's  swelling 

sound 
The  pleasing  onthem  floats  serenely  round, 
Uarmoiiic  strains  their  thrilling  powtis 

combine 
And  lift  the  siml  toextacy  divine. 
In  Bpbrata's  deep  gloom,  you  2 x your  seat^ 
And  seek  religion  in  the  dark  reueat. 
In  sable  weeds  you  dress  the  li«aven«bora 


And   place    her  pensive    iu    the  lonely 

shade I 
Recluse,  unsocial,  you,  yotir  hoars  en- 

ploy, 
And  feartul,  banish  every  harmless  joy» 
Each  may  admire  and  use  their  favourite 

form, 
If  Heaven's  own  Aametbeir  glowing  bo- 
soms Warm, 
If  love  divine  of  God  and  man  be  there. 
The  deep-felt  want  that  forms  the  ardent 

prefer, 
The  grateful  sense  of    blessings  freely 

given 
The  boon  unsought,  unmerited  of  Heaven; 
'Tis  true  dtvotion,  and  the  Lord  of  love 
Such  prayers  and  praises  kindly  will  ap* 

prove. 
Whether  from  go'den  altars  they  arise. 
And  rapt  in  sound,  and  incense  reach  the 

nkies. 
Or  from  your  Ephrata  so  merk,  so  low. 
In  soft  and  sileut  aspirations  flow. 
Ob!  letihe Christian  bless  that  glorioQs,day 
When  uaelesM  lurms  shall  all  be  done  a- 

way, 
Whe>  we  lu  spirit  and  in  trulh  alone    , 
Shall    bend  O,  Goil !    before  thy  awfnl 

throne. 
And  thou  ottr  purer  worship  ^liall  approve. 
By  sweei  returns  of  everlasting  love. 

ODKi 
By  the  iale  Miu  Ityset. 
What  constitutes  a  maa  ? 
NotbigU  i^t»>d  titles  nur  pubSissaions 
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Rich  fields  with  coru  o'er  rsin, 
Not  servile  adordion  paid  to  piiufe  : 

Not  hiars,  by  flatte*|y  gained, 
N<K  gilded   corotiets,  and  bIu2on'd  arttl's; 

Koi  stHiIs  by  iii(*ann(fss  staiiiM, 
tV  bui»e  tow  brow'd  baseness,  honour  dever 
warms. 

M*>— freedom,  ever  bo1«^, 
W  ith  povvf  r  of  happine:»s  al0n6  endued  ; 

b^ot  lifetesK,  dull,  and  cotd 
As  the  vile  Sycophant's  di:4gustful  brood. 

tiold  Freedom jtift  divine 

Sy  Heaven  btbtowed  on  tk'   itidependfeiit 
soul, 

Which  Tyrants  <fa»»t  confine 
Within  the  fettern  of  uujust  coutroul. 


This  ednKti^utes  a  man ! 
And  «^iriatm»>deeds,  by   Virtue'a  dieUtt* 
taofht. 

Which  fearless  dfcrrci  to  seen 
Wi^h  njcest  scrutiBy,each  latent .thoagM. 

Struck  by  her  «ucred  nod» 
The  fiend  servility,  «nhee<ied  shrink*. 

And  hard  c^nslrttim^s  keen  rod 
In  her  great  presence,  unregarded  sialks. 

Th\j^  by  wi>:e  ffeaven's  iiectke 
>Ti8  nohje  freedom,  joim'd   Wi^h  >iHto€'s 
charms. 

That  iorui,  what  man  sltdttld  Bf, 
firave*  uiau  1  who  shriu'ks  ttldtie  it  f6lt(*s 

alarms. 
#  Putttcal  Register'jbt  1  »03, p.  13*: ■ 
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On  National  Government  btf  George  En' 
sor  e9g.  Akthor  of**  ttie  Independent 
Alan,  and  Principles  of  Morality,** 
2  vdls,  8to.  p.p.  456  and  487.  Price 
one  Guinea.  LoTtdtm,  Pnnied  by  J, 
Johnson  l^'  Co.  for  (he  Benefit  t)f  the 
literary  fund: 
y^UR  countryman,  the  author  of 
V-/  tiiese  volumes,  is  known  in  the 
iterary  world  as  author  of  •*the 
P/iuciples  of  morality''  published  in 
>60i,  and  of  «  the  Indeneiident  Man/* 
pubhshed  in  1806.  They  with  the 
present  work,  and  some  volames  which 
are  yet  ta  lollop,  form  a  general  p4an 
for  man  in  his  individiial  and  social 
c^apacity,  and  having  in  his  former 
publication  discussed  the  frr>t  part  of 
iis  subject,  he  now  proceed*  to  pub- 
lish a  scheme  for  national  governmeiit. 
Ill  thi<>  country  he  is  known  not  merdy 
as  the  solitary  recluse  in  his  closet ,4'or  he 
has  jtrdicioii'sly  adJed  practice  to  theo- 
ry,  and  is  noted  in  the  neighbourhood 
ti  hit  resilience  at  Ardress  m  the 
county  of  .\rmagh,  aa  possessing  mtich 
actual  bet^volence,  and  fornoing  a 
Tirtuous  exception  to  many  of  his  own 
rarik  in  life,  aclilng  very  diflferehlly 
fiom  the  fox  hunting  ahd  pa;  ty  follow- 
ing squires  of  Ireland,  who,  like  their 
prototype  Nimrod,  follow  the  double 
occupation  of  being  mighty  huntrrst 
and  whose  **  prey  is  maii.^  in  1 806  he 
9Tved  the  office  of  higii  sheflfif  for 
XiMt  conuty  of  Armagh,  and  is  gene* 
rally  an  active  member  of  i  he  grand  jury 
of  tbatcouutVy  in  which  latter  capacity 


he  has  hot  be»en  urimiinffol  of  (Ife  htf^rest* 
df  this  country  as  niay  ipf^jir  by  the 
l^es6iuiiohspubli«ih/cl'by'th'iit>ddyoiithe 
subject  of  oppressfve  exactions  mlery- 
itif  tj  tB^  oil  scrmi! -parte  of  than  cototx , 
I  ne  present  work  Is  (be  result  <rf 
Jnuch  reflectiort,  and  ceftahify  of 
much  reading.  He  exemplities  the 
maxim  of  Bacon,  "tliai  n»«iffig 
makes  a  full  nwrn."  Indeed  his  quota- 
tions are  so  abundant,  and  he  draws 
his  tfuthorities  so  copiously  front  bool^ 
that  there  is  some  dariger  of  hit  re- 
ly nig  too  much  on  precedents  afri^dr 
fonned,  hmcw)  of  dramii^  from  tfce 
original  resdurCes  of  His  d«>n  mfitd, 
aud  tliat  what  has  been  written^  istui- 
fered  to  have  more  weight,  llfaft  Vrhfct 
oitgiit  to  be  citme.  We  are  apt  to  ra- 
lue  oi>r  knowledge,  hi  (^ruioftlbn  as 
it  has  COM  as,  and  those  :^rbo  teve 
passed  labbHous  darys,  aAd  tdil^Sirie 
nights  hf  gleaning  thfouMtbe  library, 
may  he  Ih  ddttger  bf  aleicbiifg  mdfe 
wei§ht  to  precedent*,  tl4p  is  amsisl- 
ent  with  thehr  hitrntSfc  talue. 

1  here  W  however  mxicH  oMttAtitj 
and  great  depth  of  rts^Wch-  In  USs 
performance.  We  can  warinly  reo^m. 
mend  it  to  dtir  riders,  add  te^eftn- 

'  'y  *o  regret  that  frot¥i  the  apathy  a«d 
ma^kisbnf  is  of  the  present  ttoS,  m^ 
fear  it  will  be  too  Uile  |^it)ar,  ami 
but  sehdom  read.  It  is  a  sTmptom 
of  bad  times,  wht^n  worlds  of  *gcimtne 
m»-r'a  arc-  neglected,  because  they  te. 
tain  matter  too  strong  for  the  dWs- 

•  Uve  organs  of  the  many,  who  if  tbey 
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^3d  at  all  e^n  bear  nothing  stronger 
isao  the  poHticA  of  the  day  cires^ 
p  by  vefl«4  writers,  to  suit  a  <lis- 
Lsed  palate,  or  the  whipt  cream  of 
orks  of  fmcy.  Tbey  dislike  to 
t-ve  their  dreams  of  security 
stnrbed  by  anpleasant  truths, 
fe«i  beooiiie  dupes  of  deception, and 
>  that  worst  species  of  in  selfde* 
?ptie6,  and  lest  truth  should  unwel- 
>iDel^'  ibtmde,  tbey  abstain  from 
I  wntiogs,  which  promise  serious 
laf^iiisitioas.  To  such  readers  >aU 
lough  so  inany  momentous  events  of 
i«  highest  inter'est  to  us  mark  the 
resent  crisis,  tales  of  other  times, 
Tc  cl^icious  reading,  and  Waller 
colt  stands  distinguished  as  the  fa- 
uurtte  high  priest  ol  this  sect  of  sen- 
meutalists,  ami  worshippers  of  apathy. 

From  the  prdiminary  discourse, 
e  gnre  the  lolloWiiicr  quotations,  to 
«ark  the  spirit  ol  the  writer,  and 
tiford  a  specimen  of  the  work. 

•*Tbe^  a/e  some  in  this  country 
rho  consider  the  English  constitution 
ot  only  as  the  most  perfect  form  ot 
^jvemnient  that  )m  «ver  existed,  hut 
'Tofe^is  that  it  is  as  honest  in  its  ad- 
iiictstration  as  any  government  can 
i«,  which  bss  mortaU  for  iis  minis- 
ers.  These  men,  so  for  from  ad- 
nittittg  a  hint  tor  expression  against 
14  principles,  areabsolote  and  decMr- 
rd  enemies  io  any  attcinpt  for  its 
amendment.  I  hare  myself  lieard  a 
fiemlyer  of  the  house  of  Lords,  who 
KHscbsed  vast  dominions  in  England, 
relandand  l!h;Otlafld  an  a  motion  for  ge- 
leral  reform,  with  impatience  and 
R^bnder  ask,  ^'VVhat  uu  the  people 
sai^?*'  In  the  same  tone  a  farmer 
zencral  in  Frano^  who  had  probably 
beggared  a  prot'moc,  and  whose  ra- 
liacity  had  haisiened  the  late  revo- 
lution, exclaimed,  '<Wliat  need  of 
refortnation?  io  soch  n»en  I  can  make 
no  repi)  ;  they  neither  read  nor  think, 
md  surely  .they  imtst  be  incapable  of 
both  leading  and  thtnkingi  whoaverr. 
ed,  that  Franee  Wanted  no  refbrnni. 
lion,  as  well  asHiey  who  prononboe, 
because  in  their  estimate  the  con. 
•titutioD  of  the  British  empke  u  in- 
capable  of  being  m^Horaied  either  in 
princtpie  or  practice,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  capricious  and  vision- 
ary, it  they  wish  ttat  their  laws,  re- 
gulations, and  government  were  im* 
proved." 


'*  Time,"  says  Bdcon,  "  U  the  great- 
est innovator,  and  if  time  of  touise  al- 
ter ihrags  to  the  wor>e,  and  wisdom 
and  counsel  may  not  alter  tlH*m  to  the 
beiler,  what  miint  be  the  enti  ?'* 

**  Thus  political  ad'airs  rapinly  ad- 
vance to  such  a  desjierate  extreiiip, 
Ihdt  the  (government  of  France  stood 
like  a  vast  pile  di>lracted  and  over- 
hanging its  foundatiuns,  so  momentous 
)el  calamitous  ihat  n«  wise  mau, 
However  Innevolent,  durst  approach'it 
wiin  assistance,  lest  he  should  be  bu^ 
ried  in  its  ruins.  It  feH,  whether ab>o. 
luteiy  by  iu  own  decay,  or  whether 
its  fi'U  were  hasiened  by  the  feeble 
attempts  iliat  were  em{>loye<l  to  sus- 
peiKi  iis  fate  ;  il  tell,  overwhelming 
kings,  nobles,  hierarchy,  fanatics,  and 
philosophers,  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  the  friends  of  liberty,  with  uni- 
versal  perdition,  a  dreadful  example 
of  I  lie  elTects  of  retormation.  de- 
layed till  reformation  became  iiie(- 
lectual." 

"  1  have  shown  that  many  nations 
•  possessing  similar  constitutions,  were 
once  not  less  but  more  free  than  Britain, 
I  need  not  intorm  the  reader,  that 
they  are  now  enslaved:  and  uhy 
have  ll)ey  fallen,  while  England  still 
confronts  her  danger?  I'liey  did  not 
reform  their  vices,  till  the)  were  in- 
extricably involved  with  the  texture 
of  the  state  ;  and  must  not  the  sa:ue 
coiisec|uences  overtake  the  Brit{<th 
peopk,  if  the  legisLlure  persist  in  re^ 
tarding  tiie  day  ol  retonnaliou  >  f<ir, 
beside  many  great  corruptions,  Uiat 
regarding  the  r«pt%seni<i(iuii  of  tlie  peo- 
ple in  parhament  id  so  mortal  in  ir^ 
ed'tcis,  mat,  if  not  corrected  prompt-. - 
h,  the  constitution  .must  not  oiiL)  411 
ed'ect,  but  without  pretence  or  sub- 
terfuge, sink  into  a  mere  monarcii}V' 

*<Ke^rm,or  )ou  perii»h  suicidCb  !  the 
victims  of  your  own  ciimes.  L*ig< 
land,  though  not  erect,  is  iM>t  prostrate ; 
and  while  Sv^ede^,  Denmark,  tiie 
stales  ^  Germany  and  Italy,  Spuiu 
and  France,  are  enlhralled,  she  hu>' 
preserved  herself  from  subjection,  by  the 
sucoessive  and  magnanimous  eiulea. 
vours  of  'her  people  to  uith^tand  ll>e 
tyranny  of  kin^s  and  ministers,  und 
by  tlieir  msuperable  tortitude  in  forciot; 
these  to  retract  their  eucroachnienta.  . 
WliAt  had  England  been  without  Mug. 
na  Cbarta  a  thou^nd  times  confiruieu  ? 
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What  vithout  the  petition  of  Rights  in 
Charles  the  First's  reign  ?  VVIiat  w  jthout 
the  bravery  of  Hamdeii,  who  though  a 
single  citiaen^  resisted  the  rapacious 
prerogatiTe  of  the  crown  ?  What  with- 
out the  bill  of  rights,  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, the  condemnation  of  genei*al 
warrants }  She  would  have  been  as 
Spain,  as  Sweden,  as  Norway: — nay 
perhaps  she  bad  been  a  provnice^  to 
France,  the  slave  of  an  enslaved 
people." 

lie  shows  that  the  people  are  ge- 
nerally more  averse  from  innovation 
than  prone  to  accelerate  it. 

'*  So  entirely  are  men  the  creatures 
of  habit,  that  they  are  often  #>nd  of 
their  misfortunesi    and  dctte  on  them 
in  proportion  to  their  antic|uity.  Length 
of  lime  in  their  apprehensions  alters  the 
nature  of  things.     What  has  been  long 
established   they     esteem    well    esta 
blished;  as  if  a  vice  of  long  continu- 
ance were  not    error    in  its  old  age. 
It  is  theVefore  false  that  men  arc  dis- 
posed to  innovation ;    oor  is  it  less   so, 
tiiat  a  desire  of  alteration  would  be 
moii  fatal  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
on  the    contrary  it   would    be  much 
more  fortunate  for  mankind,  if  they 
were  more  disposed  to  amend    their 
situation  by  experiments.  Great  things 
might  be  expected  from  this  aspiring 
temper,  if  indeed  such  a    temper  it. 
^tif  do  not    manifest  a  considerable 
proficiency   in  virtue." 
'  *'  To  impute  au  innovating  spirit  to 
mankind  in    law    or   govemtnent,   is 
contradicted  by  the  unive^^al  evidence 
of   history  :     and  I  have  quoted  in- 
stances of  men  and  nations,  who  have 
preferred  inveterate  bondage  to  inno- 
grated  liberty,  when  the  laiter  had  t>een 
honestly  proposed   to  them  for  their 
acceptance.    Consider  this    point   in 
every  view,  compare  the  everlasting 
duration  of  tyraimies,  and    the  occa- 
sional  insurrections  of  the  oppressed. 
How  many    nations  have  been  im|)er- 
ceptibly    the     victims    of  despotism. 
If  ever  the  people  rose,  it  was  merely 
to  punish  some  great  criminals:  which 
being  elfected,  they  relapsed  into  their 
former  apathy.     Even  of  those  who 
carried  their  notkxis  beyond  this  sum- 
mary vengeance    to   a  renovation  of 
the  state,  what  have    they  eflfectetl  ? 
Look  to  the  British  revolution  in  168S, 
a    counterpart  in   politics  for  the  re- 


formation in  religion.  Look  a  eel 
tury  alter  to  the  conduct  of  ti 
French:  their  revolution,  that  cfail 
wiiich  had  been  brought  fo«ib  wii 
such  unexampled  agonies,  thtj  di 
stroyed  almost  at  its  biTtb.  Notev<^ 
the  English  at  the  restoration  wi^ 
more  zeni  hailed  Charles,  tbe  ^esola^ 
offspring  of  a  despicable  sire>  tbaa  ti^ 
French  returned  to  monarchy.  A  kiH 
the V  would  have,  fbr  a  king  they  bai 
hail.  I'he  crown  was  otfered  to  Mareai 
and  his  virtue  rejected  it.  Thesequ^ 
is  toki  m  the  holy  apologue  t 
the  bramble,  which  acted  among  tli 
'  king  loving  shrubs."  ! 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  oi 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  di 
ferent  kinds  of  government  existbg,  i 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  ad 
of  a  mixed  sort,  and  points  oi 
the  defects  of  each.  In  this  reries 
ti)e  British  constitution  does  not  e 
cape  censure.  He  takes  a  view  < 
constitutions  ancient  and  modern' 
S|>arta,  Athens,  China,  Hindostao,  ab 
the  governments  of  £urop«,are  brougli 
in  to  undergo  a  comprehensive  ed 
aminationk  It  is  shown  by  what  mear^ 
the  latter  gradually  kKt  their  itberj 
ties,  through  the  annual  encroacfamenti 
of  power,  and  the  danger  to  wbid 
our  countries  are  exposed,   from   tH 

RiMgressive  operations  ot  these  caosn^ 
le  defends  the  people  against  XM 
charge  of  cruelty,  and  admits  tli^ 
accusation  of  their  inconstancy  in  iU 
following  <{uotauous,  which  are  exhibitd 
to  our  readers.  ' 

'Mt  is  said,  that  democracies  sii 
lawless  in  the  execution  of  their  powe^ 
How  is  this  ev^n  applicable  to  tM 
very  mob?  'Ihe  insurrection  in  \S$t 
lias  more  than  once  been  quoted  t^ 
show  the  extravagance  of  the  people] 
It  has  also  been  intimated,  that  itii 
opinions  professed  by  the  intuigeot^ 
showed  the  danger  of  instructing  ibd 
people  in  the  rudiments  oS  lenimingi 
tite  barons  of  those  days  petitioocd 
the  king  that  no  vilieyn    should    bej 

f)ermitt«l  to  send  his  son  to  school.' 
t  is  true  that  at  this  time  a  dain! 
of  light  cajit  a  faint  and  false  illumi*' 
nation  on  the  minds  of  mankind,' 
but  the  misfortune  of  this  and  of! 
many  preceding  and  subsequent  pe- 
rk>ds  was,  that  the  lower  orden  ad- 
vanced iu  knowledge,  while  the  higher ' 
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i«re  retrograde  or  stationary,  not 
bowing,  or  iiot  heieding  wliat  became 
lem,  and  what  was  tukable  toothers. 
The  improvemeots  uf  the  people 
ul  however  uu  influence  on  this 
MDOtOiiuii.  In  1377,  four  years  be* 
re  this  £unou8  imurreciion,  a  lav 
^  enacted,  on  which  Barrington  ob- 
rves,  "  nothing  could  be  more  op- 
f«&sive  ihan  ihii  law  in  every  part 
'  it ;  and  we  find  by  different  re- 
>r(ls  iu  Kyuier,  that  tliis  oppression 
IS  ia  reality  the  occasion  of  the  la- 
ous  insurrection  under  Wat  1  ylen 
id  Jacic  Straw."  Neither  was  this 
be  immediate  caase  of  the  insurrec* 
oa.  it  was  only  aiding  and  prepara- 
)ty  to  the  event.  A  grievous  tax 
|d  been  ioipose<1.  it  was  exacted 
ith  rigour,  and  insult  was  added 
•  violence.  Among  many  other  vio* 
tions  of  all  that  was  respectable  and 
lU,  a  tax  gatherer  attempted  to  ex- 
bit  an  indecent  proot,  tnat  a  female 
Kl  reached  the  age  taxable  by  the 
w.  One  hundred  thousand  people 
3se  in  anus  in  consequence  or  tnis 
lutality.  What  was  the  conduct  of 
lis  oppressed,  insulted,  and  irre- 
4it)Ie  muilttude,  who  could  have 
staotJy  swept  away  aU  their  ex- 
lordinary  and  subordmate  tyi-ants? 
iaving .  committed  a  small  though 
ijust  reprisal,  on  the  obvious  authors 
tbeir  dishonour  and  misery,  with 
nolute  power  in  their  hands,  they 
^manded  pardon,  abolition  of  slavery, 
eedom  of  commerce  in  market  towns 
itiiout  toll  or  imposts,  a  fixed  rent 
>r  land,  instead  of  the  pernicious 
id  variable  services  due  by  villen- 
;e.  Being  promised  these  requests, 
e  reasonableness  of  which,  tune  has 
>Qlirmed,  they  separated  in  peace. 
lit  mark  the  consequence,  mark 
id  compare  the  conduct  of  the 
H>ple,  of  the  populace,  with  that  of 
e  monarch  and  the  aristocracy  ;  all 
e  promises  made  by  these  to  the 
^ple  were  retracted,  and  the  act 
indemnity  revoked.  Nay,  the  filth 
Richard  the  secoiul  recites,  that 
any  of  the  rioters  had  been  exe- 
ited  without  due  process  or  trial; 
I  which  account  the  king  grants  a 
neral  pardon  to  be  pleaUeu  against 
y  prosecutions,  that  may  be  com- 
enced  j  "  which  seems  to  be  a  law," 
ys  Harrington  <*of  as  s^larming  a 
ture  to  ihc  liberty   •f   the  subject, 


z%  can  be  £ound  in  the  whole'  code 
of  statutes.  Such  are  your  kings, 
and  barons,  and  such  your  deluued 
oppressed  people.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  are  inconstai.t  I'hey  are  so;, 
and  most  inconstant  in  prosecuting 
their  rights,  while  monarchies  aiKl 
aristocracies  pursue  their  seliish  in* 
tere.>ts  with  pertinacious  wickedness. 
1  hey  are  most  inconstant ;  for  having 
resolved  after  great  and  frequent 
provocations  to  have  their  grievances 
redressed,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  them,  by  evasive  arts, 
by  sootiiin^  words,  or  even  by  some- 
thing less  imposing  than  either,  in- 
duced to  rehnquish  their  duty  and 
their  designs.  1  he  Plebeians  of  Rome 
harra>sed  on  ever)  side  by  the  Pa- 
tricians, abandoned  the  city ;  but  a 
tale  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members 
from  Menenius  assuages  their  rage» 
and  they  return  to  the  city,  'ihe 
people  are  so  inconstant,  that  their 
unsuspecting  carelessness  sometimes 
t>elray^  them  into  ludicrous  situations. 
1  shall  quote  an  mstance  to  this  ef. 
feet  from  the  conduct  of  a  people, 
very  jocular,  but  so  singularly 
oppressed,  that  thfir  pleasantry 
is  most  remarkable.  A  report 
was  circulated  in  publin  during  a 
Duke  of  Bedford's  admini^itratton, 
that  a  union  between  JE^nglai^l  and 
Irelaad,  a  measure  ever  deprecated 
by  the  people,  was  to  be  proposed 
to  parliament.  1  he  populace  assem- 
bled in  College  Grem,  threatened  and 
insulted  some  members  of  parliament, 
and  imposed  oaths  on  others ;  then 
broke  into  the  house  of  commons, 
placed  an  old  woman  in  the  speaker*^ 
ciiair,  and  began  to  debate  on  the 
propriety  of  mtroducing  pipes  and 
tobacco.  Such  is  the  inconstancy  of 
the  people." 

'i'he  following  remarks  on  the  dis- 
inclination  to  a  serious  investigation 
of  politics,  and  their  great  importance 
compared  with  other  pui^uits,  are  de- 
servuig  of  attention. 

«  i:;very  art  and  profession  has  its 
teachers,  and  its  institutions,  except 
political  philosophy  ;  and  how  many 
tliousand  books  are  written  on  toiiics 
comparatively  and  absolutely  trivolous 
for  one  written  on  this  predisposing 
science.  'ibis  modern  apathy  to- 
ward political  philosophy  is  ominous, 
is  iameotable.     How  mortiiied  must 
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bt  tbe  4fn.^\iioM  of  Europe  m  thif 
re$pec^  whe>J  tlie  Briti^)  ^re  fJeacl 
tQ  its  vyiice  !  Iruieed  I9  be  mote  le- 
mi«i  ih^M  ihe  BriUsU,  h  scarctlj  pp^- 
sible.  ('Of  pvliticil  (AliilosDphy,  aiicl 
autaojcs  aii4  readcrr^  apart,  the  it>^)9^ 
J^^ure  enacu  tiie  im>i>t  niuinentou^ 
ftta^tSites  wilii  ibe  utmoit  uucouceru. 
l'U>*i  4piUov  is  Uibcoui aging  to  aylhur^ ; 
they  Miu^t^oel  dissatibtitfcl  froin  the 
r«^^evliQ^,  that  thev  prgbably  write 
lor  few  r«d/dvr$.  V^^  ^u  individyo} 
n^ay  QCC4«*W%Hy  arise,  who  will  es- 
teem this  genital  inseniiibility  ^o  such 
paramouol  ^ot^idcratioa^  a  motive 
to  i^is  euttfcpri^f.  H^  will  cousi(ler, 
tits^  the  gceaifr  i|FiTiculty  there  h  to 
e>;cite  aa  iniere^t  tor  the  reforruation 
of  )^w«  and  Dtates,  the  greater  will 
b«  hii  glory,  if  h^  eifect  his  purpose; 
aoU  K^^  viiill  be  his  satiiifap^io^i, 
tt\<Mi|4  H  con|ribate  bqt  rempielj^  to 
the  >  vent." 

.  At  p^e  207  of  the  *l^t  vol.  he 
C9t«rs  iatQ-  a  d^f^cu^e  of  Ireland  a- 
gainst  t|ie  m^srepreM^ntatiou  v\  a  Joog 
»rny  of  vtriief^i  and  among  o^her;j, 
^aitbu9»  fpr  hi«  remarksun  ihepptatoe 
syi^em  of  population,  receives  8op)e 
jus^  corr^tion.  But  the  quotation,  we 
r9gi^«  i^  (00  long  ^  our  pages. 
T^e  author  tbrougbout  the  entire  wor|c, 
is  tbe  epliglueiied  and  lil^eral  advo- 
icatc  Qf  Catholic  eiT)ancipatio/i,  aod 
^  strenuous  oppQser  of  the  union 

OiVk  i\\^  qMaliticfitiqns  of  represen. 
4a|iv^,  he  makes  the  following  ju* 
djpiouft  observaiions  op  weaUii. 

'*  UMt  wli)*  «hQuld  riches  qualify  a 
Iqgislatpr?  Riches  are  proofs  of  opn- 
leuce  aiti)  nothii.g  qiore.  1  he  richest 
Plan  may  h^  t|)e  nu>st  ^upi<i>  «nd 
%\m  m<^i  corrupt  penon  in  the  cgm- 
mnnity.  ^X^k^*  ^re  inherited, granted 
by  caprice,  accident^fly  obtainedi  or 
jthey  may  be  tlie  fruits  of  ektoriion  and 
fraud.  Wh/en  money  auUiori^es  in* 
/dividuals  to  att^n  t^  bighci^tpulitical 
consequence,  it  is  a  giealer  disgrace 
to  l^e  popr  than  L9  be  wicked, 
I'hen  the  aspiring  a^Sp  ^\\h  Milwooii 
the  courte^u.  *'  My  sou)  disdained 
Jdepeodence  and  contempu  {jLichcs, 
1)0  matter  by  what  in eant^  obtained^ 
i  saw  secured  the  worst  of  jnen  frorxj 
\}qIl\\-  I  found  it  therefore  necessary 
to  b^  rM:b,  ^ncl  to  this  end  I  sui^. 
ino^ed  ail  my  arts.  You  .call  them 
u>jk«<l*  be  it  so/'    i^c.     'Jio    nwke 


^eallh  a  criterion  of  nxrit,  or  an  it 
dispensable  preparation  for  cfvil  ao 
pglirical  consequencje,  \%  perverse  sn 
unpopular." 

After  ^howinjg  th<;  defects  of  exiktio 

establishments,    oyr    author    proceed 

to  develop  his  own  plan  of  govrrr 

ment,   whicb  consists   of  an    electir 

administration,  a  senate  and  (louseo 

representatives,    all    chpsen    iu    sud 

a  manner  i^  to  depfcnd  qn  tbc  choit 

o(  tacse  people  ;  but  the  mod^  of  elcc 

tiun  guarded  b^  such    precautibiK  i 

tend  to  insure  from    the  dangers  c 

popular  ferment,  or  popular   coniw 

tion.    Opinions  will  diller  on  the  ui5 

ity  and   practicability  of    §omc    pu 

ot  the  plans,  if  they  were  to  b^  c^ne 

into  eject ;  but  they  arc  fe«r  object 

of  discussion  in  ^  free  countrj.    Jh 

author  express  himself   witb    nuc 

calnmess  and    moderation,  ai^d    su| 

gests  many  practical  hints,  wbidi  mj 

prove  of  the  highest    importance    i 

the  interesting  ^ience  of    legiaUtioi 

Like    Pl^to    in    his    RepublK:,    Si 

Thomas  Mor^    in    l^is    Utopia,   ao 

llarriiigton  in  his  Ocean^,     be    ^t( 

mauy  a  delightful  vision,  apd    dot 

not  fail  to  i(npr^s   his    readers  ak 

the  most  favonrabje  opinions    of  hi 

exalted  morality,  and  i*eal  bepcTc^ 

of  heart.    But  reform  is  out  of  iKbiofl 

and  we  see  at  presept    00    pfospec 

of  any  voice  in  its  favour  beii|g  o 

the  smallest   degree  ^ttende^  foT 

After  9  full  detail  of  his  septimei^ 
on  the  subject  of  goveminent,  th 
author  proceeds  to  give  hfs  opini« 
on  religion,  ^nd  retjgioiis  efuaulisl 
ments.  His  creed  is  simple,  but  \ 
it  is  not  a^  long  as  sofne  others,  iti 
not  defective  ui  tl|e  points  easentii 
to  a  strict  and  comprehensive  inoraltti 
He  fvarlessljf,  yd  not  obtntsivef 
avows  his  objections  to  p<^Qlar  b< 
lief.  To  e^tablishipents  In  the  nam 
of  religion,  to  the  unnatural  altianc 
between  church  and  state  ;  and  to  t^ 
systcu)  of  tithes,  lie  is  a  decided  a» 
unddutUcd  oppbnent.  1^  opinion 
n)ay  siiock  the  timid;  but  he  canb 
more  easily  answered  by  Ibc  CDnamol 
weapon  of  ajbusc  wij:b  which  suppoa 
ed  heretic^  are  ^Imo^t  univet^h 
and  a$  if  of  right  ppposn},  th^  bj 
sound  argument.  H^  unfolds  fiii  « 
pniions  on  the  subject  of  publk:  it 
$iruction*    Pi0erent  reader^  will  lor^ 
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liferent  judgments  on  this  point 
Ht  disapproves  of  a  melancholy  mm •* 
ner  of  spending  the  remaining  pact 
of  (he  periodical  day  of  rest»  and 
aft^r  the  season  of  public  mstnicttoD 
in '  the  morning.  He  recommends 
athletic  exercises  to  the  working, classes. 
]t  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
violent  exercises  are  not  always  best 
calculated  for  those  who  have  laboured 
liard  through  the  week :  to  thei;u  rest 
of  body  is  the  best  relaxation,  and 
might  be  made  highly  conducive  to 
the  im|>rovement  ot  mind,  by  a  suit- 
able course  of  readinff,  gradually  ris- 
ing so  as  to  be  adapted  to  their 
opening  and  unfolding  capacities; 
while  such,  whose  sedentary  employ* 
ment  might  render  more  exercise  of 
body  neoessar)',  would  find\  rational 
amusement  in  a  social  walk  imo  the 
country,  md  in  which  their  families 
mighl  partake  to  the  enlargement,  and 
wider  'pread  of  the  domestic  alfections. 
The  uninformed  classes  of  society  are 
peculiarly  liabke  to  mispend  their 
leisure,  and  there  is  much  cause  to 
fear  tkit  pubitc  assemblages  for  ex- 
ercise would  speedily  produce  drun- 
kenness, dissipation  and  those  evils, 
wtiich  are  exemplified  in  the  Sunday 
hurling  matches  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. It  would  be  of  essential  ad- 
vantage to  infuse  more  of  mind  into 
the  amusements  of  every  rank. 

pur  author  finishes  his  present 
labour  with  the  following  remarks. 

"  1  now  conclude  the  first  part  of 
my  plan  for  the  government  of  nations. 
Tiie  temper,  which  this  work  will 
excite  towards  me,  I  anticipate ;  nor 
do  1  expect,  that  I  shall  be  lavour- 
ably  heard.  1  make  this  observation, 
not  for  tlie  purpose  of  bewailing  my 
f^e,  or  of  moving  the  reader's  com- 
passion for  a  su£^ring  martyr,  I  say 
so  merely  to  evince,  that  i  am  not 
ignorant  of  th«  disposition  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  society.  I'bat  1 
shall  be  slandered  an  1  inisiaterpreted, 
why  should  1  doubt?  when  I  prefer 
a  Slate,  in  which  the  executive  power 
should  not  be  master,  but  miiuster; 
and  when  I  think  that  a  common- 
wealth may  be  framed  without  any 
miraculous  assistance,  more  condu(  tve 
to  good  government  than  any  mon- 
archy^  by  any  management  that  ever 
fisted,  or  that  can  exist,  is  capable 
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<^  effecting;  I  have  imagmed  things 
even  still  more  offensive:  1  have 
proved,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
divert  the  /eligiou;*  belief  of  mankind 
from  fables  to  tacts,  and  from  frightt 
to  philosophy.  •  Jn  iine  I  haye  taken 
arms  against  a  host  of  errors,  and  a- 
gainst  the  chief,  Superstition, — that 
enormous  monster  whose  head  reaches 
to  Heaven,  while  her  feet  rests  ou 
4he  abyss.'^ 

We  fear  he  iorpns  a  just  expec- 
tation of  the  verdiot  and  decision  of  the 
the  community  at  present  He  will 
either  be  passed  unnoticed  with  scorn 
and  ind^ierencej  or  be  harshly  con* 
.denuied  as  tlie  setter  forth  of  stiangc 
doctrine.  1-ike  those  who  in  every 
.  age,  have  advanced  l^efore  their  con- 
temporaries, and  have  facilitated  the 
way  to  improvement  in  succeeding 
generations,  he  must  be  contented 
with  the  approbation  of  Mi  own  mind, 
and  with  a  dignified  appeal  to  poster- 
ity, who  frei)ueiitly  in  the  march  of 
mi^d  tacitly  adopt  those  opinions 
decreed  as  enors  by  the  preceding 
generation,  a^nd  not  unfrequently  ap- 
propriate as  their  own  discoveries* 
the  hints  of  their  forerunners  hi  the 
work  of  |:efbrm.  They  who  are  wil- 
ling to  thiffk,  and  are  not  completely 
frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  pseju- 
dice  Will  find  much  food  in  thtse 
volumes.  They  wil)  find  pnzny  ma- 
terials plentifully  arranged  to  serve 
as  incentives  to  thinking,  ^f  they 
cannot  acquiesce  in  all  pointy  they  may 
be  stimulated  to  that  healthful  ex- 
ercise ot  mind,  which  promotes  the 
Vigour  of  the  mental  facji^lties  Rust 
is  generally  atiendaut  on  disuse,  and 
is  very  pievalr'iit  m  this  day,  when  so 
liiany  indolently  repoaie  oii  authority 
>iithout  examination.  K. 


Poemf,  avd  Son^s  on  difirmt  nd^ecUi 

by  Andrew  M*Kenzi€.  Belftist  print* 

edby  Aki  (glider  Mackay,  1310,   IU(| 

pp,  \2mo.  price 3s.  4<t 

\\r^    have  not  changed     our   o- 

VV     pinion,    that    poetry    being  a 

delicacy,    not    a    neces^ry     of    life, 

should    be    very    good,    or     writers 

should  be  content  to   write  in    plain 

prose.    Yet  this    rule  requires  a  iati- 

tude  of  construction,  find  before judg- 

in^  by  the  strict  ca.ipns  of  criucistn 

it  IS  prc^r  to  examine  how  hr  what 
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is  oiTerpd  to  the  public  pi^  o^t  tf- , 
lord  very  ailoA^  able  gratification  to  a 
numerous  cia^s  of  readers.  .'Ibcy 
ynho  cannot  reach  to  the  luxury  of 
pitte  apples,  or  probably  woulu  not 
relish  tiieqi,  it  they,  met  with  them 
for  the  hrst  time»  huvt?  a  good  rignt 
tO'  please  tbeintolves  with  such  articles 
of i their  native  country  as  aie  within 
liieir  reach,  and  to  such  a  good  ap- 
ple is  a  pleasing  enmment.  Ail 
classes  of  readers  »bou|d  be  gratified. 
On  looking  over  the  list  ofsulMcribers, 
it  «t  iirst  occurred  that  the  book 
WIS  needlessly  swelled  by  inserting 
the  long  and  respectalUe  list ;  but 
this  ^ery  list  soon  fumisbecl  soqoe 
t.ubjec(s  for  reflection,  and  a^orded 
aa  ample  plea  for  the  publication  of 
this  little  voluraew  Among  the  sub- 
scribers may  be  found  raaiijr  in  the 
middle  classes  of  lifei,  farmers  and 
Otiiers*  and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe 
that  a  taste  for  reading  was  spreading 
in  this  mnky  and  a  hope  was  <  herish- 
e4  that  ii)ie  our  neighbours  the  Scotch 
peasautry*  our  people  were  attending 
to  the  culdvation  of  a  hterary  taste 
suited  to  their  circM(ngtaBcet>.  Such 
^  mode  of  em  ploy  mg  leisure  would 
tend  lo  the  improvement  of  manners, 
~%ad  the  ^melipratiou  of  the  heart, 
liow  preferable  is  the  mp(Je  of  cm- 
p)Dyhi((  time  that  can  be  spared  from 
tnc  more  pressing  avocations  ol  life, 
both  by  waters  and  r«*aders,  in  tbif 
manner,  and  in  exertions  to  ini prove  . 
in  iiiteltectual  acciiiirements,  than  in 
the  noisy  brawls  of  the  file-house| 
or  in  an  exposure  to  ih^  risques 
which  attend  t|ie  nightly  dances  on 
the  homely  baro  door,  a  trec^ueiit 
source,  we  (ear,  of  corruptipn  of  man- 
nefs.  Actuated  by  these  considerations 
it  is  truly  pleasing  ip  us  to  see  thi^ 
volume  written  in  a  simple  and  in- 
structive manner,  and  90  respeptably 
encour'iigfd  l>y  a  numerous  list  of 
isubscnbtris  in  that  class,  whose  at- 
tentiaii  we  are  gla  1  to  sei?  turned  tq 
me  arqus^^ijipn  of  kaowle<ig^. 

Tlu*  autt)i'v>r  incuUates  good  moral^. 
'^here  is  Doiijing  harsii  in  bis  simule 
a  rains.  He  sumemnVsrisestoatponsider- 
i4J.e  degret.ofN€<2/w«7.  pfirticaiariy  |n 
'*  The  broken  heart,"  *'%k  at- ctioiis  on  a 
brook,'*  and  '*  «he  ode*  to  sleep,*'  ;is 
^cll  as  ;n  some  o'her  £|arts  6f  the 
Yolume.    *<  The  storm"  is   1  feeling 


.waiTiing  against  the!inhumao  coodtict 
still  too  common  in  some  places^  of 
plundering  wrecked  ships.  *' ^iRa 
an  .elegy;*'  pathetically  rdatesthe'deH^ 
of  a  young  woman  lost  m  tlte  sbow» 
on  l\cr  return  towards  home. 

We  are  Inis  satii»Aed  with!  "The 
Peasant's  return."  It  is  tvideiiiry  aa 
imitation  of  Gray's  elegy,  aiid  nak- 
.  tat^oiis  are  seldom  successful.  "Ibe' 
sonnet  to  a  primrose"  is  ,  well  ex- 
pressed, and  as  the  at>!f)br  aHudes 
to  the  primrose  as  emblematical  6f 
himself,  Wc  shall  select  it  a»  9  speci- 
men of  his  powers  of  song. 

"  Sw«ft]^«iMkit  floF W,  that,  beneatb  tfie  tfconC 
t^nfoU'st  tfhrbeaqtfetln  iSe  kmetf  tfdl, 

I  fnccftkyffUgfancetnttebnieaeQf  ii¥im|- 
to  wttib  wi>«re  MiIHudc  aad  iUqmx  ftwoL 

Tho*  garden  floWn  t  fScher  dnt 


tiicy  Aftiltiiuiid  the  •linterlS 
While  O^u   a||N»f^   beneath 

•MUI  i$rtK*lhweriitg*wts,«n«  pkidnc  tit^ 
Ho^l»etbeflM«Scptttt^^ltthiiie| 
Wh««i  nature  tsuent  the  almiite  ■ 


Tw  ihed  ^y  vwcct  periuiae  SBd^iae  «DkM»«»* 

lo  sum'  lip,  the  fastidious  critt 
will  not  in  ttiese  poems  find  niiicli 
to  carp  at,  whfle  the  good  nltured 
reader  will  in  many  places  £nd  mttcH 
caU:»e  to  be  pleased. 

VVe  take  our  leave    oT  (fie    wHfw 
wjio  is  altogether  personalty  uokncwn 
to  us.  With  feelings   of   r^pto    alld 
esteeuij  and  shall  condlud^  with  sbnie 
remarks,   which  appear  apptirabl«  to 
writiers  of  this  cla^d,  without  kQO#ing 
how  far  they  may  appfy  in  bis  ckse. 
At  any  rate  the)   inay  l>e  asefol    m 
general  hints.    The  pursuit  of  poctrj 
ought  only  10  occupy   a  soborditale 
ftation ;  and  the    senotls    bWmeis    ci 
life,  and  the  scrupulous  ahd  cotoHcien- 
tiou^  regard   to    our    relative   duties 
being  .first  in  rmporiai>ce,  Should  als<k 
haye  (he  tirst  blace  in   the  alloCiiiCitt 
of  ourVune.     Poets  should  becat^l 
to  avoid  ilmt  pedai^tVy    ^tch   iX(iit^/«i 
from  supfsrficial  knowl^'ge,  abdmU^ 
taking  the  little  height  they  baVe  il. 
ready  gained  iof  the  summit  of  kho»* 
ledge.    Cohyiviality  is  df^a  £ctri  to 
poets,  \iy  which  they  are  1^  iiUa#ah» 
sometimes  into    the    groisn^te  oC  cAfr- 
baiich  aV^opg  (heir  con^paAidosy  and 
the  danger  is  hy  bo  ttitixiii  ms^«ti, 
if  those    with    Mboit)    (hey  ^   iftto 
association  should   be  of  a  tisk  in 
lite  Considered  4a  i(up<fridr   to  Ae^ 
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,.p«rn.  Poor.KiqbeitBupis.  tKat  ch\ld 
of  genius,  but  of  .error,  stands.' as  ^n 

.,  avrtijl  1^cbn  to  W3fn  poeu  'against 
clanger.  Probably  there  is  Tittle  danger 
iih.fhis  country,  and    »o    these   times 

,  oC  .bejn^  hurt  by  pjitronage,  but  Ui€ 
CfaMonlai^  Hunt  proved    ruinous    to 

.  tke  Of orals^  apd  bappioess^of  the  Scotch 

_l^;i^    Poets  fbouid  especially    learn 


prudence,  for  without  it,  genius  only 
bewildeps  and  lefads  a^ray.'  Th*y 
also  should  not  be  too  easily  satis* 
iied  with  their  own  productions,  abd 
when  mUch  time  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  dcYotcd  to  liierary  studies, 
let  tliem  r4t))er  aim  to  do  a  little 
well,  than  seek  to  Uicrease  in  bulk 
at  the  expense  of  correct n^s.        K. 


EUSCOVERIES  AND -IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  4MANU- 
FACTURES,  &c. 


Faieni  qf  WiMm  Everard  Barm  von 

Doomick'^or  certain  mpr&vemctit$ 

in  the  manv^acture  qf  Sdaptto «wi«/» 

'with  Sea  tkUer,  and  hard  xvater-  ' 

"^ •  DaiedFeb.  J809. 

AFTER  a  preamble,  enumerating 
the  vari9us  substances  which  have 
iijth^rto  been  used  for  making 
toap  (for  the  (greater  security  o»  the 
jt«^teik)  any  of  which  the  patentee  de- 
clare may  be  usecl  in  his  method ;  by 
lidit^gtbem  to  the  gall  of  airfmals, 
and  lime  in  variouf  rtatei  of  combi- 
nation ;  the  following  particular  direc- 
fSoM  ate  given  for  making  this  soap. 
To  m^ke  soap  for  tlic  purpose  of 
'Wtehfng  with  sea  water,  and  hard  wa- 
ter, tak^  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  of  tallow,  or  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  fat,  oil,  or  other  substance 
of  which  soap  li  made,  and  proceed 
by  any  of  the  usual  processes,  to  con- 
vert it  mto  soap,  or  nearly  so.  Then 
add  about  eighty  pounds  of  fine  car- 
bonate of  lime;  or  other  calcareous 
substance  in  combination  with  about 
ten  gallons  of  weak  soap^  leys,  or  <Hih  ' 
water;  biit  the' solution  of  soap  leys 
and  the  carbonate  of  time  are  pfe- 
ferred.  These  are  tq  be  introduced  in- 
to  the  soap,  both  being  in  a  warm 
.state;,  agiia^m^  the  mass  for  several 
hour«,and  raising  and  keeping  the  same 
to  the  boUu^jg;  ppMit,  which  is  generally 
sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  man 
into  soap»  or  that  state  which  is  tech- 
nically  called  finished.  Tlien  the  fire 
is  to  be  withdrawn,,  and 'after  suffer- 
ing the  mass  to  cool, tofbe  temper-, 
aiure  of  abqut  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dc^ttt  of  FaWeuheii'i  sjcale,  abonc 


seven  pwts  of  the  gall  of  animals  are 

.  to  be  added,  which  if  in  a  coagulafed 

.  state   is  to  be   diluted  uith  a  snviU 

quantity  ot  water  or  weak  soap  lays 

continuing  the  agitation  till  a  iUMUplete 

:  mixture  takes  place,    when  it  i>  put 

into  frames  in  the    usual  wav*   and 

when  it  is   sufficiently    cooled,,  it  is 

cut  up  as    is  usually  done    by  soap 

makers.    By  this  means  the  ^nip  pro< 

duced  will   answer    the    purpose  ,  of 

wasl)ing  in  sea  water,  and  in  hard  water, 

and  is  more  economical,  and  scquts* 

-  and  washes  better  than  soap  made  by 

any  former  process. 

loniake^oap  for  washing  in  soft 
wa'er,  and  all  other  purposes  lor  wbicli 
common  aoaps  are  iwed,.  the  patentee 
proceeds  in  the  manner  ile»cribed, 
except  that  to  every  htuidred  aiid 
twelve  pounds  of  uilow,  or  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  any  odier  substance 
'  (used  for  the  itfime  purpose)  about 
twenty  eight  pounds  of  fine  carbonate  - 
of  lime,  or  other  fit  calcareous  sub. 
stance  is  adited  aloug  with  about  nine 
gallons  of  weak  soap  leys,  or  water, 
and  about  two  pints  of  animal  gall. 
To  improve  soft  soap,  and  make  it 
wash  In  hard  water,  and  sea  «ater,  the 
patentee  takes  soft  soaps,  formed'  of 
any  substance  usual :  or  proceeds'  in 
the  usual  way  to  make  soft  soap  ; ;  ti> 
every  htfiidred  weiglit  of  whiph  lie 
adds  4bout  fifty  six  pounds  of  Que 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  lit  calta- 
reous  substance,  in  a  state  of  i>olut:on* 
with  about  twelve  gallo.is  of  pearl 
'  ash  or  pot  ash  leys,  or  of  any  othec 
soap  leys  of  which  soft  soap  is  made, 
Ufa  middting  stret^ii^;.  Uienap  aad 
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MlutioD  are  to  be  united,  both  ia  a 
Mfarm  state,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
to  be  v^etl  agitated,  and  brought  to 
tbe  temperature  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  Fabrenheii'a»  scale  ;  than 
about  seven  pmts  of  animal  gall  are 
to  be  added,  and  when  they  are  iniima- 
tel  V  mixed,  tiie  soap  is  completed,  and 
will  answer  ail  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

To  improve  soft  soap,  for  general 
purposes  in  soft  water,  proceed  as 
described  in  the  last  process>  ooW 
ooserve  to  add  about  nineteen  pounds 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  £t 
calcareous  substance,  in  solution  with 
about  ten  gallons  of  pearl  ash  or  potasii 
leys ;  or  of  oth^  soap  le;^,  of  which 
soft  soap  is  made,  ofamiddim^stiength, 
and  about  two  pints  of  animal  gait 
in  lieu  of  the  proportions  above  des* 
cribcd.  Soap  made  In  this  way  will 
wash  and  sc^r  woollens,  flannels,  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  a  variety  of  other  ar« 
tides,  in  a  superior  naanner  to  soaps 
made  in  any  manotr  before  pubUcly 
known. 

The  proportions  mentioned,  are 
those  which  the  patentee  has  found 
hy  long  experience  to  be  best  calcu* 
lated  to  eftVct  the  object  desired; 
liut  be  has  prefixed  the  word  about  to 
each  quantity  specified,  because  though 
the  proportions  stated  are  sufficient 
fbr  the  purpose,  yet  a  small  variation 
liiav  bema<le  in  the  quantities  of  tiie 
ditferent  component  parts  of  the  pa- 
lent  soap,  without  prodocingift  it  any 
material  alteration.^ 

Patent  of  Mr,  Michael  Shannon  of  Ber^ 
.  uickstreet,    LondtfH,  for  improve^ 

meiU  in  the  art  qf  Brewing, 

Utited  March,  1810. 

Mr.  Shannon^s  improven>ent  m 
Brewing  consists  in  making  tbe  liquor 
circulate  through  the  Infuiibn  vessel 
(or  mashing  tub)  .and  the  boiler,  by 
the  action  of  a  forcing  pun^p. 

The  apparatus,  by  which  this  is  ef- 
lected,  If  principally  an  infusing  ves- 
sel, closed  at  top,  having  two  sets  of 
wipes  communicating  with  the  top  and 
bottom  of  tbe  boiler  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  a  forcing  puiwp.  joined  to 
them,  can  be  made  to  impel  the  li- 
quor through  the  malt  in  the  infusing 
^tmi  and  through  the  boiler^  either 


from  the  bottom  upwards,  or  fmnM 
the  top  downwards  accordmg  as  co^ls 
placed  in  these  pipes  are  lumed  •« 
ciidTercnt  directions. 

1  he  infusing  vessel  is  aho  provided 
with  two  false  bottoms,  or  perforated 
partitions,  withinside,  one  near  its  top» 
and  another  near  its  bottom,  to  allow 
the  liquor  or  wort  to  pass  moretiee- 
ly  through  it  during  the  tiaw  of  oper- 
ating, it  has  aUo  a  small  door  near 
each  extremity  fur  putting  in  and 
takioff  out  the  nnalt,  which  doors  ase 
closed  tight  by  screws ;  and  for  greater 
security  the  top  and  bottom  of  ibw 
vessel  are  also  fastened  to  the  sides 
hy  screws;  there  is  besides  ao  oyeo 
pipe  rising  upwards  from  the  top  to 
let  off  the  air.  and  a  cock  at  its  bot- 
tom to  let  off  the  liquor  when  the  in- 
fusion is  completed  ;  tii'is  infusing  venel 
is,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  about 
half  the  diameter  of  the  boiler,  tod 
twee  its heiglith  in  le.igth,  and  * b 
placed  iu  a  sloping  position,  so  t^ 
the  fower  edge  of  its  top  roaj  reach 
just  above  the  top  of  the  boilet; 
near  the  forcing  pumpman  air  vessel 
is  fastened,  similar  to  that  in  fiie  en- 
gines and  for  the  saoie  purpose  ol 
keeping  up  a  constant  uniform  mo- 
tion in  the  impelled  fluid. 

I'be  boiler  is  closed  at  top,  has  » 
cock  to  let  off  the  liquor,  when  ie- 
quired,  and  in  other  respecto  isfit^ 
up  iu  the  usual  manner. 

Tlie  patentee  concludes  his  specific 
cation  with  sUting,  tliat  by  these  iin- 
provemenis,  the  wort  may  be  made  as 
strong  as  the  proportions  of  materials 
will  aUov^;  that  the  inconvenient  and 
and  imperfect  operation  of  mashing  is 
avoided ;  and  that  the  sprout,  or  ^« 
bausted  grain  may  be  afterwards  drawn 
out  with  great  facility  and  saving  of  la- 
bour ;  he  albo  states  that  a  similar 
apparatus  may  be  applied  for  pass^ig 
the  wort  through  hops  instead  of  boil- 
ing ;  in  case  the  same  should  be  pi>e- 
for  red  either  for  economy,  or  forgiv* 
ing  strength  or  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
liquor. 

Oh9ertatioH....Ttit  porpose  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  apparatus,  might  be  proba- 
bly, effected -equally  well  b j  one  of 
simpler  construct ioiu  The  patentee 
seems  to  prefer  making  the  liqoor 
pass  from  befow  npwards  through  tbe 
malt  in  tbe  infuikii  ? etsei,  and  as  thera 
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nearly  of  the  tame  length  as  the  brass 
tube,  without  sticking.  The  lube  and 
rod  are  CsBteneU  to  each  other  at  one 
end,  80  that  if  any  .  expansion  or 
contraction  take  place  In  the  brass 
tube  through  change  of  temperature, 
tnat  change  will  be  indicated  at  the 
ottier  end  by  comparii^g  the  length 
of  the  tube  wtt))  that  of  the  rod,  which 
has  a  scale  fixed  to  it  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  as  the  divisions  ate  too 
minute  to  be  well  discerned  on  a 
simple  scale,,  the  patentee  prefers  one 
made  to  multiply  the  space  of  the 
changes,  by  a  lever,  a  combination 
of  levers,  or  by  a  rack  and  pinion* 
according  to  the  methods  usual  for 
pyrometers ;  the  particular  method 
wiiich  he  uses,  is  to  affix  a  rack  to- 
the  end  of  the  brass  tube»  and  cause  the 
rack  to  turn  a  small  pinion,  at|d  to  place 
on  the  axis  of  the  pinion,  a  hand  or 
index,  which  points  the  depee  of  ex- 
pansion or  heat,  upon  a  circular  plate 
properly  divided.  Ihe  pinion  and 
the  plate  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
pillion  and  the  plate  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  pinion  turns,  are  affixed 
to  the  wooden  rod. 

For  applying  this  thermometer  to 
use,  a  channel  or  hole  is  made  in  the 
brick  work  of  the  oven,  about  six 
inches  below  and  parallel  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oven,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  tlie  farther  end,  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  this  channel,  !»ould  nearly 
bisect  the  oven  and  door.  I'he  ther- 
mometer is  introduced  into  this  chan- 
nel, leaving  tiie  index  end  exposed 
to  view  below  the  door  of  the  pveii. 
1  he  channel  or  hole  may  be  also 
made  in  any  other  convenient  purt 
of  the  oven,  but  the  patentee  seems 
to  prefer  that  above  mentioned. 


Oct  not  appear  to  be  any  great  use 
I  naking  it  pass  both  ways,  confin- 
ig  its' course  to  the  first  mentioned 
rection,  would  alone  render  half  the 
jmber  of  pipes  and  cocks  unneces- 
ly.  I'he  method  of  placing  the 
>ore  for  putting  in  the  malt  seems 
»t  well  contrived :  if  an  erect  posi. 
}o  would  do  equally  well  for  the 
fming  vessel,  a  single  door  at  the 
p  would  be  kept  tight  easier,  and 
\  much  more  convenient ;  and  as  to 
e  inclined  position  in  which  this 
!3sel  IS  represented  in  the  drawhig, 
tiich  accompanies  the  specification, 
\  utility  cannot  be  imagined,  as 
e  patentee  has  neglected  to  point 
out,  or  give  any  hint  which  might 
table  us  to  conjecture  what  it  might 
e. 

To  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
le  advantage  of  this  new  process 
r  brewing,  would  be  premature,  he- 
re its  actual  success  has  been  ex- 
fenced,  but  at  least  it  may  be 
lowed  to  commend  the  ingenuity  of 
s  contrivance,  and  to  declare  that 
seems  very  likely  to  have  all  tlie 
1  vantages  pointed  oat  by  the  pa- 
atee,  and  therefore  highly  to  merit 
fair  trial :  to  apply  the  same  pro* 
!88  to  hops,  requires  some  caution, 
I  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  men  of 
cperience,  that  a  simple  infusion 
'  the  hops  in  hot  water,  witliout 
oil'mg  them,  would  give  the  liquor 
le  best  flavour :  and  if  we  may  rea- 
10  from  what  occurs  in  the  manage- 
lent  of  tea,  of  which  the  simple 
fusioQ  it  so  pleasing,  while  the 
3iled  liquor  from  it  is  nauseous,  it 
highly  probable  that  this  op'mion  is 
ell  founded. 

aUntofMr.  SUphen,  Hooper,  qf  WaU 
worth  (near  Lundon)  for  a  thertno- 
met€r,/or  ascertaining  the  heat  of 
Bakerr  ovens  and  for  other  pW' 
poses 

The  principle  of  this  instrument 
vbich  IS  the  same  as  that  of  other 
leullic  thermometers)  may  be  va. 
lously  applied ;  but  the  mod«  preferr- 
d  by  the  patentee,  consists  of  a  bra^s 
Abe  equal  in  lensth  to  the  oven,  and 
bout  an  inch  and  quarter  in  diam- 
ter ;  into  this '  a  rod  of  fir  or  other 
iraight  grained   wood,  is  introduced, 


Farther  account  of  the  bells  moved  by 
De  Luc'%  electric  Column. 

The  bells  betore  noticed,  are  stated 
in  the  ISOlh  No.  pfthe  Philosophical 
Journal,  to  have  been  ringing  on  the 
24Ui  of  August,  9nd  to  be  as  likely 
to  continue  their  motion  as  at  tirst ; 
they  have  now  moved  incessantly  tor 
J  52  days. 

To  this  account,  a  request  is  now 
Sidded  that  if  any  mechanical  gentle- 
man   knows     a     good    method,    by 
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wliichra  vibrating  penckiluin  can.  give 
m^ion  lo  wImjci  work)  he  may  copi- 
inonieale  it:  as  it  is  much  wished 
Wux  an  iMSiniu)eiit  may  be  madt*, 
which  by  the  moituo  of  an  iudex 
hand  and  dial  i»Uie^  n>ay  giiow  liie 
niHiiber  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
CftOsed  by  4he  electric  column. 

ttsoKoafias 
i)f  extracting  a    liquid  Sugar    Jrom 
.  t^ppies.and  /*eHr$t  in/  Mr   Dubuc,  ma- 
vufacturitig  Chemist  at  Rouen. 

ulntiaies  de  Ckende, 
The  high  price  of  bugar  on  the 
continent  lias  'ii>duc«'d  IVous,  Par- 
mentier>  Cadet  de  Vaiix,  and  othrr 
chemisis*  to  investigate  ntetiiods  of 
ebtaining  it  from  various  substiinces, 
and  they  have  published  processes  more 
complicated,  tor  oUaioing  it  irum 
grapesf  •  apples  and  pears. 

Several  eslablishments  having  been 
f  Ti>«ed  in  the  south  of  France  for  . 
m^kJA^  sugar  from  grapes,  M.  Du- 
buc wished  that  its  northern  extre- 
mity Bhauld  have  a  similar  advantage, 
and  the  excellent  preserve,  which  lias 
been  made  of  a|>ples  and  pears  in  that 
country  for  time  inoinemoriaU  con. 
Ytnced'  him  that  the  sugar  prepared 
from  them  would  be  equal  in  quality, 
to  that  procured  from  grapes,  and 
induced  him  to  make  experiments  on 
tiiem  for  that  purpose. 

First  Experiment, 
Eight  Hirts  or  quarts,  of  the  juice 
•f  very  ripe  apples,  called  d'Ora'^ge, 
mere  boiled  in  a  copper  ba^on,  or 
boiler,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  ten  drachms  or  gram- 
mes of  tinely  powdered  chall^  were 
added  to  it,  in  four  separate  portions^ 
two  nvinutes  after  each  other,  in  onler 
to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the  juice : 
this  substance  occasioned  a  fermeiu 
tation  or  effervescence  in  ihe  juice. 
The  boiling  was  then  continued  tor 
eight ,  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  juice 
was  kept  stirred,  in  order  to  mulii. 
ply  the  points  of  contact  between  it 
aiHi  the  chalk :  after  this  it  was  clarified 
in  the  following  manner. 

Ihree  whites  of  eggs  were  heat 
lip  in  three  glasses  of  cold  water, 
aiid  whipped  with  a  willow  whisk, 
uben  the  whites  were  well  frothed, 
they  were  added  at  once  to  the  juice, 
aftd  weU  mbced  by  stirring  it  quickly 
wiih  the  same    whisk ;    it  was    then 


left  io  boil  for  juiolher  qqaiter  d 
hour,  /f Jie  wbite  of  .egg  cofigj 
.  by  beMpg  boiled,  and  coBeets  aU| 
I  impurities  of  the  Juice.  iUtrr 
Uie  juice- was  stramed  .thro^^  ai 
nel  stra^ier  supported  ,at  the  1 
corners  on  a  wooden,  frame.        ] 

it 'Was  tlien  ltd  to  grow  ^f  r| 
and  again  strained,  iii  order  lo  I 
it  very  clt^ar.  and .  well  cJart^ 

Ihe  Juice  onfy  jost^  about  c 
thu-d'  of  Its  w^ght  dmug  these 
Derations,  what  remained  «is  reds 
by  boJji^  slowly,  to, .about  jsc 
ot  its  ordinal  bulk  ;   the  process 

I  hen.  finished,  without  boiljnig  sntil 
syrup  took,  when   C4>o)ed,'  a 
leace  like  that  of  common  tt( 

it  iT)ay.also  be  known  to  be 
perly  prepared   by   a  thick  skin 
may  be  observed    at    the  >i 
tiie  I  liquid »    or   even  ,b}     its 
t.  gravity    ^;ompared  w)tb    thai  of 
.  ler.    A  vessei  wbich  contains  a 
'  or  two  pounds  of  water,  o^  Fi 
mflasure»  ^ught  to  contaia  2(b.  I 

I I  o«.  of  syrop,  or  liquid  wgar. 
Jast  ipfiU^od.   i&   the    be«l    ittd  ^ 

.  certain. 

The  above  eight  quafls  ,of  | 
yielded  near  tbrcc  fiounds  of  h 
sugar,  aavoiiry,  .fresh,  and  «. 
sweetena  water,  ver^  well,  or 
milk  withoiit  cunUiog  k  (wtiic^ 
addition  of  the  chalk  preTcsits 
neutralizing  Ihe  acid,wiiicb  woukl  I 
this  eAeci)  so  that  it  would  be 
advanugfous  subytitutelor  If3cack 
sugar* 

M.  Dubuc  gives  an 
thirteen  other  experiments,  wbid 
made  to  obtain  sugar  troni  Tai 
species  of  apples  and  pears, 
which  our  limiis  wilt  not  pemut 
recitation  ,  the  processes  used  mtJ 
did  not  however  vary  materially  t 
that  related,  and  the  cHtef  facts 
in  them  are  contamed  in  the  foikx 
recapitulation  of  the  expenflseftt^ 
sert<:d  at  the  end  of  M.  Dtstec 
per. 

Recopiiulaiian. 

1:  Of  the  four  ripe  kinds  of  ^^ 
whiih  were  used,  it  was  fouad  ^Hi, 
orange  produced  the' ino$4.  susar, 
came  Douxkvesque^  after  tSetu 
biattc  tutMicitt     and  lastly   the  G 

'-:.  Thai  a  mixture   ^   the&e 
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toJ  or  sugar,  'm  a  c^itam  propor- 
'i  tHe  't|U<mrit7  tmp\oytM. 
T»t  aj^pfc*  of  petn;  witidi'  hare 
thttrcwjghlv  ripened;  are  not  «> 
3  f«Jr  irtakmg  Mjgar,  afid  they  yield 
of  it;  and  of  art  inferior 'quality, 
I  Wb«n  they  are  ripe: 
.  'nikt-sottar  ma^  tie- obtained  from 
jjears  called  PtUage,  but  it  is  of 
uferior  qiiahty- and  tir  less  quan- 
thatf  thW  frorrrappl^,  supposing 
t#6  fruits  takfen  m  equal  inca- 
s» 

.  That'  apples;  vhich  aire  not  tlio* 
^\y  ripe  ahovld  be  iiveU  bruMtd* 
tfaeni  be  left'  for  24  htoHPs,  in  or- 
tliol'  ttee  saeciorine  pvinctpie  nvaf 
developed  b^  tlie  incipirnt  fer- 
lta<loii*;  they  yi«Mrd)^by  Ibis  me- 
d  ■momugar;  aMi  that  of  heUer 
(KtVi 

^  TUftffepviiicipletave  eqarally:  a|^ 
iMeto  pesrsu 

.  TUai  in  older  to  procure  apple 
ar»  ^hkh  doet  not  curdle  mdk, 
»  abkokttely  necetsary  to  fiMdratoe 
afcid  ;  and  that  it  req^ret  ;.boiit 
trvetaiv  <troy)  of  otiakk  powder 
every  qoartof  jviccv  and  two 
Dbifif  tb  absorb  the  tame  quajtttty 
iickl  <KNit&ined  in  pe«r  )aice,  which 
W5'  tiiat  the  latter  juioe  oootaiiw 
re  4it:id  than  the  IbrMer. 
K  That  it  is*  iitipossibto  to  ohtaia 
lie  juioe,  at  pear  Hiioe  sufficiently 
ar  to  make  a  clear  well  taaied 
up,  without  using  some  iiTtermediuni 
iX)i  etairitication;  and  that  either 
ites  of  eggs«  or  charooal  (iiftely 
iirdered)  may  be  employed  lurthat 

).  'I'hat  m  ot^r  t»  mbtain  liquid 
^  of  good  quMHy  from  apples  and 
■r»y  tHe  heat  most  he  applied  gently 
i  cttrefidly,  dnerving  in  all  points 
at  ha«  heeft  i^marked  in  the  first 
i  fottbwing  experiments,  and  esoe- 
tlty  it  mo<rt  be  rceoHeeaed,  ihut 
!  syfup  heeomes  hfown  towords^the 
!  and  of  the  operation,  aiid  tasit-a 
biirmsd   (tigar,  if  it  be  too  miicii 

W.  rhttt  aocordiiig  to  the  fifth  ex. 
riniMt  and  theie  that  follow,  a 
1  df  apples  yield  nearly  eighty- 
at  pootids  aif 'Juice;  which  juice 
^   redttC0^  -^  «    »7rup  hy    the 


&bore  prope9ses»  ywlda  nearly  twelve 
poends  of  liquid  sugar.  S»  that 
from  these  da<a  it  foUovs.  that  upon 
a  mediiun  of  sereral  yeurs  the.  price 
of  apples  being  1.20  francs  (Is.  Id.) 
the  cwt.  aad  caleuiatiug.  the  charget 
of  making  the  sugaf  at  0-40  franc 
(4d  )  excalent  sugar  may  be  abtajaed 
for  3  or  ^aols  (Ihi  ).per  lb. 

In  a  tHAe  on  the  hr^t  experioient,  it 
is  obser\'«d,  that  as  yet  only  a  yery 
sinaH  quantity  of  solid  su^ar  has  been 
obtained  from  afiple^juka.  Nearly 
twentyspeclmenshaye,  boawvcr,  beea 
obtained,  upon.  wMcheaperioMDls  have 
jga  been  made,  in  order  to  obtain,  if 
pottihle,  a  larger  quaatity.  ^d  from 
tills  note  it  appean,  that  wherever  su- 
gar is  incntiofied  in  the  above  paper*, 
liquid  sugar  or  syrup  muat.  be  Mudar- 
stood; 

ConrpoHlionfifr  Rf>ofs ;  commimicaied' 
by  James  i'trgttson,  esq,  qf  Pltfimr^ 
tvho  received  it  from  Comvfissinner 
Graham^  af  th  Bxeke-ofite,  Edha* 
bttrgh. 

1st  Three  parts  of  chalk,  jftounded 
fine,  and  passed  thaough  a  sieve  ol 
twenty -four  meshes  to.aa  ineh,  anrtoho 
put  into  a  small  woockn  box  or  vessel, 
^d.  livlo  the  middle  of  the  chalh  pat 
one  part  of  the. best  vegetahle  tar  (Swe- 
dish willaot  do);  jnix  them  tiiotoughly 
wkh  a.  wooden  shovel,  the  tar  to  be 
poured  in  gradually  ;  whenoompletely 
mixed  put  it  into  an  iron  boiler,  which 
must  be  moderuteiy  and  gradual  I  j 
heated^  stirring  thecom position  to  keep 
iifrom  burning;  after  it  has  boiled  lot 
sometime,  dip  in  a  lath,  which  it  tO'ha 
immediately  coaled  in  water;  if  .the 
compos^ion  on  the  loth  is  hard  enough 
to  resiht  the  end  of  the  finger,  but 
yields  to  the  nail,  then  it  is  ready  to 
take  the  sand,  which  is  to  be  preparet| 
a^  follows  '.•^Take  the  sharpest  sawd  lot 
be  got,  wa^h  it  if  necessary,  qiiit« 
free  houi  earth,  and  w\itn  drv  paai 
it  through  a  sieve  of  ei^t  meshes  <l# 
an  inch  ;  what  passes  is  to  he  ag^utt 
sifted  throt^h  que  of  stocteeB  meshea  ; 
that  which  does  not  pass  is'the  coaisei 
or  No.  I ;  sift  again  that .  %i»hich  paa> 
sed  through  sixteea,  tlurough  ooe-eif 
ihirty«   aud  r^est  l^l  die  ^6ue  dual 
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that  paisei ;  that  whidi  does  not  pass 
h  rinc'  sand»  or  No.  9,  Mix  these  two 
khids  of  sand  in  the  uroportion  of  live 
of.  No.  1,  to  two  of  No.  2,  and  of  thit 
sand  %o  mixed,  take  four  parts ;  heat 
it  welU  eitiier  in  a  brick  furnace  or  od 
ao  iron  plate  or  boiler  as  above,  stir- 
ring it  very  briskly  all  the  while,  so 
as  to  mix  and  incorporate  the  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  and  prevent  the 
sand  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  1  be 
composition  beinc  thus  prepared  is  to 
be  carried  immediately  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  laid  on,  in  small 
light  kettles,  and  spread  even  with 
tixMveU  (like  plasterers)  made  hot 
also,  that  it  may  not  cool  before  tjtie 
surface  is  made  perfectly  smooth :  less 
nicety  is  required,  when  the  whole  is 
covered  with  earth. 

The  composition  b  to  be  laid  on  a 
flooring  of  rough  boards,  of  three 
inefaet  wide  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  nailed  as  cU»e  as  pos- 
sible to  the  joists,  hot,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  iooi  thick  ;  and  when  cold, 
cover  with  another  coat  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  (all  of  qpe  inch  in  ten 
feet  is  sufficient  for  tliese  roofs.  Over 
arehes  lay  the  composition  rather 
thicker  on  a  pavement  of  common 
tiles,  made  as  flat  as  possible. 

N.  B.  One  barrel  of  Ur  and  45 
stone  of  chalk,  or  whitening,  will  do 
thirty  nine  yards,  llie  grate  at  M  in- 
to ior  beating  the  irons,  or  trowels, 
u  twenty  inches  square  by  six  inches 
/deep,  the  peel  twelve  inches  lonaer. 
A  piece  of  strong  sheet  iron,  four  feet 
|of^,  ^ith  the  edges  turned  up  about 
lour  indies,  will  do  for  drying  the 
sand.  Iron  pots,  about  twenty  Scotch 
pint^,  are  or  a  convenient  size;  four 
pf  these  built  in,  and  used  in  succes- 
sion, will  kefp  two  men  employed 
in  spreadinj;  the  composition. 

Ohservatwn.  The  description  of  the 
HMtrument  used  for  spreading  the 
composition  n^ust  be  erroneous,  as 
one  so  thin  as  a  plasterer's  trowel 
would  retain  beat  too  fhprt  tfk  time 
to  be  of  any  use.  Spreading  tb(B  com- 
position on  boards  dpef  not  ai?pear 
to  be  of  a  good  practice,  as  hoards  are 
so  liable  to  sbrin)i  and  expand,  from 
the  variations  of  the  damp  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  that  tlie  composition 
|aid  on  them  must  be  ;dways  fuH  of 
^racks,  caused  by   this  circumstance. 


In  many  otlier  respects  as  well  a  ^ 
above,  the  ^diiecttons  given  bcfcce  I 
this  Magaaine  for  this  kind  of  ral 
(particubrly  those  communkattd  I 
Mr.  -Bevans)  are  prefenU>le  to  tl 
of  Mr.  Graham  ;  which  are  onW  i 
serted  here,  that  the  readen  o(  i 
work  may  have  a  better  oppoftn 
of  caroparing  them  with  those 
given. 

Descriptumqfa  Afackinejor  wadiug 
potatoes,  and  other  esculent  roslK 
invented  hy  Mr.  fTiUimm  Irstai 
Paddington.  From  Soc.  Arts. 

Thb  machine  consists  of  a 
or  hollow  cylindrical  vessel, 
of  two  circular  boards,  with  a  i 
of  staves  connecting  them,  six 
which  are  fssteoed  at  the  ends 
two  pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  ibna  ' 
door,  which  is  opened  to  put  in  < 
take  out  the  potatoes.  This  cylioder 
has  an  axis  passing  through  its  ceittfi 
which  is  turned  dv  a  winch,  and 
which  has  a  small  wheel  or  poOei 
put  on  each  of  its  extremities,  taak 
mit  of  the  cylinder  being  pused  fcr- 
wards  and  bacikwards  along  a  ftaiKJ 
which  turns  on  pivots,  betweca 
vessels,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  c 
end  of  it  is  depressed,  the  cylinder 
down  over  one  of  them,  and 
the  other  end  is  towered.  It 
back  over  the  other;  one  of  thne 
vessels  contains  water,  into  which  tk 
cylinder  is  lowered  by  depressiaiff  tfac 
end  of  the  frame  next  to  it,  and  the 
potatoes  are  then  washed  by  taming  i 
round  in  the  water ;  and  when  tkl 
operation  is  completed,  the  cylinder! 
made  to  come  over  the  other  vcact 
into  which  the  washed  potatoes  an 
deposited,  by  undrawing  the  bote 
which  keep  the  door  of  the  cyiode 
shut,  'ihie  cylinder  is  again  fillet 
with  potatoes,,  and  the  opeiatioo  re 
peated  until  the  whole  quantity  i 
washed.  One  end  of  the  firame  fx 
tends  much  farther  from  the  poiai 
on  which  it  turns,  than  the  other  end^ 
in  order  to  sene  as  a  lever  tor  itis. 
ing  up  the  weight  of  the  cyliodcr; 
the  short  end  terminates  in  iron  hoob, 
turning  upwards  and  backwards  to 
wards  the  pivots,  to  prevent  (hi 
cylinder  from  falling  ofi ;  stbpi  an 
also  placed  at  this  end,  to  prevent  tbt 
other  end  ^o'm  descending  lower  (bui 
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ntf^t  be  convenient.  The  silver  me- 
lal  was  voVed  to  Mr.  Letter  for  thfs 
ivention  by  the  society  for  the  ,en- 
ouragement  of  Arts. 
O^tMmuion.  ..'Iht  machine  of  ibis 
iiicl  which  in  placed  in  the  irpositqry 
f  the  society*  has.  every  appearance 
r  being  very  wdl  calculated  for  the 
urpote  Intended,  botjb  in  its  origiiiul 
esign,  and  m  the  manner  in  which 
lis  is  put  into  execution  ;  witich  is 
one  with  that  attention  to  strength, 
nd  dur^iity,  th^t  is  so  desirable  (or 
nplements,  which  must  be  s^bmit^ed 
>  the  rough  usage  oi  labourers  ;  there 
40  be  littk  doubt  but  that  it  would 
e  found  extremely  service  able,  wher- 
ver  large  quantities  of  potatoes  or 
Lher  roots  wtre  to  he  waslied ;  and 
ould  be  particularly  Useful  in  places 
here  cattle  are  j^d  with  these  l^inds 
t  vegetable^ 

CSS9SSBSP5 

4n  jdccount  afihe  Method  nfpimtfaC' 
tui-ing  Salt  at  Mouticrs,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc.  By  A/. 
Bcrthicr,  Mine  Engineer. 

Con'  nuedffom  p.  299,  }io.  XXV 11, 
In  respect  to  th/e  evaporation,  it  is 
ecessary  that  the  greatest  possible 
roportion  of  wat^r  should  be  got  rid 
f,  relatively  to  the  quantitv  of  wood 
lat  is  cotibumed ;  and  the  boilers  are 
ery  Oar,  /rom  being  arranged  in.tuch 
manner  as  to  obtain  tfns  maximum 
f  evaporation.  'I  hey  are  v«ry  fauhy, 
hich  is  now  perceived,  ana  which 
;  is  intended  to  correct. 
!•.  The  bpilers  are  placed  sepa- 
ate,  and  each  of  them  bas  a  very 
trge  fire-place.  From  this  di$p<^ition, 
great  proportion  of  the  heat  tiiat  is 
eveloped  is  taken  up  (o  heat  the 
lasonry,  and  another  portion  is  en- 
relv  lost,  being  taken  o(f  by  -the 
ombustible  vapours  which  the  burning 
rood  yields  in  )arge  quantity,  and 
rhich  go  oO'  up  the  chitnney  yi  a 
ery  thick  blacjk  smoke. 
2^.  The  fire-place  has  ^  grate ;  all 
le  small  coals  which  are  produceid 
>om  the  wood  falls  into  the  asli  pit, 
lid  is  consumed  jwithout  yielding 
ny  benefit. 

V*.  ^  tar  from  favouring  theeva- 
oratioa  by  a  current  oi  dry  air 
Keeping  all  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
U  manner  «>f  circulation  is  rendered 
noc^le  from  the  enormous  beams 


that  almost  touch  it.  Th«  boiler  is 
therefore  as  it  ^ere  half  shut  up  witb 
a  cover  which  stops  the  steam,  con- 
denses it,  and  opposes  an  obstaqle  to 
the  evaporation. 

4®.  'Ihe  gr^at  number  of  iron  bars 
which  ri$e  up  from  the  bc^tom  of 
the  boilers,  to  be  fastened  to  the 
beams,  are  a  vt-r^  great  hindrance  tp 
the  work.  The  uorkincn  who  take' 
a^ay  the  schelot  and  the  salt,  cannot 
lielp  leaving  lumps  |p  (hose  comers 
where  the  peeU  cannot  come.  These 
lumgs  retjiin.tlie  he^t,  tjie  salt  calcines, 
and  sticks  to  the  bottom:  this  |>eing 
luiequally  diluted,  bends,  tpiiu,  and 
Jets  the  brine  run  out  The  scdimeot 
continually  iticreases,  and  from  hence 
ari:»es  tbat  thick  crust  of  scales  which 
must  be  knocked  off  tRe  boiler  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of 
boilings. 

In  order  ,io  evaporfite  30  or  40^et. 
cub.  of  brine,  or  3600  or  4000  my- 
jiagrammes  (scores)  50,  60,  or  evtti 
70  steres  of  wood  are  consumed* 
The  consumption  of  this  fuel  wa^ 
formerly  much  Kf^^  l^ecause  they 
used  scarcely  any  thing  but  .coais  for 
the  collection  of  the  salt.  \t  %  not 
conceivable  how  a  practice  so  *  V^ry 
advantageous  was  left  oD'.  It  must 
very  soon  be  agnin  takgi  up  fro^ 
m;cessit)' ;  but  This  will  not  happen 
iiU  all  the  fine  foiests  which  the 
Tarenjaise  formerly  possessed  are  en- 
tirely consumed,  and  the  country, 
xw  other  nspecis  very  poor,  is  re- 
duced to  tilt*   utmost  distress. 

'Ihe  use  of  coaU  is''diciated  by  the 
mpost  urgent  necessity.  The  salt  tvorks 
only  possess  wood  .enough  for  seven 
or  eight  years ;  if  they  are  coptjnued 
pu  the  present  establishment,  ^here 
wdl  remam  at  tiie  end  ot  that  p'erio<l 
no  wood  to  n)ix  wii^  the  coals,  ant) 
a  stop  mu^i  i.e  put  \o  .the  wo^s. 

Neverlneless,  there  are  numerouf 
beds  of  coats  m  tite  neighbourliood 
•f  the  esiaL4ishmeot ;  and  all  tbeirial^ 
that  have  been  mnde  with  this  fuel 
have  had  very  satnfactory  results. 

1  he  coal  found  in  the  larentaise 
it  dry,  not  bitumtnouji;  it  incinerates 
with  difficulty,  burns  uiih  a  very 
•litfht  llame,  does  not  cake  together, 
ana  produces  a  very  considerable 
heat.  It  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
one- tenth  part  of  wood  in  order  t4> 
AAa 
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Imag  it  to  bum.  It  it  adapted  iot. 
the  forge,  and  the  neighbouring  smiths 
make  no  complaint  respecting  it 

Mr*  ftoche^  the  director  of  the 
alt-worki,  who  b  more  aware  than 
any  other  person,  how  .  necessary  it 
is  to  substitute  some  more  common 
fuel  instekd  of  wood,  has  made  several 
trials  with  this  coal,  which  hare  show- 
ed that  it  may  be  used  wiliiout   any 


loss  of  tine,  tnd  vith  g^eat  adfitlage 
in  respect  to  expense. 

1  he  qMantities  of  fvel  ooosaoiej 
ill  these  exderiroents  have  shown 
that  to  evaporate  12^5  decigram,  cub. 
of  water,  it  rpquir^  4  steres  olf  w<^ 
or  559  myriagr.  of  coals.  The  triatf 
were  made  in  a  boiler  of  pla|e-troo« 
^bose  capacity  was  60  decimet.  t»\^ 
and  which  was  ouly  half  filled. 


4  tterei  of  wood,  at  4  fr.  75  cent,  each  is  fr.  19.0  cent. 
569  myriagr.  of  coals,  tl  22  cent,  each  is        1 2.40 

The  profit  is  therefore        •        .         •         6.60. 

The  followiAg  tables  shew  the  ooaipoftftioii  of  the  sevtral  produets  of  these  s^-workt 
Jfeiae  as  it  oomes  from  the  shed  No.  1  and  2,  aurkiUg  i%6  by  Baame't  hydrometer. 
(Carbonate  of  lime  (whiting)        .        .        0.000505 
Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsam)        .        ,        0.0027UO 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epiomialt)  0.00O56O 

8iiJpbat«ofioda  (Glauber's  salt)  .  0.001300 
Muriate  of  loda  (common  salt)  .  0.010600 
Muriate  of  magnesia'      '  •  .  0,00O32p 

Oxyd  of  iroB,  some  traces 


iedlme^ts  left  by  the  brine  in  the  tfxmghs. 

Near  the 
q>rtBg. 
65. 
& 


Ked  oxyd  of  iroa 
CarbtinaMs   of  lime 


Suspeuded  matters 
WaUr 


4. 
6. 


Tout        0.0159a5 


Near  the 

sbedf. 

5 

93. 
2. 


ve|.sobsl. 


Total 


Sediments  left  on  the  thorns. 

Carbonate  ofTme 
Cartx>natc  of  iroii 
Muriate  of  soda 
Sufpbato  of  soda  (lime) 

Total 
Graduated  brine. 


100. 

^bed  No  1  an^  2. 
6.60     ^ 
some  traces 
0.05 
9^35 

100.00 
7rom  the  clearing 
€ift^m,  at  16*15.' 

0.0030 
0.1.080 
00265 
0.1600 
0.0046 


100. 


Sulphate  of  b'me 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  loda ' 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  magnesif 

Sebelot,  or  raking  of  the  boilers.            Pirst. 

Sulphate  of  nme  28.00 

Suipbatr  of  soda  $4^ 

Muriate  of  K>da  47.5 

91  agnesian  sultSy  f«aie  traees 


No.  3. 

Ko.4. 

0.00 

O.OQ 

0.00 

0.00 

0.24 

0.25 

99.76 

99.75 

100.00 

100.05 

From  the  boiling 
when  saturalM 
and  at26«>  hy^J 

0.0000 

0.0148 

0.0281 

0.2550 

o.orii7 

0UKn6 

Second.  tasf. 

41.10  10.10 

52.65  25.6S 

6.25  64.2i 


100. 


100. 
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list  6/  NiW  Puitkatwm^ 


Ut 


&fctt   iBide' in  the  boitert. 
Sulphate  of  tim« 
Sotpbate  of  oiftgiDettm 
Sulphate  of  lod* 
Muriate  of  mafikeghi 


Muriau  of  fOiU 


Toullmparity 


fhtt.  Scfeon^.  Lett. 

.  1.5S  e.OO  0.00 

•one  trecet  OM  12.50 

3.80  5.55  0.00 

9oAp  treeet  0.61  S.OO 

5.U 
94.64 


Total  100.00 

Shit  made  it  the  rope  shed.        From  the 

cistern* 
Sulphate  of  msffnetia  "0,40 

Sulphate  of  tode  0.T5 

Muriate  of  maj|iie$ia  'o.l8 

Totel  Impurit/  1^33 

Knri&teofaoaa  98.67 

100  00 
Scales  f^MB  the  bottoms  of  the  botlers, 

es  collected* 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  magoesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  soda 
Water  "* 


Mother  water 


Total 


Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Moriate  of  maffoesia 
Muriate  of  soda 


100.00 
Of  moriate 
of  soda* 
0.0954^ 
0.0000 
0.0485 
0.d()80 


Total  0.3515 

Sediment  of  the  mother  water  of  moriatf  oTsoda. 


100.00  100.00 

Prom  the 


100.00 

When  erystaUiaied^. 
10.81 

4.61 
35.30 

0.80 
48.38 

0.10 

100.00 

Of  salphate 

ofsoda, 

0.0420 

0.0600 

0.0540 

0.1990 

0.3550 


Solphate  of  magiaesia 
Solphate  of  soda 
Moriate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  soda 

Total. 


First. 
11.74 
46  86 
0.60 
41.30 

100.00 


Second. 

0.23 
5^.ftO 

0.25 
43.00 

100.00 


TWrd. 
some  traces. 

95.00 
some  ttaces. 
500 

100.00 
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RETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


WHAT  NEWS  or  Philip?    So  m 
the  language  of  apathy  and  de- 
lusive iccurity  the  AthcoUms  speot  their 


time  in  fruitiest  inquiries,  while  the 
conqueror  of  Greece  consolidated  his 
po^er,  and  pursued  his  measures  of 
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tyranny.  Iw  vain  #M '  the  manly  <l6- 
qfience  of  Dtmobtlienes  exerterf  to- 
arouse  thii  peoplf— •*  O  Athenians, 
fkokr  nrwsfor^  Philip.*^ 

InkabitatUi  oftftt  British  Isles,  make 
nruis  for  Bonaparte  t  Reform  at  home, 
ftiul  you  mo&t  effectually  frustrate  the 
plans  of  the  conqueror  of  continental 
£urope.    Cease  tne  cowardly  and  un- 
mannerly abuse  of  him,  and  tleleat  him 
by  the  only  meaiM  which  perhaps  are 
Ivft ;  and  shew  him  that  Liberty,  the* 
imperishable  spirit  of  Freedom,    can 
sei  his  power  and  his  legions  at  defiance. 
We  have  been  too  tardy  in  opposing 
him  by  this  powerful  engine,  and  we 
h  ive  too  loiig,  and,  it  is  feared,  too  fa^ 
t.illy  given  way  to  an  ungenerous  suspi* 
cuiu  agam4  our  best  ally,  and  most  lirm 
support.     Unite  at  home,  concede  no- 
biy  and  frankly   to  ail  sects,  seek  not 
strength  in  the  Ixmds  of  corruption  and 
ijtiluiKiice^  but  in  the    reSormatioo    of 
abuses,  and  the  too  long  delayed  cor- 
rection €»f  defects*     It  is  vain  to  abuse 
ttie  modern  Pliilip  for  abridging  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  and  to  waste  our 
eloquence  declaiming  against  the   re- 
strictions uhich  allow  only  one  shackled 
and  muzzled  press  at  Frankfurt.     I^t 
i)s  look  athoine,  for  there  "  a  groan  of 
av  cusation  pierces  heaven."    'i'he  virtu- 
Otis  Wdkefiekl  sulfered  uiKler  two  years 
imprisooment  in. i)oi Chester  gaol.    The 
(vlitor  and  publislier  of  the  Imlependent 
W  ni^  are  now  ondesgoing  a  three  yeam 
imprisonment,  a  Lrge  pur. ion  of  a  man's 
I'fe  to  be  cui  olf  from  tlie  enjoyments  of 
li»e  open  air.Cobbett  is  in  Newgate,  and 
Gale  Jones  and  Peter  Fi»»neny  aie  on 
the  poii.t  of  receiving  sentence.     Yet 
if  a  man  complains,  our  courtly  editors 
ot  a  venal  or  timid  press  call  such  com- 
plaints the  language  of  party,  aiid  se- 
cute  in  their  own  more  than  su^oious 
neutrality,  are  indilferent  to  the  well- 
gromided  complaints  of  the  people.  But 
vwhat  means  this  contemptuous  atfeelati- 
oii  «f  calling  outa  party }  Arenot  tire  ad- 
ministrators of  the  powers  o\  government 
otien  a  party,  and  a  small  paity,  strong 
only  because  they  are   in   possession  of 
the  purse  of  the  nation^  ajxl  the  p'4tro- 
u.ig*'  ot  otHce.When  opposed  to  the  peo- 
ple ihey  are  a  party,  and   not  unfre 
quently  a  faction,  and  all   tiie  evils  of 
party  spirit,  and  of  taction,  are  by  them 
intiicted  on  the  nation.     It  is  absurd  in 
the  extreme  to  denominattf  all  who  op. 
ose  their  encioachmeuis  as  agents  of 


f^^  ;  it  is  too  eomnfdvan  tbtise  of 
lan|;ttaKe  arising  with  somtf  from  a 
desire  to  cloak  their  own  dishonest  aod 
cowardly  eondtict,  and  mv  e^^ntn  from 
an  inaiscriminating  adoption  of  set 
p^irases,  wittiout  examining  their  im- 
port. Many  thus  ^1  mto  a  cant  %jf 
expression,  and  praise  or  censure  ac- 
according  Co  the  modishneis  of  tiie 
tfmes.  A  sagacious  observer  of  eveaia 
for  the  last  thirty  years  must  have 
observed  many  changes  of  fa^iooabic 
opinion  in  that  time,  and  the  names 
of  things  have  changed  while  their 
naiure  rema'med  onattered.  It  would 
be  curious  to  see  a  dictionarv  of  faih* 
ienable  opinions,  which  would  convey 
an  exact  impression  of  every  annual 
change,  published  once  a  year  as  ao 
annanack  or  court  calendar.  Many' 
nfien  might  then  behold  as  in  a  mirror 
the  phases  of  their  minds. 

In  a  retrospect  which    professes  in 
fome  measure 


'  To  shew 


*<  TtM  very  age  and  bmly  of  Che  tioie, 
**  Us  form  and  prttsure," 

It  may  be  proper  to  Bote  the  Stanford 
Ghost,     lathe  nineteenth  centory,   in 
Rnglaod  which  calls  itself  enlightened, 
a.sceiie  of  imposture  has  been  prac- 
tised, and  credit  given  to  it  by  a  grave 
clergyman,   a  man  by  courtesy    sup- 
posea  to  be  of  superior  information, 
who  has  written  two  pamphlets  in  sup- 
port of  the  credibility  by  a  house  be- 
mg  haunted  by  a  supernatural  noise, 
at  Stamford,  in  England.    'J  his  trick 
of  the  noise  is  evidently  for  some  iateiw 
ested  purpose,  which  comcnoii  sensti 
and  a  little  exertion  might  soon  detect. 
The  ciscuuistance  is  unworthy  of  notice 
in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as 
marking  the  times  in  no  rery  honour- 
aole  characters.    Such  thh>gs  are  not 
credited  merely  among  the  vulgar,  but 
let  us   remember   that   learning    and 
wisdotn  are  not  synonymous,    while 
men  of  learning  lend  an  easy  ear  to 
ttiose  stories    of   grovelling   supersti- 
tion     in  Ireland,  even  in  Ulster, we 
have  had  our  ghost  stories,  and  houses 
haunted  by  noises.     When  such  tales 
tiud  an  admittance  among  the  higb- 
tr   classes,  who  from  their   SMpciior 
advantages  ought   to  be  the  best  in* 
fornied,  the  present  age  must  admit 
of    many  drawbacks  on   their  claiias 
10  the  higher  j^vao^y^f^vdialioiu 
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V  X^it  hiiarktwert  bad  their  way  ud- 
€ttiurcd| Mud  uiicofitroiiled»  Me  tboMld 
ipeedily  return  agaia  to  Ibe  darkDes^ 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  huinan 
iatellect  woukl  oace  more  be  retro* 
grestive  ioto  iguoraoce,  and  barba- 
rttm. 

The  report  of  |he  e<Hnmtttce  of  the 
Houte  or  Coinnaont  ou  tiQi  cures. 
part  of  which  was  given  arhon^^  the 
docunnentY,  in  the  last  numbeo  and 
the  reowiodfer  in  the  present,  aiSbrda 
tome  curious  informatioo  as  to  the 
mode  of  disposkg  of  the  public  inoney, 
9Qd  Uys  open  to  view  one  cai|se  of 
the  burdens  of  the  prpple.  A  hife 
if  Aot  in  a  thriving  stale  when  it  is  in- 
tested  with  many  drones.  £coiH>mi 
cal  reform  is  essentially  wanting^  but 
%  party  of  ecoc^>mscal  Teformbts  wish 
to  represent  it  the  sole  remedy  for 
«U  the  ef  lie  of  oar  state.  As  a  k^rancb 
of  reform,  it  would  be  pf  great  ad- 
vantage, but  of  itielf  its  e^cacy 
would  be  very  small.  W^  have  not< 
only  to  look  ibr  a  present  allevia- 
tion of  public  abuses,  but  such  a  ra- 
dical r^orm,  as  would  effectually 
prcveot  their  repetition.  Otherwise 
It  is  of  amall  importance  whether  we 
read  GrenyiiU  qt  Percivai  as  6rst 
lord  of  the  treasury.  1  hey  both  and 
tbe4r  relations  hold  nsany  sinecures. 
Parliamentary  reform  can  alone  serve 
us.  Compromises  are  always  hurttul 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  whQ 
suffer  by  a  coalitiop  of  leaden,  and 
the  neutralizing  of  principles. 

The  Catholics  of  irelaqd  ba^e  at 
their  last  meeting  resolved  to  petition 
parliament  in  the  enduing  session. 
At  this  meeting  we  heard  no  repe? 
tition  of  the  extravagant  hy-perbole  of 
preferring  a  repeal  of  the  Union  to  a 
remoyal  of  the  Penal  Statutes. 

Dpubtf  had  prevailed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  petitioning,  but  at  this 
meetings  held  in  Dublin  on  tue  2d 
inst.  the  motives  for  petitioning  very 
woperly  preponderated,  from  the 
Knsiderations  that  the  dtscussionf  in 
narliament  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind,  on  the 
justice  and  good  policy  of  laying  aside 
^11  disqualihcatioas  ou  account  of  re- 
ligious distinct Joiis*  and  because  that 
httei  Iv  the  people  of  England  have 
altered  their  sentiments  aqd  practice 
ifxy  p^msidecaiily  t^wardi  the  liberal 


std«.  In  the  eourse  of  the  debate  ft' 
was  ur^jed  with  great  proprietv,  tkjpt  a 
distinction  shouUt  be  made  between 
the  people  of  England  and  the  niem- 
bers  of  administration :  that  althbu^li 
the  latter,  and  pr6ba(^ly  soiue  of  those 
who  ar^  striving  to  be  their  succes*' 
SOTS,  are  deticiei)t  in  enlarge^l  and 
liberal  views,  yet  that  hence  p^  jea- 
lousy should  be  permitted  to  insinu- 
ate itself  between  Englishmen  and 
trishmen,  nor  should  censure  be  in* 
discrimiiiately  thrown,  as  has  been* 
too  commonly  done,  on  tiie  British 
nation  for  the  errors  pf  its  rulers. 
In  both  countries  a  common  ground  . 
pf  complaint  exists,  and  oniteil  ell'orti 
to  promote  reform  should  take  place 
of  all  Uliberfil  jealousies  and  prejii- 
dice:»  against  each  other.  The  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  both  coun-' 
tries  would  be  essentially  promoted, 
by  a  joint  co-operation  to  procure  a 
rem&val  of  those  grievances,  which 
prove  equally  hnurious  1)oth  to  Bri-. 
tain  and  ireianu.  It  is  pecessary  to 
discriminate  between  a  nation  and  its 
government,  and  leaving  all  minor 
considerations  it  would  be  magnani- 
ix^ous  in  Ireland  to  bury  ail  old 
judges,  aud  join  with  their  brethren 
m  Britain  in  seeking  for  a  parliameo* 
tary  reform,  and  tne  removal  of  dis- 
qualilications  on  Recount  of  religion, 
as  the  only  effectual  means  ot  re- 
moving  (ormer  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion between  the  countries,  and  en- 
suring their  common  safety.  Thus 
united  on  the  solid  basis  ol  a  sub- 
stantial reform,  tlie)  would  have  little  , 
to  fear  from  t|ieir  ejtternal  enemies, 
while  dissention  and  disunion  may 
lead  (o  great  dangeis. 

it  is  probab)e  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation will  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod b^  conceded  ta  the  jtist  demands 
and  encreasing  liberality  of  the  times. 
The  disqualifications  of  Protestai.l 
Dissenters  should  then  also  be  urged! 
\\\  England  tt^e  test  laws  most  essen- 
tially abridge  their  liberty  On  the 
broad  ba:>b  of  universal  liberty  ot 
conscience  many  impediments  are  yeC 
to  be  removed.  Dissenters  have  ibrso<ne 
years  remained  inactive,  discouraged 
t>y  the  failure  of  their  former  attempts 
and  the  unfavourablenessof  tlie  times  tot 
the  admission  ofjustciaims.  But  may  %t 
oot  be  allowed  to  auticipate  the  removal 
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^  the  ^lac)c  clouds  of  prejudice,  wbich 
Qur  suiM»rstitiou5  horror  vi  the  French 
revoluiion,  aud  our  uu^cnwub  jealou- 
sy ot  Ireecioiu  have  occasioue<»  ?  1  he 
venerable  ChrUopiitr  Wyvill  aiid 
some  other' liberal-  members  of  the 
ejitablishinent  have  >et  the  example  ot 
V»»g"»*5  fpr^vard  ihe  claims  ot  dis- 
senters in  their  peiiiion  to  liie  last 
session  of  parlianjeut.  Pissenters 
s^iould  second  these  generous  effort?, 
ai)d  not  supinely  relinquish  the  cause 
qf  religious    hbei:ty. 

Last  ye^r  wc  praised  the  Associate 
i^ti- Burgher  Synod  of  Scceders  of 
Ireland,  for  retusing  to  receive  the 
kegiuni  Donum.  Alas  !  this  year  we 
have  to  record  their  acceptance  of  it. 
Soch  too  often  is  the  progress  jt^  temp^ 
tation! 
•»  For  when  too  long  familiar  with  her 

face, 
••  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  cm. 
brace.' » 

The  Regium  Dbnum,  or  bounty  for 
the  dissenting  clergy,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  insidious  pUn  to  stifle  slrug^f- 
ling  patrioiism,  and  to  reduce  to 
'the  tameness  of  submission. 
'  The  Spanish  Cortes  have  after  a  long 
debate  and  much  opposition  'd^rced 
ih  favour  of  ihe  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  prejudices  of  theological  intolerance 
aiid  of  civil  despotisitt  were  leagued 
against  It,  lest' the  people  should 
be  enlightened  to  seek  their  righU, 
by  encreasing  the  powers  of  the  iniud 
in  judging  of  their  spiritual  concerns 
bVvond  ttte  narrow  limiu'of  prescribed 
routine,  and  by  i-CM^ling  theoppresions 
ottneii  ccclesiast  cal  and  civil  rules. 
'X  he  Cortes  have  l?een  engaged  in  form- 
ing at  new  regency,  and  liave  rejected 
one  of  the  proposed  regents,  the  Mar- 
quis de'i  Palachio.  tor  reiusing  to  take 
\{\Q  oath  in  the  prescribed  form ;  but 
ti'ieir  proceedings  are  cpmmunicaled  to 
us  in  such  scraps,  and  we  are 'so  liUie 
acquainted  with  the  leading  chaiaclers, 
;tnat  no  accurate  judgment  can  as  yet 
be  formed  of  their  proceedings,  or  whe- 
ther they  have  the  power  or  the  inclina- 
tion lo  save  their  country  ti-cm  the  grasp 
Gf French  usurpation,  by  aii  exeiiimi 
of  the  eneri^ieiT  of  fi'eedom.  Some  of 
their  members  hold  a  determined' lone, 
alid  speak  in  the  accents  of  liberty.  Tf 
such  a  disposition  pie  vail,  they  may 
Vet  do  much  good. 
-  'The  Ex  King  of  Sweden  hasarnvc(| 


O^o?* 


in  England,  He  ippewrt  to  have  fefl^ 
a  viciioi  to  hiH  own  unwise  and  lash 
counsels,  ^mbition  operating  on  a 
wea^  mind,  and  a  frwli^h  aflfectiHoii 
of  aiming  to  copy  the  exploits  of  his 
renowned  predecessors,  Gustavus  Visa 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  without  a  cal- 
culation ofthe4tfDintshed  retpurces  o/ 
Sweden,  have  led  to  the  ruin  of  bi« 
fortunes.  Some  pacts  of  his  coodnct 
appear  iQiexf4icable  on  the  suppostlioa 
of  Ills  mental  sanity.  Wc  have  ncwr 
seen  a  satM&ctor;  exjplanation  of  his 
coi^duct  towards  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  houses  of  Lords  and  Comnnona 
unexpectedly  assembled  pn  the  Ist 
in?t  in  consequence  of  the  ia<:apacit  j 
of  the  Ring  to  afEx  his  sign  manual  to 
the  comnaission  lor  proroguing  the 
Parliament  An  ^joummcnt  took 
place  to  the  15th  to  allow  tlie  naembers 
time  to  assemble,  and  on  that  day  a 
further  adjournment  .was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  to  the  99th.  Minis- 
ters are  not  backward  in  manceuwref 
and  intrigue  on  the  occasion  in  pn>- 
tracting  the  measures  of  declaring  the 
King's  incapacity,  and  proceeding-  to 
appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales  regent,  be- 
cause they  anticipate  the  loss  of  their 
places  trom  such  an  event,  and  those 
Who  ex|)ect,to  be  their  successors  stand 
aloof  with  affected  coyness,  eagerly 
wishing  to  step  into  their  places,  but 
also  desirous  to  keep  up  the.  appear, 
ance  of  great  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, ihe  maifly  conduct  of  Sir 
Francis  burdett,  in  pressing  the  point 
to  a  decision  by  a  vote  disconcerted 
both  parlies,  lie  urged  the  propriety 
ot  siahig  with  only  adjournments  from 
day  to  day  to  be  ready  to  act  as  cir- 
cumsunces  might  render  necessary  in 
the  present  critical  emergency,  lii 
this  difficult  eunjuncture  it  is  di/Rcuit 
to  loriu  even  a  wish  as  to  the  change 
of  the  ministry.  A  change  of  mea- 
sures ,  not  merely  of  men,  can  alone 
be  tnc  object  of  rational  desire. 
The  incapability  and  narrow  illiberality 
of  the  present  men  are  conspicuobs, 
but  in  tneir  probable  successor^  some 
Ijave  not  great  conhdehce.  ITieir 
superior  talents  are  ^diuitted,  but  the 
siireUs  and  patches  ojf  tlie  old  Fox 
party  iii  conjunction  with  the  Gren- 
villiies;  the  former  coadjutors,  and 
present  praisers  of  *'  the  Great  btaies- 
maiu  now  no  wore,*?,  do  not  IuduA 
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t«picf  for  cdnselation.  In  one 
tiK)«t  €ii«<:ntMl  point,  it  is  feared  that 
both  the  rival  parties  agree  as  to  tiie 
suppoaeci  necessity  for  carrying  on  tne 
pneient  ruinous*  aiid'  eminently  un- 
suece^ul  war;  which  entails  misery 
and  distress  at  home  by  its  pressure  on 
tfade«  and  the  heavy  load  of  taxation^ 
aod  vrhich' outrages  humanity  in  the 
extremest  degree,  in  the  aggravated 
aiid  unavailing  sufferings  attendant  on 
our  foreign  expeditious.  In  one  re- 
spect the  men  now  in  power  add  insult 
to  iojury,  by  mocking  us  with  pomp- 
o)i^  but  delusive  statements  of  our 
naltonal  prosperity,  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  personal  experience  of 

moct.  The  desu-e  of  change  is  natural, 
wbeo  we  feel  so  much  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  our  present  state,  and 
tbepelbre  witliout  indulging  any  very 
tannine  expectations  of  benetit,  many 
are  wdliDg  to  see  the  experiment  tried, 
bom  their  Micees«ofs  will  act. 
PuMic  expectation  has   beeu   long 

kepi  on  the  suspense  reMrdiug  the 
i^Nic  of  the  business  ia  Portugal. — 
Many  buoyed  tip  by  the  sytematic 
deoeption  long  practised  by  mobtof 
the  conductors  of  the  public  press, 
haive  eagerly  antkipated  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  French,  aud 
tins  cullibrlity  has  been  from  time 
to  time  fed  by  accounts  of  desertion 
aird  famine  among  them,  and  by 
slight  skirmishes  and  doubtful  engage- 
ments beins  magnified  into  great  an^l 
splendid  victories,  yet  still  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  these  sanguine 
speculators,  Massena  still  retains  his 
ground,  while  writers  of  pai-agraphs, 
and  of  private  letters  from  Lisoou 
have  repeatedly  shifted  tneir  positions 
to  account  for  their  former  calcula- 
tJoa»  not'  having,  been  fulhlled.  1  he 
language  of  this  retrospect  has  pni- 
formly  been  despondjog,  too  proud 
to  flatter,  luid  too  honest  to  deceive. 
From  seeing  how  often  public  ex- 
pectatUNT  has  been  raised,  and  disap* 
pointed,  and  again,  lest  the  people  ■ 
should  reflect  on  tliese  events, 
and^acquire  wisdom  and  distrust 
from  dearly  bought  experience, 
other  eXpedhions  have  been  ht- 
t«il  out^  and  other  hopes  equally  ht 
fAhcvom  liave    been   excited  botli  by 
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statesmen  and  their  supporters;  cau- 
tion and  a  slowness  to  believe  has 
beeu  learned,  and  at  the  risque  of 
having  our  motives  misunderstood,  and 
our  love  for  our  country  misconceiv. 
ed,  we  have  uniformly  |iersii>ted  in 
endeavouring  to  guard  our  readers  a- 
gainstihedelusionsof  tlie  times.  Present 
appearance  do  not  authorize  us  to  less- 
eu  our  forebutliugs  of  disasters  iia 
Portugal,  or  to  augur  favourably  of 
Lord  V\'ellington*s  final  success.  'His 
letters  up  to  the  3d  instant  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette,  are  not  caicu* 
latcd  to  inspire  confidence.  Not- 
withstanding the  doubts  he  expressed 
of  the  French  having  been  able  to  pass 
the  fagus;  it  is  probable  that  (hey 
have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Zezerc 
which  afterwards  communicates  with 
the  Tagus,  and  in  securiuga  supply  of 
provisions  for  their  army  from  Alan- 
tego,  and  the  other  southern  provinces 
of  Portu^t.  We  look  back  at  tne 
past,  and  recollect  that  hopes  of  the 
success  of  other  expeditions  were  en- 
cou raged  to  the  very  moment  of 
their  complete  failure,  and  we  tee 
similar  inanomvres  are  in  the  present 
case  continued  to  be  practised. 

While  censure  is  thus  thrown  on 
our  rulers,  the  people  ought  to  con- 
sider^ whether  they  dont  essentially 
contribute  to  produce  those  effect'^, 
and  how  far  tlie  si/ts  of'  governmaft 
become  the  sins  qf'  the  nation.  Mi. 
nistcrs  seek  to  gain  public  favour  by 
ail  affectation  of  vigour,  and  all  tlt« 
bustle,  *•  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  an  active  state  o^  warfare*'  and  to 
gratify  tne  people's  fundnea  forwai^ 
and  ttieir  own  inclinations  for  ptace« 
they  lit  out  expedition  alter  expedi- 
tion. 

If  (he  people  did  not  lean  to  thit  side, 
and  were  not  satisfied  by  the  sound  of 
war,  and  its  <lelusive  fascination, 
such  aitempu  to  gam  their  favour 
would  not  be  practised;  tne  war  has 
cerainly  been  popular  ;  for  in  these, 
countries,  a  fondness  for  war  at  a  dis«' 
tance,  a  thing  to  talk  fti^  but  not  (o 
feel;  has  long  been  prevalent,  and  it 
is  feared  still  continues  popular,  not- 
withstanding a  change  is  eflected  iii 
the  public  mind,  by  lessons  learned 
in  the  school  ot    adveisit). 
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Some  gain  by  Ihc  war,  by  having 
their  chiklrrn  and  connections  pro- 
'viclfd  for ;  ami  many  without  clue 
relleciion  foliow  in  the  traiti  ot  othtrg, 
and  suppose  peace  cannot  be  elfect- 
ed  on,  any  terms  compatible  wilh 
national  satety  If  peace  were  sought 
in  the  sp.rii  uf  peace,  no  reasonable 
doubt  exists,  \n  the  opinion  of  many, 
but  a  peuce  at  permanent  as  tl>e 
instability  of  human  nature,  and  the 
fluctuating  opinions,  ahd  clashing  hi- 
teresls  ot  mank'nd,  would  permit, 
might  be  made  and  prefer veti  too  ; 
if  wisdom  and  energy  directed  our 
cownciU,  and  if  as  great  exertions 
were  made  by  the  people,  and  by 
government  to  promote  the  general 
w  eltare,  as  are  now  unhappily  used  • 
to  promote  selfi'^h  interests,  and  lo 
alienate  nations  trom  each  other. 
■      ■    ■      **  Men    are     brethren.       Why 

then  ilelight. 
In   buiXHin   fcaeiidce  ?       Why    burst  ihc 

fieg 
Of  nature  ?  that  should  knit  tbeir  souls 

together, 
In  one-soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ^ 
Yetaiill  ttiey    breathe   deHtiuctiun,   still 

go  on, 
J^ibuquiuly  in^t  niou»  to  find  out 
Mew  pains  for   file,    new  ttri'urs  fur    the 

giave  ? 
Artificer^}  of   ik-ath  !" 


DOCUMENTS. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

The  iiglik  Report  from  the  Committee  appotntii 

'  to    examine    and    ccmstder  tuhat  regutatioits 

mnd  checks  bmnt  heen  csUtlitbed,  iH  order  fr 

sontroul  At   several  branchet  of  $bi  Public 

Expenditure  m  Great   Britain  and  Jrelani^ 

and  bo^  fmr  the  nme  bave  ieem  efftSual; 

and  vfbat  furtber   measures  can  be  adopted 

for  reditcimg  any  part  of  the  eaid  Etependi" 

'  turett  or  dimsmnhimg  the  amoumt  of  Salaries 

mmd  Emolument$,  wtbomt   detrisnemt  to  the 

Public  Service. 

UNEN.BOARD9  IRELAND. 
The  hoard  of  Trnsteen  of  the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Manufactures  of  Ireland,  e<tabibh- 
ed  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irhh  Parliament, 
censUts  of  seventy-two  membersr  appointed 
for  lifie  by  the  Crown,  and  nominally  aUott« 
ed  to  the  four  provinces  of  Ire)and»  ao  equal 
number  for  each  province.    The  product  of 


certain  duties  imposed  00  ffie  miportaciofT 
of  linseed  ml,  cocoa  nuu  and  foreigo  lioeo« 
and  on  the  eiportation  of  raw  hides,  by 
certain  Acts,  6th  Geo.  I.  1st  Geo.  IL  (the 
amount  of  which  is  reported  by  the  Cora- 
missioners  of  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  io 
their  First  Report,  to  have  averaged  in 
three  years  ending  5th  January,  1805.  the 
aunual  sum  oi  JSl  104)  and  aa  anoual  Par- 
liamentary Grant  of  j^I^OO,  are  intrusted 
to  the  care  and  direction  of  this  Board,  tor 
the  encouragement  of  those  manafactvrcs. 
The  Tf  ostees  act  without  salary,  aod  thdr 
attendance  is  volunury :  three  meoabcrs  coo- 
stitnte  a  quorum. 

An  exact  inqniry  into  the  state  of  the 
funds  intrusted  to  the  care  of  tbit  BoaH, 
appears  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of 
your  Committee,  because  the  Tmsceea  are 
not  placed  immediately  under  the  ceDtroo) 
of  the  Treasury  with  re4>ect  to  th*  employ. 
mint  of  their  fiiods,  although  they  i 
for  the  actual  expenditure  ef  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  before  the 
sioners  of  Imprest  Accompts,  aad 
great  emhtstleaaent  of  money  appears  to 
have  uken  place  by  two  succeediog  Secre- 
taries (the  last  of  which  default*  remained 
unknown  to  the  Trustees  during  aeveral 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Secretary);  aod 
more  particularly  because  the  ezaihiaatioa 
into  the  affairs  of  this  Beard  is  not  amooga 
the  duties  confided  to  the  Comiuiaaiooen  of 
ParHamentary  Inquiry  for  Irelaod.  It  is 
also  to  be  observeo,  that  no  member  of  the 
Irish  Executive  Government  is,  nr  0fitm, 
amongst  the  number  of  the  Trustees 

It  appears  from  the  papers  ordered  by  the 
fteuee  to  be  printed  1 8th  May  1808,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Corry  was  appointed  Secmary 
to  the  Board  on  the  18th  December  1781  ; 
Mr.  Newborgh,  the  former  Secretary,  and 
the  Assistant-Secretary,  having  been  re- 
moved for  irregularities  and  miscooduc^,  and 
the  balance  reported^dae  Cram  those  officers 
was  aff  17,767. 

Mr.  Corry  died  in  November  1 795,  and 
at  the  time  of  hif  death  sceod  indebted  to 
the  public  for  the  sum  of  aCl  4,775  ;  but  the 
cxisterce  of  this  balance  was  concealed  freos 
the  Trustees  by  various  means  {wbidi  are 
detailed  in  the  memorial  of  Mr  Jamea 
Corry  the  youn)(er,  who  had  been  by  tbe 
Trustees  in  1790  united  with  his  fathv  ia 
this  appointment)  until  the  year  1804,  un- 
der the  delusive  hope,  which  this  young 
man  states  himself  to  have  entertained,  of 
cleariiig  off  the  debt,  aod  sheltering  his  &• 
ther's  memory  from  reproach*  la  that  year 
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tb*  Coannittioocts  of  Imp^ial  Accomptt, 
panuiog  with  sagacity  and  diligence  their 
iiwc«tJgttioo»  effected  a  discovery  of  the 
whqle  transactioD,  and  of  the  existence  of 
this  balance  renuiniBg  due  to  the  Trustees. 

The  nature  of  the  office  of  Secreury,  so 
ht  at  least  as  respects  the  drawing  for, 
and  issBiBg  of  monies,  and  conseqaemly  the 
neaos  by  which  this  turn  had  been  mis* 
applied  to  private  purposes,  are  also  detailed 
io  Mr.Corry*s  roemoraal,  and  io  the  Report 
of  the  CooMttittee  of  Trostees,  to'  which 
four  Committee  refer,  in  the  coUection  of 
Papers  be£ore*mentioned. 

The  Board  of  Treasory  of  Ireland,  on 
the  7th  of  October  1805,  having  received 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ac- 
compts,  called  the  serions  attention  of  the 
Trustees  to  this  unportam  subject ;  and  de- 
lired  that  they  would  report  the  steps 
which  they  deenfted  most  adviseable  to 
pBTtae,  for  the  speedy  recevery  of  the  ba- 
hnce ;  and  also  such  new  regulations  as  it 
might  be  proper  to  adopt,  in  their  Finance 
Department,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
timilar  abuses^ 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  on  the  15th 
of  Oaober,  a  Committee  was  appointed  £or 
those  purposes ;  the  Secretary  was  sufipend- 
ed,  and  the  duties  of  hin  office  during  the 
taipeosloo  ;  and  the  Treasurer  was  ac- 
qaaiited,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
iwie  any  money,  except  on  an  order 
connter-signed  by  three  Trustees  at  a  Board. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  Mr.  Corry  pre- 
sented the  memorial  before  referred  to,  and 
annexed  ao  accompt  of  the  debts  due  by  his 
fadier  and  himself,  and  the  assets  remaining 
for  their  discharge,  which  he  proposed  to 
anign  for  the  public  use ;  and  those  assets 
were  reported  by  the  Board's  La>v  Agent, 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  the 
public  and  private  creditors  of  Mr.  Cor.ry; 
by  ,f  9451. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  reference  to 
him,  18tb  November  1805,  and  31st  Jan. 
1906,  advised  the  acceptance  of,  and  pro- 
ceeding for  recovery  of  those  securities,  and 
directed  the  mode  of  the  assignment  of 
them.  Afterwards,  on  2d  June  180^,  on  a 
reference  to  him  of  a  Minute  and  Report 
of  the  Linen  Board,  respecting  the  form  of 
drawing  on  the  Treasurer^  in  answer  to  ^ 
j)uery,  how  far  that  officer  was  warranted 
in  paying,  on  the  autherity  of  the  drailghts 
of  the  Secretary;  and  if  not  warranted, 
what  proceedings  should  be  adopted  to  re- 
cover from  him  the  dfficiences  of  the  Se- 
cretary; further  de^aring  the  Treasurer 


fully  warranted  in  -making  those  paymtats. 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Board  in  1782,  he 
added,  *'  Although  this  is  the  only  question, 
on  which  1  am  desired  to  give  an  qpinion, 
I  feei  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  questions 
of  more  importance  appear  to  me  to  grow 
out  of  the  Jate  tran«a(^ions ;  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  important  to  ascertain  by  what' 
authority,  and  m  what  manner,  the  various 
sums  which  have  been  misapplied,  have 
been  drawn  from  ihe  public  Treasury,  and 
put  into  the  management  of  the  officers  of  , 
the  Board.**  Your  Committee  cannot  but  , 
expresil  their  surprise,  that  no  step  whatever  , 
appears  to  have  b«en  taken  on  this  sugges- 
tion. The  ca«e  of  Mr.  Corey  was,  in  i  806, 
Teferred  to  -the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  , 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ^o  advise  us  to  its 
becoming  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion ;  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  uot« 
and  advised  a  suspension  of  other  proceed- 
ings for  recovery  of  the  debt,  until  the  va- 
lue of  the  securities  assigned  could  be  ^scer- 
.UMned. 

Your  Committee  learn,  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  equity  for  that  purpose,  f{om  the  , 
latest  returns,  appear  to  be  proceeding  aa 
jcxpeditiously  as^heir  nature,  and  the  course  . 
of  the  Courts  will  admit,  and  that  Mr« 
Corry  appears  di9pp8ed  to  hastcia  ^eir  ter^ 
mination  as  far  as  in  him  lies. 

The  Trustee!,  on  the  5ih  of  Jiine  1 806, 
for  reasons  detailed  in  their  resolutions^ 
which  your  Committee  cannot  consider  as 
satisfactory,  removed  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Corry,  and  directed  his  salary  to  be  paid 
him  from  the  date  and  during  the  period  of 
hi«  suspension. 

The  Committee  of  Trustees,  to  whom 
the  Minute  of  the  Treasury  of  the  7  h  of 
October  1795,  was  referred,  with  a  view 
of  suggesting  measures  of  regulation  and 
/cnntroul  as  to  the  payment  of  money  by  thi? 
Treasurer  of  the  Board,  state  in  their  report, ' 
that  they  do  not  see  the  least  neceshity  for 
altering  the  pystrm  laid  down  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Board  of  the  a.'Jd  of  February 
1782,  except  tlut  the  accompts  should  be 
signed  by  a  Board,  specially  summoned,  and 
that  every  abj»tract  of  accompt  uQder  which 
the  Treasurer  should  issue  money,  ought  to 
be  signed  at  9  Board  by  n9  le»s  than  t^e« 
M^nibers. 

The  sanction  given  by  his  Report  to  the 
continuance  of  a  system  under  which  an 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  em- 
bezzlihg  money  to  so  large  an  amount,  and 
of  keeping  it  so  long  concealed  could  have 
no  tendency  but  that  of  perpetuating  abu9ef| 
instead  of  correcting  them^ 
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'VncteSb^  to  the  department  of  the  Ar* 
chitect  of  thif  3oard,  y*ur  Committee  find, 
that  almoet  ooe^hird  pau-t  of  the  Revenues 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  this  Board,  amount- 
ing, between  January  1800  and  isio,  to 
a  sum  of  a662»864,  has  been  expended  in 
this  branch;  and  of  this  6um,  j£4,727  in 
painting,  plaistering,  and  repairing  at  the 
liinen-rlall,  and  the  Officers*  houses;  and 
there  appear  further,  in  the  S6tb  Report  of 
the  Commi»sioners  of  Imperial  Accompt% 
other  sums  disbursed  for  furniture,  carpers, 
chimaey  and  pier  glasses,  &c.  for  the  House 
of  the  Chamberlain  of  the- Linen- HalL 

The  iftSue»  from  the  Treaf>urer  to  the 
Atchitrct,  previous  to  October  1 805,  were 
made  on  orders  st];ned  by  the  Secretary;  and 
•ince  that  time  by  three  TruMtecs.  On  the 
5th  May  1807,  it  was  stated  to  the  Board 
by  the  Architect,  that  the  worlts  carrying 
on  nnder  his  direction  at  the  Linen-Hall, 
purfuant  to  the  orders  of  the  Board,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  and  estimates, 
were  then  finished ;  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
execution  of  the  works,  and  application  of 
•oms  voted  fior  them ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
**That  no  liirther  sum  of  money  ahall  be 
issued  by  the  Tieasorer  to  the  Architect 
until  the  Committee  «hail  havt  made  their  ' 
Report." 

tJp  to  the  8th  of  April  1810,  no  report 
appear t  to  have  been  made  by  thi<  Com- 
mittee ;  and  yet,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this  order,  there  were  issued  to  the  architect 
the  following  sums  by  the  Treasurer,  ou  the 
orders  of  the  I'rustees  ^ 

^th  August  1807  .........^1000 

17th  November 10(K) 

2lsl  October 1500 

Sirt  December 1000 

Alrgost  every  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  tqipreftt  Accompts  presented  to 
parliament  djiring  several  years,  has  stated 
their  obwrvation»  on  the  Architect's  depart- 
n^ent  in  no  very  favourable  point  of  view, 
IJO  respect  of  tlie  almost  ej^tirely  uncon- 
trplled  power  which  he  was  allowed  to 
exercise  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money; 
hut  their  S6th  Report,  lately  presented, 
•tates  that  a  Buildin?  Committee  has  been 
appointed,  which,  if  it  p^forms  its  duty, 
may  prevent,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
those  Commissioners,  tn  a  great  measure, 
,  tho^e  evils.  The  latltu  le  of  the  expenditure 
hitherto  allowed  may  be  judged  of  from 
t^ia  circumstance :  **  that  the  Architect  hav. 
ing  oi-ders  fnm  the  Board  to  keep  th« 
I  gildings  io  repair^  he  haa  uoirormly  dirca- 


ed  his  carpcbctrt  Mt  ocIkt  anttcera  to 
obey   ail  orders  of  the  lDspectoffvO«B«al, 
Secretary,  or  ocher  Chief  Officera,  aa  to  i 
their  bouses,  &c'*  which  is  faUy  iHostrwJ 
by  the  following  passage,  in  a  Repo#t  an   ' 
the  Architect's  accompts,  **  that  Im^  c«orived 
DO  order  from  the  Secretary  for  thm  ei^co- 
diture  of  i68408,  14#«  9^^  but  fbaC  hm  re- 
caived  orders  at  different  ciaiaa  from  aewcral  | 
individual  TroKees  far  exeouting    «orii«, 
but   chat  only  veri>allf  iometimca  at   die 
Board,  and  8om«times  elaewhere;   but  doca 
not  racoUect  «he  period  of  time.** 

The  principal  managemeoc  of  diia  £ff  i 
establistunent  is  .vested  io  the  hispoctor-Oe- 
neraU  the  first  Officer  Dn4ar  the  Tnwtcee, 
the  duties  of  whose  ol(c#  are  ^^iVf  imHf 
stated  in  the  d6ih  Report;  h^  oeglacc  of 
thtfae  duties  is  strongly  observed  np—  ia 
the  same  report,  and  particmUrly  the  c«r- 
eealment  from  the  Trusieet  of  fa6U»  whi^ 
it  was  bis  doty  to  )iave  cofnmuiMCatyd  to 
them.  One  striking  ioscaofe  ol  this  kiodl, 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Fits^oraU*s  amd 
Shaooaban*s  manufisctorf,  ia  fully  detailed 
in  that  report,  the  fraudulent  circumstasces 
atteuding  which  may  deserve,  in  other 
points  ct  view,  the  notice  ^f  the  Hoose. 

The  same  report  contains  animadvrraiosH 
on  the  negligent  mode  of  soperintendance, 
and  upon  the  general  want  of  attentioo  ca 
the  expenditure  of  money  grafted  by  Far- 
liamenc  for  the  distribution  o(  hemp  seed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coat  of 
hemp-seed  havinl^  amounted  to  .^1464,  tbe 
cost  ot  advertising  it  in  the  different  oe«^ 
papers  has  been  ^€52. 

The  office  of  Inspedor-Oeoeral  waa  coss-^ 
atituted  nnder  the  21st  and  2Sd  Geow  fIT. 
c.  S4. ;  and  it  is  specially  directed,  **  that 
the  person  so  appoi|ited  muit  have  brra 
bred  to  or  carried  on  some  branch  of  the 
linen  manufacture  on  his  own  account,  by 
bteuching,  telling,  dyeing,  stamping,  of 
staining.*'  By  31  Geo.  I1L  c  14w  tfte 
Trtstees  are  enabled  to  appoint  two  par* 
sone  jointly  to  execute  this  office,  and  that 
of  tlie  Secretary  or  Chamberbio.  iul^ect 
to  like  penakiet  apd  regolaeiom  at  bulerm, 
but  irithout  additional  salary. 

NOIHING  TO   nOGENTLIMBK. 

Conlin'ted  fiom  fta^e  3 1 4,  No,  Tl, 
It    has    btcn   exe-uled  wholly   hjr 

deputy  during  your  Lordship's  hokT- 

Mji<  ii  ?  Yes. 
\Vliat  are  (he  duties  of  the  Crown 

Office  38  executed  by  your  Lordship  ia 

person  ?  I  have  never  executed  any  ot 

tlie  dutiei  of  that  o^e. 
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Your  Lordibip  -aho  hMs,  jointly 
rith  ijord  Htory  Seysnior,  the  office 
f  Filacer  m  the  King's  Beoch  ?  I  «lo. 

W*bat  is  the  doty  of  the  office  of 
llocer  ?  To  dieaad  soeord  the  .|iroof«d- 
•IP  t»l  tbe  cotttt*  which  has  never 
oe  I  «x<cute4  by  me  in  uman. 

What  hai  wtr  Jjorcbhip  received 
ora  these  o»oet  lor  the  iast  three 
fars?  In  the  year  1807*-^,  m«  re- 
rived  m  Enrbml,  dear  of  all  deduc- 
om,  6,>W.  15t.  8d.  in  the  year 
SOS— 9,  9, 1611.  178.  4d,  iotiie  year 
^«»— 10.  0.377*.  »i».  4d.  stierliug. 
fenr^  iMttuMf^^mf.  oaUed  in  and  fir- 
amined. 

Voti  are  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  Ireland? 
am. 

Wftft  are  the  doties  of  that  office  as 
crfonned    by  yourself  ?     Wone. 

flow  many  ye»rs  have  you  lield 
bat  office  ^     fen  year*. 

Have  you  eter   been  eaUed  upon 
:>  execute  the  duties  in  person?  Never. 
kc  aigkt  Hon,  Earl  of  Hn&siyn  coiled 
in  and  examined. 

Your  Lordship  holds  the  office  of 
)irector  of  Chancery  in  Scotland?  1  do. 

What  are  the  duties  performed  by 
our      Lordship  in    person  ?     Nont*. 

iias  your  Lordship  a  Deputy?  Yes. . 
^he  Rt.  Hon*  Lord  Jrden  called  in  and 
examined . 

Your  Loribbip  is  Register  of  the 
ii^h  Court  of  Appeal  for  Pnaet  in  the 
ligh  Court  of  Admiralty,  ft»d  ^f  the 
itgii  Court  of  Delegates  >    I  am. 

What  16  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
^e  ofRce  of  Register  of  the  High  Court 
f  Admiralty,  uhtck  your  Lordship 
xecutes  in  person?  My  office  is  a 
reehold  office  for  life,  and  therefore 
•!^ore  I  answer  any  question,  1  beg 
9  know  wnether  the  Committee  can 
ive  me  ai)y  assurance  that  the  exist* 
wg  interest  of  that  office  is  not  in  any 
capect  whatever  witUm  the  purview  of 
hese  resolutions^ 

[The  Committee  read  to  bis  Lord- 
bip  the  priiHed  rrsolmions  on  urhich 
lie  Committee  was  founded.]  I  hope 
tic  Comnpittee  w41  not  attribute  it  to 
ny  want  of  respect  to  them  (r  to 
he  LiooouraMe  House  of  which  they 
orma  part*  if  I  decline  ainwering  any 
imestion,  conceiving  that  1  ought  oot 
d  be  €4Ued  upoa  to  furui>b  from  my 
»wn  month  any  nnatter  of  infondatioii 
»hich  may  Ik  nwde  we  •f  fo  t^it  pro- 


judiotof  my  freehold  rignta.    My  d«» 

C*es  Messrs.  Jennerand  Wheeler,  can^ 
efer,  expfaia  every  thing  to  the 
Coinmittee  relating  to  my  office. 
John  King,  esq.  eaSedin  and  eaamined^ 

Wiiat  office  do  you  hold  in  tlve  Plan* 
tfttions  ?    Naval  Officer  of  Jamaica. 

What  is  the  naaine  of  the  duties  of 
that  ofike^  executed  by  you  m  per- 
son ?     I  execute  no  duties  io  peraoo. 

Whfirt  are  tbe  enjoin nients  ^ft  yoii 
receive  from  that  office  ?  1  receive 
15001.  «year»  which  ispaidto^ue  6y 
the  person  who  executes  |ile  duties  of 
the  office,  who  acts  under  the  appoint- 
n>ent  of  the  Governor,  Mag  £nt 
reconmended  by  mp . 

What  is  the  exte9t  of  hla  tmoki* 
ments?  The  avirrage  reoeipt,  I  shootd 
•appose,  may  be  taken  «t2»M)0/.  oift 
of  which  1  receive  1500/.  a  year. 
ff'iUpoM  MMhH,  esq.  eoA^  in^ml  e«. 
iimiwd. 

You  are  ^Jcputy  to  Mr.  Ocrmtfn^ 
who  holds  the  offiet  of  receiver  fee* 
neral  of  Jamaica  ?    I  amr  kis  lessee. 

What  are  thje  duties  of  the  receiver 
general  ?  ITie  duties  of  the  recciyer 
general  consist  in  the  cotiectioo  of 
tiie  revenue,  and  in  the  collection  of 
all  the  taxes  under  the  reyenua  lavts  of 
this  country. 

In  what  manner  does  Mr.  Gemrain 
execjiie  his  office  ?  He  executes  it 
throggh  uje  entirely. 

What  sun>  does  Mr.  permain  re^ 
ceive  from  this  office?  He  receive^ 
a  clear  net  rent  from  me  of  20001. 
sterling,  paid  in  England,  ffee  of 
every  expense  whatever. 
The  night  Hon,  C/utrles  Fereker,  a 
.  Maifbcr  of  the  Howe,  examfned* 

You  are  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Limerick?     1  am. 

What  are  the  iluties  of  that  office 
performed  by  yourself?  1  perform 
no  dnties. 

Are  there  any  duties  belonging  t<^ 
the  office  ?  i  have  understood  tifat 
in  former  times  the  consuble  of  th^ 
castle  Goininandefl  the  tov^n  in  (iiQ 
absence  of  the  governor,  but  of  late 
years  Ibere  lias  been  tto  duty  doAe 
by  tlie  constable. 

Yott  bave  no  deputy?    No. 

What  are  ti>o  emolumeiiis  yMi  ft" 
ceive  from  the  office  >  There  is  s^me 
ground  that  beloegs  to  the  constable^ 
which  was  set  by  my  predecessor  if 
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400/.  a  year,    and  the    salary    is   1/.' 
per  day. 

Arc  the  lands  of  whrch  you  speak 
out  on  lease.?  Yes,  thpi^e  is  a  leaj>e 
for  99  years;  there  was  a  king's  let- 
ter enaliling  my  predecessors  to  set 
a  lease  for  that  term ;  before  that 
they  had  usually  been  let  by  each 
constable  during  his  incumbency,  at 
a  small  rent. 

The  Rigk  Hon,  Charles  Long,  a  member 
^'the  Committee,  exandned. 

You  are  one  of  the  joint  pay  mas* 
ters  general }    1  am. 

Do  you  execute  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  person  ?     1  do. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  is  the  other 
paymaster >     He  is. 

What  duties  does  he  discharge? — 
He  discharges  some  of  the  duties,  but 
Dot  to  any  considerable  extent ;  he 
frequently  attends  the  boards  that  are 
held  at  Chelsea,  and  1  communicate 
with  him  upon  any  subject  of  im- 
portance that  arises. 

Might  not  the  office  of  paymaster 
general  be  as  conveniently  executed 
by  one  person?   I  conceive  it  might. 

Has  iJord  Charles  Somerset  a  de- 
puty ?     Yes,  he  has. 
The  most   honourable    the     Marquis 

iFelksley  (baron  IVellcsUy)  called  in 

and  examined. 

Your  lordship  holds  the  office  of 
chief  remembrancer  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  Ireland?     1  do. 

What  are  (he  duties  of  that  office  - 
which  Your  lordship  performs  inper-f- 
son  ?    Kouc. 

Your  lordship  appoints  a  deputy  ?  • 
J  do. 

The  right  honourable  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
hart,  a  member  qfthe  house,  examined. 

You  are  clerk  of  the  crown  and 
icourts  in  the  Iskind  of  Jamaica  ?  I  am. 

What  4s  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  executed  by  yourself  in 
person?     None. 

Are  you  liable  to  execute  any  du- 
ties ?  i  am  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time,  to  execute  the  duties  in  * 
person.  •       ^ 

By  whom  ?  by  the  gdvernof  **^<i 
council. 

How  long  have  you  heW  this  office  ? 
The  office  was  given  to    me  in    re- 
version, I  think  in  the  year   1789;  I  * 
have  been  in  possession  since  the  year 


During  that  time  hare  you  ever 
been  called  upon  to  execute  any  du- 
ties in  person  ?  1  have  not. 
The  honourable  Thomas  Knox,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House^  examined. 
You  hold,  together  with  the  lio- 
nourable  Vesey  Knox,  the  office  of 
Prothonotary  of  the  court  of  com  moo 
pleas  in  Irehuid?  1  do. 

What  is  the  detail  of  the  duties 
performed  by  yourselves?  We  ap- 
point a  deputy,  as  we  are  enabled 
to  do  under  the  patent. 

Mr.  Knox  delivered  in  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
omce  : 

1808,  /.    Totl.  Chargtt.De*iGch.  thoootarj. 

18U9, 

Have  you  ever  been  called  upon 
to  expcute  any  part  of  the  duties  ia 
person?     Never. 

Do  any  cases  arise,  on  which  r» 
ference  is  made  to  you  ?     No,  never. 

Has  the  deputy  power  to  sign  your 
name  ?    Yes. 

Has  the  deputy  his  salary  by  private 
agr€?ement.with  you  ?     Yes. 
Robert  Jenntr,  esq,  called  in  and  £r- 
amined. 

You  are  deputy  to  Lord  Arden, 
as  register  to  the  high  court  of  ap- 
peals, the  high  court  of  admiralty? 
and  the  court  of  Delegates  ?      1  am. 

Does  Lord  Arden /execute- any  pari 
of  the  duties  of  register  of  the  high 
cburt  of  appeals?    Never. 

Does  he  ever  execute  any  part  of 
the  duties  of  register  of  the  court  of 
Delegates?  Never;  his  lordship  has 
not  'executed  any  one  Of  those  offices, 
or  any  part  of  them,  sirxe  he  was 
appointed. 

\  here  is  generally  a  sum  of  money 
lying  in  his  hands?  Yes,  there  hss 
been  generally  in  the  registry ;  he 
takes  such  part  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  1  believe  at  this  time  that  vhat 
his  lordship  has,  is  207,000/. 

Dot^  Lord  Arden  give  any  security? 
No. 

Do  you  gi^^e  any  security  to  Lord 
Arden  ?     Yes',  20,000/.  each. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  if  the  office  of  regis- 
ter of  the  hii^h  court  of  admiralty 
)¥ere  abolished,  apd  the  whole   tl^ 
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cuted  ■  by  deputy  ?  No,  I  am  aware 
of  none  at  all,  and  tbe  same  answer 
must  apply  to  the  register  of  the 
high  court  of  appeals;  the  register 
of  the  court  of  Delegates  is  a  very 
trifling  thing ;  [  do  not  suppose  his 
lordship  has  ever  received  2001.  from  it. 

Do  these  three  offices  always  go 
together  ?  They  have  always  been  in 
tbe  same  patent  ever  since  I  have 
known  them. 

Has  Lord  Arden  any  salary?  Nof 
he  has  not*  the  whole  arises  from 
fees. 

Tliomas  Carter,  esq,  called  in  and  ex- 
amined. 

You  hold  the  office  of  Provost 
Mai^al  of  Uarbadoes  ?     I  do. 

In  what  manner  do  you  execute 
that  office  ?     Wholly  by  deputy. 

Have  you  leave  of  absence  ?  Yes, 
I  have. 

Old  \ou  go  out  to  take  possession  ? 
No,  I  did  not. 

The  Honourable  Percy  ff^pndham,called 
in,  and  examined. 

You  are  register  of  chancery  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  secretary  and 
clerk  of  the  courts  in  Barbadoes  ? 
Yes,  and  also  prothonotary  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  Barbadoes. 

Do  you  execute  any  part  of  the 
duties  of  those  offices  in  person?  I 
do  not. 

What  are  the  emoluments  which 
you  derive  from  those  offices?  From 
the  office  of  register  of  chancery 
l»050l.  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Barbadoes  7001.  and  from  the  office 
o[  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
'noii  Pleas,  on  tli?  average  of  six  years, 
161.  13s.  4a.  making  together,  1,7661. 
13s.  4d. 

The  Hon,  Cha$.  Wyndham,  a  member 
of  the  house,  examined. 

You  hold  tlie  office  of  secretary  and 
clerk  of  tbe  inrolments  of  Jamaica  ?  1 
do. 

Do  you  execute  any  of  tbe  duties  in 
persoo  ?  No,  by  deputy,  and  always 
have  done. 

What  is  the  net  receipt  coming  toyou 
from  that  office  ?  25001.  a  year ;  I 
was  under  agreement  to  receive  so 
much  from  the  person  filling  the  duties 
of  it,  which  became  vacant  about  se- 
venteen years  ago,  and  then  1  recei- 
Tcd  a  bonus  to  continue  it  at  the  same 


rate;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
was  6  or  70001.  st*rrl.  I  received.  ^ 
The  itt.  Hon,  H^m  Bagwell,  a  member 
of  tlie  house t  examined. 

You  are  one  of  the  joint  muster- masl 
ters  of  Ireland  ?     1  am*. 

Do  you  execule  any  part  of  that, 
office  in  person?  None  whatever  in 
person. 

Arc  there  any  duties  to  be  executed? 
Yes  tliere  are — ir  is  a  purely  mliitary 
office; 

Ckirles  GrenviUe,  esq,  called  in  and 
examined. 

You  are  secretary  to  the  island  of 
Tobago'    i  am.. 

Is  any  part  of  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice performed  by  yourself  in  person?— 
No. 

It  b  entirely  performed  by  deputjr  ? 
Yes. 

Do  you  appomt  the  deputy  your* 
self?  Yes,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Governor. 

What  is  the  receipt  you  have  from 
the  office  ?   4oOl.  net. 

You  are  the  naval  officer  of  Deme- 
rara  ?   I  am. 

What  do  you  receive  from  that  ?  It 
is  uncertain  ;  1  ought  to  receive  5001. 
a  year,  but  I  receive  about  2301..  the 
deuuty  sends  me  two  thirds. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  office  of 
naval  officer  ?  I  believe  the  fees  arise 
from  keeping  a  register  of  ships  whicii 
come  in  and  clear  out. 
Thomas  Lowten,  esq,  called  in  and  ex- 
amined. 

You  execute  the  office  of  deputy 
to  the  clerk  of  the  pipe?     I  do. 

Does  lord  William  Bentinck  per* 
form  any  part  of  the  duties  in  per- 
son ?     No. 

^  What  is  the  salary  that  as  deputy 
you  receive  ?  One  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

And  no  other  fees  of  any  sort? — 
No  other  fees  of  any  sort. 

The  emoluments  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  are  stated  to  amount  net 
to  6331.  is  that  correct?  I  should 
rather  suppose  that  for  the  years  18t6 
1S07,  and  1808,  the  profits  were  as 
much  as  seven  himdred  and  thirty, 
or  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
but  the  last  year  has  not  been  quite 
so  much  ;  but  1  take  the  average  to 
be   about    seven  hundred  and  forty 
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pounds,   mine    is    a   ftictd   salary    of 
1 001.  a  year. 

The  labour  of  course  w  very  small  ? 
It  is  very  great ;  1  uitdertook  lUat 
office  more  out  of  regard  to  tne 
Lite  dukie  of  Portland,  than  any  view 
lo  emolument. 

John  Dax,esq.  caUedin,  and  examined' 
You  are  deputy  to  the  Clerk    of. 
tlie  exchequer  of  pleas?    I  am. 

What  duties  docs  Mr.  William  S. 
Kose,  perform  in  person,  as  cietk  of' 
the  exchequer  of  pleas  ?  None. 

At  no  lime  ?   .N'o- 

Nor  of  any  kind!     No. 

You  executt*  the  whole  of  the  of- 
fice?    I  do. 

T/terigtU  Jionourable    Thomas  Steele, 
called  in  and  examined* 

You  are  King's  Remembrancer  iu 
the  court  of  exchequer  ?     1  am. 

Are  the  duties  executed  by  your- 
selt  ?    No,   by  clerks,. 

You  have  no  deputy  ?  Yes  I  * 
hiive ;  Mr.  Moyscy  is  my  deputy. 

Ho^  is  the  office  executed?  The 
duties  of  the  office  are  executed  by 
deputy.  "' 

Are  you  aware  of  any  inconvenience, 
that  would  result  to  the  public  from 
tlie  office  of  KingV  remembrancer 
being  abolished?  Certainly,  1  can- 
not say  that  i  am. 

If  the,  office  of  register  were^abol- 
i^died,  do  you  apprehend  any  incon- 
venience would  result  to  the  public.^ 
Certainly  not ;  any  office  tiiat  is  done' 
by  deputy  may  be  abolislied. 
Mr.  Thos,  Farrer,  called  in,  and  exa- 
mined. 

You  are  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
Pipe  ?    Yes. 

Are  the  duties  executed  hy  Mr.  Te^ 
kell  in  person  ?  No,  he  does  no  duties 
in  person  as  comptroller  of  the  pipe. 

It  is  done  wholly  by  deputy  ?    By 
myself  and  my  clerk. 
AJr,  John  TekeU,  called  in,  and  exami- 
ned. 

Are  you  deputy  iti  the  office  of 
the  chirograpber  iu  the  court  of  exche- 
quer ?    i  am. 

I  hat  is  an  office  held  by  patent?  Yfe;*, 

From  whom  is  the  patent  ?  From  the 
kifi^. 

\  on  execute  the  duties  of  that  office? 
1  am  secondary  or  dt-pusy  in  the  office. 

The  patentees  perfonii  no  part  of  the 
duties  in  per jou?     None. 


What  is  tbe* emolument  derWed  b» 
Sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Colebrook?  I 
should  apprehend  about  4001.'  a  jm\ 
between  then). 

Mr.  Ja9.  Sat^ers,  called  in,  and  aad- 
ned. 

You  acemaisbaU  of  the  excbeqacr  f 
I  aui. 

Do  yiM:  execute  the  duties  d  tbati 
office  in  person  ?  No,  entiiely  by  dc< 
IMity. 

You  have  no  duties  whatever  to  pe^ 
form  but  what  are  discharged  by  de- 
poty  ?  1  perform  na  dut^  if  1  bad 
to  lake  a  pj^rson  into  custody  for  a  verr 
large  sum  of  money,  I  might  cboofc,j 
to  prevent  accident;  to  do  it  myselt 

But  you  might  doit  bydepotj?— 
Yes. 

How  many  years  have  you- been  Id 
the  oflke  ?     Bivec  since  the  year  1784 

During  that  time  have  you  ever  pw- 
filmed  auy  duties  in  person}  1  baiej 
not,  except  aiteoding^OQce*  andtcott- 
in%  before  Mr.  Pi$i*  a$'chmcelimtf 
the  exthequer^ 

We  have  at  length  come  to  one  greit ! 
^cient  offlicer.  H^re  is  a  geotlfffiat 
who  at  least  does  something  ^  his  mo-  j 
ney.  He  once  walked  in  a  procession 
before  Mtf.  Pitt.  Never  lo  be  sure  ins 
there  exhibited  a  more  shining  n« 
ample  of  a  splendid  government  ^  e 
might  search  all  Europe  io  vain  tor 
sucn  munificence.  We  recollect,  in- 
deed, as  tar  as  the  tale  teUiug  Schekere- 
zade  is  good  authority,  an  Jiimlic  ex- 
ample of  similar  liberality  in  tiie  cau 
of  **Oauem,  Uie  son  Abou  Aibou.or 
the  slaive  of  Love/'  wb«9  -oa  his  hrst 
kitroductiou  at  the  levee  to  U«vua 
Al  Ravchid,  i.e.  Haroyn  ihe  Jiat  or 
the  pious  ;  and  after  receiving  a  ricb 
robe,  according  to  the  custom  al- 
ways obsefveil  to  those  to  whom  au- 
dience was  giveiiy  is  thus  briefly  sd- 
(ireised  by  tiiat  cOBsc-ientious  Calipb, 
'*  Gauem,  1  miicb  wUh  jou  to  reoidB 
at  my  court."  ••  Cemmander  of  the 
faithful, **  replied  tb^  young  mercksot, 
*'  tUt!  slate  has  no  other  will  tb«t  tint 
of  his  master,  ou  whom  his  ItfesiKi 
tortune  depend.'^  'llie  Caliph  vis 
uell  pleai#ed  with  Ganem's  answer, 
and  gave  him  a  large  pension.  After 
ttvis  ihe  Prince  descended  irom  bii 
throne. 
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Extraclsfrom  the  Report  ^  the.  Secretary  of 
Ike  Treasunf,  on  the  suiQect  of  American 
Manufoctures^  vutde  April  17,  18H>,  in 
obedience  to  a  Resolution  qf  the  house  qf 
Representatives. 

Domestic  Mam^fact^res* 
Tbefolloft'ing  mauufactures  are  carried 
n  to  an  extent,  which  may  be  considered 
tiequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  United 
tales  ;  the  foreign  articles  annually  im- 
ortcd,  being  less  in  valae  than  those  of 
American  Manafactures  belonging  to  the 
iine  general  class,  which  are  annually  ex- 
ported,   viz. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which 
t^oodistbe  ptincipal  material — Leather 
lod  manufactures  of  leather.— Soap  and 
allow  candles  — Spermaceti  oil  and  can- 
fes. — Flax-seed  oil. — Refined  sugar. — 
'oarsc  earthen- ware.— Snuff,  chocolate, 
air.powder  and  mustard. 
The  following  branches  are  firmly  es- 
tblifhed,  supplying,  in  many  instances 
be  greater,  and  in  all  a  considerable  part 
f  tbe  cootumptiou  of  the  United  States, 

12. 

Iron  and  manofactaret  of  iron.— -Ma - 
lufac tares  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax— 
lats.— -Paper,  printing  types,  printed 
ooks,  playing-cards — Spiiituous  and 
lalt  liquors. — Several  manufactures  of 
«mp. — -  Oun*powder. —  VV  indow  glass, 
-Jewellery  and  clocks. — Several  manu- 
ictoreri  of  lead. — Straw  bonneU  and 
ats.— Wax  candles. 

Progrefia  has  also  been  made  in  the  f61- 
>wiitg  branchea,  *viz. 

Paiots  and  coloors;  several  chemical 
reparations,  and  medical  dra^s;  salt; 
Miiofactures  of  copper  and  brassy  ja- 
anned  and  plated  ware  j  calico  printing  j 
H^en's  and  other  earthen  and  glass 
^are,  &c. 

Many  articles,  respecting  which  no 
ifbrmatiou  has  been  received,  are  on- 
oabtedly  omitted  :  and  the  substance  of 
M  informetian  obtained  on  the  most  im- 
portant  branches,  is  comprehended  under 
be  following  heads : 

Wood  and  M^ntfactnret  of  WW/.— All 
>e  branches  of  this  manufacture  are  car- 
ed to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  supply 
^e  whole  demand  of  tbe  United  States, 
nd  consist  principally,  of  cabinet  ware, 
lid  other  household  furniture,  coaches 
lul  carriages,  either  for  pleasure  or  trau- 
ortation,  and  sbip-huild  ng. 

The  abips  and  vessels  ab<»ve  twenty  tons 
urthen,  built  iu  the  United  States  during 
le  years  1801  a  184)7,  mesrtired  774,9'1'2 
Qus,  making  on  an  average  about  1 10,000 
oiib  a- yeilu*,  and  worth  more  than  six  mil- 
ons  of  dollars.  About  two- thirds  were 
egistercd  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  tbe 
smainder  licensed  for  the  coastiug  trade 
nd  fiaberiet. 

SKLFA5T  MAC.  NO,  ZXVIU* 


Of  the  other  hranfches,  no  p«rticut%r 
account  cdn  be  given.  But  the  annual 
exportations  of  furnitifre  and  carriages 
amount  to  170,000  dollars.  The  value 
of  the  whole,  including  ship-baildihg, 
cannot  b«  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Under  this  bead  may  aifo  b^  mention- 
ed pot  and  pearl-ash.  of  which,  besides 
supplying  the  internal  demand,  7,400 
tuns  are  annually  exported. 

Leather  and  Mauufacturts  of  Leather.-^ 
Tanneries  are  established  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  some  of  them  on  a 
Very  laige  scale;  the  capital  employed  in 
a  single  establishment  amounting  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  .A  few  hides 
are  exported,  and  it  is  stated  that  one- 
third  of  those  used  in  the  great  tanneries 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  are  imported  from 
Spanish  America.  Some  superior  or 
particular  kinds  of  English  leather,  and 
of  morocco,  are  still  imported;  but 
about  350,0(K)lb<.*  of  American  leather 
are  annually  exported.  The  bark  U 
abundant  ai»d  cheap;  and  ft  appears 
that  hides  cost  in  America  6J  cents,  and 
in  England  seven  cents  a  pound ;  that  the 
bark  used  for  tanning,  costs  in  England, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  hides,  and  in 
America  not  one-tenth  part  of  that  sum. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that 
much  American  leather  is  brought  to( 
market  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that . 
bettt'r  is  generally  made  in  the  middle 
than  in  the  northern  and  southern  states^ 
The  tanneries  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
employ  callectively  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
nineiy  workmen,  alid  make  annuallr 
100,000  dollan»-worib  of  leather.  Those 
of  Balttmore  amount  to  twenty-two, 
seventeen  of  which  have  together  a  capi- 
tal of  187,000  dollars,  and  tan  annually 
19,000  hides,  and  25,000  calf-skins. 

Morocco  is  also  made  in  several  places, 
partly  from  imported  goat  skins,  but 
principally  from  sheep  ^kins.  And  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  deer 
skins,  which  form  an  article  of  expoita-^ 
tion,  are  dressed  and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  to  ihc  aniuunt  require 
for  the  coiisumption  of  the  country. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  leal  tier 
are  tiio&e  of  shoes  and  bootn,  harness,  and 
saddlt*s.  Some  inronsidvrable  qtiaDtitlea 
ot  the  two  last  artirlea  nre  I/oth  imported 
•nd  exported.  The  annual  importation 
of  foreign  boots  and  shoes,  amounts  to 
3,250  pair  of  bwr-i  and  59,000 ^pair  of 
shoes,  principnlly  kid  and  nionicco.  The 
annual  exp<irtatioti  of  the  Mine  articles 
of  American  manufactuit ,  to  8,500  pair 

^^  UnleM  dCherwUe  Stated,  tlie  Importations  and 
exportadens  are,  in  this  report,  taken  go  tha  aw 
age  of  tbe  years  iSod  and  1807.     . 
Cc  C 
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of  hoots  snd  ifT^OCd  p*fr  of  tho^i.  Tl»e 
flioe  luaDufacturet  of  N«rw  Jersey  arc  ex- 
tensive. Teat  of  Lynn,  to  Massachusetts, 
makes  100,000  pair  of  women's  sbo^s  an- 
nually. 

The  value  of  aM  the  articles  annually 
manufactured  in  the  United  Slates,  whiah 
are  embraced  under  Ohs  bead  (leather)^ 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty  miUious  of 
doliars. 

Soap  and  Talhto  Candif*.—  A  preat  por- 
"tion  of  the  aoap  and  candles  used  in  the 
United  Stales,  i»  a  family  manufacture. 
But  there  are  also  fieveral  establishments 
on  an  extensive  scale  tn  all  the  large  cities, 
and  several  other  placet.  Those  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Eoxbory,  near  Bo5too,  employ 
'  ^looe  •  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
doIlars,aDd  make  anntmlly;i'76,0OO  poua^U 
candles,  3^,000  pounds  brown  soai>,  and 
50,000  pounda  Windsor  and  fancy  »»oap, 
with  a  profit,  it  is  said,  of  15  per  centum 

OD.thecapitAl  emplov^* 

The  annual  iroponatiotis  of  foreVgn  roa- 
nufactnie  are,  candles  158,000  pounds, 
toap,  470,000  pounds. 

The  annual  exportations  of  domestic  nm* 
■Dfactarei  are  candles  1,775,000  po^iu4s» 
•oap  2,220,0001b8. 

The  Annual  valua  manufactured  in  Um 
Uaited  States,  and  inpluding  the  qwaotity 

'  made  in  private  families  for  their  <^wn  use, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  ^ 

Spermaceti  Oil  and  CamUet. — The  est^ 
blishments  for  this  manufaciure  are  at 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  in  Massa* 
ebusetts,  and  at  Hudson  in  Ntw  York.  Be- 
ttdea  supplying  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
consuoiption,  they  furntsbanunaUy,  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  330,000 
pounds  of  candles,  and  44,000  gallons  of 
oil.  The  whole  quantity.aunually  manu- 
factured amounted  to  about  500,000  dal- 
Jars;  but  the  exclusion  from  foreign  mar- 
kets has  lately  affected  the  manufacture. 
lUJinedSi'gar.^-'Thii  annual  importatioiks 
of  foreign  refined  sugar,  sniouut,  for  the 
years  1803  to  1807,  to  47,0©0lbs, 
The  annual  exportation  of  American  re- 

.  Unod  suyar,  amount,  for  the  same  years,^ 
to  15D,0(>0lbs. 

The  then  existing  doty  was,  mi  the  yea? 

1801,  collected  on  '3,82': ,000  pound?  ;  aud 

as  the  roaniifactuie  has  kept  pace  with  the 

ihcieasi*  of  population,  the  quantity  now 

*    annually  made  may  be  estimated  at  fJve 

'  mHiions  of  pounds,  worth  ane  millMHi  of 
dollars.  The  capital  employed  is  stated 
at  three  millions  and  a  balf  of  dollars  & 
and,a^  the  establishments  have  i;irrefised 

'  in  number,  some  of  them  have  declined  in 
Visiness.     It  is  believed  that  if  a  draw- 

.  ^kf  .  equivalent    ta    the    duty   paid 

;«n  Uie JsaportaCioo  of   the  brown  sugttr 

^»»6d  in-  %be  Tefioed  aegar  exported, 
mm  9ptitk  %Uoved^  Um  l^gn  dcutod. 


particalarty  of  RoisiA,  wuald  give  agreil 
Extension  to  this  branch.  A  specisl  re 
port  has  been  made  on  that  sot^eet  toth 
committee  of  commerce  aud  maaufaets 
rers. 

COTTON  wool,  AKD   FLAX. 

I.  Spinning  Mitis^  and  MamtJactviM^ 
B*taLMtments  ^The  first  ooiteo  milln 
erected  in  the  sUte  of  Rhode  Island,  i| 
theyear  1791:  another  iu  tbe  same  »tatq 
in  the  year  1795  ;  and  two  more  ia  i^ 
state  of  Massachuseiu,  iis  the  years  ly 
and  1804.  f)uring  the  three  suce^-''' 
years  ten  more  were  erected  or  i 
ced  m  Rhode  Islandi  aud  «ne  in 
ticttl}  making  aliogcther  fifteen  nil 
erected  before  the  year  t808,  working  f 
that  time  about  eight  ttiousand  spiadlr 
and  producing  about  three  hundred  tlo 
sand  pounds  of  yarn  a  year. 

HeturiiS  have  been  received  ef  fifW 
SjBven  mills  which  were  elected  at  the  e« 
of  the  year  >809  ;  stxiy  twoofwhick^ 
water  and  V4  horse  milla,)  wrrein  oped 
tion,  aud  worked  at  thai  time  thirtjoo| 
thousand  H»»"dle«.  The  other  twcatr' 
five  will  aH  be  in  operation  in  the  ^ 
of  this  year,  and  together  with  the  i 
ones  (ahmost  all  (A  which  art  \n(r 
their  machinery^)  wW,  by  the  r 
received, work  more  than  eighty  t 
spindles  at  the  compieiiceQieat  of 
year  1811. 

The  capiUl  reqaivfd  to  cprrf  on  Uj 
ma9ufaPt«t«  o«  the  b«at  tmsaa,  is  astiH 
ted  at  the  rateof  ftaehuoAwddaUarstt 
each  sf ladle;  including  Ulbtbeiw 
capital  applied  to  the  parcbase  of  ^ 
mill  seaU,  aad  to  the  conatrwctioa  of  ikj 
milb  and  machinery,  aad  that  emptesH 
in  wa^s,  cepairsy  raw  materials,  gooi^ 
on  hand,  aud  contingeneitfa.  Nt  it  j 
bclievedthatnomorctb»»at  the  lalso 
sixty  dollars  for  each  apindle  ia  P"^^ 
actually  employed.  Fortv-five  paas^ 
of  cotton  wort*  a(HMit  twenty  ceau  ^ 
pound,  are  o«  sm  a«eri«»  aijaiially  asd 
tor  each  spindle,  and  tlieit  psadace  tW 
tMrty-six  iponada  of  yarn  eC  diineol 
qmiKties,  wortfc  oa  ao  avenge  QM  MM 
and  l^J  cents  a  pcnmd.  Right  hwndid 
spindles  employ  torty  pcr90ns,  ym,  W 
men ,  and  ty rty  i^e  w#»en  and  «^Wn^ 
On  those  data,  the  g<-ueffal  it^m  m 
lU  year  181 1,  are  eatiflaated  in  the  M^ 
lowing  table  t 

The  increase  of  eardiaf  aadW»»»J( 
ef  cotton  by  marhineryj  vk  e«laWi»«Bt^ 
for  that  pttrposer»i><>  cxclnsifely  of  tkaj 
dtme  ii>  private  familiea  has  *atfe« 
been  four  fWd  during  the  two  Italytan^ 
aud  will  have  been  tenfold  iothietyeai^ 
The  greater  number  i«  in  the  ««w»ty  d 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Htw»d;  they  »* 
scattered  and  exteudiug  t^iiUfWut  m 
the  atatet. 
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The  seventeen  mills  in  the  ,atate  of 
lode  Island,  worked  T 4,290  apiiid tea  in 
1;  jrearlb09;  are  «lao  stated  to  have  used 
ring  tbAl  year  640,000  pounds  of  cot- 
B,  which  produced 510,009  pounds  of 
j-Q  ;  of  whicb,  124,090  pouodi  were 
id  for  thread  and  knitting,  ^^,000 
lunda  were  utcd  in  manufactures  at- 
cbed  to,  or  in  the  vicini<ty.of  tbemillsj 
d  the  residue  vas  either  sold  for  wirk« 
td  for  the  use  of  family  manufactures, 
exported  to  other  parts.  Kleren  bun* 
ed  I001D8  are  said  to  be  employed  in 
earinj;  the  yam  »p«in  by  those  mills  in- 
goodtf,  pmcipairy  of  the  following  de* 
Ttptions  '^'Z 

itlckioK,  sdMat  5^  to  po  cems  per  yard. 
#esaBd  checks   39  to  4s   d».  do. 

Rduma  da  to  50  do.  do. 

iCbet  for  ahirCs 

n»d«heetinff        15  to  7S  dkr.  dd. 

qatirpniai  at  8  daWs  »ch  dpt  d^. 

Those  several  goodn  ai*e  already  equal 
appearance  to  the  Ei^iah  imported 
ticlea  ef  tbe  same  description,  and  su- 
Tior  in  durability  ;  and  tbe  (Inisbing'  is 
ill  improring.  The  proportion  of  fine 
trns  is  alio  increasing. 
Tbe  tame  articles  are  manufactured  in 
Teral  other  places,  end  particuhM^y  at 
bibdeiphia,  where  are  also  made  fiom 
a  same  mateiiai,  webbing  and  coach 
c««»  (wbicb  artioies-bave  also  eXduded^ 
will  aooo  exclude,  similar  foreign  im- 
Ntatioos)  table  and  other  diaper  cloth, 
iuis,.%est  patterns^  cotton  keraeyiuereM^ 
id  blAiiketB.  The  manufacture  9f  fus- 
ms,  cords,  and  velvets,  has  also  been 
oimenced  in  tbe  interior  and  \(resteru 
ma  of  Penney Ivania,  and  in  Kentucky. 
Some  of  tbe  mills  above-mentioned, 
t  alM>  employed  in  carding  and  spin^ 
og  wool,  though  not  to  a  coiisiderabJe 
aount.  But  almost  the  whole  of  that 
aterial  is  spun  and  wore  In  private 
jQilies  ;  and  there  are  yet  but  few  e«ta- 
isbmeots  fur^tbe  jpaanyfacture  of  woollen 
otbs.  Some  information  b#s,  however, 
»eQ  reeetred-  res^pocting  fourteen  of 
lese,  maiiufacturiug  each,  00  an  arer- 
|i,  ten  thousand  yards  of  c loth  a  year,. 
Qitb  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a  yard.  It 
beliared*  that  there  ^e  othcrfi  from 
hicb  no  information  bas  been  obtained ; 
;Bdit  is  known'  that  several  establish- 
neots  op  a  •maUer  scale^jixitt  in  Pbila- 


detphia,  Baltimufe,  and  some  other  pla. 
ces.  All  those  clochK,  as  well  as  tho^e 
manufactured  in  pdvate  families,  aie 
geneially  superior  in  quatity,  though 
aotnewhat  ioferiurin  appearance  to  im- 
poited  doth-^for  tbe  same  price.  Tbe 
principal  'ol>diacle  to  the  extension  of  tbe 
manufacrure,  is  the  want  of  wool,  which 
is  still  deficient  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. But  those  detects  are  daily  and 
rapidly  lessened  by  tbe  introduction  of 
stieep  of  tbe  Merino,  and  other  superior  , 
breeds,  by  tbe  great  demand  for  the  ar«  ' 
tide,  and  by  ibe  attention  now  every 
where  p&id  by  faisnern  to  the  increase 
and  improvemenU  of  their  flocks.* 

Manufacturing  establishments  for  spin- 
Ing  and  wearing  flax,  are  jret  but  Uw. 
la  tbe  state  i>C  New  York,  there  is  one 
which^mp  oys  a  capital  of  18,00(0  dollars, 
and  twenty  six  persons,  and  in  which 
about  ninety  thousand  pound;*  of  flax  ai'a 
annually  ^pun  and  woven  into  canvas,  and 
other  coarse  linen.  Information  bail  been 
received  rejecting  two  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
F|iiladelphia»  one  of  which  ^rodure«  annu- 
ally 72,000  yards  of  canvas  midc  of  flay 
and  oiit^ou  in  tbe  other,  the  flaxA's  botii 
hackled  and  spun  by  machinery  ;  thirty 
looms  are  emploved,  and  it  is  said,  tbac 
300,009  ynrds  of  cuttojp  bairgine,  sail 
cloth,  apd coarse  iinen  may  be  made  an- 
4)ually. 

Hosiery  qiay  aNo  be  considered  as  al* 
IDost  exclusively  household  manutacture. 
That  of  Germantown  has  Reclined,  and 
it  does  not  aiipcnt  to  ba^ve  been  attempt- 
ed  on  a  lance  2«cale  in  otbt-r  place  ^ 
There,  arp,  .however,  sojiie  .exception «  ; 
and  it  is  stated  th^t  the  island  of  Martha's. 
Vineyard  exports  annually     nine  tbou« 
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*The  bank  of  Gugiand,  by  discountiiig  a«  • 
.commudaiion  bill«  for  wool lendrapeis,  lau^ 
ly  contrived  to  rum  the  woollen  maaufac* 
tnrcjrs  of  i%nxland,and  it  may  be  years  b<- 
fore  they  recover  tne  blow.  The  indi^, 
creetdj-ountfcof  that  bank,  granted  to 
munopolisrs,  bankers,  .agd  fpeculato  s. 
only,  will,  in  due  time,  destroy^  every 
branch  of '  t?ade  and  '  manufactures  of 
Great  Ertiain,  if  net  cheaked  by  parlia« 

■W^t,  uigitizea  Dy  v-jv^^^n:  iv^ 
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II.  Ifoutekold  Af/mw/of/ure*.— -But  by 
far  the  gr<,-otor  part  of  the  good»  made 
of  those  mat<:rials  (cotton,  flax,  and  wool) 
•are  manutactured  in  private  families, 
piostly  for  their  own  use  and  partly  for 
tale.  Tbey  cQi)9i$t  priiicipHlly  qf  coarse 
<;otton,  flannel,  cotton  fttiitfx,  and  stripes, 
of  every  descripiion,  linen,  and  mixtures 
of  wool  with  flax  or  cotton.  The  infor- 
ination  received  from  every  state,  and 
from  more  than  sixty  different  places, 
cuticurs  in  establishing  the  fact  of  en 
ejttraordinary  increase  during  the  two 
last  year>,  and  reudpring  it  piubable  that 
about  two  thirds  of  the  clothing,  inclndr 
iug  hosiery,  and  of  the  house  and 
table  linen  worn  and  ustd  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  do 
jiot  reside  in  cities  is  the  product  o 
family   manufaciul-es. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  »<tates,  card- 
ing machines,  worked  by  wuler,  are 
every  where  established,  and  they  are 
rapidly  extending  southwardly  and  we$t« 
wardly.  Jennies,  other  family  spinnmg 
machines,  ond  flying  shuttles  aie  also 
iiitrodnrcd  in  piany  places  ;  and  as  ma- 
ny fulling  mills  are  erected,  as  are  re* 
quired  for  finishini^  all  the  cloth  which  is 
lyoven  in  private  families. 

DiflScult  a-*  it  i>  to  form  an  estimate, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  cotpparlson  of  all 
the  facts  which  have  been  communi- 
f^ated,  with  the  population  of  the  United 
States  (estimated  at  six  millions  of  white, 


and  twelve  hundred  tli«uaand  black  per 
sous)  that  the  value  of  all  tbe  good 
m^de  of  cotton,  wool,  an<l  flax,  whirl 
are  annually  manulacturea  in  tbe  Umttex 
States,  excieof'  forty  millionK  of  dollai^ 
The  manufacture  of  cards  mnd  wirr,  > 
intimately  onineclcd  tvith  thPs  part  of  t^« 
subject,  Whitmore's  machine  for  m»k 
tng  eardH,  has  completely  excluded  to 
reign  importations  of  that  article.  Tw 
capital  employed  in  that  branch  may  be 
estimated  at  ^00,000  dollars  ;  and  thai 
the  annual  consumption  aoiouuttd  1 1 
lately,  to  twenty  thousand  d«x2ett  pair  y^i 
hand  cards,,  and  twenty  thousand  fqu^tt 
feet  of  caiYis  for  machines,  w^rth  to.'c- 
tber  about  £00,000  dollars,  Tb«sderast<I 
of  last  year  was  double  that  of  1S0">, 
and  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  But  tM 
wire  IS  altogether  impoiied  aud  a  vtry 
serious  inconvcniency  might  arise  froa 
any  regulation  which  would  check  or  pre* 
veiit  the  exporUtioti  from  foreign  coan* 
tries.  It  appear<4,  however,  by  tbe  com* 
munication,  that  the  manufacture  msj, 
and  would  be  immediately  established,  w) 
as  to  supply  the  demand  botb  for  carJi 
and  other  objects,  provided  the  same  da:y 
Hereimposed  on  wir'',  now  imported dutjr 
free,  which  is  laid  oo  other  articles  mad* 
of  the  tame  material.  The  wholea«enat 
of  wire  annually  used  for  cards  ^^*^  "^ 
at  present  f  xceed  twenty  five  toot,  wort^ 
about  40,(»00  dollars. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Thr  bankniptcies  ^ re  not  yet  at  an  end.  Some  of  gnsA  magnitude  haye  Ute^  o^ 
carped  at  Liverpt>al.  Every  month'  Rives  fipe*h  proof  that  the  war  b  the  originating 
•ause  of  these  failures.  Let  us  exaniine  their  caus«>s  thro'  whateti  r  ramifications  we 
may,  they  are  all  directly  ^r  n^ore  remotely,  to  be  traced  to  this  mighty  source  of  sU 
our  calamities,— ^the  war.  Liverpool  stood  pre-eminently  hi^h  in  the  rage  lor  speeab- 
tion, 'and  it  is  now  conspicuously  reaping  tlie  bitter  fruits  hence  resultine.  The  orders 
of  council,  one  branch  of  the  pernicious  war  system,  for  a  time  almost  annihilated 
the  trade  with  America.  ^ITie  capitals,  thus  forced  out  of  the  natural  ohanneh,  were 
directed  ii)ta  speculation.  CirciimstauccH  arisingrout  of  tbe  war,  and  from  a  negwM- 
tion  with'  America,  condi|e<Min  a  vacilling  imoecile  manner,  have  latterly,  mostly 
turned  specuUtions,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  into  heavy  losses.  Paper  credit,  ht 
a  season,  afl^rded  fallacious  encouragement,  tl^e  rage  for  speculation  induced  men  to 
^venture  beyond  all'due  proportion  to  their  capital,  and,  in  case  of  disappointmtnt 
inthieir  remiflanccs,  or  any  check  to  that  system  of  paper  accommodatioo,  oa  which 
they  df pende«l,  they  became  incapable  of  fulflUing  their  enjaceroents.  In  tbe  end, 
rnin  became  extensive,  and  the  miserable  Effects  arising  from  these  causet  are  strong* 
ly  imprcR<ed,  in  l.istinij  characters  of  private  and  pablic  distre%s. 

At  page  :>V  J  will  be  found  an  extract  from  a  report  on  Aoierican  manufactuRi, 
presented  to  the  house  of  representatives.  In  our  relations  with  that  countn',  it  pre- 
aents  to  us  important  information's  to  the  progress  of  doi»efttic  mantifactur'*.  It 
i<  be<«oming  a  manufacturing  -nation  much  sooner  than  many  among  us  are  wiUiog  t* 
:|llow;  or,  than  is  modish  in  the  present  ^yst^m  of  self •  deceptive  flattery  to  admit, 
1^  4  tht  j^eneral  tenor  of  British  policy  tqWards  America,  as  eviRced  by  tbe  ordeu  in 
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tmmciU'  Kkd  other  ads,  has  i^astened  fbrwaird  the  maturity  of  America  mannfac- 
ture^y  much  mor«  speedily  than  would  probably  have  occurred  in  the  natural  course  of 
iMiigs,  and  unintentionally  nursed  their  infant  manufacture.^.  The  narrow-minded 
fioUtiaan  may  reecret  that  good  has  been  done,  contrary  to  his  desires  and  intention«r;  * 
thro'  the  means  of  his  illiberal  policy  ;  while  the  citizen  of  the  world  rejoices  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  fellow  men,  whather  they  dwell  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  Unen  trade  continues  to  present  a  strange  apomaly :  dull  sales,  of  white  goods,  ^ 
and  brisk  buying  in  the  brown   markets.    As  yet  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is 
small,  for  the  season  of  dig^ng  potatoes,  which  occupies  so  many  of  our  weavers,  is  ' 
not  quite  finished ;  but  from  present  appearances,  it  is  probable,  that,  as  linen  be^ 
comes  more  plentifnl,  hoyers  will  not  be  wanting,  for  there  is  no  scarcity  of  money  to  ' 
lay  out,  and  tho*  the  market  in  London  continues  unusually  dull,  yet  other  channehi  * 
have  opened,  and  sales  have  been  ejected  elsewhere,  as  is  evineed  by  the  numbers  of  ' 
buyers,  ready  to  come  out,  as  soon  as  linens  shall  be  in  sufficient  abundance.  The  fact  is,  ' 
that  London,  which  formerly  was  the  general  emporium  for  the  sale  of  finens,  is  ra-  ' 
pidly  losing  this  pre-eminence,  and  channels  of  more  direct  intercourse  are  gradually  ' 
opening.    The  overbearing  confidence  of  the  Londoners  will  ill  brook  this  change,  ' 
for  they  thought  themselves  of  so  great  consequence,  that  they  arrogated  th«  power  of  ' 
regulating  the  trade  according  to  their  whims.    The  factors  also  by  their  leaning  aU 
most  invariably  more  to  the  side  of  their  city  customers,  than  to  their  consigners  in  ' 
this  coontiy;  appear  now  to  have  materially  ii^iured  their  own  interests,  and  to  have  ' 
considerably  contributed  to  the  diversion  of  the  trade  into  other  channels. 

The  flax  crop  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  was  expected.     Parvhases  of  flax  are  now  ' 
making  on  commission  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  price   is  advancing.    The  ~ 
linens  sent  to  America  last  summer,  are  stated  to  ha%-e  sold  well,  and  it  is  hoped,  some  ' 
demand  may  be  expected  from  that  market  in  spring,  to  make  up  for- the  deficiency 
•f  sales  in  London. 

The  persons  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  in  the  neighbonrhoood  of  Aberdeen, 
have  lately  petitioned  the  board  of  trader  in  London,  to  procure  a  duty  to  be 
laid  on  the  importation  of  Ibreign  yarn,  to  aid  the  spinning  trade,  particularly 
the  manufacturers  for  spinning  linen  yam  by  machinery,  and  also  for  an  ad- 
ditional doty  on  the  imporution  of  fordgn  linen.  .  They  have  by  letters  solicited 
the  co-operation  of  the  linen  trad^  in  this  country.  At  a  meeting  of  linen  dra- 
pers at  Belfast,  it  was  resolved  not  to  move  in  relation  to  foreign  srani,  as  none 
of  that  article  was  imported  into  this  country,  and  its  importation  into  Britain 
would  rather  serve  us  by  lessenfhg  the  demand  for  yam  from  this  country,  and 
consequently  tending  to  cheapen  our  manufactures,  it  was  resolved  to  join  in 
aid  to  the  measures  for  promoting  an  additional  duty  on  foreign  linens.  Some 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  containing  a  system  of  prohibitions,  duties, 
drawbacks  and  bounties,  and  are  inclined  to  leave  trade  to  find  its  own  level 
unrestrained  by  restrictions.  But  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  de- 
parture from  ancient  practice. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  by  what  he  calls  his  continental  system  is  seek* 
iug,  and  it  appears  with  success,  to  exclude  British  manufactures  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  he  has  lately  adopted  the  furioUs  measure  of  ordering 
them  to  be  burned  in  France  and  his  tributary  kingdoms.  These  acts  of  violence, 
which  arise  from  the  abuse  of  great  power,  and  are  always  perpetrated  by  con- 
querors, will  not  fail  to  iiyurethe  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  These 
measures  are  hidefcmsible  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  and  the  laws  of  honesty,  which 
ought  to  prevail  among  nations :  but  alas !  the  maxims  ef  justice  are  always 
divegarded  by  those,  who  have  it  in  their  power ;  and  violence  and  the  law  of 
the  strongest  afibrd  the  only  measure  of  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each 
other.  We  outrageously  censure  the  measures  of  France;  but  are  we  entitled 
from  the  purity  of  our  cN>nduct  to  lay  blame  to  others  ?  One  power  exerts  it^ 
authority  by  land,  and  the  sea  may  be  considered  as  the  scene  of  the  rapacity  of  the  • 
o^her.  it  is  the  very  nature  of  war  to  present  us  as  in  a  broken  mirror  with 
images  distorted  and  refracted:  Ave  think  ourselves  duly  proportioued,  bat  oi|r 
enemies  appear  as  disgustingly  bideous :  Durimr  a  course  of  eighteen  years  of 
a. most  irritating  and  envenomed  hostility,  in  which  we  have  abused  the  P^nch 
DDdcr  all  the  changes  of  their  government  in  the  most  outrageous,  acdthe 
|r^^iesf  tiepas>  «aa  we  wonder  at  their  letaliating  on  as,  where  they  ^ve  th* 
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ppwipff  V«i"wt-stifl  continue  our  abas*  •£  themv  and  o^tilook  our  own  pi»- 
'vpcations. 

An  able  panphkt  on  tbe  depreciation  of  oar  eurrency,  has  been  ktely  pobGib- 
cd  1^  Wn.  Hofkinsou,  M.  P.  We  may  recoUect  that  he  was,  about  a  year  a^a,  an 
efficient  member  of  admmistratioa.  Uc  also  appears  to  have  been  very  active  at  ooe 
of  tbt  BqUioB  Cemmittee.  He  with  much  ability,  proves  THAT  OUR  PAPER 
CURRENCY  IS  REALLY  DEPRECIATED,  and  exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of  our 
di^nted  sCAte,  aa  from  a  eombination  of  drcumstanoes,  a  light  guinea  which  but 
be  sold  as  buUion,  is  of  greater  value  than  a  heavy  guinea,*  provided  the  plan  sueose^ 
t^make  it  illegal  to  sell  guineas  at  more  than  the  value  allowed  to  them  fay  prodam^ 
tipn*  This  question,  as  far  as  it  regards  De  Yonge  and  another  fcase  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, is  shortly  to  be  argued  before  the  Twelve  Judges  on  the  point  of  law  saved,  whe- 
ther a  statute  whicli  forbade  gold  being  exchanged  into  other  coin  for  more  than  its 
TaHie^  will  apply  to  its  exchange  into  bank  paper,  a  thing  unknown  for  some  ceotn- 
lies  alter  tlieennntinent  ef  the  statute.  Ihe  effect  of  depreciation  is  elearly  piovcd 
every  day  en  th%  Change  of  Belfast,  where  guineas  are  now  better  by  8  to  Si  percent 
than  bank  notes,  and  the  same  fact  will  be  apparent  in  every  place  where  a  fur  eompe* 
titien  is  allowed  in  an  open  maiket.  A  prohibitory  law  may  disguise  the  foct,  but  can- 
not-aiter  the  respective  natures  ef  the  two  modes  of  our  circulating  medium. 

In  most  artieles  the  sales  are  very  flat.  Speculators  have  not  now  the  un- 
bounded scope  for  their  avidity,  which  hurried  them  on  so  rapidly  about 
two  yuaso  ago,  and  tmde  is>  now  narrowed  more  within  its  proper  banlW»  eftir 
the  innndatton  has  subsided.  Jn  Liverpool,  owing  to  the  want  of  eonfidoioe,  it 
is  staled  that  sucars  fell,  because  the  West  India  merehants  refosed  to  sell,  ex- 
cept for  ready  money.  Perhaps  at  no  period,  was  mercantile  confidence  lower 
thim  at  the  poesent  crisis,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  distresses  of  the  times  are 
not  yet  at  an  end,  nor  can  it  yet  be  ascertained  how  many  may  be  affected  lij 
the  bankruptcies  which  have  already  occurred,  or  how  many  sinular  catastropbes 
mgf  msolt  f^nm  the  previous  crashes.  Some  of  the  reoent  foilures  at  Liverpeel 
it  is  stated,  have  been  attended  with*  eirenmstanoes  of  peculiar  atrocity,  anil 
and  other  placet  have  also  exhibited  many  instances  of  glaring  impropriety^  and 
jndefonsible  conduce   '^The  course  of  exebsAge  tbroiidi^  tins  month  has  been* 

B^lfost  on  London,  ......9      8^    8j    0  ptrcesl. 

Belfast  on  Glasgow^ 7f*-7| 

Belfast  on  Dubhn, 6lds.l 

Dublin  on  London, ......  9 

PiscMmt  on  bank  notes,..  Si  3f— S 


KATURALISrS  REPrmx, 
F/^m  October  9»^  HU  Novemktr  Sft. 

i5ee  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  ye», 

4ullM  and  sad,  with  alibis  rising  train  ; 

Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.  Tiaoimtm, 
Tnvpreceding  Reason  has  presented  somo  peeollarites  jowingrto  tlweoliiaoddioaght, 
^hO' trees  wereslow  in  jnaking  theirsbouto,  but  when  thewamith  at  last  cafene,  aninv^ 
gutarhlow  of  the  flowers  took  ptece,  and  the  usual  series  of  suceestion  seemed  inceiv 
lupted'by  a  miature  of  early  and  later  flowers  appearing  intermixed,  Chewnrmtli  of  JU^, 
August,  and  September,  ^ith  the  great  mois<  ure  encouraged  tovigoroua  vugtitMion',  m^ 
plants,  espeoiaily  those  ftx^m  mntbern  latitudes,  the  trres  now  showed  by^  the  ahun^ 
jdtfnce- and*  size  of  their  leaves,  their  healthy  sute,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  ha^over- 
jcome  the  vensal  delky,  their  shoo^  not  being  solong  a»usual;  some  aututtulffHreit^ 
»t  the  autumnal  crocus  or  saffVon,  have  not  appeared,  and  the  f^ioaty  sights  of  1^ 
.vember  the  7  end  8  nipt  the  extreme  shoots  ef  seme  plants  not  nsoally  alfoctedbr 
^be  frost,  aa  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex,)  Gold  Pbtot' (Auoubn  Jaabiriea;] 
Common  Laurel  (Prin^us  Lauro  ([^irasus,)  and  BVush  Hcntk  (Ericn  Sooparia.) 

The  months  of  November  and  December,  of  all  the  twelve^  are  the  least  f^rtil^  in 
omectnwkhin  the  range  of  eommon  observers  of  nature.  Fungi,  Lkb^m^  andMhasif 
now  only  flourish,  and  to  **  those  who  do  not  look-at  natnre  a  wateltas  as^  weff  ar  her 
eiedis,"  ib«Te  \%  little  enttsrtainment  aflbnM  fay  these  Brinutnol^f«0toi. 


f  See  Morning  Chronicle  of  ^he  If  th  November,  zi  page,  Istcoliwn. 
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OoCober  90,  Wood-oeck  ^colopax  RusticoU)  arrived.  Old  sportsmen  remark,  that  if 
the  moon-Di^t  of  October  is  calm,  the  Wood-cocks  will  be  plenty ;  they* 
consider  that  to  be  the  principal  period  of  their  migration,  trat  it  to  also 
well  known  that  they  fly  off  when  a  countiy  is  covered  wHh  deep  snows, 
and  usually  appear  here*  in  greater  numbers  after  severe  weather  sets  in, 
Ic  in  Scotland,  than  they  did  before,  and  it  is  alto  a  well  ascertained  foct, 
that  if  they  are  unmolested  in  their  haunts  one  season,  they  will  be  in 
rrcater  numbers  about  the  same  place  the  next. 

October   31  Field-fares  or  Pigeon  Phelt  fTurdus  Pilaris)  arrived. 

November  19  Conunon  Wren  (Motacilla  Troglodytes.)  Wood-lark  (Alaoda  Aitorea,) 
tinging,  and  a  tingle  Thrush  (Turdut  ^fusic«s,)  although  this  is  a  sea- 
ton  at  which  the  young  cock  nirushes  usually  attempt  to  sing,  I  havef 
heard  only  this  sofitary  bird  throughout  thit  period. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

JWmi  Oetthtr  80,  tUl  Nmf^wAer  ^. 

SiBceovr  last  report,  eonskienibk  and  rapid  changss  hava  taken  place,  unusualljr 

k«avy  nins  have  filksd  the  earth  with  mottture,  and  deluged  the  vallies  with  Incestant 

ioodt,  aad  the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  resembled  more  that  whi«fa  often  ttke« 

^laae  in  theivotham  ttattaof  North  Aboteriea,  than  what  It  utoal  in  Ireland. 

October    91, Wetday. 

9%  93, Showery. 

34^  96, Dfyfinedays. 

97f ...flnedagr,  wateiveaiaf. 

98, ...Windvwithtliowfir. 

89, Fine  day,  wet  night. 

ao,  ai, SInwery. 

MitmhM    U Shosiertof  biUaiMitltet. 

8,  3, Dry  cold  days. 

4, Atriift«gi|iower. 

5^  ».. Showaraof  hail,  whiah  whitened  thamgiiitaii^ 


6, , Fineday. 

7,8, Clear  fixity  dayt, 

9, R^n  at  night. 

W> Dfy. 

U,  .......•.• Showery. 

18, Finedar. 

IS, Light  s&owara. 

14, Very  wet  and  stonny. 

15, Finely,  wet  evening. 

W,  17, Darkdiyday,  rain  at  night. 

18,  ...  * Showerv  day,  very  wet  night. 

t9, Light  Showers. 

90, D^  day. 

The  taremeter  on  the  88d,  of  October  was  88-7  en  the  6th  of  Kovember  8t.9, 
the  16-88-8  and  oo.the  8d  of  November  30.4  the  rest  oi  the  time  it  wac  only  8h 
times  as  high  at  30.         . 

The  thermeveter  on  the  81 U  of  October  wat  es  high  as  50^  on  the  85th  58<i  ohi 
the  7tli  of  November  it   was  89  and  on  the  8th  it  was  8^. 
The  wind  was  observed   S.  W.  14  N.  W.  3,  N.E.  7,  S,R.  4  timap. 


CELESntAL  PHENOMENA, 

POft  DBCEMBBR,    1810. 

TheMaonpaiK8  4MirlferidieBonthe  1st,  at  36  min.  past  4.— The  seceodof  the 
water  bearer  beinf  above  her  to  the  aatt,  asd  the  two  6rtt  stars  of  the  goat  below  her 
at  smue  distance  imm  the  A|eridiaa  to  ihe  West,    At  6  theis  7$  deg.  58  ana.  from  the 
frtt  of  the  Ram. 
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5th,  She  is  on  the  MeridUn  ahout  8,  the  four  stars  in  the-  square  Imtt^  now  at  « 
.considerable,  distance  from  her  to  the  We:it,  and  the  tbree  stars  of  the  Ram  and  Sfen- 
kar  to  the  East  of  the  Meridian  ;  on  this  day  she  passes  the  £clit>tic  but  without  pro- 
ducing an  Eclipse  ;  at  6  she  is  56'  dep.  6  min.  from  Aldeliaran. 

1 0th,  The  Moon  is  full  at  between  10  and  II  at  ni^ht.  She  rises  between  Aide- 
baran  and  the  sixth  star  of  the  BuU,  ortop  of  the  Southern  Hom>  but  nearest  to  the 
latter  star  ;  at  6  she  is  43  de^.  25  min.  from  the  first  of  the  Ram. 

i5th,  Tte  Moon  is  followed  soon  after  her  rising;,  by  the  first  of  the  Lion,  and  ap- 
pears (tirectinfr  her  course  to  th«  fifteenth,  which  suffers  an  occult ation  at  8  minutes 
past  3  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  star  being  then  1  min.  North  of  the  llCoon's  cen- 
tre. 

SOth,  She  rises  in  the  morning  under  the  five  stars,  in  trianglt  of  the  Virgin, 

24th,  She  rises  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the  second  of  the  Soorpion,  and  before 
sunrise  we  shall  perceive  Saturn  to  the  East  of  her. 

Mercury  is  in  nis  superior  coivjunction  on  the  dth,  and  too  near  the  Sun  to  be  risible 
before  that  day,  after  it,  he  becomes  of  oourse  an  evening  star  :  he  will  be  but  seldoBt 
seen  this  month. 

Ventis  is  an  evening  star,  the  greater  part  of  this  month  approaching  to  her  conjnne- 
•tion,  which  takes' place  on  the  SOtfi,  of  course  the  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  dimi- 
nish every  evening,  and  when  she  is  a  morning  star  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  is  to^ 
near  the  Sun  to  be  visible. 

Mars  is-on  our  meridian  at  a  cpiarter  past  8  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist,  and  at  hiM 
,]past  7  on  the  momin.'  of  the  20th.     The  Moon  passes  him  oa  the  21st. 

Jupiter  it  on  the  Meridian  on  the  Ist  at  \\  at  night,  and  on  the  idth  at  34  min.  past 
■^ ;  his  motion  is  retroo^rade  through  about  3  decrees,  iiv  the  barren  space  between  Men- 
kar  and  the  Pleiades,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  star,  and  ending  at  a  point  to  the 
east  of  the  fourth  of  the  Ram,  and  distant  about  3  degrees  from  thestar.  Tbn  Mooa 
passes  him  on  the  9th. 

Saturn  is  in  oonjunction  with  the  Sun  on  the  10th,  and  of  course  it  too  near  the  Sun 
to  be  miu^  seen  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  The  Moon  passss  Inot'on  the 
S5th. 

HerB(4iell,«8  a  morning  star,  in  the  middle  6f  the  lower  region,  soutl^  of  aouth-eut, 
mi  the  fhrst  at  sun-rise,  and  his  daration  above  the  Horizon  bdfore  eon-ilse  is  daily  in- 
creasing; his  motion  is  direct  through  about  S  degrees.  The  Mobn  patse*^  kin  on 
the  23d* 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S. SATELUTE8. 


Vftl  SATELLITE. 

2cl  SAIELLIIE. 

3 

d  SATELLITE. 

Immertintit, 

Immershnis. 

ImmtTsiona. 

D«V!»         H  .      M.      s 

T3AVS       H.     M       •. 

BAVli. 

N.    M.     ^. 

DAYS.          H.      M.      S 

I 

3 
4 
6 

8 
10 
12 
13 
15 
17 

Loot 

10  34    2 

5  2  44 
23  31  29 

18  0     10 
12  28  56 

6  57  40 
I  26  26 

19  55   11 
14  23  59 

8  53  45 

Ltothe  rii^htba 

I 

5 
8 
12 
\h 
\9 
33 
26 
30 

Id.* 

18   12    3 

7  30  52 

2a  49  38 

10     8     7 

23  27  U 

12  45  40 

2     4.40 

15  V3    9 

4  42    6 

4 

4 
11 
11 
18 
18 
25 
25 

1  25  47  im. 

3  34  49  E. 

5  26  12  Im. 

7  35  54  E. 

9  26  44  Im. 
U  37     5  E. 
13  27  27  im. 
15  38  38  E. 

^  First 
19 
fiO 

n 

26 
H 
& 
31 

3      21      M    , 
21       50      90 
16     19      11 
10      47      58 

5      16     50 
«S     45      » 
IS      14     31 
liZ       43     20 

1 

ERR  ATA  In  the  first  part  of  the  «cnrant...P.  176,  ?d  col.  line  27,  tnttu  thcfhsd  time,  retd  or  Act 
Ii^d  time,  p.  179,  col.  1,  line  21,  for  dit/vHied  in  hU  rent,  My  deprived  of. 

ERRA'I  A...p.  274, 1st  coL  9th  line  ;  from  bottom,  forpoond,  read  pouiKU,p.  275. 1  col.  5, 10  and  if 
I'lp-i.  for  colin,  rcadquoliui,  p.  506, 8  col.  7th  line,  for  »tt  ichcd  and,  read  and  attached,  p.  SSS,  1st  cat. 
43d  Ibie,  for  scWctiVA,  read  selected,  p.  312, 1st  coL  IStli  Unc.for  discharge,  read  dlicoimge. 
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For  the  Beifatt  Monthly  Magazine. 

TH£  SYMBOLS  O^  PYTHAGORAS. 

THE  Ufe  and  mala  opinioos  of 
Pythagoras  are  too  well  known 
to  re<)aire  a  <lelineatioQ  of  tb^m. 
It  is  aUo  knowa,  that  bo  cooden* 
sed  tbe  essence  of  his  doctrine  in- 
to short  seotences,  which,  like  the 
insert  ption  on  the  licentiate's  tomb> 
as  recorded  by  Le  Sage,  wonid 
seem  mere  common-place  to  the  su- 
perficial obsert er,  but  to  the  ini- 
tiated, or  the  reflecting,  conveyed 
golden   in^ruction. 

This  manner  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance,  as  well  as  remembrance 
of  maxims  useful  for  the  guidance 
of  life,   seems  to   have  been  very 
general  among   tbe  sages  of  anti- 
^uiiy«      The   book  of  proverbs  is» 
as  iu  oame  imports,  a  collection  of 
SQch  maxims;  and  all  the  oriental 
writers  on  moral  or   religions  sub- 
jects, are  remarkable  for  tbe  adop- 
tion of  thiji  proverbial  form*    Tfie 
Greeks,  then  the  Hebrews  and  tbe 
Ptsrsjans,  with  tbeir  kindred  nations, 
coincided   in  this  condensed  exhi- 
bition of  practical  wisdom,  and  this 
coincideace  of  nations  little  connec- 
ted   with  each   other,    is  a  strong 
proof    that    the    practice    w^  the 
oflspring   of    unsophisticated    good 
sense*     We,  it  is  true,   are  much 
wiser  than  our  ancestors,  we  there* 
fore  scout  from  our  preseaoe  any 
;  thing  which  bears  the  semblance 
.of  a   proverb;   we  think  it  unbe- 
lt coming  the  jefinement  we  boast  of, 
-,to  have  any  acquaintance  with  toch 
^  Moq^ly  wisdom ;  apd>  with  .due  con- 
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tempt,  we  consign  it  to  the  vdgar. 
In  this  instance  we  act  in  a  man* 
ner  most  opposite  to,  tbo  ancients ; 
they  dignified  these  convenient 
compendiums  of  wisdom;  we  Stig- 
matize them :  their  philosophers  ex- 
erted their  talents  in  compreastog 
the  results  of  thdr  experience  imo 
a  portable  compass:  our  men  of 
wit  consign  them  to  ridicule  by 
ref^resenting  fools  as  the  reposUio- 
.  ries  of  them,  and  our  men  of  fashion 
vote  them  out  of  society,  and  the 
uttercrs  of  them  as  horte.  The  mer- 
its  of  their  difiereot  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding may  be  determined  by  ad- 
>erting  to  the  characters  of  their 
respective  patrons.  Itt  despite,  how- 
ever, of  the  formidable  reprobation 
they  have  incurred,  we  may  regret 
that  such  pains  have  been  ti^en 
to  discountenance  such  a  con  veal- 
ent,  stenographic  method  of  laying 
up  a  store  of  wisdom.  If  it  be  uae- 
ful  to  possess  any  general  princi- 
ples for  the  guicjance.  of  our  con- 
duct through  life,  and  who  will  deny 
it  ?  thatjitiliCy  must  be  heightenetl 
by  giving  a  facility  to  the  storing 
of  them,  and  bringing  tb^rn  forth 
when  occasion  re<|uir»d.  Such  9eems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  esteemea  wise  anmig 
the  ancients,  and  though  some  mo- 
dern ^aeerer  should  be  inclined  to 
rank  the  advocate  of  mich  a  prac- 
tice with  Sancho  Panca,  and  the 
iuterlocutora  in  Dean  Swift's  polite 
conversation,  he  may  stand  forth  and 
pl^  the  example  of  many,  at  least 
as  wise  as  his  objectors* 

The  illustrious  Pythagocas^   ao* 
D  d  d 
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quaiiij^'  with  aN  the  learning  of 
his  time,  and  supposed  the  invcn* 
tar  of  that  system,  the  revival  of 
which  conferred  such  honour  on 
Copernicus,  did  not  tbiiik  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  compress  his  precepts 
thus  for  his. disciples.  These  i^m* 
hoUf  as  they  were  termed,  he  seems 
to  haf  e  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Egyptian  hierogWphic>  with  the  dif- 
ference of  depicting  with  words, 
what  they  depicted  with  figures. 
Many  of  them  remain  to  this  day, 
affording  a  tempting  nut  for  exposi- 
tors to  crack.  I  shall  select  a  few 
for  the  amusement  of  your  readers, 
and  request  the  favour  of  their  assis* 
taBce  in  the  attempt  to  develope  their 
meaning.  As  these  symbols  were 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  disciples  only,  they  most, 
of  course,  have  difiered  from  the 
wise  sayings  of  other  philosophers 
by  their  studied  ambiguity.  The 
interpretation  of  them^  therefore, 
is  open  to  every  one ;  and  should 
the  one  which  we  may  pres^^nt,  dif- 
fer fVom  that  of  any  correspondent, 
we  need  not  wonder,  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans themselves  in  after  ages 
were  found  to  differ  in  opinion*  In 
order  that  the  first  on  our  list,  may 
have  a  fair  dtscnssion,  it  will  bo  ne- 
cessary, at  the  learned  reader  will 
see,  to  present  it  in  Greek  charac- 
ter! 

\9i  SytniM. 

Netwith«taiidiug  the  opinion  of 
8omie»  the  obvious  translution  of 
these  words  is,  **  Transgress^  or  ex- 
ceed not  the  balance.^'  Let  us 
commence  our  inquiries  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Symbols  with  this» 
which  teems  to  present  its  mean- 
ing under  a .  thinner  veil  than  most 
of  the  otbert.  We  need  not  hesi- 
tate in  explaining  this,  as  a  pre- 
cept enjoining  in  the  first  instance, 
mn  equability  of  temper*  and  fur- 
ther,  m  due  weighing  of  every  con- 


cern of  our  lives.  In  fact,  this  fi« 
gure  is  so  generally  recognized  aiK] 
adopted*  that  in  expressing  onradves 
on  the  duties  of  consideration  and 
forethought,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  constant  allasiont  to  it 

We  shall  not  be  deemed  goilty, 
it  is  hoped,  of  the  absurd  partial- 
ity for  which  commentators  are  ao- 
toriout,  when  we  nrge  the  excel- 
lence and  extensive  applicableoess 
of  this  precept :  in  truth •  its  qua* 
lififcations  neied  no  trumpeting  to 
recommend  it  Even  those  who 
show  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it,  by  a  limited  use  of  it,  allow 
it  to  have  a  superior  claim  to.  atp 
tention.  It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  charge  any "  with ,  ao  imperfect 
understanding  of  a  precept  so  plaia 
and  brief.  Yet  it  is  even  to :  this 
pi^ecept,  liliO  every  other,  which  pre- 
scribes ourduty,  is  applauded,  wtiik 
contemplated  in  tlieory;  all  readi- 
ly acknowledge,  that  reason  should 
UM  ^er  balance,  and  appoint  to 
each  his  due.  This  we  all  coosem 
to,  for  ourselves,  while  we  can  coo* 
aider  it  theoretically,  and  for  others, 
in  every  caiie;  but  when  tempta> 
tion  or  the  pas.Mons  are  astir,  we 
thmk  only  of  balancing  our  owb 
interests  and  feelings,  and  utterlv 
forget  that  the  duty  is  wnttmL 
We  are  not  to  put  all  into  oar  own  j 
scale;  we  are  bound  to  endeavour i 
at  putting  an  equal  weight  into 
each  scale,  and  to  consult  for  our 
neighbour  a.H  for  ourselves. 

A  philamhropic  visionary  might 
indulge  himself  in  many  ao  inter- 
esting 8C«;ne  of  fancy's  draogfat,  if 
he  were  to  give  his  fancy  wing, 
and  send  her  to  range  through  lite, 
vrith  the  power  of  weighing  to  each 
his  due.  We  should  then  .ei^oy,  at 
least  in  imagination,  the.^Mlttiien 
and  depression  of  mas^  »  head. 
What,  tor  example,  would  be  more 
ffritifying>  than,  having  wisged  our 
Sight  to  fiuned  Utopia's    land*  to 
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behold  oppressire  mininterB  degra- 
dkd  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  people 
th^y  bad   oppressed,  to   see   them 
swemiag  to  scrape  together  where> 
withal    to    pay  the    taxes,  which, 
as  mioisters  they  had  only  laid  on, 
iNA  felt?*    to  see  principab  turned 
ioto  deputMs,  and  deputies  into  prin- 
ctpals;    to   see   services    rewarded, 
and    idkfnesA  dismissed    with    oon« 
tempt ;  to  see  the  meritoriously » but 
obscurely  laboriooiy  sought  out  and 
invested   with  houours,   which    are 
DOW  worn  by  the  forward,  bustline 
worthless.     This  is  a  theme  which 
might  well   invite   to  indulge  our 
mcy  on,    even  to  excess;    but  it 
may  be  better  to  come  back  to  the 
world  of  realities;  and»  as  we  can 
not  go  forth  with    the  wished  for 
power  of  settling  matters  with  such 
a  balance^  strive  to  use  the  balance 
of  reason  given  us,   and  inculcate 
the  use  of  it  on  others.    It  would 
MC  be  amissy  perhaps,   to  recom- 
3>end  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents,  Solon,  S.  £»  and  A. 
^d  in  abort  to  all^  who  attempt  to 

Sira  as  disputants,  with  the  mis* 
€n  iiotion»  (as  it  would  seem 
^^om  their  language)  that  hard 
'*^>vds  are  essential  to  discussion* 
Prom  it  tbey  might  learn,  that 
heir  differences,  though  interest- 
'^ing  to  themselves,  cannot  very 
!^piy  interest  others,  and  that  the 
une  and  ^ges  given  up  totheex** 
session  of  them,  could  be  employ- 
<*  more  profiubly. 
1  shall  conclude    this    with   ike 

^hk  mr  ztrftl  to  reward  the  reaUy 
i^!f!  ^  nave  fidlen  into  the  sbturdity 
'  reoommcnding  an  arrangement  that 
'Quid  bt  like  takbg  a  burthen  from 
ae  thoolder  to  place  it  on  the  -other. 
^e  mcritaof  both  would  be  better  ad- 
'>ted  perbapt,  by  permitting  those  who 
^  DOW  deputies  to  remain  in  office,  and 
^<fing  ^  the  principaU  elsewhither,  to  dis- 
l^y  their  acquired  expertness  in  the  art 

^^fiMn^Mod  rccciviog  pay  for  it. 


symbol  next  in  order,  which  I  «hall 
present  without  any  comment,  as  I 
purpose  reserving  my  opinion  of 
Its  meaning  for  another  communi- 
cation, and  hope,  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  prove  a  tub  to  the 
Vfhmle,  and  divert  the  rising  wrath 
of  those  whom  I  have  venturnl, 
and  1  think  not  unjustly,  to  re* 
prove. 

^  Do  not  i>it  upon  a  bwtheL'^ 

^  1IV8TI8. 

For  the  Belfast  iHonthly  Magazme* 

^  I»  PRISON  AND  YE  VISITED    MB." 

nr\)    visit  the  piisoner  is  one  of 
•*•    those  acts  by  wuich  Christian- 
ity assures  us  we  particularly  recom- 
mend ourseives  to  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty.      lioward    fulfilled    this 
duty  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
— In  the  beautiful  language  of  Burke 
"  he  visited  all  Europe*  not  to  survey 
the    sumptuousnesi    of   palaces  or 
the   stateliness  of  temples,    not    to 
make    accurate    measurements     of 
the  remains,  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor 
to    form    a    scale  of  the  curiosity 
of  modern  art,    not  to  collect  me- 
dals   or    collate    manuscripts,    but 
to    dive    ii^to    the   depth    of  dun- 
geons ;   to  plunge  into   the    infec- 
tion  of   hospitals,    to    survey    the 
mansions     of    sorrow    and     pain, 
to  take  the  guage   and  dimensions 
of    misery,    aepression,    and    con- 
tempt,  to  remember  the  forgotten, 
to  attend  to  the    neslected,   to  vi- 
sit  the  forsaken,   and  to  compare 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men 
in  all  countries,     liis  plan  was  ori- 
ginal ;  as  full  of  genius   as  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  a  voyage  of  dbco- 
very,  a  circum- navigation  of   cha- 
rity :    already  has    the    benefit  of 
hi^  labour  been  felt  more  or  less  in 
every   country."     This    noble   eu- 
lojt^y    is  not  less  true  than  deserv- 
ed,  though  the  latter  part  of  it  is 
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oot  so  strictly  fulfilled  as  the  friends 
of  humanity  could  wish.  Neild, 
who,  with  a  benevolence  and  per« 
severance  not  inferior  to  thone  of 
Howard,  visited  recently  the  prisons 
in  Great  Britian,  found  much  mi- 
sery and  oppression,  and  in  some 
places  an  ignorance  of,  and  in  o» 
thers  a  scandalous  inattention  to 
those  humape  .regulations  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  comfort  and  protec- 
tion of  prisoneVs.  Those  who  wish 
further  information  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  will  find  the  commu- 
nications I  allude  to  inserted  iu  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1807^ 
in  a  series  of  letters  from  Neild  to 
Dr.  Lettsom^  These  exertions  how- 
ever, though  not  adequate  to  the 
removal  of  all  the  grievances  that 
exist,  have  been  of  essential  service. 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  when  sheriff 
to  the  city  of  London,  made  many 
salutary  refoims  in  the  gaol  there, 
and  from  the  exertions  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Pole  in  publin,  much 
advantage  will  necessarily  arise- 
Almost  all  the  new  prisons  that 
have  been  erected,  are  built  oii 
Howard's  plan,  and  are  consequenN 
ly  adapted  not  merely  to  the  safe 
custody  but  to  the  veil  being  of 
.  the  confined,  and  from  the  general 
information  that  has  gone  forth  up- 
on the  subject,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  horrid  apparatus 
of  dungeons  is  for  ever  abolished, 
and  that  prisoners  will  henceforward 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  light  and  air, 
and  be  lodged  in  dry  and  properly 
ventilated  apaitments.  With  re- 
spect then  to  the  internal  econo- 
my of  prisons  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, though,  much  remains 
to  be  done  ;  and  yet  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  human  nature 
if  the  exertions  of  those  individuals, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  en- 
deavoured to  raise  our  penal  code, 
iiad  been  equally  successful.    But 


the  theory  of  Becciiria,  tke  argii- 
ments  of  Blackstone,  the  exanpic 
of  America,  the  eloquence  of  Don- 
ning and  the  recent  amiable  and 
liberal  zeal  of  sir  SamntI  Romillr, 
have  all  equally  failed  in  propoN 
tioning  punishments  to  crimes.  To 
every  attempt  of  this  nature  ^  ao- 
lumas  leges  Anglic  mntari"  has 
been  the  short  reply.  Happy 
would  it  have  proved  for  thecoo- 
stitotion  if  the  same  inflexibility 
in  other  instances  bad  exiated,  and 
that  the  governing  powers  had  oih 
ly  relaxed  in  this  case  ;  where  the 
national  advantage  was  so  material- 
ly concerned,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  lives  was  so  essentially 
involved.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces it  is  doubly  incumbent  oa  indi- 
viduals to  endeavour  to  palliate  a 
mischief  which  ibey  cannot  core 
and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  may 
alleviate  the  complicated  sofferingi, 
that  arise  out  of  this  chaos  of  mer- 
cy and  severity,*  of  tears  and  cf 
blood.  The  reform  which  has  beet 
established  in  LondoOi  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Philantropbic  so- 
ciety, and  in  Dublin  a»  an  appen- 
dage to  the  house  of  Industry,  has 
been  of  infinite  service  in  prorid- 
ingfbrthe  children  of  felons,  and 
preventing  their  following  the  des- 
perate vices  of  their  parents;  bnt 
for  those  parents  an  establisbmeQi 
is  still  more  imperioosly  demandi 
ed,  where  be  who  has  been  tbe  in* 
mate  of  a  prison  may  seek  a  refi]g< 
and  obtain  assistance  and  employ^ 
ment  till  a  course  of  honest 
duct  at  length  renders  him  fit 
the  association  of  the  virtu 
There  is  not  upon  the  face  oft 
earth  .a  more  desolate  or  trolv  ] 
tiable  object  than  thfe  iodivtd 
turned  out  from  a  gaol  upoti  A 
world ;  the  prejudice  of  his  fdioi 
creatures  strong  agminst  him;  f« 
\!i4io  tliat  knows  the  &tal  mfloen* 
of  evil    commonieation  ap<m  tii 
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leart  and  mind  will  admit  him 
vitbio  his  doore^  who  has  been  &r 
Donth^  exposed  to  its  depravatioii : 
11  means  of  acquiring  an  bon- 
«t  livelihood  thus  cut  off,  what 
emaina  but  a  recurrence  to  the 
ame  depredations,  which  originally 
)rought  him  to  the  prison,  and 
vill  next  probably  conduct  him 
>nt  of  it  to  the  gallows.  I  am 
ully  persuaded  that  if  the  truth 
^ere  known,  many  men  and  wo- 
nen  under  the  circumstances  I  de- 
tcribe  have  been  driven  to  the  per- 
f>etration  of  the  most  horrid  crimes 
fifom  not  knowing  where  to  obtain  a 
morsel  of  food,  or  shelter  from, the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  To  ob- 
tain foo<l,  shelter,  and  employment 
for  these  wretched  outcasts,  is  the 
object  of  my  present  appeal  ;  and 
I  put  it  to  the  common  humanity 
of  the  commonest  mind,  whether 
a  more  useful  establishment  ever 
yet  existed  than  one  which  would 
afford  a  refuge  to  the  poor  stig- 
matized being,  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  has  not  the  usual  claims 
in  his  favour  upon  human  com- 
miseration. 

•  Not  that  I  would  be  understood 
as  recommeuding  a  plan  that  in- 
volved any  thing  like  compulsion. 
I  would  merely  open  the  door  to 
repentance  and  contrition,  and  give 
those,  and  there  are  many  such  in 
whom  the  latent  principles  of  worth 
still  continue  operative,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  atoning  by  their  industry 
for  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted 
•n  society.  They  should  be  fur- 
nished with  immediate  employ- 
menty  and  their  wages  be  expended 
in  procuring  them  food,  raiment  and 
lodging  :  an  arrangement  might  al- 
so be  made  to  remove  them  from 
the  immediate  scene  of  their  crime 
and  their  shame  ;  by  which  means 
their  amendment  would  be  less  lia- 
ble to  interruption  from  the  seduc- 
tions of  their  former  associates,  or 


the  reproaches  of  those  whom  tlitiv 
had  injured. — Of  the  male  oflend. 
ers  I  am  aware  niany  are  taken 
away  to  the  army  ana  navy  ;  but 
the  females  still  remain  to  be  pra 
vided  for,  and  surely  an  object 
more  deserving,  compassion  never 
solicited  relief,  than  a  woman  thus 
situated — prostitution  and  petty 
thefts  are  their  only  resources, 
which  they  do  not  merely  perpe- 
trate themselves,  but  allure  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced,  and 
thus  spread  to  an  indefinite  extent 
the  commission  of  every  enormity. 
1  repeat  it — I  would  have  no  com- 
pulsion— I  would  merely  have  a  no- 
tice posted. on  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
son and  the  sides  of  the  dock,  »ta- 
tin^  that  those  who,  af^er  their  libe- 
ration, were  inclined  to  labour, 
would  be  furnished  with  employ- 
ment or  assisted  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  circumstances  of 
their  case  might  appear  to  demand 
— this  would  be  amply  sufljcient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  true  hu- 
manity :  it  would  afford  a  shelter 
for  those  %ho  really  deserved  opi;' 
and  perhaps  be  the  bUssed  means 
of  restoring  many  to  God  and  to 
society. 

Every  motive  urges  us  to  con- 
tribute to  such  an  establishment. 
Do  we  wish  to  imitate  the  foun- 
der of  our  religion,  let  us  like  htm 
feel  and  provide  for -the  sinner. 
"  I  am  not  sent,"  he  exclaims,  •*  but 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  and  agam,  ••  the  son  of 
man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
was  lost."  **  How  think  ye,  if  a 
^  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and 
one  of  them  be  gone. astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine,  and  go  into  the  mountains, 
to  seek  that  which  is  gone  astray  "  , 
Such  in  the  divine  tendency  of  the 
faith  we  profess ;  «od  if  there  be 
any  amongst  us  who  have  trod 
the  paths  of   error,    and    lik»  the 
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prodignl  «re  perishing  with  hunger, 
shall  Vie  not  give  htm\i  refii^ire? 
Shall  we  not,  ^hile  yet  he  in  a 
great  ^ay  oft'  see  him,  and  h%ve 
compassion  on  him  and  rmi  and 
meet  hini>  before 
him  to  the  conumssion 
eDomiities,  and  harden  hi«  heart 
to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
the  consciousness  of  compaitsion  ^ 
er  do  \ve  wish  to  promote  the 
pnblic  good,  b  there  a  way  more 
efileaual  than  arreiiting  the  pro- 
gress  of  vice  and  limiting  its- con- 
tamination ?  or  do  we  <iesire  the 
^applause  of  an  approving  c<m* 
•cience  ?  there  are  ho  means  so 
certain  of  procuring  it,  as  in  thtt 
Mray,  like  the  forgiving  father  in 
the  parable/'  making  merry  and 
being  glad/'  for  can  there  be  a 
purer  source  of  joy  than  *'  that  this 
our  brother  who  was  dead,  is  alive 
again;  who  was  lost,  is  found.** 
I  recommend  this  essay  to  yonr 
widely  extended  miscellany  in  the 
strong  hope  that  it  will  meet  the 
eye  of  some  who  are  abb  as  well 
as  willing  to  lay  ihe  foundations 
of  such  an  establishment  as  I 
have  recommended :  the  finit  ex* 
peuse  will  be  but  small*  nor  can 
the  disbursements  in  any  efent  be 
considerable^  as  those  only  can 
become  objects  of  its  protection 
m'bo  are  willing  to  assist  them- 
selves. I  shall  only  add>  that  so 
thoroughly  am  1  persuaded  of  the 
utility  of  such  a  scheme,  I  pledge 
iDVself  to  subscribe  towards  its 
fcupfiort  an  aunual  contribution 
from  the  moment  I  can  ascertain 
thai  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
of  its  permament  establishment 
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To  hi$  Grace,  Ckarle$  DukeqfRkU 
mond  and  Lenox,  tfc,  Lmd  Lkd 
tenant  general,  andgmeraig^/oerw^ 
of  heiand*  ^ 

..     — ^ ^  AT  IT  FLFASE  TOUR  GRACBy  , 

despair  prompt  TT7£  the  undersigned  ConnniissiooJ 
nission  of  new  ^^  ers,  appointed  for  tnqtiiriog  iih 
to  the  several  funds  aod  revenues 
granted  by  public  or  private  dona- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  edncatioo, 
and  into  the  sUte  and  condition  of 
all  schools  opon  public  or  charitable 
found'Hions,  in  Ireland,  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  grace  our  report  up- 
on the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esquire. 

The    governors  of   the    schools 
founded   by  Erasmus  Smith,    were 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  a  char- 
ter of  Charles  the  second,    granted 
in  the  year  \669     The  charter  re- 
cites that  trasmns  Smith,  Esq.  had 
intended  to  erect  fi  ve  grammar  sc booh 
in  Ireland,  and  endow  them  with  coo- 
venieut  maintenance  for  schoolmas- 
ters, and  to  make  proTisions  for  other 
charitable  uses.    That  on  dae  consi- 
deration of  the  necessity  of  settling 
a  more  liberal  maintenance  for  the 
schoolmasters,  and  making  provisioa 
for  clothing  poor  children  and  bind- 
ing them  out  apprentices,   he  bad 
thought  fit  to  reduce  the  five  intend- 
ed scoools  to  three,  but  yet  to  conti- 
nue and  settle  the  same  lands  and 
tenements,  which  were  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  five  schools  and 
other  charitable  uses,  to  be  a  perpe- 
tual revenue  for  maintaining  thrte 
schools^  and  (or  carrying  on  the  cba- 
riiable  uses  aforesaid.    That  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  had  been  certified 
and  trannmitted  to  England  under 
the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  but  had 
not  yet  passed  into  law.  That  io  pur- 
suance of  the  acts  of  settlement  aod 
exf^lauation,  certain  persons  nomina- 
ted in  the  latter  at  trustees  for  the 
said  Erasmus  ^'mith,  did,   for  him, 
and  on  his  behalf,  in  the  year  166^ 
present  their  petition  to  the  conunis- 
aioncrs  for  executing  the  act  of  settle- 
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\%^  setting  forth,   that  cinder  the 
;!  of  explanation  they  were  entitled 

V  Ktke  several  lands,  tenements  and 
ereditaroent8nientione<l  intheir  said 
etition,  under  certain  trasts  and  li- 
litaxions,  and  praying  an  adjudica- 
on  thereof,  and  a  certificate  of  the 
o^mcnissioners,  in  order  to  their  pas- 
ifig  patent  for  the  same.  That  the 
ommissioners  did  accordingly  certi- 

Y  and  declare  that  the  said  lands, 
Itc  had  been  seised  and  sequestered 
»n  account  of  therebellioo  in  164>I. 
md  thereby  vested  in  the  crown; 
jid  that  the  same  were  assigned  and 
tet  apart  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith, 
>r  those  under  whom  he  claimed,  tor 
kbeir  respectiTe  adventures,  bou4  fi* 
de  paid  for  lands  forfeited  in  Ireland, 
tnd  did  therefore  adjudge  and  decree 
that  the  saijd  trustees  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  the  said  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  two  acts  of  the  16  th  and 
17th  of  Charles  the  Erst.  That  the 
said  trustees  had*  in  consequence, 
obtained  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  granting  to  them 
the  said  lands,  &c.  on  the  several 
tru^sand  intents  therein  mentioned, 
and  ^mong  others,  that  thev  should 
receive  the  profits  of  the  said  lauds, 
and  employ  them  for  the  aforesaid 
charitable  uses,  until  a  corporation 
should  be  legally  erected  and  esta- 
blished, under  the  name  of  '*  The 

fivemors  of  the  schools  founded  by 
rasmus  Smith,  Esq/'  and  that  when 
such  acorporatiou  should  be  erected, 
the  said  trustees  should  convey  the 
lands  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent 
to  the  said  corporation  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever,  to  the  uses  and  trusts 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  £rasmas 
Smith  had  since  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  praying  the  erection  of 
such  a  corporation.  The  charter  then 
in  the  first  place  grants  to  Erasmus 
Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  dec.  full 
power,  licence  and  authority  to  esta* 
blish  three  free  grammar  schoobj'oae 


in  Drogheda,  another  in  Gal  way. 
and  the  third  in  Tipperary  ;  and  e.n- 
powers  him  during  his  life^  and  at^r 
his  decease,  or  during  his  sickness 
or  absence  from  Ireland,  the  gover* 
nors  of  the  said  scnools  or  any  s^ven 
of  th^m,  (the  treasurer  being  one,)  to 
place  so  many,  not  exeeeding  twen- 
ty poor  children,  in  each  or  any  of 
them,  as  shail  seem  convenient,'  be- 
sides the  children  of  Erasmus.  Smith's 
tenants,  who  are  not  limite  I  to  any 
number ;  and  directs  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  schoolmaster  and  (isiier  to 
each  school,  who  are  to  teach  writ- 
ing and  accounts,  the  latin,  greek 
and  hebrew  tongues,  and  to  fit  th sir 
scholars  for  the  university  it'deiired: 
It  then  procee.ls  to  incorporate  ihir- 
ty-two  persons  by  name  (of  wh  »m 
the  private,  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  chancellor,  the  three  chief 
judges  and  the  provost  fo«*  the  time 
being  are  always  to  be  seven)  into 
one  bxly  politic  and  corporaie,  to 
be  called,  ^  The  governors  of  the 
schools  founded  by  Era^tmas  Smith, 
esq.*'  They  and  the  saryidrors  of 
them,  and  such  as  should  from  time 
to  time  be  elected,  to  make  up  the 
said  number,  lo  be  a  corporatir>n  for 
ever,  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
lauds,  &c.  to  sue  an^l  be  sued,  to  n^t 
a  common  seal,  and  to  mike  ieaset 
for  twenty-one  years  and  no  longer, 
and  that  in  possession  only  au  1  noti^i 
reversion,  and  without  taking  fine<, 
and  at  the  highest  yearly  re:) is  that 
had  been  paid  within  seven  years  be- 
fore the  making  or  renewing  any  such 
leases.  It  then  directs,  that  vacaa- 
cies  among  the  governors  are  to  be 
filled  up  within  six  mpnth  by  elec- 
tion of  the 'remaining  governors,  or 
the  greater  number  of  them  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose.  That  Eras- 
mus Smith,  during  his  life,  aud  after 
his  death,  or  during  his  absence  or 
sickness,  the  governors  or  any  seven 
of  them,  shall  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  itouk  lime  xm  time  as 
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•Vacancies  may  occur,  -have  powerto 
choose  and  appoint  Bchool masters, 
timbers  scholars  and  of}fcer»  for  the 
•said  free  nchools,  (such  vacancies  to 
be  Blled  up  within  fiix  months,  or 
otherwise  the  king  to  elect)  and  to 
order,  direct  and  risit,  to  place  or 
displace,  censure  or  punish  the  said 
masters,  ushers  and  scholars,  accord- 
ing to  such  rules  and  statutes  an  shall 
'be  devised  and  established  by  Eras- 
Smith  during  his  life,  or  after  his 
death  by  the  governors,  or  any  se- 
ven of  them,  to  whom  a  power  and 
authority  to  make  Much  rules  is  ex- 
pressly granted  by  the  charter.  And 
it  further  exempts  the  said  masters, 
&c.  from  any  other  visitation;  but 
directs,  that  both  masters  and  wthers 
shall  on  their  appointment  be  ap- 
proved by  the  archbishop  or  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  on  subscribing  the 
ti*-o  first  canons  of  the  church  of 
Ireland.  It  i\irther  authorises  the 
governors  to  receive  from  Erasmus 
Smith,  his  heirs,  &c.  and  from  his 
trustees  before  mentioned,  the  se- 
veral lands,  &c.  granted  to  them  by 
letters  patent,  and  therea^r  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  governors,  ta  be  era- 
ployed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  free  schools,  and  the  other  cha- 
ritable purposes  aforesaid,  chargea- 

'ble  however  with  the  ^>ayn>ent  of 
•me  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital in  London ;  and  also  to  pur- 
chase and  receive  any  other  lands,  te- 

'  nements,  &c.  so  as  the  same  do  not 
exceed  two  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num. And  it  directs  a  treasurer  to  be 
appointed  annually  for  receiving  the 
rents  thereof,  who  shall  have  six- 
pence in  the  ponnd  on  such  receipts* 
and  account  yearly  for  the  sums  re- 
ceived and  distributed  by  him  before 

-  the  primate>  the  chancellor,  and  the 
three  chief  judges,  or  any  two  of 
them.  It  fixes  the  salary  of  the  mas- 
ters at  one  hundred  marks  per  an- 
num, and  tijat  of  the  ushers  «l  twen- 


ty poun^  per  aAnnm,  provided  tk 
yearly  rents  of  the  lands  unoiint  ti 
three  bnndred  pounds  per  anoon; 
aiKl  if  they  exceed  that  amomit,  tfac 
overplus  is  directed  to  be  appM 
first,  to  repair  and  beantiiy  tfa^ 
schools  and  school-houses ;  tecoBdir] 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Hebr«« 
or  other  learned  lecture  in  Tdait} 
College^at  thirty  pounds  per  anDiiD| 
thitdly,    to    the    biading^    out    oj 

•  poor  children  to  he  apprentices  tq 
protestant  masters,  and  to  the  cW 
thing  them  while  in  the  ncbooh, 
and  to  such  other  charitable  uses  aj 
Erasmus  Smith  by  deed  or  will  sba^ 
appoint.  Lastly,  the  charter  a^ 
proves  and  confirms  certain  rules  adj 

•  orders  drawn  up  and  submitted  bj 
Erasmus  Smith,  in  his  petition  afore 
-said^  for  the  regulation  of  the  Schools 
and  the  conduct  of  the  masters  and 
ushers,  and  restrains  the  governor 
from  making  rales,  orders  or  bye* 
laws  contrary  to  the  same. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Georre  tb 
first,  an  act  was  passed  "  tor  th 
further  application  of  the  reals  ad 
profits  of  the  lands,  &c.  gives  bj 
Ei^smus  Smith,  esq.  for  chauitabtt 
uses,"  which,  after  reciting  the  dU 
position  of  the  said  rents  and  profit] 
made  by  the  charter  of  Charles  iJm 
second,  and  subsequently  by  the  g^ 
vernorsin  founding  thirty-five  eni- 
bitions  for  poor  students  of  Tri 
uity  College,  and  that  the  said  laudi 
BOW  yeildrd  a  yearly  surplus  rem 
•over  and  above  tlie  sums  thus  &!> 
nually  paid  thereout,  enacts,  first 
that  three  new. fellowships  shall  b< 
established  in  the  said  college.— 
Secondly,  two  public  lecturers,  one  o 
oratory  and  history,  and  the  oth*  i 
of  natural  and  experimental  phi 
lieophy,  with  salaries  of  thirty 
five  pounds  per  annum.  Thirdly 
confines  Ute  feundation  of  the  thirty 
five  exhibitions,  and  directs  that  the] 
shall  be  continued  to  the  student 
holding   the   ^ame    tilt    othemi^ 
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provided    %,    or  till  they  are    of 
the   standing  of  A.  Rf.     Fourthly, 
empowers  the    governors  to    apply 
the  cash  now  in   their    treasarer's 
^ands  to  erect  .new  buildings  in  the 
College*     Fifthly,  it  confirms  an  a- 
greement    made'  by  the   governors 
with   the  governors  of  the  Bluecoat 
Hospiul   in  Dublin,  to  the  following 
etiect,  '« that»  in  consideration  of  the 
sum   of  three   hundred    pounds  gj. 
ven   by  the  governors  of  the  schools 
to  the  governors  of  the  hospital  to- 
wards building  an   infirmary,    pro- 
vision should   he  made  in  tW  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  twenty  boJ^Ji 
to  be  placed  therein  by  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  schools,  and  maintain- 
ed by  them  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
other  boys,  and  to  be  apprenticed  by 
them  at  their  own  txpence,  giving  the 
same  apprentice  fee  that  is  paid   by 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  with  the 
boys  they  apprentice;  that  the  lord 
mayor,  recorder,  and  two  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  be  chosen 
by  the   governors  of  the    hospital, 
shall     be      standing     governors    of 
the    schools,    and   that  four  of  the 
governors  of  the  schools  by  them  to 
be  chosen,  of  whom  the  treasurer  to 
be  one,  shall  be  standing  governors 
of  the  hospital."     Sixthly,  it  autho- 
rizes and  empowers  the  governors  to 
apply  any  further  or  future  overplus 
arising  from  any  increase  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  their   lands,   towards 
some  public  work,  or  use  in  the  col- 
lege or  bluecoat  hospital,  to  the  put- 
ting out  more  poor  children  to  school 
or  apprentices,  and  founding  one  or 
more  English  schools  whenever  they 
^hall  think  proper  or  convenient. 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  thus 
vested  in  them,  the  governors  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  successive  rises 
in  the  value  of , the  lands  conveyed 
to  them,  not  only  to  found  several 
English  schools  in  ditferent  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  to  increase  the  number 
of  grammar  schools  to  four,  and  to 
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enlarge  the  appointments  of  the  roas- 
ters and  ushers.  The  additional 
grammar  school  is  at  Ennts,  a^nd  the 
English  schools  at  present  established 
are  at  Nenagh,  Tirbert  aud  Temple- 
derry,  besides  one  on  the  Coombe  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  on  a  much  lar- 
ger scale,  and  maintained  at  a  con- 
siderable expence.  They  have  s^ 
added  ten  to  the  number  of  bo^'^s 
maintained  by  them  in  the  bluecoat 
hospital,-  endowed  two  new  profes- 
sorships in  trinity  college  with  libenii 
salaries,  and  a  fu,rther  ailowance  ifbr 
assistants,  and  increased  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  lecturers  there  es- 
tablished by  the  10th  o^  George  tbe 
first;  and  a  charter  school  having 
been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  lands,  in  the  county  of  Sligo» 
they  contribute  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty pounds  per  annum  towards  the 
maintenance  of  that  establishment, 
besides  prevailing  with  one  of  their 
tenants  to  let  the  master  have  four- 
teen acres  of  ground  adjoining  the 
school,  at  the  same  rent  which  ho 
pavs  to  the  governors.* 

It  appears  from  the  rental  of  the 
lands  now  in  possession  of  the. govern 
nors,  and  which  lands  are  situate*in 
the  counties  of  Limerick,  Galwav. 
Tipperary,  Westmeath  and  Sligo  (in- 
cluding a  rent  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  a  fee  farm  of  £25  per  annum 
in  the  King's  County,)  that  the  year- 
ly rent  payable  thereout  at  May 
1808,  amounted  tosi5c  thousand  sev<;n 
hundred  and  seventeen  pouitdx  one. 
shilling  ;  and  that  a  rise  m  the  coun- 
ty of  ivalway  estate  was  to  commence 
from  that  period,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  and  ^ptty-^ven  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings  per  annum.  It  further 
appears  by  thereturn  of  the  register, 
(which  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
rental  is  herewith  sabmitted  to  your 


•  The  governors  hi^ve.also,  ih  addition, 
^ven  ^  to  this  charter  school  for  ftevrra] 
y^ars  past,  seventeen  acres  of  ihei;'  UnQK 
"adjoidingit,  xanxi  rutc. 
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gracej  that  the  stated  annual  expen- 
ditare  of  the  governors  (exclusive  of 
repairs  and  buildings  and  treasurer 
and  agent's  fees,)  amounts  at  present 
to  about  A>ur  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  That,  in  consequence  of 
this  excess  of  income  above  the  ex- 
penditure for  a  great  number  of  ^ears, 
and  notwithstanding  very  considera- 
ble grants*  of  money  from  time 
to  time  made  for  building  and  o- 
ther  uses  to  Trinity  College  and 
the  bluecoat  hospital,  so  great  an 
overplus  has  accrued,  that  the  go- 
vernors have  purchased  government 
stock  to  the  amount  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  the  five  per  cents, 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds 
in  the  three  jand  an  half  per  cents, 
producing  an  annual  income,  at 
this  time  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds,  besides  in  the  a- 
gent's  hands,  on  the  Ibt  of  Mav, 
180P,  a  balance  of . 

The  accumulation  of  so  very  large 
a  surplus  fund  deserves,  and  has  of 
late  engaged  the  serious  attention 
of  the  governors,  who  are  certain- 
ly called^ on  to  devise  means  of 
appropriating  it,  agreeably  to  the 
provisiuiis  and  injunctions  of  the 
charter  and  act  of  tenth  of  George 
the  first.  Some  of  their  plans  lor 
this  purpose  have  been  communi- 
cated to  us  by  their  register,  and 
by  such  of  the  governors  them- 
selves as  are  members  of  this  board. 
They  have  resolved  ,on  founding 
an  additional  number  of  English 
schools,   on  a  plan  wbieh  bids  fi>ir 

•  One  of  these  grants  to  Trinity  Col. 
I«ge  was  of  no  less  a  sum  than  eight 
thoosand  pounds  British,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Librarv  of  Mr.  Fagel,  pensionary 
of  HoUand,  who  had  removed  it  to  Lon- 
don, on  th«  invasion  of  that  country  by 
the  French  in  theyearJ794.  A  separate 
apartment  has  ^>een  fitted  up  fur  iu  re- 
teption  in-  the  o^eee  library,  to  whic^ 
it  fonnp  a  splcadia  and  most  valuable 
Edition. 


to   be    generally  and    extensive!) 
useful,  whenever  any  proprietor^ 
land  is  desirous  of  haviog  one  e^ 
tablished   on   his  estate ;    pmvitle^ 
the  situation   is  otherwise  eligible 
the   governors  agree,   on   his    con 
veying   to  them    in    perpetuity,  i 
certain  proportion   of  land,  notei 
ceedmg  two  acres,  to  contribute) 
sum   not  gruater  tlian  three  Iraa 
dred    pounds    towards   erecting  i 
school-house  thereon,  and  to  gran 
an  endowment  to  the  master  of  thirl 
ty  pounds  per  annum.    Eleven  sucj 
schools  have   been  already  appro 
ved  of  by  the  governors,  and  gp 
plications  for  many  more  have  her i 
received,  and  may  be  expected,  e? 
pecially  if  an   act  should   be  pa» 
sed  by  the  legislature  for  enlarging 
the    powers  of  persons  under  «i 
tlenienl  to  make  conveyance  of  lan< 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  schoou 
They     have    also    determined   a 
building  a  new  srhod-house  at  G«i] 
way,   the    plan    and    estimate   M 
which  have  been  approve«lof;  srj 
which  with  the  ex  pence  of  indo 
sing   the   ground,  and  other  ne^^ 
sary  works,  \\\\\   not  be  compleaf 
ed   for  less  than  between   five  aa^l 
six   thousand  pounds.      It   has  al<J 
been  pro|)osed  by  the  treasurer,  and 
is   now  under  the   consideratioa  ci 
the  governors,  to  grant  a  consider- 
able sum    (o  the  govenors  of  the- 
bluecoat     hospital,     towards    coin- 
pleating  the  plan  of   its  buildiu/s 
and   tor  the  repair  of  those  alread) 
erected.   Another  extensive  Eu;ltsk 
school   is    also  to    be    immediate!} 
established  in  the  city   of  I>obli(> 
on  the  plan   of  that  already  men 
tioned.      A  plot  of  ground'  in  Sr 
Mark's   parish   ha<  been   taken  foj 
the   purpose;    and  a   plan   of   tlu 
building  has  been  submitted  to  the 
governors,  but  not  yet  appioved  ot' 
Mid  it  is  their  intention  to   fbunc 
one  or  two  morr»  as  soon  as  pn^ 
per  sites  can  be  obtained^   in  tb^ 
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f>rer  and  more  populous  districts 
tlie  city  The  success  of  that 
nch  has  nbw  been  carried  on 
some  years  on  the  Coombe, 
such  as  to  encourage  them  in 
!  institution  of  such  establisht 
nts.  Still,  after  all  these  propo- 
I  measures  shall  have  been  car- 
d  into  effVct,  there  will  remain 
larejc  and  increasing  surplus  of 
ome,  for  which  it  is  hoped  the 
vernorA  will  provide  a  timely 
i  adequate  application,  so  as  to 
event  its  ever  again  accumulating 
its  present  amount. 

To  be  Continued* 

T  ike  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

ATTEMPT    TO    ACCOUNT    FOR  THE 
ORIGIN    OF    TUB    IRISH. 

fid  non   longa  dies,  quid  non  Con- 

$i0iitis  anni  T 
^  reviewing  the    annals    of  the 

original  population  of  every 
pntry,  whether  rude  or  civilized 
deed  the  former  character  |ias 
ce  stigmatized  all  that  we  read 
)  there  must  needs  besomemix- 
•e  of  doubt  entertained  with  re- 
rd  to  their  authenticity.  Ever 
«€  the  confusion  of  tongiies  pre- 
iled  at  the  building  of  the  Tower 

Babel  (for  prior  to  that  time, 
e  language  was  common  among 
*'  then  limited  tribes)  mankind 
gan  to  settle  in  different  colo- 
^s,  their  progeny  multiplied,  their 
fibers  daily  increased,  and  the 
'ulty  of  speech,  with  multipli- 
^^d  sorts  of  it,  soon  extended 
**r  nmnherless  tracts  of  the  habi- 
>le  globe.  In  some  manner  like 
S  did  mankind,  after  the  uni- 
rsal  inundation  of  the  world,  dis- 
iguish  themselves  into  several 
bes  or  colonies;  and  the  places 
sy  had  hitherto  lived  in  together, 
\n^    grown  too  strait   for   them, 

was  agreed    upon,    which    way 


each  several  tribe  or  colony  should 
steer  its  course,  beginning  with 
the  countries  that  were  next  them, 
and  designing  to  proceed  further 
and  further  as  the  increase  of  their 
several  companies  should  require. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  accord* 
ing  as  the  human  race  enlarged 
in  their  primitive  numbers,  some 
cemtented  themselves  with  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  earth,  such 
as  herbs,  plants,  &c.  to  be  expos- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  ^njuriiss  of  the  air,  the 
ravages  of  wild  beasts,  and  some- 
times to  hunger  and  cold  ;  and  to  be 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  sub* 
terraneous  caves,  formed  without 
manual  art  or  dexterity;  whilst 
others,  affain,  not  willing  to  con- 
form to  this  mode  of  subsistence, 
chose  to  emigrate  as  a  banditti, 
into  foreign  districts,  to  live  up*- 
on  the  produce  and  industry  of 
theif  neighbours.  Sometimes,  how* 
ever.  If  the  country  had  been  stor- 
ed with  inhabitants  of  the  same 
institutions,  customs,  and  laws ;  in 
a  wordi  If  they  bore  a  pretty  exact 
resemblance  to  one  another,  a  sort 
cf  bond,  or  nnion  would  be  imme- 
diately formed  between  them,  for 
the  most  part  throujih  interest  and 
self-defence,  in  order  to  continue 
without  hurt  in  these  possessions, 
or  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
fury  of  their  contending  adversa- 
ries. Hence  it  follows,  that  they 
would  be  more  susceptible  of  trans- 
mitting their  name  and  transactions, 
to  succeeding  ages.  For  instance, 
in  England,  though  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons were  so  harrassed  and  oppressed 
hy  the  invasions  of  their  northern 
ne^ffhbours  the  Scots  and  Picis, 
as  tA  solicit  a  speedy  assistance  from 
the  Snxdns,  a  warlike  people,  inha- 
biting Ihe  north  of  Germany,  which 
last  did  Xki't  long  remain  in  tranquil 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  till  they 
were    rartquished    by    the    Vena 
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a  robust  and  enterprising  people, 
who  had  long  infested  the  northern 
seas  by  their  perpetual  piracies^ 
and  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
the  Normans,  under  the  command 
of  their  leader,  William  ;  yet  1 
say,  considering  all  this  contmued 
scene  of  desolation  and  terror,  some 
•f  its  primeval  inhabitants  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  their  oppres- 
fprs. 

..From  the  view  now  given, 
wdich  is  no  more  than  superficial, 
it  is  alone  evident,  that  in  every 
country  in  the  universe,  the  vesti- 
g.es  ot  its  antique  and  primitive 
owners,,  may,  in  some  form  or 
other  be  traced.  But  our  main 
point  in  question  aow  is,  u7<o  were 
the  original  vAahitanU  of  Ireland, 
and  by  what  means  came  tu£t 
there  T 

But  before  we  enter  into  this 
iQ<^iry^  it  is  proper  to  advance 
th^  following  pbseivations  :  .First, 
That  by  penetrating  into  distant 
ages  of  antiquity,  no  certain  or  plau- 
sible documents  can  be  reiied  on, 
concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  any  particular  nation ;  for  in 
the  words  of  Virgil,  •*  iEvi  longin- 
(|ua  volet  mutare  veiui»tas."  Second- 
ly, That  as  mankind  were  once 
in  a  state  of  barbariKni  and  uncivi- 
lizatiuo,  very  -few  traces  of  refine^ 
ment  and  veracity  can  be  expect- 
ed to  come  through  such  a  chan- 
nel. Thirdly^  From  which  we  in- 
fer, that  whenever  advanced  to  a 
higher  degree  of  bodily  perfection 
and  mental  improvement,  they 
are  willing  to  represent  their  ge- 
nuine ancestry  in  as  illustriouii  a 
point  of  view  as  possible. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that 
ill  tracing  the  history  of  any 
country,  fiction  may  assume  a  real 
appearance  of  truth,  and  light  be 
involved  in  ,the  gloomy  regions  of 
obscurity.  Besides,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  a  &ct  to  which    many 


candid  minds  will  consent,  that 
to  explore  the  true  origin  of  iht 
Irish  is  attended  with  much  dart 
ness  and  difficulty,  even  a  tanl^ 
almost  impracticable,  as  it  would 
be  to  form  a  direct  and  regnlai 
path  through  the  great  Desert  oi 
Cobif  in  Chuiese  Tariary,  or  tc 
inclose  the  sea  within  certain  li* 
mits.  But  overlooking  such  oh^ 
stacks,  let  us  adduce  the  opiniow 
of  some  writers,  recent  and  ancient 
and,  if  within  the  compass  of  oa| 
power,  point  out  their  defects,  aiH 
admit  only  of  those  that  ar^  mo^ 
congenial  to  the  general  oniiibi 
of  history. 

By  some  historians,  then.  Ire 
land  is  supposed  to  have  been  peo 
pled  from  Spain,  ^hich  snbjectei 
the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  tb 
meanest  servitude,  fiut  from  maoi 
circumstances  they  appear  to  havi 
had  the  same  origin  in  comnxM 
vtrith  their  neighbours,  and  tbs 
tjbis  country  was  first  people 
trom  Scythia  and  Sarmatia ;  k 
the  nation  of  the  SScythians  wa 
always  reckoned  very  ancient,  eve 
by  som^  as  of  more  remote  ami 
quity  that  Egypt,  whkh  was  one 
the  nurse  and  partrnt  of  arts  aui 
of  superstition. 

Wherefore  then,  were  it  not  ^ 
be  admitted  that  the  Scythbn 
(who  were  a  colony  that  settle 
there,  from  Spain,  and  introduce 
the  Phoenician  language  and  \t 
ters,  about  five  hundred  yeaj 
bffore  the  Christian  au-a,)  wei 
the  first  inhabitants  of  ^in?  th 
one  circumstance  vie  can  propo^ 
without  hesitation,  that  like  th^ 
the  Irish  were  once  a  people  Jivii^ 
in  the  hunter  or  shepherd  stati 
not .  attending  to  the  arts  of  con 
merce,  civilization,  nor  indu^y 
neither  plowing  their  land,  n^ 
constructing  houses,  dwellings,  i 
babitations,  but  always  teodifl 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  accu 
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tomed    to  wander   through    iincul- 
^  tivuted    dcsciis.      Like  luera    aUo, 
they    Uvcil    upon  milk  ami   honey, 
plants,  vegetables  and  various  other 
aa;ura.l   pi'oJuciions    of    their  soil. 
The    use  of  wool,  and  clothes,  was 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
unknown  to  them;  and  being  sioine- 
tloies    pinched  by  immoderate  cold, 
and    other  inconveniencies,   arising 
from   the  numerous  lakes,  morasses, 
and    forests,  with   which   the  coun- 
try  in     particular  abounded,    ihev 
were   actuated  from  motives  of  self- 
preservation   to  make  use  of  skins 
of  animals,  both  great   and   small. 
Aloreuver,  th«y  would  be  itinerants, 
having  no  fixed  residence,   without 
kings    to  govern   them,    or   courts 
of    judicature  to    appeal   to,    even 
when   the    cry    of    justice    would 
loudly   call  for  the  punishment  due 
to   tyrannical  power.    Thus,  as   a- 
mong  the  gregarious   kinds  of  ani- 
Dials,    rank    would-  be  principally 
supported  by  the  elTect  of  strength, 
courage,  velocity,  activity,  or  such 
other  qualities  of   the  body.      Fi- 
nally, the  jarring  seeds  of  discord 
and     animosity,    would  soon    enli- 
ven  their    breasts  ;   citizens  would 
contend  with  citizens,  friends  with 
friends. 

Henc^,  it  would  immediately 
come  to  pass,  like  the  stale  of 
.mankind  mentioned  by  Ovid  in 
bis  It  on  age,  that  truth,  modesty, 
and  every  social  virtue  would  no 
longer  shine  with  a  conspicuous 
lusu-e,  but  would  be  succeeded  by 
fraud,  avarice,  force^  and  every 
baneful  art — 

^  Now  (braodi«h*d  weapon*  gUttering  \a 
I  ^their  hands) 

Mankind   is  broken    kx>te  from    moral 

bandit 
tuth  flies,   and  piety  in    exile  mourns; 
Abd  jimice  here  opprest,  to   heaVn  re- 
turns.** 

Nor  is  the  account   here  given  of 
the  Aborigines^    or  first  inhabitanU 


of  Ireland,  improbable;  neither  is  it 
an  ideal  picture,  without  any 
foundation  in  reason  or  history  ; 
for  that  such  was  in  a  ^rent  mea- 
sure, their  primitive  condition,  ne«  t 
not  CH>>t  one  anxious  thou;j;ht  oi* 
wish. 

But  to  return  from  this  digres- 
sion,  if  any  it  be,  it  is  reported 
that  when  Julius  C«<ar  made  his^ 
expedition  into  Britain,  he  describes 
Hibernia  as  being  about  one  half  thi* 
size  of  the  island  which  he  ha. I  ex* 
plored;  and  while  the  Ro.nans  main- 
tained their  conquests  in  the  latter  re- 
gion, Ireland  continued  of  course  to 
be  well  known  tothe.n;  and  Ptolemy, 
who  is  styled  the  father  of  Geiv 
grapby,  has  given  a  map  of  the 
island,  which  is  superior  in  acou- 
racy  to  that  which  represents  Suot- 
lan  I.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Western  empire,  as  the  country  bw*- 
came  more  and  more  common  to 
human  resiiarches,  and  peopled  by 
various  tribes,  that  the  ruing  ps:*- 
ple  which  the  Romans  ftmnd  in 
Ireland,  were  the  Scoti  or  Sc  t% ; 
and  thenceforth  the  coutitry  be^an 
to  be  termed  Scotia,  •'  an  appella- 
tion," says  Mr  Pmkerton,  **  retain- 
ed by  the  monastic  writers  till  the 
eleventh  century,  whcii  the  namu 
Scotia  having  passed  to  mixlerji 
Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Hi- 
bernia ^began  to  reassume  its  ho- 
nours. 

B«it  if  Ireland  was  first  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Scots  or  Caledonians, 
especially  in  the  time  thu^  the  Ro- 
man general  invaded  Albion,  (which 
was,  according  to  chronological 
calculation,  fifty  two  years  before 
Christ)  why,  it'  miiy  be  aske.l,  did 
they  not  continue  in  possession  of 
it  r  But  this  question,  it  m.iy  l>e 
remarked,  is  no  less  extravagant' 
than  it  is  absurd  ;  for  among  all  the 
nations  we  read  of  in  writiiig<s;icreJ 
or  profa.ie,  ftone  did  thorou^hrty  pre- 
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moi;e  ndvaiiceti  in  ihe  rtords  «if 
history.  This  may  be  accoun  ed 
f«»r  <rn  principles  the  ii>'>st  incon- 
testjb'e,  ond  csirryinfij  nith  thrm 
the  most  obvi(  us  conviction  :  \v|iKh 
are,  I  ir.^f,  The  bamfiil  f  fiV«  ts  of 
the  rav'isjesof  \^ar,  one  torps  l»t^]ng' 
infniiif ly  cciipsetl  by  •  nother  in 
iJumlxT,  cfHiraue,  ruilirarv  (!i>ci- 
pline  or  sUili  :  Secondly,  Tbc'  ng- 
liiro  of  llie  cii.iuilc,  or  tb«'  bnfl  ron- 
stittitinji  of  their  govenmiciW,  where- 
by they  iM'.ng  forced  *o  visit  o- 
ther  shores,  they  would  be  wai'rant- 
ed  to  enjoy  sccuvity  of  thr/ir  per- 
«ong  nud  properly,  uiihout  fear 
to  anury,  or  carm^e  to  ;»(!], ct 
thorn.  Fmm  which  it  h-^ppenv 
tliat  tbeorijiiual  iravives  of  Irehtnd, 
•  like  those  of  other  countries,  were 
involved  in  a  perpetual  scene  of 
Marfare,  when  plated  in  sucij  junc- 
tores;  and  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  voracious  jawR  of 
their  opponents,  their  riuiid;ei-s 
would  be  reduced  to  the  most  in- 
considerable iniporiance. 

I  make  no  dtmht  that  the  Scots 
seized  the  greater  par]t  of  tltis 
country,  and  confirmed  it  in  their 
bands  for  a  c<»nsi(lerable  series  of 
time;  and  that  being  unabie  to  oc- 
cupy the  predueiive  parts  of  it, 
e5;|)e(ially  th(&e  adapted  for  sea- 
faring busitiess,  they  were  necessi- 
tated  by  their  savaj^e  invaders  to 
possess  other  tracts  less  favoniwble 
perhaps,  to  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions But  the  most  plausible 
account  I  th  nk  can  be  given,  and 
whhh  holds  g*Kid  at  the  present 
day,  is,  that  the  Scots.  ]ioHses.ved 
the  ntTthern  parts  of  Ireland,  nioie 
I  ar:iculhrly  the  province  of  Ul.^ler, 
and  rt-taiued  tl  ern,  as  it  were,  ni- 
delible,  through  the  corroding  hand 
of  time. 

Again :  other  writers  assert  that 
*l.e  Cclt'.c  Gauls  first  |  e*»pled  the 
kingtloiu  of  li eland,  and   that  fnni 


them  some  of  the  more  modern 
r(  SI  dents  derive  their  origin.  This 
indeed  is  no  hypothesis  nor  chimeri- 
cal position;  for  were  wc  to  trace 
the  source  of  several  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, France,  Bata^ia  or  HoHand, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Swisserland, 
and  divers  others  besides  Ireland, 
we  would  immediately  find  tfce 
Celts,  notwithstanding  their  be- 
'\x\^  gradually  repelled  by  rooie 
powerful  assailants,  to  remoter  parts 
of  their  countries,  ♦o  be  the  only 
p(Ofde  of  whom  we  have  any  gra- 
tify rng  proofs  that  have  any  claim 
to  these  dominions.  Wherefore,  to 
corroborate  this  opinion,  we  nt-ed 
only  refer  to  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Irish,  ^ben  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Cehic, 
int^'nningled  with  many  Gothic 
words,  imported  by  the  I'elgic  col- 
onies, by  the  Scandinavians,  and 
by  the  English. 

Without  tracing  any  further  the 
original  population  of  Ireland,  as 
it  \n  a  topic,  indeed,  somewhat  ob- 
scure and  intricate,  it  nay  not  be 
improper  to  ob^erve  concerning  the 
present  Iri^b,  that  there  are  tiuec 
races  of  people' in  the  island»  "w  hich 
are;  First,  The  Spamfh  found  in 
'Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Limerick  and 
Cork ;  these,  according  to  the  Rev, 
J.  f;oldsmith,  are  ••  tall  and  thin, 
but  well  ntade,  of  a  long  visage, 
daik  eyes,  and  h^ng"  black  lank 
hair/'  Jn  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
he  says,  the  Spaniards  had  a  set- 
tlement on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and 
the  island  of  Valentia  derives  its 
name  from  Spanish  origin  .^  econd  : 
71  le  Sco4ch  race  in  the  north  are 
distniguished  by  ci»mplexion,  accent, 
and  many  pecnliarities  which  mark 
the  northern  Britons.  Third :  in  a 
district  near  Dublin,  and  in  tbe 
county  of  Wextbrd,  tbe  Saaan 
tongue  is  spoken  without  receiving 
umch  mixture  or    corruption  from 
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that  of  the  Tn«h,  and  the  people 
have  a  diversity  '>f  customs  and 
mannerd  which  ^.disttnsruUh  them 
strikingly  from  natives  of  the  same 
island.  The  rest  of  the  kini^rlom 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Arthor  Yonnif, 
made  up  of  mongrels.  The  Mile- 
sian or  Spaniiih  race  of  Irish,  which 
may  be  called  native,  is  scattered 
over  the  kins^dom,  but  chiefly  fo^nd 
in   Connanght  and   Munsier." 

But  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
and  perplexity  in  which  the  sjene- 
ral  histQfy  of  this  country  is  invol- 
ved, I  would  not  say,  as  some  wri- 
ters prefjnd,  that  it  is  *'  merely  fa- 
bulous" until  the  coming  of  Hen- 
ry the  ^second.  No  douht.  very 
few  Uierary  monuments  have  be^n 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  earlier 
than  the  introduction  of  Chrlsna- 
nity  into  tiie  conutry,  and  th-it 
the  ev  idence  of  any  transaction 
previous  to  that  time,  rests  eiitir**- 
ly  on  the  credit  of  Christian  wri- 
ters^  and  their  collections  from  old 
poets,  or  their  transcripts  of  rc- 
coi*d^  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  abandoned  ages 
of  Ropersfition  and  pasjanism.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  its  history  may 
be  traced  with  ecjual  authmticiiy 
through  the  medium  of  the  \ery 
saTte  materials  that  other  nations 
trace  theirs,  anfl  that  for  several 
centuries  precedinsc  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Ireland  haJ  arts  and  polity 
when  England  had  neither.  For 
"lonjr  before  the  arrival  of  Saint 
Patrick  in  the  5th  century,  the 
Christian  religi<m  had  been  receiv- 
ed in  Ireland;'*  and  at  his  coming 
he  found  there  many  holy  and 
learned  preachers,  whose  votaries 
were  pious  and  ot>edient:  and,  as 
the  -Rev.  Ciement  Cruttwell  just-  , 
ly  remarks,  ''that  good  man  but 
established  and  cohfinned  the  gos- 
pel thai  had  been  introduced  he- 
fore."  S.  S. 
Jklfoii^  September,   IdlO. 


For  the  Belfast  Magazine, 
To  the  Proprieioi's 

A    LITTLE    LF.\tlNI\'G  NOT  DWGCROrS, 

C  J  RELY  of  all  the  defects  of  the 
^  present  generation  in  Ireland, 
peda'iiry  least  deserves  the  la»h, 
which  it  has  met  in  your  28ih  num- 
ber of  the  magazine:  It  is  indeed 
fuirly  banished  from  socicy:  But 
it  is  ranch  to  be  doubted  whether 
socii'iy  h;t=i  gT«ined  any  thin:;  by  rhe 
chari'/e  The  iunor.int  now*  stalk 
abro\  I  with  bold  'inblushing  fronts, 
and  the  wretchid  half-formed  con- 
ceit with  which  they  unmercifully 
wound  our  ears,  are  not  less  insuf- 
fera^c  for  hcinj^  the  genuine  un- 
adul't  !  i'.fd  production  of  their  owa 
«hall(»w  brains.  I  am  no  friend  to 
prdantry,  nor  to  any  other  specie^ 
of  atftciation,  but  it  i*  not  h^rd  to 
prove,  that  quutatious  even  from 
the  mouth  of  a  pedant,  are  more  to- 
lerable than  the  noisy  eirusions  of 
ignorance ;  for  at  le;\st  the  qnota- 
ti(uis  themsrives  have  some  scom*, 
and  of'en  much  wit  and  jiMlrftiKMii, 
but  wh:it  has  the  buhhUUir  of  ii;no- 
ranee  to  recommend  it?  It  i^  true 
frecpie.it  repetitions  <>f  the  san>c 
things,  how  gf>od  so  ever,  give  dis- 
gust ;  but  is  the  ignorant  man  les? 
a.)t  to  n^pfiat  tht:  sanie  fo<»iish  ben- 
tenccs,  thin  th**  man  <;f  leariiinj:  is 
to  quote  wise  ones  ? 

When  a  m:«n,  after  hnvhig  sf*ont 
ten  or  twelve  years  at  school  and 
college,  comen  to  mix  wiih  the  world, 
what  is  his  disappointment  to  find 
ignorance  so  triunijihant  ?  that  he 
must  not  even  hint  at  any  part  of 
any  of  the  studies,  \^hich  has  so  long 
engase.l  his  attention,  unrler  the  se- 
vere penally  of  being  (.'eenudapctlat;!? 
and  th  u  he  might  speaic  treason  with 
more  safety  than  a  sentence  of  Greek  or 
Latin?  In  the  name  of  (lod,  if  those 
languacces  are  so  offensive  to  society, 
that  tli'v^y  must  be  studied  in  secret, 
like  what  was  fabled  c»f  the  black- 
art.;  and  that  ^il^j^y^^^l^^^reckoncd 
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a  hrenrb  of  decorum,  even  to  hint 
at  them,  let  us  be  consistent,  and 
not  compel  our  sonfi  to  learn  what 
we  sieeni  to  have  determined  to  be  go 
much  worse  than  useless;  and  ^t 
Jeapf  spare  them  the  puuishmcjits 
of  knowinsr  those  proscribed  langua> 
ffes,  which  some  of  us  have  been 
forced  to  sufler. 

The  smooth  rersification,  and  har- 
monious numbers  of  Pope,  have 
served  as  rehicles  to  many  other 
false  notions,  as  well  as  that  which 
your  constant  reader  has  quoted  as  a 
sHrcahm  against  learning.  I  attri- 
bute no  unfair  novelty  to  him  in 
this,  for  it  has  often  been  done  be- 
fore. It  is  in  fact  the  grand  palla- 
dium of  Ifitnorance ;  wtjich,  by  the 
x^ordsof  Pope,  "  A  little  l<;arning  i^ 
a  dangerous  thinjf,"  as  by  a  magic 
spell,  would  have  his  indolence  made 
to  appear  Judgment  and  good  sense; 
w  liich  preferred  to  have  no  learning 
at  all,  since  he  could  not  have  a  vast 
deal :  by  which  sage  precaution  he 
has  wisely  escaped  the  horrid  dangers 
of 'la  little  Icarnmg." 

1  often  observe  sentences  from 
P<:pe  qucied  like  texts  from  scrip- 
ture, on  other  occasions  as  well  as 
this,  as  a  rul«  for  morals  and  con- 
duct; much  might  be  written  on  the 
danj;er<»f  this  p'-actioe^  but  I  shall 
only  observe  of  it  here,  that  quo- 
tations, like  texts,  detached  from  their 
context,  are  *'f  en  forced  to  siipport 
opinions  whi<  h  the  writers  never 
imagined.  Pope  never  meant  the 
itbnve  words  as  a  general  precept; 
thty  are  taken  from  his  e^say  on 
criticism,  and  for  criticism  alone 
wpjc  th<'y  intended.  Poj-e  means 
to  stat<*  the  absunlity  of  a  half-learn- 
ed m?n  pre>oji»ing  to  become  a  cri- 
tic; and  in  this  sense  the  words  are 
jusl  anii  true,  but  as  a  general  pre- 
cept, iu  the  sen>e  put  •n  them  by 
your  ccrropondeut,and  many  others^ 
they  have  lieiiher  truth  nor  propri- 
ery: 


As  well  mlgfit  you  ?ay,  tl)at  a 
little  li<iht  was  dangerous,  and  ibat 
total  darkness  was  preferable,  as  that 
l^^ming  wasso.  Light  is  often  weed 
as  the  symbol  of  learning,  and  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  and  indeed  what 
the  one  is  to  the  body,  the  other 
IS  to  the  mind,  in  all  respect?; 
the  least  light  is  better  ibao 
none,  and  so  is  the  \e^\  leaj^ing; 
if  the  light  is  not  sufficient  for  works 
of  a  refined  and  exquisite  jiahire, 
at  least  it  may  be  so  for  those  of  a 
coarj>er  kind;  the  case  is  the  «roe 
with  learning,  and  it  is  only  in 
attempting  works  for  which  either 
our  light,  or  our  learmng,  is  insuffi- 
cient, that  we  run  any  risk  of  act- 
ing improperly.  Here  indeed  is  a 
wide  field  for  censure,  and  never  w^s 
there  a  time  when  this  .-specie*  of 
presumption  afforded  such  a  ripe 
harvest  for  the  satyrist;  every  an 
and  every  science  {3  thronged  wiih 
pretenders,  and  ijispii^tion  is  no 
longer  ponfi&ed  to  religion^  if  ibeff 
boasts  are  to  be  credited. 

Every  thinguseful  is  liable  to  abase, 
and'if  we  are  to  reject  a  littln  learning, 
because  we  cannot  have  a  great 
deal,  and  because  it  may  be.  made 
an  ill  use  of;  on  the  san>e  principle 
we  should  banish  spcctacleii,  crutch- 
es, wooden  legs,  and  gouty-chair», 
for  being  so  inferior  to  good  ey^  s 
and  sound  limb,s,  and  because  the 
crutch  and  wooden  leg  may  be  con- 
."verted  into  instruments  of  offence, 
as  well  as  of  convenience,  and 
the  gouty-chair  may  upset,  and 
brui.se  one  on  the  sround,  and  even 
the  spectacles  may  oreak  and  cat  our 
cheeks  and  eyes. 

Perhaps  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
many. others,  difFerence  of  opiuicm 
may  arise  from  the  same  word  con- 
veying diB'erent  ideas  to  each  party : 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
LEABNiNo  may  be  as  much  of  this 
nature,  as  any  other :  for  my  part, 
1  am  inclined  to  narrow  its  limits 
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uore  tfatft  fow  tmttm  rttakr  vaf 
upp^sf;  for  t  would  not  6iA«eA  it 
BUI  ]»mM  for  ii  iffAcwiKf  m  a 
lead  iai^«»g«^  liowtver  wMisitii, 
f  ooacGoqapMHtd  bj^  .eoy  ac^imiih 
wacm  wish  icicMe ;  U  in  to  «c ifH^Ci^ 
lod  liQ  it  alone  .  I  would  limit  tilis 
Mpourabit  appeUattep*  and  what  fa 
«ra  aaidy  ta  (avpar  of  ita  boing  iftNk 
iaI  ia  all  df  greea  from  the  low%at 
ipwardv  felatas  ^afiamly  lo  iif  To 
jcqoire  tbe  kaowledg«  of  a  ki^ 
[ucage,  meoiory  is  the  chief  faculty  C9» 
[ui^ite ;  and  ^ara  art  Dnaay  reniarl*- 
ble  iastaocea  o^  a^  nolt  powoffui 
aciDory  fKistiag  io  minds  yery  defr> 
ient  ia  all  other  rfMpects;,  add  to 
bis  that  if  we  coofltder  a  langtiagb 
s  a«y  thiag  ^88  than  ^  Tehicle  for 
x:quiriii^  and  communicating  iitfor- 
uatioo  and  that  in  itself  it  coataina 
ome  eaccel  leof)€  exclusive  of  this,  we 
night  then  have  learned  parrote  and 
[iagpiei«aod  all  the  fish-woman  of /lc» 
beiis  aiid  Rome  muftthave  bean 
Adiea  of  the  most  profbiind  erudition. 
Yhat  I  have  8ai4  then  ef  the  Greek 
iid  Latin  languages,  I  would  not 
lave  to  be  understood  either  to  ro- 
ommend  the  study  of  them,  nor 
vkat  I  say  faera  tp  discommend  it;  for 
hough  it  mav  not  d^ae^ve  the  name 
>f  learoiog  by  kself>  it  may  be  ad- 
/aatageotts  hi  other  respects. 

All  I  would  declare  on  this  point 
s,  (what  cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
d,  }  that,  if  Greek  an4,  Latin  ara  ao 
liSsAftiye  to  society  that  they  canndt 
>e  quoted.  Or  even  hint^  at  incoas- 
>an^  with  decorum;  they  should  be 
>ani£bed  from,  educs^on  altogath^r, 
18  aon^ething. noxious ;  and  innocent 
)oy8  no  longer  be  coiiatpclled  to  years 
»f  drudgery  in  learning,  what  they 
'an  only  use  in.secret,  if  they  would 
isrape  hatred  and  eoniampt :  or  if, 
i^  the  other  hand,  thoae  languages 
kre  admirable  in  themaelves,  and 
lerve  as  ,tbe  pafhato  much  usefal 
Lnowle4g«»  andtp  great  tnent^im- 
>roveniftaBt»th|Lt  then  thole,  who  were 
acquainted  wiihthem  might  no  Ion- 
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ger  b^sh  4e  ^wn  tfaeif  aci^nirefnents 
And  might  be«t  least  allosved  to  talk 
.of  diem  ait  dftt^n  in  public,  without 
.any  infringeiii^it  on  go6d  mannefa, 
aa  mtisical  and  graphical  proficients 
4111s  ^titled  te  bring  forward  their  fo- 
^ottrite  teptta  of  conversation  on  the 
tArioUs  ejects  of  their  stud  tea. . 

aarorai  of  the  essay  iafes  haveahewti 
chat  the  ftppetlatkm  of  pedant  ought 
not  to  he  confined  aolrly  to  the  ata* 
.dent  of  the  learned  langna^rea:  any 
one  in  fact  tieserVes  the  name,  who 
.to  Conversation  forces- the  objects  of 
hia  trade»-  art,  science^  or  profemion, 
on  thaati9entien  of  arcompany>  who  are 
neither  acquainted  with  them,  orin- 
ttrestM.atKHitthem:  and  inthispoint 
'.<>f  view,  fkiore  pedants  infinitely  are 
now  to  be  found  among  the  ama- 
.tanrs  of  p^unting,  ^  and  music,  than 
•.  among  ^the  admirers  of  the  dead  lan- 
goagte ;  of  whom  so  very  few  err  in 
tnia  way  now,  particdlaHy   in  this 
partof  the  world,  that  it  ia  mirpris- 
ing  any  person  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  excite  towards  them  in  the  least 
the  public  attention. 

I  would  wish  to  say  here  a  fetv 
^^oMi  m answer  to  another  oblione 
blow  against  learning  from  other 
quarters;  which  I  believe^  at  least 
in  aome  instances,  to  have  been 
made  by  those  who  did  not  altoge- 
ther intend  it  as  such,  since  1  know 
them  lo  be  decided  enemies  to.  the 
bedarknei?.  I  have  seen  it  frequent- 
ly  stated  of  late,  that  kaming  'uoas 
not  vdsdom,  with  a  design  to  take 
aomethitig  from  the  importance  of  at 
least  the  higher  species  of  it.  This 
initselfis^a  true  ism;  certainlv  learn- 
ing is  not  wisdom^  neither  is  it  vir- 
tue; but  no  one  will  dispuie  that  it 
is  an  excellem  instirument  towards 
the  acquirement  of  th<!  first,  and  the 
coR^fination  of  the  latter:  and  in 
fiact  this  very  truei'stn  conveys  an  in- 
direct comptimtnt  to  learning,  for 
It  Evidently  Implies  tEw  learning  so 
much  resembles  wisdom*  as  to  be 
occasionally  mistaken  for  it.  than 
Fff 
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^hich  scarcely  any  thiog^  conM  be 
said  more  in  its  Aitour. 

Much,  if  not  all,  that  has  been 
written  and  said  to  the  diKadvanlage 
of  those  called  learned  men,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  mistake,  bik 
fore  mentioned,  of  dignifying  rtere 
linguists  with  this  appellation :  thelbl- 
lowing  extract  from  a  French  writer, 
(quoted  in  a  note  on  a  passage  a  littfo 
preceding  the  line  of  rope  before  in- 
aerted),  expresses  exactly  what  seems 
the  real  truth  on  this  subject : 

"  Un  howme  aui  scait  pluHicurs  lan- 

Cs»  qnt  entend  lesauteurs  Grecs  et 
ins,  qui  s'elevt  mcme  a  la  dignity 
de  scholiasts;  si  cet  homme  venoit  a 
pesersou  veritable  merite,  il  troti* 
veroit  souvent  qu'il  se  reduit  a  avoir 
eu  des  yeux  ct  de  la  roemoire,  11  ae 
garderoit  bieii  de  donner  le  nom  re- 
spectable de  science  a  mne  erudition 
fans  htmicre.  II  y  a  une  graiide  dif- 
ference entre  s^curicher  des  mots  ou 
des  choses,  enirr  allegner  dttt  auto- 
ritez  ou  des  raisoiis.  Si  un  homme 
p«>uvoit  srsusprfndre  a  n*avuir  que 
cette  sorte  de  merite,  il  en  rougiroit 
plutot  que  d'enetre  vain.'* 

The  distinction  recommended  in 
this  passage,  will,  while  it  grtatly 
thins  the  ranks  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  thought  learned,  take  away  at 
the  same  time  much  of  the  ohioquy 
tHat  has  b^^en  unjustly  cast  on  learn* 
ing,  and  ii'  it  once  became  geneniUy 
adopted^  we  should  seldom,  if  ever, 
hear  the  exprest^ions, "  learned  block- 
beads,"  **  learned  asses,"  and  others 
of  this  nature,  which  are  now  so 
con)mon. 

If  indeed  there  is  any  danger  in 
learning,  it  arises  from  an  excess  of 
it>  ratl^r  than  from  a  small  quanti- 
ty, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  misinterpret  Pope's  lines  in  the 
manner  before  stated.  Whed  the 
love  of  science  becomes  a  passion, 
it  frequently  hurries  away  the  mind 
m  its  pursuit,  to  the  neglect  of  al^ 
j>rudeuual  consideraiionsi  and  bealtA 


itself  (s  ofteci  aoon^  tbe  first  and 
most  latal  of  those  sacrifices :  few 
wIm  have   at  all  trod    ttie    paths 
of  leamingi  bot  have  to  lament  the 
fata  of  some  amiable  friend  snaldied 
olTin  the  prime  of  life  from  a  career 
of  promise,  and  of  fame,  by  tmpni* 
dencies  of  this  nature.    But  ni  the 
-lower  gradations  of  learning,  none 
of  thfise  dangers  can  occur;  in  fact, 
the  first  steps  of  it  are  all  crowned 
with   profit  and  advantage;  and  it 
is  ooly  on  tbe  lofty  summit,  that 
those  fatal    precipices    are    found, 
from       whence     the       imprudent 
are  precipitated,   when  they  seem 
to  have  just  reached  the  temple  of 
fame. 
1  hope  now  we  sbaH  not  hear  so  much 
of  a  little  leaniing  t)eing  a  dangerous 
thing,  as  a  precept  tor  general  con- 
duct; but  tliat  the  words  may   be 
confined  to  the  sense  for  which  P^^e 
intended  them,  and  be  applied  aokly 
to  criticism,  and  critics ;  who  cer- 
tainly caimot  l>e  too  much  reprobat- 
ed for  attempting  the  task  of  correc- 
tion, with  a  scanty  portion  of  learn- 
ing; and  if  they  taste  ai  all,  sbouk! 
drink  deeply  of  tbe  *  Pierian  spring.' 
In  concluding,  I  must  be^  leave 
to  notice  another   passage    in    the 
-paper  of   your  cortotant    rcoder,  in 
which  he  states '  that  **  An  arruigr- 
nientof  words,  a  disposition  of  sen- 
tences,   an  adjustment  of  phrases, 
with  a  grammatical  regalarity,  may 
be  caught,  and  produce  a   flWin^ 
set  of  rounded  periods.** 

While  1  agree  with  bim  tbat  all 
these  are  worth  nothmst  unleas  they 
convey  refkctions  of  importance ; 
I  must  at  the  same  time  deny  the 
assertion  strenuously #  that  «u€h  ad- 
vantages can  be  caught.  They  are 
in  fact  the  fruits  of  much  study  and 
practice,  and  whoever  thiulu  "to  at- 
tain .them  in  any  other  way,  miU 
soon  find  his  error.  Indeed,  If  wc 
might  judge  from  the  attempts  we 
see  made' by  many^  to  pefHHm  on 
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dMsUghtestpftparfttiM,  inciters  Tor . 
Mrbich«,mach  proficiency  in  tclenco^ 
and  loqg  ami  diligent  study,  can 
aloA/e  proda^e  pioper  qoalificatiooi^ , 
we  WQ^IcI  hav«  r^kaon  U>  snppoie  that 
QptnipBs  of  ibii  kind  were  uaivemJ* 
and  thMitwas  imagined  that  not  on- 
lytiioart  of  composing  with  grace  and 
e^M|uence  w:a«  to  be  caught,  but  that 
ail  other  arts  and  sciences,  were  to 
be  aUained  on  the  ^ame  easy  terms : 
or»  as  before  hinted  at,  that  inspirar 
tioa  was  uo  longer  confined  to  re* 
ward  religious  excellence,  but  was 
at  the  Goihmand  of  every  one,  to 
^viow  him  at  a  wl«h  with  any  art, 
science*  or  accomplishment  that  his 
vanity  or  interest  might  lead  him  to 
efteem  advantasitous. 
.  If  yoMr  reawtr  still  thinks  that 
the  art  of  writing  with  elegance  may. 
be  caught,  it  would  be  a  great  fa* 
voar  to  shew  where  the  infection 
may  he  met  with ;  for  my  own  part, 
i  would  g^  some  length  to  expose 
myselt  to  it ;  for  having,  as  you  may 
perceive^  not  been  yet  quite  cured  of 
the  cacoethes  tcribendi,  this  other 
species  of  infectipn  would  CTidently 
form  a  most  desirable  accompani- 
ment. B. 

Ftr  the  Beffiiti  Momkfy  Magaune. 

TRANSLATION    OF     A     LlTTBa,    FROM 
MARCUS         BRUTUS,  TO  MAR- 

CUS TULLIUS  CICERO ;  WHICH  IS 
EMINENTLT  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  TRB 
CHARACTERS  OF  THfe  MEN  AND  OF 
THE   TIMES. 

ATTIC  US  sent  me  an  extract  of 
your  leuer  to  Octavius  Caesar. 
— You  have  been  so  long  my  faith« 
ful  frieudy  that  I  can  receive  little 
nao  pleasure  in  reading  your  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  roy  general 
welfare*  and  solicitude  for  my  per- 
sonal safety,  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
Jiear  of  what  Cicero  has  sa'id^  or  ^'f 
what  he, has  done*  to  itrrt  my  in* 


terest,  or  exalt  my  character,  that 
soch  proofs  of  friendship  have  lost 
the  freshness  of  novelty^  and  I  am 
come  to  look  on  tbem  as  thing*)  of 
course,  i|iere  occurrences  of  the  day, 
I.am«  on  this  account*  the  less  able 
to  bear  the  pain  which  this  part  of 
of  your  letter  has  given,  me,  that 
relates  to  us,  and  to  our 
cause. 

When  you  express  your  gratitude 
to  OctaviuSf  in  such  a  fulsome  detail  of 
cringing  adulation,  (I  ferl  my  cheeks 
redden  as  I  wriie — the  rank  and 
station  of  a  republican  recoil  at 
the  idea — recommend  our  lives  to 
him!  as  well  recommend  to  him  the 
daggers  with  which  wp  stabbed  his 
uncle — ),  when  you  aije  thus  eager 
in  paying  homage,  and  in  imploring 
clemency,  do  you  not,  as  it,  were, 
mount  the  rostrum,  to  declare,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  remove  the  mas* 
terdom»  while  you  are  resolved  to 
keep  the  master,  and  is  not  Cicero 
transformed  into  a  lictor,  who  lavs 
down  the  fasces  of  the  empire  at  the 
feet  of  a  boy? 

Recollect  the  words  you  have 
written,  and,  if  you  dare,  deny, 
that  they  presuppose,  on  the  one 
pait,  the  impotence  of  the  slave, 
and  on  the  other,  the  selfsuificiencc 
of  the  tyrant.**  One  request,  you 
say,  must  be  made,  one  supplication, 
that  he  \vill  not  use  those  men  ill, 
of  whom  the  Roman  world  think 
well,  I  hat  he  will  save  such  respect- 
ed citizens*'— what  if  he  refuses  to 
save  us  ? — Sh^U  we  not  be  safe  }  our 
right  hands  have  taught  us  how. 
Better  indeed  to  perish  than  to  find 
safety  through  him.  I  do  not  think, 
noy  by  the  gods,  by  virtue,  the  god 
within  me,  whom  I  ch\ise  to  wor- 
ship, I  do  not  think,  that  we  of  Roma 
have  deserved  so  ill  of  heaven,  as 
io  petition  any  ihlVrior  po'.ver  for 
the  safety  of  a.  single  citizen,  much 
less  for  the  saviours  of  the  world.  I 
speak  like  a  boaster ;  I  should  not  d» 
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'  ^,,  bat  to  tho!^  wlu)  are  as  little 
acqaainted  wjth  th0  itieasqrtsi.  of 
foar,  as  with  the  iDeasiii;ai  anS 
limit  of  submisaion. 

Can  Cicero  confess  that  Octarraa 
is  all  powerful,  and  yet  be  hiy  flattefw 
er  and  friend?  Could,  Cicero 
hear  to  s^  Bnitu^  reside  m  Rome, 
if  to  reside  in  Rome,  Bhitus  must- 
intercede  for  passport  and  pnytep* 
tjon  from  this  boy  ?  Is  this  stripling 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  Cicero'l 
panegyric,  for .  willing,  for  suffering 
the  breath  of  life  to  temain  in  oar 
nostrils,  for  graciously  connioing  at 
the  life  of  a^  Roman }  Is,  he  confer^ 
ring  a  favour,  when  rather  than  sui^ 
fer  Anthony  to  tyrannize  over  us, 
he,  with  all  humility,  wouM  chuse 
to  play  the  tyrant  himself?  were  he 
the  avenger  of  usurpation,  not  as 
he  isy  the  mere  vicegerent  of  an 
usurper,  would  you  be  found,  at 
this  time,  to  supplicate  for  men 
who  have  deserved  of  thehr 
xrountry  as  we  have  done  ?    • 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  want  of  energy , 
a  want  of  self-confidence,  not  con- 
fined to  your  breast,  but  diffused 
through  tllie  public  mind,  which  in? 
stigated  Cesar  to  the  wretdied  am- 
bition of  sovereignity ;  which,  when 
he.felJi  stimulateid  Anitony  to  mak,e 
the  dead  body  a  foot-stool  to  raise 
himself  above  his  e(^uals»  ind  which» 
at  this  moment,  lifts  up  this  young^ 
manjto  such  fiii  overweening  height^ 
that  with  uplifted  hands,  and  up- 
turned eyef,  you  must  propitiate 
his  mercy  for  us^tb«  mercy  of  a 
scarce  bearded  boy,  without  wbicl^ 
there  can  be  no  r^mption.  But  if 
some  among  us  would,  or  if  they 
couU  rrmeiDDer  they  were  Romans^ 
bold  as  these  haTebeen  to  rob  us  of 
uur  rights,  they  should  me^  with 
others  as  bold  to  Tindicate  them^  and 
though  the  crown  of  Ciesar  might 
sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  Antony,  thu 
wounds  of  Ctesar  would  burst  out  in 
his  memory,    and  quefl   the  maif* 


nes«  of  bis  hmf^^  fkn,  tkm% 
you,  wlto  ta  ittqstrkMislljr  •yiigjNi 
yoonieff  on  the  enemiei  tf  yoop 
countiy,  hew;  can  ^oa  biar;  at*oaa 
niomen^  to  roe^lacMiie  ^eads  "^pm 
bare  done,  and  iri  llie  next^  tn  ^, 
ptore  of  such  mett^  and"  tow  liM^ 
sores,  to.  debase  yoorsetf'  into 
lowliness,  asev^en  to  Imvtt'  the 
Mmcr  of  approbaiHoB !    - 

From  wheoee  apfonff  yoir  \ 
to  Antony  ^  was  ii^ffroai  p 
pi()ue^,  or  for  thtf  genend  good  '  jtm 
said  the  latter.  It  was,  jxm  a^, 
because  h^  wanted  to  nsake  liU  limBd 
the,  sword  of  justice,  and  hts  lie»%' 
the  feuntatn  of  mercy.  It  w>aB  be- 
cause he  wantedtodoie  out  rigtowrf 
liberties  to  the  very  menfroflf  iiiliiM' 
he  nad  i)^ged  his  life.  It  wa^  \^ 
cause  the  weal  or  woe  of  th^  eoapirt; 
was  to  hang  as  it  were  by  a  hair  of 
his  head,  16  be  blessed,  wlien  he 
was  in  good  humour,  and  to  leCIrr, 
when  he  frowned.  Too  caHed  aknid 
to  arms,  why?  was  it  that  the  g^ 
nius  of  Rome  should  rouse  to  ven-i 
^ance,  or  was  it  that  Cieero  might 
gratulate  a  succesaer !  My  eloqoeai 
hiend  turned  sephfst,  to  prove  thai 
it  is  good  to  serve,  if  we  atnre  »  good 
master!  If  aay  wosler  could  be 
I^Q^  vi^  migl^fire  wall Mia4  firtWrn 
m  the  service  olaagood  a  ttMSter  as 
Antony*  W^at,  think  jm%,  woald 
he  deny  to  men«  y^hxm  patUm^  was 
his  sole  grpun4  of  w<^ty.  Wt 
might  obtain  ei^ry  thing  tnm  his 
feansi,  except  tha^,  without  which  ail 
is  nothing, — Liberty,  and  Bonoor  1 

If  we  must  talk  of  thes^  things  as 
if  wc|  virere  haggling  in  the  ii|ar- 
ket  place  about'  a  bargain,  ftotr 
much,  pray  you,  would  our  apathy 
^nd  acquiescence  come  to'  hi  tro 
estimate  of  this  boy,  wtio  aeeaBS  to 
think,  forsooth,  he  ought  to  eucoeed 
Cssar  in  nskture,  because  he  sue* 
ceeds  him  in  name.  Wow  mttch 
vvpdld  he  ^ire  iis,  were  we  oontent 
to  \irt  'ta  peace  ^  to  grow  iat  and 
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kit,  wt4  JtMrngp  tf^hf  np  msh 

let! 

ikifmcL  l»mNi^  had  I  lifted tlii» 
RB  tgakiil  tlto>  11x11%  Cm«^  if  thr- 
ead Omar  « ta  W  »  god,  and  w» 
is  idokMfB  >  if*  bb  ifMt  b%  ta^ 
sred  to  walk  ab«o«d»  and  migvala* 
ito other aieik  Myiwtrd,  in.  thiii 
tte»  oafflM^to  fett^ihm^ioit^toab* 
ard.  Majrtbe  fidR  Won  oot,  and 
Mihiltte  cTwy  fnKnf  of  015* 
Mil^  rather  tUmt  tie  one  wWcb,  at 
til«  mottenl  pMopla  awto. daclaa^ 
»  fitr  fh»  Miriw  itt  thia  mcond 
Immt,  i^at  i  diijai^td  to  mAt 
rom  ti»e/rf«,  tlMi|  if  be  wha  Wgat 
le  bad  done  la  CMf  dW^  I  AonkI 
are  done  as  I  did;  sop  tfaoald  t| 
are  saved  liifli,  had  he  ory'd  alooi, 
am  yoorlMier!  No,  hjheaveo» 
Dt  he  whoml  oaU  fhiher,  aball  rh* 
ite  the  laws^  ihaM  traaiple^  upon 
or  lifaiertiea  wilk  impoqilf  while  I 
Afeabeinff. 

Is  itpenible,  Cicero^  yMeao^snp* 
ese  the  stale  to  be  fVee,  if  the  siip* 
•Often  of  the  «tafee  be  obliged  to 
inik  ta  botai»  ao^  oomers,  when 
lit  coonienance  loart^  or  tp  ooom 
broad  like  reptiles,  and  sport  in 
he  tantbiiie  of  ho  &Toar>  Not 
ven  OctaTioOfl^  I  teU  yoo,  mj 
riend,  tm  grant  the  prayer  of  jKnir 
tti^ion.  Yon  inlerced)^  fisr  our 
afet^,  that  is>  yoo;  ask  quarter  for 
ur  h?et^  iDSorance  for  tbe  Kves  of 
laves !  who  will  insnre  the*  Kfes^ 
^ose  wfaia  haire  loot  their  liberty, 
nd  stained  their  bonoor !  But  tl|«« 
oa  say,  W^  ai^-  reside  in  Heme. 
>ibeity,  ny  friend,  baa  nothing 
x»il  »  it  It  in  not  ponflnedto  the 
tone  and  maible  of  vour  capiial.-«- 
F  I  be  free,  I  shall  carry  Bome 
long  with  m^  and  tfsgr  am  eoi. 
1^  m  Reme>  in^o  can  bear  tbe 
Mtnmeliea  or  this  de^esias-  ef  a 
ytML    kt  iitneea  tb^it  titte  leNn 


Ihial  to.  tbe  anrvirlag  AunSy,  bnt 
when  tlMB  hd  has  ioooUed  us,  b^ 
adopting  tbe  very  name  of  tbe  kto 
asnppeiv  Cf^ero  «)ina  to  recoaaizn 
tbe  name,  gives  the  all  hail!  falla 
on  bis  knees  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  bad  saved  the  state,  and  makee 
that  state  once  more,  not  merely  a 
nominal,  bnt  a  real,  sobstantiid:  slave, 
an  abandoned  imedeemable  *shive^ 
timt  kicks  away  the  cap.  of  liberty^, 
and  dances  to  the  clink  of  hia  chainsi 
If  Oasar  himself  in  bis  plenitu^ 
of  power  Mi  what  could  be  done 
by  one  or  two  reaobte  men,  shall 
we  now  creieh  to  tbe  soveregnity 
ef  bis  naked  name?  Rome  appears 
to  me,  like  a  bog%  unwieldy  ox 
goaded  on  by  a  boy;  The  name 
ef  CaMar  serves  Ok^niua  by  way 
ef  goad>  and  tbe  great  animal  moves 
along,  anconscieos  of  tu  strengtbi 
and  patient  of  is^nfy. 

Never,  therefore^  from  this  houiv 
commend  my  sMkUf  to  thk^X^Qtsar  of 
yom^s;  Never,  i^  you  love^  me^ 
commend  yonrown.  Yon  pay  toe 
high  a  price  for  a  hvr  years  of  fraM 
and  feverish  life,  if  you  purchase 
them  with  a  single  prestratioa  at 
tbe  feet  of  an  eqeal  I  sho«ild  not 
wish  that  year  eaemtes  had  it  in 
llieif  power  to  pnt  such  avtlecon* 
struction  on  your  pvosecuticsi  C|f 
Anteny,  as  to  refer  it  to  motivfa 
of'  personal  fear,  rather  than  to  a 
regard  lor  the  common  vweal;  and 
I  sbonid  be  sorry  to  see  them  erg^ 
this  petitloo  of  yoon  as  one  proof 
that  Cieero  coald  oontrtre  to  bear 
tyranny,  provided  be  had  a  tyrant 
iokis  feiar.  I  applkod  the  boy,  for 
tbe  good  yon  say  he  has  doneu  If 
tin  wiU  b€  sbqald  msemUe  the 
ka4  bom,  if  it  appear  that  bis  aim 
is  to  l^el  upstart  ambition,  net 
to  pnt  hit  own  ii%  its  place,  I  shall 
appland  bim  more.  But  if,  on  this 
aoconnt,  yon  dress  him  ep  in  tbe 
nttribntes  of  sovereignity,  with  tbe 
prerogative  to  pardon,  or  Uk  pnnisb, 
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HotmpnfntDt  him  ifatber  IO0 
_  %•  .1  have  DO  notioii,  Ciceroy 
•Thaadkig  over  the  'cmnnHVi-weal 
to  jiny  person,  by  irty  of  poai(ili<( 
menu 

•  Ckcfo^  llie  man  that  writes  to  you»^ 
not  only  will  not  pray  for  life^  bat» 
as  lar  ar  lie  can^  will  hold  down 
Ihoae  ihsit  offer  to  da  to  fo^  him«; 
1  an^  detanoiaad  to  banish  yoar 
penrile  <?ity,  lali^ified  as  I  am»  that 
wbererer  liberty  isi  there  is  Bome» 
there  is  my  country*  Yet,  some* 
times  I  fihaU  ft''gh»  to  think  of 
those  left  behiod»  whom  afuloesa 
of  years*  only  renders  mote  a?a* 
ricioos  of  life*  »  life  drawn  to  the 
very  lees,  acooonted  more  preoi^ 
ens  than  honour^  friendship,  aiyl 
fair  iame.  Happy  iii  the  home  of 
my  own  heart,  |  shall  think  mv^ 
pt\(  sufficiently  rich  in  the  debl 
of  gratitude,  which  the  world  owe# 
hut  has  not  paid  me,  and  I 
^hall  glory  in  being  the  disinter* 
rested  creditor  of  mankind.  I 
iuiow  nothing  sweeter  than  the 
memory  of  virtuous  actions,  no'* 
4hing  greater  thap  the  stern  sell^ 
sufficiency  of  freedom.  As  to  what 
has  been  done»  it  has  been  \^ell 
jdone ;  as  to  what  there  is  to  do^ 
J  know  what  I  shall  do.  Sunk  as 
your  city  is,  I  shall  not  sink  or 
4Hiccumh.  I  shall  never  be  over- 
•ruled  by  those  who  wish  that  otheis 
should  rule  over  them^  ^Jl  ihinis 
I  will  try,  ail  tbingt  hazartl; 
what  will  1  not  do  ?  what  not  suf- 
fer to  raise  op  my  fallen  country 
a  second  time,  and  crown  her  with 
freedom  ?  As  to  what  will  be:  if 
fortune  does  as  she  ought  to  do^ 
you  shall  all.  be  happy.  Let  her  do 
.as^hechooses>  I  shall  be  happy.  O 
my  friend,  how  can  this  little  life  4)f 
ours  be  so  happily  filled  up,  as 
when  our  every  thought  aiid  action, 
our  trtry  word  ajid  work  are  de- 
dicated to  the  saLvatiop  of  our 
country.    .  ... 


Cfcevo,  diai!  QkMo^'  again  and 
asain    do  I<  beseech*   d<>  I    kn« 
ptore  yo«,.  4n  hold  up   your  head 
and  wrestle  with  difficulties  like  a 
man.   Do  tsot  d^pjopud,  dka-fiolde- 
watr.  Am  you.  oaavhe  vybat  yea 
cboFe,   be    what  ytfa  ^Mghl^  keep 
vratchand  vrasd,  aet^ymu*  face  and 
lift  your  voice  agaidS^  jtbose  mea* 
aoves,  nor  suffer  a  aipg^  poisonoat 
precedent  to.  insinuate,  itself  preg- 
nant with,  future  eviL    -Jhe  bol^t. 
i|nd.  brightest  actkpns  of.  your  life 
will  fade  in  the  memorieStof  men, 
i£  the  lenor  of  that  life  b|  not,  to 
Vhe    last,   uniform    and    coMsient 
1  he  virtue  that  hasdcme^i^n^  .hy& 
en  itself  an  obligation  to  do  oaoie ; 
and  tfia  benefits  w^  <:on^  ^n  ^r 
country^  ^tre  d<rbi#  ibp  which    ^e 
greatest  and  he^  ar^  most  apco«%> 
tabie«    That  the    cQASular    Cicero 
should  countemct  Antony,  with  the 
satoe   aeal  with  which  the  consul 
Cicero  crushed  Q^liigie,  is  no  sub- 
jieot  of  snrprise^ .  fnr.  it    only  pre- 
serves the*  unity  of  the  piece,     j^ut 
if  the  same  Cicero  would  direct  the 
thunderbolt   of  his  eloquence  with 
such,  energy   and   juccesa    against 
others,  his 'fom^erfame  wojuild  si|ds 
in  comparison,  and  the  last  dasstin^ 
act  of  the  illustrious  drama,  vnaU 
he   crowned  .  Wk   the   plnndita  ol 
remotest  generation^!     Aad  sorely, 
if  ever  one   was    fitt^  ^^^  b«    the 
guarditn-of  the  common  w^^l^  and 
patron  of  the  people,    by  the  en^ 
dowmet)t>  of  eature,  by  .high   re^ 
put^ion,    and    by    the    c^HM:nrren1 
opinion  of  the  .world,  that  <Mie  is— 
my,  friend. 

.  A  ti-uce  then,  Cicer9».^ith  youi 
paltry ,  petitioof,.  and  mnnaorialtzi 
jne  no  longer.  Bather  retire  int< 
the  sacPed  recess  of  your  own  great 
-heart,  as  into  that  .  in«io6t  apart 
ment,  where  are  .  plaji^,  our  ahaii 
and  household  geds^  There,  com 
,mone  wtlh  the  «pint^  of  yoar  ac 
.<;estQr^:ttvl  be  w^ffH  i^  the  deck] 
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at  \em  liegeairate  dn^t.  Call  xip 
ytnx  own  betoic  acts,  aud  let  ttwm 
stand,  as^  it  Mrore,  «iabadiad.  befim 
yoa#  nor  dare  to  cc^me  cot  ta  tlie 
world,  uiitRy»u  can  shew  ibis  sov* 
teact  lipawitog  OD  yoor  :lueaal  :-^ 
The  people  may',  the  people  most 
be  free,  if 'tbb  toaden  of  ihe  peo- 
|>le  be  ready  witb  head,  and  hear< 
and' hand,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  act, 
and  to  euifer  in  their  cause  !      X. 

Far  the  Belfast  Montht^  Magazine. 
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Ouch,  my  friends,  are  the  promi* 
nent  featares  ef  ourconstitution,such 
the  exalted  advantages  which  render 
it  worthy  the  coniidence,  the  sup^ 
|H>rt,  the  enthusiastic  affection  of 
freemen.  It  blends  dignity  with 
equality,  adminititers  justice  with 
temperance,  but  decision  ;  balances 
power  between  the  confederate  parts 
of  our  government;  amd,  in  a  word, 
establishes  that  species  of  common- 
wealth which  Anstotte  has  defined 
as  constituting  the  Very  partncr&hip 
<if  freedom. 

Whale  it  forms  the  subject  of  your 
pride  and  glory,  be  yours  the  watch- 
fnl  study  to  preserve  its  purity  un- 
stained,'  its  stability  uashaken. 
It  is  a  barri(»r  over  which  am- 
bition cannot  leap,  and  most 
thereftire  *  be  laid  prostrate  be<: 
fore  usurpataion  can  commence. 
Insidious  attempts  will  be  made  to 
nndermme  your  affection  for  this  pa]« 
ladium  of  your  liberties.  You  wiM 
be  told  of  iu  weakness,  of  iu  want  of 
energy,  that  it  may  answer  in  time  of 
tranquillirvy  but  will  never  bear  th^ 
rude  assailment  ol  war.  Look  to  si- 
lence such  insinuations;  they  afe  the 
very  soundings  of  treason  \  the  wily, 
artful  mode,  in  which  she  feet:i  hetr 
way,  before  she  vcatorcs  ou  •  the 
deadly  attack. 


'  The'energy  of  a  people  consistsii 
their  warm  attachment  to  their  coun* 
try.  Union  condenses  the  pc»pu!ar 
strength,  ami  enables  it,  however 
'flsnati,  to  make  an  etfectual  resistance; 
'^ile  dismnion  saps  the  fabric 
M  the  mighty,  and  renders  it 
a  more  certain  and  extensive  ruin, 

-The  small,  bftt  irm  Amphyctionic 
confederacy,  overthrew  the  myriads 
of  Persia,  and  left  but  a  remnakit  to 
relate  the  history  of  their  disa-sters;* 
while  in  modern  dayit  the  gigantic 
ieairoe  of  Etiropean  thrones  against 
Gallic  dominatkm,  through  internal 
jealousy  and  rivalship  were  torn 
and  scattered  into  fragments  by  the 
invader. 

Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  by  no  means 
decry  the  energy  of  a  '  vigorous  ad*' 
ministration ;  hut  ouly  assert  that  the 
arm  of  government,  unaided  by  po- 
pular attachment,  ean  make  but  a 
feeble  struggle  against- a  powerful 
c^yponent.  Its  stredgth,  consists  n<«t 
in  the  command  it  has  over  the  f^aVs 
but  in  the  willing  subjection  in 
which  it  holds  tite  lieart  of  the  riti- 
aen.  Where  existed  a  more  sovercij^n 
potentate  than  the  recent  emperor 
of  Germany  ;  Absolute  in  his  do- 
minions, he  swayed  a  territory' 
which  extended  7r«Mn  the  Nortlr 
Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  Adriatic  : 
yet  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  marched  iit.o  the 
Very  heart  of  his  empire,  and  from 
Vienna  dictated  a  |H'ace  to  twenty- 
six  millions  of  people. 

The  d^fereace  of  the  gotrrned 
to  the  presiding  aulhonty^  will  al- 
ways be  proportioned  to  their  virtue 
and  intelligence.  Perfection  in  the 
members,  is  heces^ary  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  head.  The'cltben  ^last 
be  well  acquainted  with  his  rigiits 
justly  to  apprefMslte  them  ;  he  must 
know  the  relative  situation  in  which 
he  is  placed  fully  to  f^el  the  impo!^ 
tance  and  obligation  of  his  duties  ; 
Myht  must  be  poured  into  the  dark- 
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fMd  iotdlect  before  It  oMi  beCMm 
a  fit  teoip^  for  the  .rettdeoce  tt 
freedom.  Whatever,  therefore,  teodi 
to  cormpt  the  norab  of  a  Yirtii*- 
OU8  goTenunettt ;  and  whatever  in* 
pedea  the  progress  of  correct  taftiv 
mat  ion,,  as  oertainly  prdmolee  tka 
cause  of  despe^ih. 
.  As  y^  we  have  do  teasMi  to  aN 
raiga  the  habks  or  iatelligelice  nf 
^ar  natioa«  We  aiTe  in  the  Tigoar 
ot  political  youth-  The  legislatttt<ee 
of  the  different  etifttes  have  patronii^ 
ed  science,  liberally  provioedeemi^ 
aaries  for  our  youths  atid  ire  dif* 
{usiag  informadon  ihroo^  all  bfaa* 
ches  of  society*  Thit  lodasiry  of 
our  citizens  has  become  proverbial^ 
|io  impedimetits  oaaitay,  nodaogera 
retard  thefr  enterprise.  The  hardy 
woodman,  turning  his  back  on  a  lin 
of  inglorious-  ease*  peaetrates  the 
wildest  solitude,  opeos  its  shade  to 
the. invigorating  sunbeam,  and  sof- 
tens its  ruggi^  features  to  the  liaea* 
meotii  of  beauty.  Our  comaMfcial 
keeps  pace  with  our  agricaltoral 
labours  ;  What  oteao  is  unexplored 
by  our  seamen--Hvhait  coast  have 
they  not  converted  into  a  market  ? 
With  the  eloquent  Burke*  we  may 
exclaim,  "  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  moaatainii  of 
ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating 
the  deepest  froaea  recesses  of  Hq£ 
aon*s  Bay  and  Davis's  Stlreights, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  be* 
Death  the  artic  circle,  v\fe  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  ofposHe 
iiegioasof  polar  cold^  that  they  are 
at  the  antipodes,  and  engag^  uo* 
der  the  frozen  serpeat  of  the  South; 
!^alkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantic  an  obfect  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is 
but  a  stage— a  resting  place  in  thd 
progress  of  their  victorious   tadasr 

3'y  \  nor  is  the  equinoxial  heait  more 
iscouraging  to  them  than  the  ac^ 
cumulate  wiaterof  the  Poles^  We 
know  that  while  some  of  tl)em  dra«ir 


(teRahand  sirifai  Aa  htkpwm  oe 
dha  ceeit  of  Aftiea,  tgdMa  ran  the 
taafitote,  and  mimb  their  figaatie 
f*ma  akng  thn  ooast  of  Bmd : 
M  sea  b«t  wfaaats  vaidad  by  thair 
fishenes*  nacUmatabvlvlHltewl* 
MBS  to  their  toas." 

TheMlyevil  mi^  tefe  to  ai^ai^ 
head,  is  thatihis  iniMMnsa inflak  tf 
wealth  $nm  fareigQ  «aan»a,  maf 
gfadukUy  detatoh  livB  o^iivattMa  of 
the  soil,  from  the  jmrsuiu  of  has- 
baadry,  end  oHmge  thbiAft  Uko  fo^ 
rieign  speculatiofll-  We  are  an  agri- 
tbHurtl  f»eople,  thd  if  an^iMs  16 
perpetuate  ^ut  nbertfe^  the  en  liga- 
tion bf  thiaeoil  Mail  be  em  pHitATy 
ambition.  The  mountain  Swiss,  whiit 
devoted  to  thai'  pafttoral  libote 
enjoyed  the  purest  freedom* 

As  yet  oar  popnlati^  vridely 
scatteccul,  and  devoted  to  agricaltnral 
employmeau  aioet  center  ill  their 
pleaeures  in  rural  eild  ^omeiitic  ea*- 
jojrmeats.  Bat  when  avidity  for 
mn  shall  faeve  4rawn  tkam  frem 
their  peaceful  habithtiena  ;  whcathc 
cottage,  thi  plouah  and  the  fona 
shaU'be  exchanged  far  the  laxMieas 
city  and  the  crowded  aaarl  Thea 
will  the  work  of  depravity  aacretiy 
commence  ;  sedenta^  and  s6al»wea^ 
tying  avocatieas  wtH  sncteed  Utose 
healthful  exercises  which  give  eba- 
ticity  to  the  mind  and  vigor  to  the 
frame,  Tumtiltnoas  amusements^ 
with  no  other  charm  thaA  their  no- 
velty,  will  supplant  the  tranqnil- 
ixed  pleasures  of  heme,  ami  im* 
4patr  that  domestic  folita^,  the  aggce- 
igate  of  whilDh  forms  the  aum  and 
substance  of  national  praapeHty. 
Nor  will  the  evil  end  here.  An  in- 
ordinate thirst  for  gain  will  allay  th^ 
fervor  of  patroaism ;  foreign  speca- 
latiens  wilL  prince  focetgn  attach- 
jnents,  and  the  heait  from  moaives 
of  interest^  be  indnoed  to  indnlge 
.sentiments  of  hostility,  at  a  tioie 
when  its  affBctioiui  should  be  moes 
firm  and  loyal... 
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These  are  tlot  valnf  9«irttii$<ef«^  ftot 
he  dreams  of  a  tisionsfry  edlhusn»t. 
Ve  haie,  by  a  variety  of  fert0ito\l» 
ircQ  instances,  beea  recentTy  so' 
> laced  as  to  tnonopoUze  the  com^ 
fierce  of  the  world.  The  ♦•'eahh  of 
iurope  for  twenty  years  past  ha^ 
teen  flowing  in  npon  us  in  a  peren-^ 
iai  stream. '  Our  merda^ile  enter*' 
irise  has  been  strained  to  its  utmost 
earing,  our  foreign  engiagefttent^ 
iiultiplied,  and  our  immense  trading 
apital  been  employed  in  keeping 
p  an  indirect,  and  to  os  a  profit^ 
ble  intercoorse  between  the  belli-* 
erent  nations. 

Have  we  pot  too  much  reason  to 
pprehend,  that  this  fucraftve  cm« 
•ioy  has  in  some  measure  abated 
lio«e  feelings  of  citizenship,  which 
bould  play  round  the  heart  and 
nrmate  its  warmest  pulsations ! 
Vhen  called  upon  by  duty  to  rplin* 
|nish  this  source  of  wealth,  ^tas  it 
ielded  without  a  sigh  ?  was  it  of- 
^red  up  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the 
Itar  of  patriotism  ?--Why  then 
ave  the  constituted  authorities  been 
died  ?  Why  that  system  of  fraud 
nd  smuggling — new  and  disgrace- 
\\\  in  our  annals  ?  Why  did  a  por- 
ion  of  our  fellow  citizens  com- 
bine to  defeat  the  salutary  purposes 
»f  law,  and  a  state  legislation  fan 
he   unholy  flame  of  oppositipn  ? 

Do  not  consider  me  as  wwhing 
o  exterminate  this  foreign  enter- 
•riae,  for  a  portion  of  it  is  ncces- 
ary  to  our  national  pro^erity.  I 
/ould  only  advocate  such  Mhole- 
r>ii>e  restraint,  as  will  prevent  it 
rom  wholly  engrossing  the  public 
tiatbment,  and  thus  ieopardrsing 
ntcrefets  of  a  more  weighty  and  ini- 
ortant  nature.    • 

At  the  present  crisis,  t^hen  war 
4  demoralizing  and  destroy  rng  the 
Kitions,  wo  should  aa  much  as  pos- 
ible  neutralize  our  feelings,  and  at 
II  eve«ft8  preserve  them  strictly  na- 
ional.     \Vhy  should  we  embark  in 
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tran^tlantic  broils  ?  There  is  fio-* 
thin<<  of  feeling  to  impel  tis,  therein 
surely  nothing  of  interest  to  indnc^ 
us.  The  contest  there,'  is  in  no  res* 
pect  a  contest  of  principle.  \i  \i 
tbe  struggle  of  tyranny  against  ty- 
ranny; and  if  tve  become lenKsted; 
whatever  destiny  may  awaH  those  6f 
the  esLstcm  hemr^phert*,  to  m  onei 
thing  is  certain,  that  while  nothing 
can  be  acquired,  we  place  every 
thing  at  hazard. " 

'  The  i?rars  which  for  twenty  years 
past  have  agitata  the  gibbe,  are 
now  merged  into  one  great  and  de* 
eisiVe  conflict  between  FrafMie  aud 
Britain.  The  one  widds  the  scep- 
tre of  the  land,  tbe  other  sways  the 
trident  of  the  ocean.  So  bent  are 
they  on  destroying  each  other,  and 
in  making  every  other  consideration 
bend  to  their  individual  views,  that 
the  rights  of  allies,  friends  and  neu- 
trals are  blende<l  together,  and  as 
matters  of  no  importance  are  equal- 
ly sacrificed,  the  law  of  nations 
has  become  a  dead  letter ;  and  ho- 
nour and  good  faiih  are  blotted  from 
the  page'  of  political  morality.  . 

France  with  one'  hand  proffered 
friendshrp  to  Holland,  ^nd  with  the 
other  crippled  her  trade,  cooscrib- 
ed  her  youth,  arid  left  her  but  the 
skeleton  of  a  once  powerful  repub- 
lic. 

Sxtitierland  she  pronounced  her 
faithful  ally — yet  in  the  hour  of  mi- 
&u?pectlng  '  confidence,  overturned 
her  free  institutions,  cohverfed  her 
territory  into  att  imperial  province, 
and  annihilated  that  indepeudence 
which  ennobled  her  character. 

Prussia  she  cajoled  into  nonr^-* 
si  stance,  i^bile  her  victbriotis*  armies 
overran  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
then  returned  to  blast  the  honours 
of  Fredrick^s  descendant  on  the 
plains  ofiJena. 

The  imperial  ^rm  that  contronls 
her  destiriieSis  guided  by  no  lilli- 
putian  policy.     Abject  obedience  i^ 
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a  l»w  of  his  empire,  not  to  be  eva- 
ded cr  deBed.  Regardless  of  minor 
considerations^  and  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, be  fixes  his  eye  deter- 
minedly on  one  object,  and  steadily 
pursues  his  purpose.  He  heeds  not 
the  outposts  of  his  enemy,  but 
marks  where  his  force  h  condensed, 
and  pierces  the  centre  of  his  strength 
— the  heart  from  which  bis  life 
streams  are  diffused.  At  present^ 
exalted  high  above  the  other  dig- 
nities of  Europe,  he  stai^  a  pla- 
net, round  which  the  neiclibour- 
ing  kings  like  satellites  revolve,  by 
him  are  balanced,  and  from  him 
receive  their  lustre.  The  continent, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, pronounces  him  its  lord.  The 
last  struggles  of  opposition  he  si- 
lenced on  the  Danube— -the  house  of 
Hapsbourg  bis  chariot  wheels  have 
overthrown — the  house  of  Bragaitza 
has  fled  his  approach — the  8pan- 
j(ih  house  of  Bourbon  he  has  carried 
into  captivity,  and  Spain  lies  whol- 
ly at  his  mercy  !  I  repeat,  wholly  at 
his  mercy — for  the  present  conten- 
tion there  is  but  a  war  of  skirmish- 
ing, speedily  to  be  terminated  by 
an  armed  host,  which  shall  pour 
like  a  torrent  through  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  bear  massacre  and  vic- 
tory to  every  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
Has  not  Britain  also  with  cease* 
Ies6  anxiety  endeavoured  to  promote 
her  own  views  at  the  expense  of 
her  engagements — Has  she  not  evi- 
denced.  the  same  illiberal  policy, 
yet  prosecuted  on  a  more  ignoble 
sc^lfe^  when  the  Archduke  strug- 
gled for  Germany;  when  Prussia 
was  at  her  last  gasp  before  Berlin  ; 
"^l^ti  Alexander  vainly  essayed  to 
Uen  the  mighty  torrent  at  Fried- 
land — where  had  England  concen- 
trated her  force — where  was  she 
vigorously  aiding  the  confederate 
^ose— where  was  her  lion  spring- 
ing upon  the  foe  ? — She  was  enga- 
ged far  off  in  prosecuting  a  trading 
e^i^pedition  iniu  Calabria — or  for  her 


private  use  was  capturing  sugar  i$- 
lands  in  the  West  Indies-— or  uii- 
furling  her  banners  in  South  Am*- 
rica,  with  the  vain  hope  of  secar- 
ing  by  conquest  a  mart  for  her  com- 
modities. When  the  galHuit  Suede 
was  dying  in  the  last  rlitch  at  Stral- 
suttd,  she  had  spread  her  canvass 
and  fled  the  bloody  engagement. 
When  Spain  strove  for  ex«stetice  be- 
tween Madrid  and  the  Pyrenees,  ber 
army  either  laid  quiet  in  Portugal, 
or  pursued  a  skulking  noarch,  bug- 
ging  the  Atlantic  5«a  board,  and 
avoiding  the  very  sight  of  aa  eac- 
my.  Even  her  last  expiditioo,  at 
an  almost  incredible  sacriBce,  has 
achieved  but  a  temp?rary  burial 
place  tor  her  soldiers,  aud  only  aug- 
mented  that  ignoble  fanne,  which  bad 
been  alreaxly  blazoned  by  the  flames 
of  Denmark,  and  re^echoefl  by  the 
groans  of  its  defenceless  inhabitants ! 

No  my  friends  !  Hone^y  an  A 
goud  faith  among  nations,  accurdtng 
to  the  practice  <if  nvwiHni  days,  is 
a  political  farce — an  igiiis  fatuus-- 
bright  only  in  the  distance — ^a  bub- 
ble, assuming  shape  and  text  ore, 
but  empty  and  evanescent  in  the 
grasp. 

You  have  none  but  enemies  abroad 
— form  therefore  no  calcuUiions — 
repose  no  conBdenre— -tra^t  to  no 
a^surauccs — rely  only  on  yoorsclvts, 
aud  adhere  firmly  to  ^oiht  union. 
It  is  your  be^t  fortress,,  your  sure 
rock  of  defence;  when  the  .rast^s 
beat  and  the  floods  desceud,  tliisaloae 
shall  brave  the  elemental  war,  a«id 
withstand  the  collected  fury  of  ihe 
tempest 

Heed  not  the  groondi^«s  assertion 
80  oi\en  rliterated^  that  the  un- 
divided prosperity  of  these  states 
is  aot  a  common  object ;  that  the 
eastern  and  southern  sections  have 
discordant  interests,  and  that  a  liueof 
demarkation  must  eventually  ba 
drawn  between  them  Our  com^ 
mercial  and  agricultural  concerns 
are    intimately    blended,    ai|d    the 
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prosperity  of  each  dcpeiids  upon  the 
strength  and  ttabiiiiy  of  the  govern- 
meut.  Destroy  the  constitution  and 
you  not  only  stop  the  prosperous 
current  of  trade,hut  you  annihilate 
the  very  ibuntain  which  enables  it  to 
flo\T.  Should  such  a  fatal  event 
ever  happen^  we  bid  a  long  farewell 
to  our  flrreatnesA--our  sun  would 
rapidly  descend  fro^  his  meridian 
Bpten^r,  and  clouds  and  darkness 
eHvelope  his  departing  beams.  Be- 
yond this  pisriod  we  have  nothing  to 
Idok  for  but  secret  distrust,  bitter 
jfalousy^  open  rivalship,  and  ci- 
\it  war.  Our  interests  severed — 
feoBi  a  atate  of  cordial  amity  ue- 
should  rapidly  pass  to  the  opposite 
eHtrem«.  Contiguity  of  situation 
woald  invite  revenge  for  real  or  fan- 
cied w  rongs.  Those  feelings  of  citi- 
zenbhip  and  fbitd  attachment,  which 
ROW  mantle  in  our  bosoms^  would 
be  lost  in  the  maze  of  military  coh- 
tf'ution.  The  land  of  our  fathers, 
F^maucipated  by  tl>eir  bravery,  and 
Bnrichi'xi  t>y  their  toils,  would  be 
beeped  with  the  fratricidal  blood 
of  their  children  :  morality  would 
By  the  unhallowed  abode  of  licen- 
housness— -depravity  welcome  the 
»eene  of  congenial  horrors,  and  des- 
potism establish  her  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  constitution.  The  evils 
attendant  on  a  di&solution  of  oor  go- 
vernment, the  heart  may  feel,  but 
the  tongue  never  ran  adequately 
describe.  Indispri^ninat^  ixv^sa,^re 
--the  despoiling'  of  innpcence-«-the 
racking  of  towns,  the  ponflagratioi^ 
dfcHies,  are  evils  which  may  be 
possibly  imagined^  bnt  never  c^n  he 
Jelint^ted.  Strip  us  of  union,  and 
like  Sampson  we  stand  shorn  of  oUr 
ttrcngth — the  Philistine  shall  come 
jpOQ  us,  and  our  last  struggles,  like 
bis,  shall  be  the  frenzied  struggles 
^f  despair. 

The  power  of  the  Grecian  states 
^h(in  consolidated*  became  a  thun- 
dtrbolt  in  Mar.     Marathon,  Sulamis 


^fkd  Fltt«a  witneaiod  the  triumph 
of  civic  union.  When  the  same 
states  forgot  their  dependence,  and 
dissolved  their  confederacy,  the  wily 
Philip,  by  artful  management,  en« 
gaged  ihem  in  repeated  animosities, 
and  Demostfaeni^n  eloquence  could 
not  defeat  his  artifices. 

Short  is  the  period  since  the  land 
in  which  we  reside  was  the  seat  of 
oppression  — ^bhisteil .  by  the  very 
power  which  should  have  overspread 
it  with  the  mantle  of  protection,  and 
desohited  by  the  sword  which  should 
have  gleamed  only  in  its  defence. 
The  people  rose  fired  with  indig- 
nation— but  they  rose  as  one  m^ix 
— moved  by  one  cause— r  united  by 
one  sentiment,  and  fixed  by,  one 
d^ermination.  They  nobly  dared  and 
nobly  triumphed,  for  advetHity  in-  , 
stead  of  dividing  only  cemented 
their  union.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
a  ten  years  struggle  has  purchased 
forttt  a  transient  prosperity — that 
our  revolutionary  heroes  have  per- 
ished, and  that  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bourSr  their  exalted  hopes  have 
pensh«d  tod  are  buried  with  them. 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  upon 
us  anxiouftty  watching  our  move* 
ments.  and  likely  balancing  our 
councils. 

.  The  advocate!  of  regal  and  aris- 
tocratic institutions  decry  the  mate* 
rials  of  opr  coQitnon wealth,  pro- 
nounce it  a  system  of  visionary  ex- 
periment, and  confidently  predic]t  its 
downfall. 

.  The  friepds  of  huntan  liberty  be- 
hold us  with  foiid  solicitude  not  un- 
Onixed  witli  fearful  apprehension. 
They  trust  to  onr  intelligence  but 
jii^y  fear  our  increasing  luxury  and 
wealth. 

The  persecuted  of  every  clime^ 
cast  a  wishful  eye  to  this  land  of 
promise>  and  hail  it  as  the  only  ter- 
rtrstrial  haven  of  rest  to  life's  weary 
and  oppressed  sojourner.  Liberty, 
exiled  every  other  lodgment,    has 
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made  tiiis  her  last  abidibg  place,  and 
can  only  be  driven  away  by  the 
)  erfi^Y  of  these  .over  whom  idie  noir 
exlenan  ber  fostering  pinions. 

O  give  not  c^ese  of  exultation 
to  yonr  eaetnies,  that  yonr  situa>' 
tien  h  preo^ious;  Ic^  not  your 
friends  have  reason  to  tremble  for 
yeiir  safety,  fiemember  the  claims 
of  posterity  rest  npopyoa  ;  that, 
a!$  your  fathers  have  lebenred  for 
you,  iB0  you  are  to  live  aad  labour 
for  your  children.  That  you  ar<» 
but  trustees  of  the  rights  you  pes* 
soM,  while  the  inheritance  latfaeirB. 
Bemember,  that  '*  the  anity  of  gov- 
erifment  which  coneititutes  ycmone 
people,  is  ft  main  pillar  in  the  edi- 
fice of  your  real  independence— 
the  support  of  your  traaquillitv- 
at  homey  of  your-  pefiqe  abroad, 
of  your  s ifety,  of  your  piosperity, 
^  d)at  very  liberty  which  you  now 
so  highly  prize/* 

Hemember— — ^ — bat  what  oswi  I 
add!  The  brief,  but  full  sumrnqj-y 
I-  have  last  uttered,  i»  not  the  es« 
titnate  of  that  youth  and  inexpe* 
rtence  which  now  addresses  you<-— 
it  is  the  well  digested  wisdom  of 
one  who  never  slept  over  your  ia- 
teresls^-whose  life  ^Wbre  a^ay.  in 
vour  fiervice — who^xvatched  your 
lufancy"  with  pac^mal  solicitude, 
and  carefully  matured  your  strength, 
— It  forms  a  part  ef  that  affec- 
ttonnte  lhrewel(  he  bad$  you,  when* 
If  ambition  ei^er  swayed  a  mind 
like  his,  its  course  was  complete^ 
ly  run— whee  he  was  rnlinquish- 
ing  the  pride  and  dignity  of  of- 
fice, for  the  peaceful  and  private 
seclusions  of  domestic  life.  It  is 
%lte  disinterested  counsel  ef  a  roan 
who  staked  his  fortune— his  li^^— 
his  all,  ujion  your  revolution  i  who 
served  you  faithfully  in  field  aud 
cabinet,  and  who  requirexl  oo  other 
ecompentic  than  the  approbation 
^,f  Ims  own  heart,  and  the  esteem 
of  his  coLDtrymen.    li  is  the  deli. 


berate  reasoning  of  a  midd  strength^ 
ened  by  study,  and  mUured  by 
experience.  It  is  the  overflow-^ ' 
ings  of  a  heart  that  liagered 
in  its  parting  mem6Bt»^that  hesi- 
tated to  leave  yoa,  and  in  its  last 
embraces  mingled  paternal  counael 
and  tenderness  together. 

Though  cold  in  his  grave,  his^ 
pafting  voice  yet  addresses  youl 
Not  with  that  maitial  eloquence 
which  once  animated  you  for  bat- 
tle ;  but  with  the  tremulonc  fer- 
vour of  age,  the  faltering  aoc^u 
of  deep  and  unchangeable  afiec- 
tion.  It  conjures  you  by  every 
thing  estimable — by  every  thing 
sacreid-^by  your  love  fcr  hun — 
your  regard  for  youreelvea*— your 
affection  £Dr  yonr  o&pring — to 
cling  inscperably  to  your  nnion,  ^to 
cherish  for  it  a  cordial*  halHtoal 
and  immoveable  atlachmenw''  As 
you  revere  his  character — 'as  yoa 
have  entombed  him  in  your  htvicu 
-r«I  charge  you  take  warning  by 
his  admonitions.  Pursue  firmly* 
and  without  deviation,  the  path 
he  -has  pointed  out ;  it  is  the  only 
one  fortified  by  national  aecurity — 
it  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to 
national  glory. 

BROTHERS, 

The  patriotic  feelings  which  the 
Celebration  of  this  anniversary  has 
ever  excited ;  should  pavticularly 
animate  our  present  fe^ivnl. 

In  the  lapse  of  a  lew  weeks  we 
have  heheld  this  eastern  part  of  the 
union  aroused  from  a  state  of  teok- 
porary  delusion,  rallying  with  re- 
newed and  increased  confidence 
round  the  constituted  authori6es>  and 
returning  whh  renovated  strength 
to  its  first,  its  only  permanent  at- 
tacbment.  The  n&pmings  of  dis> 
content,  the  murmurs  of  disafiectioa, 
the  factious  though  obscure  threats 
of  disunion  whi«'h  had  been  crafiiK- 
engciidered  by  designing  men,  arf 
now  no  longer  heard.     Like  <  suav 
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(ler  cloadsy  they  overshadowed  ui- 
ov  a  moment,  and  then  passed. 
way,  lost  iu  the  bright,  the  clo- 
ious  sunshine  that  has  succeeded 
Riepublicanism  flows  fnmi  New- 
lampshir^to  Georgia,  in  one  broad 
lecp  and  irresistible  stream.  Vain 
ire  all  aUeiupts  to  destroy  its 
trengtb,  divert  its  course,  or  arr- 
est the  progress  of  its  current. 
>tay  but  its  tide  for  an  instant,  and 
t  collects  its  countless  waves,  and 
^eara  down  the  feeble  barriers  that 
3fioee  its  progress.  As  well  might 
you  attempt  to  restrain  Ontario  at 
his  outlet,  or  check  Niagara  in  his 
th  undering  torrent.  ^ 

Brotheis, 
It  is  your  pride  and  honour,  that 
in  every  national  vicissitude  you 
have  been  unwavering  in  your  ad- 
herence to  our  republican  institu- 
tions. You  have  preserved  the  pure 
flame  of  liberty  like  a  sacred  fire 
within  your  walls.  Persevere  in 
this  exalted  conduct— watch,  in- 
cessantly watch,  with  a  patriotism 
that  never  droops— with  a  vigi- 
lance that  never  slumbers  over 
the  welfare  of  your  country.  Let 
the  bands  of  brotherly  affection  ever 
entwine  your  hearts,  and  keep  bright 
and  unimpaired  your  chain  of  u- 
nion. 

Jn  the  present  address  you  have 
the  uarm  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  my  heart.  May  the  advice  of 
youth  be  matured  by  your  more 
weighty  judgment;  and  while  life 
shall  be  spared  you,  may  each  re- 
turning anniversary  find  you  in  y«'ur 
rights,  your  fortunes,  and  domes- 
tic comforts,  living  testimonials  of 
the  prosperity  and  the  freedom  of 
your  country. 

For  the  Belfast  iMonthli/  Magazine. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  LETTER-WRITING,  AND 
.     TRIFLING  AWAY  TIME. 

T^E.  V—  Well,  Miss  Ardent,  you 
'•^^•'•are  always  busy,  always  in  loo 


great  a  hurry  to  speak  to  me^ 
but  as  you  are  good  tempered,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  ask  you  what 
you  are  now  going  to  do»  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  tell  me. 

Miss  Ardent.  Certainly  I  will  tell 
you  what  1  intend  to  do;  but  in« 
deed  I  have  not  quite  made  uj^ 
ray  mind — I  am  thinking  of  wri- 
ting  to  Miss  Flimsy. 

Mr.  V-*-  Have  you  any  business 
with  her? 

Miss  Ardent.  Business,  sir  !  wha^ 
upon  earth  has  jcither  she  or  I  to 
do  with  business,  and  even  if  I 
had  any  commission  to  towi\.  Miss 
Flimsy  is  the  last  person  I  should 
ask,  ibr  she  is  so  lorgcitful  an^ 
helpless  that  I  should  be  disap^t 
pointed. 

Mr.  V —  Have  you  a  great  af- 
fection for  her,  or  any  news  to  teli 
her?  ^ 

Miss  Arclent.  I  like  her  well  ^ 
nough,  but  I  have  not  one  word 
of  news  to  tell  her. 

Mr.  V.  1  cannot  imagine  what 
you  can-  have  to  write  about,  if 
you  have  neither  business,  expres* 
sions  (if  atiectioi/,  or  news  to  com- 
municate. 

Miss  Ardent.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  sentimental   letters? 

Mr.  V —  1  have  heard  of  them, 
but  I  think  there  is  too  little  si- 
milarity in  the  characters  uf  you 
and  Miss  Flimsy  to  induce  you  to 
sharpen  your  faculties  against  hers, 
or  to  unlock  the  secret  springs  of 
your   heart  for  her  to  explore. 

Miss  Ardent.  Indeed  sir  I  have 
no  great  satisfaction  in  opening  my 
mind  to  her,  but  you  know,  we 
must  make  some  use  of  our  ener- 
gies, and  find  some  deposite  for 
our  ovei-flowing  thoughts,  and  1 
happei^  to  have  no  other  friend 
who  expresses  the  same  pleasure 
at  receiving  my  letters  as  Miss 
Flimsy   iloes. 

Mr,  V —  I  suppose  she  flatters 
you;  coufchs  to  me  is  not  this  the 
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indrtcemeni  you  have  to  \%Tite. 
While  you  are  WThing,  yoo  feel 
^•our  siiptrifirity  to  her;  and  when 
she  repliei*,  you  are  siill  more  fbl- 
ly  convinced  of  it. 

Miss  Ardent.  1  confess  ii",  but 
I  a«5m«  y«w  that  the  |^leaJ»ure  we 
ebtaiu  frf  rn  the  admiration  of  per- 
fOHB  «»t*  inferior  iiirellect,  ia  Tery 
transient. 

Mr.  V —  It  tniist  he  so.  when 
tTie  praises  of  the  good  and  judi- 
cious* are  not  sufficient  to  produce 
durable  satisfaction.  Nothing  will 
have  this  efieci  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  daily  and  hourly 
filled  our  allotted  duties.  The  prai- 
ses of  men  are  but  breath  wbi<h 
intoxicates  and  passes  away;  nei- 
tht:r  can  any  human  being  judge 
of  oiir  motives  for  doing  iLe  best 
actions. 

hh^  Ardent.  I  will  not  make  a 
di.'^play  of  my  talents  by  writing 
to  Miss  I'Timsy,  hut  I .  must  do 
wjmethiiig;  1  cannot  be   idle. 

Mr.  V —  I  would  by  no  means 
hare  you  idle;  but  I  would  have 
yod  rather  to  sit  still,  or  to  take 
a  solitary  walk,  than  to  endeavour 
lo  in»ke  a  liisplay  of  your  j»eniu«. 
As  g  scj\t'reii:n  remedy  for  ihe  li.st- 
]es&ue6i>,  Uic  discontent,  Jipd  the  rest- 
lessness vhich  ahernateiy  ere  the 
diM'a«-t  s  of  youtli  (particularly  those 
who  hoxe  a  litvle  noie  talents  or 
nniination  than  usual)  I  pvescrile 
for  you  wvcit  settled  occupation, 
to  \%hich  you  may  at  any  time 
have  rccotjrse,  and  to  which  you 
"juvit  |iay  very  fr.*quent  attention; 
this  wilf  prove  an  object  whereon 
you  may  employ  all  your  facul- 
ties; it  will  not  chill  of  wither  the 
blooming  ardour  of  youth;  you?  beiA 
Rtntinnrsis  may  still  be  «wakc^  and 
a  holidity  and  permanence  render  all 
yotir  thou|*hts  and  feelings  more 
valuahic,  and  in  reality  moie  beau- 
tilul.. 

Miss   Ardent.  I  shall  certainly  be 
{iir.dcrl  by    your   ad\ice*     Circum- 


stances you  know  have  occurred 
which  hare  put  it  in  roy  power  to 
do  with  myself  as  I  f^eased^  aad 
though  my  liberty  and  Ieiimrs4ieve 
been  .often  envied,  yet  ibey  hart 
been  a  tovment  to  myaclfy  and  kept 
roe  in  a  perpetual  cbase  aftier  ua- 
real  pleasured.  Yoor  life  aad  ac- 
tions have  beeft  such  ae  to  gtie 
vou  authority  to  advise  all  thflen 
like  me. 

Mr.  V-^  I  can  so  far  speak  freoi 

experience  that  I  have  never  koowa 

4)appiness  except  where  ray    coa- 

science  told   roe  I  i^'as   usefoL  - 

■  A. 

Tor  the  Belfast  Montbty  Magasine. 

A    mALOCUE  ON    A   BOARplKO-SCBOOL 
EDUCATION. 

MRS.  D.  Maria  is  now  fourteen, 
and  1  think  it  is  hi^h  time  to 
finish  her  education).  What  board- 
ing school  do  you  prefer? 

Mrs.  E.  Indeed  1  am  a  very  in- 
adequate judge  of  boarding-schoolfi, 
as  1  am  not  partial  to  any  of  them, 
nor  indeed  ^o  that  motle  of  either 
beginning  or  fihisbing  edncatkKi. 
I  would  advise  you  to  kepp  Ma- 
ria at  home. 

-  Mrs.  D.  I  don't  think  that  girls 
ever  get  that  poli^ih  at  home,  which 
goverofs^.«*s  u'^d  to  the  business 
of  education  can  give  thero,  ex- 
cept indeed  they  have  one  equal- 
ly a«;tompli.<ihed  at  home,  which  1 
could  not  afibrd ;  and  even  in  that 
case  ihev  cannot  see  so  much  oi 
fai?hiooalIle  life  as  at  sciiooK 

Mrb.  E.  Perhaps,  not  so  much 
artificial  life,  which  1  think  is 
quite  an  advantage  to  them. 

Mrs.  D.  Would  you  not  hatveyour 
daughter  taught  any  of  tho»e  acconv 
plishments  which  embelli^ih  her  m- 
tural  endowments,  and  may  prove 
a  pieans  of  advancing  her  in  Uft } 

Mrs.  E.  Any  artificial  accom* 
pltshment  which  I  could  noti^ch 
her  myself,  nor  aftord  to  pay  §  per- 
son to  ccme  to  tiie  house  lo  teacli 
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her,  I  would  rather  she  was  wHh- 
out.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
sucb  embellishments  might  prove  a 
means  of  making  her  diss^usted  with 
the  situation  most  consistent  with 
her  station  and  consequently 
most  conducive  to  her  happiness 
Nor  do  1  consider  that  snch  an  e- 
ducation  would  unfit  a  woman  for 
mixing  in  the  highasi  ranks  of  so^ 
cietj,  if  such  be  her  destination. 
She  has  every  opportunity  of  sto- 
ring her  mind  with  useful  and  e- 
ven  elegant  knowledge,  which  fits 
bf^r  to  converse  in  any  company ;  but 
she  cannot  be  at  balls,  &c.  or  at  least 
she  cannot  take  an  active  pnrt  in 
them.  As  to  the  little  ceremonies 
which  are  almost  necessary  in  high 
life,  they  are  easily  acqui-ed,  and 
a:i  unanected  person  need  never 
feel  aukward  at  being  ignorant  of 
thein. 

Mrs.  D.  I  must  have  my  daugh- 
ter taught  to  dance ;  a  girl  who 
do^s  not  know  how  to  dance,  can' 
never  walk  either  with  ease  or  ele- 
gance. 

Mrs.  E  Shfe  may  not  know  how 
tA  frisk  and  curtsey  before  a  large 
company  with  ^race.  but  in  the 
careless  plays  of  children.  I  have 
often  admired  their  graceful  move- 
ments. Some  would  say  a  board- 
ing-school regimen  of  back  boards, 
anil  steel  collars  was  necessary  to 
render  the  human  fiaure  erect;  but 
1  an>  persuaded  that  chiTdren  gen- 
erally stoop  and  twist  by  the  art 
which  is  used  by  mothers*  and  nur- 
ses to  keep  them  straight;  they 
are  so  trammelled  and  tightened 
that  they  endeavour  to  twist  from 
one*  side  to  the  othrr  to  get  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  of  their  har- 
ness. We  don't  often  see  boys 
stoop  or  be  crooktd,  and  the  coun- 
try girls  are  almost  always  straight, 
because  their  clothes  are  loose>  and 
J  the  motions  necessary  for  labour 
,  or  fur  active  aniusemeat  must  be 
free.  '  ' 


Mrs,  D.  Independently  of  dan- 
cing, Maria  must  be  taut^nt  draw- 
ing, and  various  other  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  best  procured  at 
school.  I  do  not  think  myself 
oaimble  of  giving  her  even  a  cooi- 
mon  education.  I  could  not  afiUrd- 
to  let  her  stay  jnore  than  a  year 
at  school;  themfore,  f  put  off  send-, 
ing  her  till  this  time,  thu  slie  is 
of  an  age  to  benefit  more  from  it, 
than  when  she   was  a  merq  child* 

Mrs.  E,  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  you  on  that  point,  for  I  think 
a  mother's  eye  is  now  more  necessa- 
ry than  ever,  and  the  slight,  paltry 
system  of  boardiug-schoul  educa-' 
tion  is  likely  to  be  moie  hurtful  than 
ever.  Mnria  wilh  probably  return 
to  you  di*sguslcd  with  every  plain 
thing  she  sees,  and  she  is  now  of  nn 
age  to  ac'.juirc  knowledge  for  ths 
sake  of  itself,  not  merely  because 
she  mu9t  do  so.  If  any  thing  use- 
ful can  be  made  of  girls'  boarding- 
schools,  I  think  it  is  only  to  send 
young  children  to,  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  learn  any  thin 4  by 
applying  themselves  at  regular  times 
than  in  the  irregular  manner  th.'y 
are  often  taught  at  htime.  1  cannot 
think  that  there  is  ajiy  woman  *of 
common  scn^c  who  is  incapable  of 
teaching  her  datightcr  all  that  is  ne- 
nessary  to  be  known.  Of  all  the 
animal  creaiinn^  why  should  oar  spe- 
cies alone  be  iuca[»able  of  rearing 
their  youu^,  or  why  should  we  r- 
lone  be  d«iormc{|  by  ilie  excess  of  aiii* 

Mrs.  D  Will  you  allow  that  ma- 
ny women  have  not  leisure  to  edu- 
cate their  children  ? 

Mi-s.  \L  There  may  be  instan- 
ces of  liuman  concerns  being  so  |ier-' 
verted  from  their  proper  cour-e,  that 
a  woman  finds  it  impossible  to  at- 
tend to  her  first  duty ;  but  sucti  in- 
stances are  not  so  numerous  as  is 
imagined.  If  every  perf^on  not  only 
e.Kpended  money  according  to  their 
income,  but  time,  they  wouM  gene- 
rally fitid  leisure  to  do  their  duty.    A 
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'>vomaii  of  small  fortune  must  give 
•atertainments,  she  cannot  aQbrd 
to  pay  people  to  make  preparations ; 
therefore  white  '  she  is  employed  in 
suck  occupations,  her  children  mn 
into  misofaief,  if  they  are  hot  either 
sent  to  nurse,  or  to  school :  this  tvo- 
man  rarust  also  return  visits,  which 
practice  is  an  bad  or  worse  for  her 
family.  Another  woman  devotes  her 
time  to  the  fine  arts,  or  to  literary 
parsuits,  while~  her  children  are  in 
tile  same  danger.  We  generally  see 
that  unnecessary  occupations  con- 
sume more  time  than  positive  basi- 
irewi;  a  great  deal  of  which  can  be 
done  in  the  midst  of  tractable  chiU 


dren,  and  girls  soon  leam  to  assist 
their  mother. 

Mrs.  D.  I  am  «o  perplexed  with 
the  char^  of  one  child,  that  I  often 
wonder  how  people  do  who  have  a 
great  many  children* 

Mrs  E.  It  is  a  vulgar  saying. 
"  the  hen  that  can  scratch  fur  oiw, 
can  scratch  for  ten;**  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally obicrved  that  many  children 
aits  a^  ea^iiy  minagod  an  one,  and  in 
some  ca>cs,  perhaps,  more  so ;  thi< 
i5  one  plea  used  in  favour  of  baan)« 
ing-schools,  because  more  system  f^ 
established  in  them  for  the  necessa- 
ry well  government  of  the  family. 
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I*N  17  SO,  Mr.  lliirke  brought  for- 
waM  his  celebrated  motion  for  a 
reform  in  the  public  expenditure. 
As  a  prelude  to  this,  petitiqns  had 
.been  presented  from  Yorkshire  and 
o.lher  counties  in  support  of  this  mea- 
sure. Mr.  Walker  on  this  occasion 
exerted  himself  with  considerable  ef- 
fect in  procuring  one  from  the  county 
of  Nottingham  He  drew  up  the  pe- 
tition, and  .  concluded'  his  speech 
on  the  oteasion,  in  the  following  en- 
ergetic words : 

**  Go  on  then,  ye  people  of  Enj;- 
land,*  in  the  course  in  which  ye  haT« 
lot  ou%  and  turn  not  to  the  right, 
or  to  the  left,  for  all  the  shadowy 
phantoms,  which  those  who  wish  you 
no  speed  may  dress  up  ^  beguile  or 
awe  you.  As  from  you  originated 
the  good  work,  on  your  constancy 
and  firmness  entirely  depends  the 
hrinj^ing  it  U)  a  happy  iqsue,  the  ob^ 
tsining  all  your  wishes.  Every  art, 
every  sophistry,  every  false  alarm, 
and  hyi>ocritical    jealousy   will   bq 


tried  to  disunite,  to  iinman  you ;  but 
if  you  sulFer  yourselves  to  be  ottr- 
reached,  to  be  intimidated,  vaq 
have  made  your  last  ^Tttempt  fnr  yor 
country,  for  yousclves,  ami  for  yw: 
children;  and  you  will  fUll  bek»^ 
the  level  of  other  slaves;  the  chi- 
racterof  Englishmen,  the  very  dtf- 
racter  of  men  will  not  be  left  you 
But  1  look  for  better  things  I 
see  no  room  for  fear,  for  any  tbm: 
but  the  m^M  reviving,  animttiB: 
hope.  The  line  of  the  people's 
sud'erance  is  past,  and  mmUternl  n- 
pa<'ity  ntid  oppression  shrink  brforr 
you.  For  as  there  is  no  po%Ter  wbki 
ought,  so  there  is  no  power  whidi 
can  withstand  you,  it  yxwi  be  i^ 
wanting  to  yourselves.  See!  ihe 
tide  is  turned,  the  ebb  of  Britain  i^ 
over;  and  fair  integrity  :  and  gtsf 
tons,  unbought  patriotisai ;  and  (k 
cent,  manly  liberty;  and  all  yfs^ 
truest  glory  are  revisiting  this  Ct 
youred  island.  Welcome  them,  sezt 
tliem,  hold  them;  and  may  ^ 
being,  who  is  propitious  to  \M^i 
aqd  .  good  designs,  oless  the  Biiti^ 
people  with  all  success  !'* 
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,  The  n^t  pnblic  qaestipn,  that  e^-, 
gaged  his  ^ttentioo,  iv^Vthe  ^suoj^ct^ 
of  parliamentary  rcforai.  The  un- 
qjiDstitatiooai  inflae^ce  of  the  mi- 
iH-sUr  bad.  lH)ejn«ao.  dearly  evinced 
i^  the^prQloqg^tioivof^tbe  war  con- 
trary to  the  general  js^otiment  of  tl^e 


wblle  it  met  with,  every  discourage- 
ment from  ^^oVfrnmoht,  there  was 
npt  sufficient  zeai^ftiid  unanimity  in 
the  people,  to  g?ve  that  necessary 
degree  of  confidence  and  authority 
td  their  leaders,  to  enable  them  to 
contend  with  so  formidable  anT  oppo- 


ctQntry^th^t.itbepaiT)$(^ppar<^ntever^  sFlion,  backed  as  it  was  by  those" 'se- 

t^t the  ipost  prejijd iced  observer,  that  dii'cihg  applications  to   the'pers(inal 

t^  house  of  qomjnoQ3  was  n9  longer^  interests,  the  ambitioh,and  the  avarice 

the  jorgan    .of  .djie  .  national,   ypice,*  oTTincfividUals.  / 


J^ear  aftcrjrear  mark- 
ed some  flagrant  dereliction  <5fpriH*- 
c5ple  on  tlie  partj;  of  their  leaders,  till 


while  thjj?  wterjni^iati^^  of  JthQ?e  hps-r 

iliti^  whiclxh^  b^^j  so  obstjijatc-^ 
ly  persevej:^  iq  by,  due  parliafpe^nt^ 
|javi«ff  b^eii  eijeptcd  Mpon^thjp  meet- 
ing jaf  a  ijfiw  fin^j  n^ost  forcibly  e- 
viiiced  thi(  uupolicy  pf  '.contip\^ing 
for  90  loag^  period  a  tiu^t  th;it .coula 
aot  8u.b.^quently  be  ^revoked,  a n^ 
aver    which     littjc.  ,or    no   c.qntroul 

oqld    he  exercised.     Tb^se  giarirvg 

jefts^tsy  to.  which  with  justice  all  the     'y  produce. 

:aiaipitjes  of  the   country  wci:e  atr  *      Of  the  various  meetings 


at  length  the all-corrnptihgf  influence, 
or  the  court  had  s6  thinned  the  raqks' 
of  the  refortnurs,  that  the  virtuous, 
few  .who  remained  could  only"  la- 
ment the  faihire  of  their  well'  meant 
elTdi-ts,  and  the  prospect  of  those  e- 
vilsj  which  such  selfish  and  illiberal 
[Principles  of  'government  necessari- 


fibuteti,  had  .excited  the  general  att- 
ention to  .the  correction  (jf  those 
tbu^^ea  in  t;(ie  representation  of  the 
people,  whiph,  b.y  destroying  the  \t\- 
lependence  of  pVrliameut,  and  ,, de- 
aching  its  interests  fropi  jl^at  .of 
h<^  people,  iiad  rendexed  it|i\mere 
lassivp  instrjiment  in  tlie  .band  of 
be  cj^inister.  If  the  spirit  which 
ras  manifested  on  this  oqcajsion/and 
fhich  contributed, to  that.celebrat- 
d  d^cisiot)  .of  .the  hpuse^  that  th^ 
ower  of  ^hc  crown  had  increased, 
ras  increasiup^,  apd  qughc  i^  b^  di- 
liiiUhed^  had  i::^ci^ived  ,that  encpu- 
igcmept  j£ro//i  above,  , to  ,wbich^jts 
iudable  and^  patriotic  t^den<s;y  f{i» 
tied  it,  it  might  ultimately  have  l^d 
I  sucji  ;a  fieforroa^on  of  j>ujl^ic  af- 
irs,  jfts  every  friend  to  the  .(ut^re 
appiuess  iuvd  projaperity  of  t<ls  CQpn- 
y.{lirould  have  t^oicpd.^  ;  but 
h{is  bce|i.  i^c'.misforti^^ue  qf^^the 
rcs^XiX  reign,  tq  hav/e  j^een  unifpii^ 
'  marked.  >y  an  alieQajti^  frdqji 
i<Mse, ^enlarged .  and  liberal  ||ri'pcipi<^a, 
Ivipb.  fl^Qiitd    qfiaca(L;^pze  thi^  ad- 
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were     summoned 


which 
throughout     the  • 


kingdom  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
object,  there  were  few  go  important 
either  in  respect  of  the  number  i(»r 
the  rank  of  the  individuals  who  at- 
tended, as  that  which  aftsembled  at 
Ha  nsfield  on  the  28th  of  October  1 782. 
^  On  being  requested  by  severait 
who  attended  the  meeting  to  deli- 
ver his  sentinpents  on  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Wajker  rose  aiid  made  a  long 
speech  replete  with' sound  constit£ 
tional  principles,     '.'.''■ 

This  speech  e*xcited  tfhe  strongs 
est  f narks  oj  approb*ation  fi*oiVi  the 
Edeeting.  "Among  those  tvho  ex- 
pf  es^efT  t hienj^ sel  ves  most  part i  cu  la i-Iy 
ffi-aiitied'was  that  illustrious  jiatriot 
{he  late^'sji' George  Si^ville. 
'  The  prrH  nP  dnH  of  Norfolk  al;K> 
ihankei  him  m  the  name  of  the 
meeting.  So  fkivout^abl^  an 'Intro - 
fluiftion  to  the  notice  of  tbe 'great, 
^lc^^un  J  par* iefl  by  iuth  Mattering  tcs- 
Itnioine.^  of  iheir  approbatidn;  migfet 
■|iiivc  etidangereEl  the  bumiHtv  of  -Ji 
poor  in  mister  uf  the  gofffel, '■  and  * 
eiVcheiJ    fcxpectarionsT  .inctKlApatiUe 

ttlib^    ^'^-f   r     /   V...  --*•-    C-- 
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witb  the  Pttrhy  of  his  t^xitsL  it 
private  acmnuse  had  bfen  the  ai> 
tOtttjAg  principle  of  his  conduct,  t 
fiekfwasnowopentofaim«  which  h% 
might  hsYc  cultrvated  with  saccess^ 
ukI  where  his  talents  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  reaping  a  reward: 
but  he  wa^  instigated  by  other  ddq* 
lives  than  these  of  personal  emoln- 
moot:  at  a  time  which  he  thought 
required  the  exertions  of  every  vir- 
tuous dtizen.  be  step^  forward  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  country  ; 
and,  satisfied  with  thi*,  he  returnca 
to  the  private  walk  of  hi",  profession^ 
without  any  exertion  to  prolbng  his 
acquaintance  with  the  grea^,  thougfy 
without  retiring  from  their  proi^rpsd 
civilities. 

Sobdeqoent  meetings  both  of  the 
town  and  county  were  hdd  fiif 
the  purpose  of  furtiieriog  tbis  (A}^ 
jcct ;  and  in  all  of  tbei^^  his  services 
were  exerted  with  great  advaivtagc 
to  the  cause  he  espoused.  lo  the 
3*ear  1785,  another  genera!  meting 
of  the  county  was  summoned,  where, 
in  support  of  the  petition  which  be 
drew  up  for  the  occasion,  he  detiver- 
^  one  of  the  most  animated  and  en* 
ergecic  defences  of  the  measure^  that 
perhaps  ever  was  made.' 

He  began  with  endeavouring  Uk 
restore  the  hai-roony  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  had  been  something  en- 
dangered by  one  gentleman  iiraulgi* 
ing  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  ami 
expitteing  more  than  he  probably 
intended,  and  by  other  oetitlemea 
apprehending  too  much  trooi  even 
an  tndrrect  opposition  lo  a  measure, 
in  which  their  hearts  were  so  honest- 
br  concerned.  He  was  persoad^ 
ym  they  afreed  in  wishing  Well  to 
Jfiip  geueijii  object  that  was  in  view, 
\^iough  they  mieht  differ  in  smal» 
ler  flutters,  which,  whether  rfghl 
tf^  wrong,  would  not  in  all  proHa^ 
.^MHjiy  be  even  contemplated  by  the 
f(|islatnre,  and  therefore,  however 
oQecti  of  prirate  speculation,  could 


not  wiariy  be  introdffced  tmopoMtc 
debate.     ^  witfe    respect  fo  the 
general    cjuestion;  be   thoogbt  be 
coqM   clearly    collecl,  that  it  net 
all  ibeir  msnds ;  that  the  bfo«l  fkt 
of  wisdom*  of  justice,  and  ofutilityi 
which  it  presented,  enforced  appro* 
bation  or  submisnon  froid  ^    It 
seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all,  thit 
their  representsHre   body  was  eat 
wh^  ft  ought  to  be;  and  that  the  mli- 
oAfI  security,  Which  a  true  reprr- 
scntatioR  promiies,  most  be  abaimk 
Had  to  despair,  if  its  constitutieRs) 
character  were  not  recovered,  if  some 
salutary    re£;>riB  were  not   edecied 
ia  this  excMdingty  degeoeraicd  and 
corrupted  body^  There  wms  a  sbme- 
Ihcedness  in  toe  opponents  of  a  pap* 
liamentary    reform,      a    sbrialaag 
from  the  question,  which  iodiiced  a 
%suspicion,    that  their  voice   was  st 
vaHance  with  their  heart,  <»r  a  M^ 
cret  conviction,  that  no  argmneiits 
of  truth,  of  right,  of  fitneaa,  or  cf 
wisdom,  could  he  addaced  I2JP^^ ' 
colour  toth^6pp0!ikiocu     The  *•• 
fbrm,  which  the  petition  prmyed  hr, 
was  constitolionid,  it  was  wiae,  it  W8> 
necessary.     lu  vindicating  its  dais 
to  a  constitntiooal  right,  fae>epcatrd 
in  a  concise  manner  that    hisloric 
flew  of  our  constitutioQ,  vrhicb  he 
had  Mated  at  large  to  the    caaatj 
when  it  was  last  assembled  at  Maai- 
fiekl^    To  this    he  added,  that  tk 
same  clear  truth  was  to  be  hsfemd 
from  the  very  theoryof  our  cesHti- 
iotiott,  as  it  was  conceived  by  every 
cme,by  fbreignenasweltsMFBodvtt. 
No  otie  ever  expressed  bia  idea  ef  n 
in  other  lenus,  than  that  ef  m  eoa. 
lescenceof  three  distinct  estates  Ux 
aconmoa  good.    The  only  three  c< 
vil  orders  of  men,  which  tiM  idea  oc 
experience  of  government  <^  ^ 
birth   to,  and  which  aapartely  « 
unitedly  stamps  a  character  on  erci^ 
govemmtnt  that  man  has  kaows 
were  all  adopted  by  the  cxoalWM 
coBstitittioA  of  tiNBe  Ungdoaub  ita 
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r&at  Qrigkt  M  m$Af  be  intriMted 
0  0Q«  or  two  i^  x\m  ^m^  «ui;bt 
e  tecurwl  by  tba  jdbioo  of  aU«  t}ufi 
l^ey .  migbt  form  a  welkbalaocad 
•|>osttQry  of  that  ftapneioe  powei:t 
^bkh  erery  gOTemment  must  some- 
Ij^erft  repose.  This>  whether  b  the 
sMne  Jtenosor  no^k  the  rdea  wbidh 
^eter  l>eeaeotertakiedof  the  British 
prammtn^^  which  ^very  writer  oo 
be  SQbject.  has  expressed  ;  it  ig  the 
ommim  notion  of  us  iXi,  for  which 
'^  might  .eqaaUy  appeal  to  the  e- 
emief  as  to  the.  frienas  of  the  peti- 
te fittt  the  truth  and  essence  of 
ixH  fine  idea  of  the  British  govern* 
lent  wa«  gpne,  if  <»ie  of  these  three 
dependent  orders  of  the  state  were 
tteriy  s^vatlowed  up  by  one  or 
oth  of  the  renaioiAg  two.  /There 
Q^ht  So  be  acoiaiftoaseiise*  a  de- 
SQt  coBsiileocy  to  our  noiioas,  what- 
fet  tbey  be ;  ye^  limi  wA  BH* 
Tmsk  can  so  for  ^amhHi  all  sense 
ad  meaHing*  at  la  talk  with  rap* 
ire  of  the  ooriffalled  fbrnt.  of  their 
oyerBQieQt»  yet  ac)cQowM0e  as 
a  incoDtested  UcJl^  that  /^ae  of  tb6 
bree  orders,  xh^  i;»lep^hdjNicy  of 
rhich  enters  into  the  iPery  thc^  ^ 
bis  government,  is,^  to  all  'vla  ^«- 
cacy  and  pow'er^  create^  and  .co»- 
roUed  by  the  other  t^yo.  Eithmr 
oaiotain,  that  the  govemipent  of 
tieie  kingdoms  is  visejy  reduced 
'om  threes  orders  to  two^  or  reaa- 
^  the  indepe^jdehce  of  that  boose 
f  commons,  which  was  iqeant  to 
rjginate  irom  us,  and  to  be  actuated 
y  our  soul.  In  the  truespj^'it  ^ad 
irtue  of  our  coostitution^w^  irtoe  (^ 
go<ed  tP  |ie  fr^^en^  abandoned 
)  thfi  will  of  thit  ether  two .  ardors 
f  the  state,  we  must  descend  with 
^e  other  nations  of  the  e^tjh  to 
i^  condition  pf  slaves;  ^ur  itii 
^ot  in  human  wisdom,  ta  provide 
nr  fi^eedomt  when  all  power  is  ^ur- 
p^dered  to  thoae  higher  ii^nks  of 
ife,  whom  .virtue  sooner  quits^  and 
|h9  are  not  forfped  to   ^mpiObijie 
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with  the  d^|raded  me«i  of  the  com 
inunity 

In  maintenance  of  the  same  ooosti- 
tutiooai  right,  be  appealed  to  the  coii- 
atitutional  laxiffua^  of  these  king- 
doois.  The  meaning  of  establish^ 
tem^»  early  adojpted  byt  aod  for  e< 
ver  preserved  in  the  course  of  any 
mveromeot*  exhibited  the  mest 
decisive  proofs  of  tjhe  original  spi« 
rit  and  fntentioa  of  iu  coanitution. 
KingKl^ordis,  and  Commons,  meant 
three  seperate  unmixed  political  or«- 
der8»  or  fneant  nothing  that  an- 
swered to  the  expressions.  These 
terms  never  meant,  nor  will  bu 
maintainecl  at  this  day  to  mean^  that 
the  commons  are  comprehended  in 
the  king,  are  comprehended  in  the 
lords«  or  are  comprehended  in  the 
king  and  lords  together.  We  know 
the  personages  designed  by 
khig  and  lords,  and  do  we  hot  know 
ourselves,  under  the  designation  of 
a  term  borrow^ed  from  our  own  rank 
of  life?  Does  the  unvaried  lan- 
l^age  of  our  government  for  ever  in- 
struct us  whom  the  comniions  in  par* 
iiamentwere  designed  to  represent, 
from  whom  they  were  to  originate, 
|ind  for  whom  specially  to  act ;  and 
shall  we  submit  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  our  proper  representation  can 
proceed  from  the  lords,  that  the  com» 
mens  of  England  are  to  be  found 
in  thf  absolute  creatures  of  the  king 
and  lordfu  nominated  by  their  voice, 
and  obedient  to  th^r  will?  1$  the 
^constitution  be  changed,  and  it  be 
fit  th^  li  should  continue  to  be 
chSQjmlf  let  the  kuffi^e  be  chang- 
ed jJso ;.  ^ei  not  the  abu>«ed  com* 
mgoalty  be  insulted  with  the  moo- 
keiy.  pf  names  and  soundSf  which ~ 
preserve  only  the  painfu)  reiiiff«- 
brance.of  w£!at  they  nave  lost,  which 
em.bitierthe  sense  of  their  ruined 
8t$t/^  by  continually  holding  up  the 
beautiful  picture  of  what  they  were 
designed  to  be«  and  what  even  at 
this  moment,  onI^»  by  their  fi>\\yv 
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abandonment,   'th«y     mayre&vri- 
themselves  to.      If  it  must  Dot  be, 
that  by  our  true  and  proper  rfepre- 
"sentalives  we  are  in  future  to  have 
an  equal  Toice  in  the  legislaiive  body 
of  these  kingdoms*  let  the  sttrle  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mons be  iibandoned  J  letitbeftfow- 
ed  and  declared,  that  the  )L\t\%  and 
lords  devise  laws,  dispose  6f  life  ahd 
liberty,  and  ^iVe.  ana  ffrajit  to  what- 
ever extent    the   pliblic    money  — 
This  is  the  plain  naked  truth :  *^he 
king  and  lords  do  of  the^rown  ab^lute 
pleasure  make,  and  by  their  own  ab- 
^sojute  pl^asur6  govern    a  vast  m^ 
jority  of  the  commons*   houSe  in  pai:- 
liainent,  and  'tliey  who  make  and 
,rule  the  majoriiy  make  and'  rule  tlic 
whole.     Let  then  the  man,' who  ^ts 
Jiis  face  against  the  manly  claibfi  <5f 
^^he  .people's   usurped    nghtt;^  come 
.  forvva(d,  and  say  that  these  thftig«»  aHe 
^not^or  let  him  not  gather  himself 
\jp  in  aitected  anger,  vvhen  he  is  told, 
that    with  the  confessed  kaowliedge 
"of  departed  rights,  ^  is  wiilrhg  to 
abandon   t^em  to  th^  destroyer,  And 
IS  active  only  in   tlie^,  cause  of  the 
deslrbyer;    in    resisti^hg     the    well 
meant'effortsof  ifiosej  who,  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  true  sp^it  of  the  con- 
stitution, still   hope  tosave-their'fal- 
'fin'g  country.      Kot  They  ^e    not 
the  infamy  and  rui§  of  tBeir  own 
'conduct;  and    because  ^'jfenes  and 
forms   are  still    suflered;^  remain, 
jthey  believe,  (hat  the^gloVBus coristi- 
*stution  of  their  ance^tof^ still  x)xists 
in   all  its  wise  and   v^tuotis,  pravisi- 
/kin    for    the  'pubfic    good.      Tttiese 
[names  and  these  forms  |jjught  to   be 
documents  and  proofs  tp^^  them,  that 
'a  ,great    and  dangerolj^  c6rrupli(Jn 
Tias  .tai(pn  place;  U)ey^pught    even 
t^o'the   commonest  niindi  to   h'o^d   up 
^  a  most  alarming  truth.  „  Re  ohscryed 
j,i  to  be  almost* unwoijthy  of  ehiljren 
*\o  be  amused  "and   spomej  with  ijic 
illusion   of  a  nicke'n'ame  .  cr' foi^i, 
when  the  rcahty  Waigbn'c;  it'NioiIld 


Wot  be  a  gtdiWr  'ftlf^  to  1^ 
for  the  in^n  fn  hii  gr?ve,  bedatl^ 
With  his  foVmet  naiArie  Ife  was  ccm- 
taittcd  tVeVeto.     Bi&t  hfe  addeti  as 

•a  sierl6ul  Kct,  ftiat  the  haore  tibefd 
%  a\iy  goveWihent,  'tfee  &of e  tctri- 
ble.are  the  consequences  of  its  cbr- 
Vujptibn,  anil  that' tyranny  never  ap- 
pears ih  so  awful  a  form,  ah  "^lien  ft 
tfome^  in  ,the  sh^pe  *abd  seo^llnee 
'of  k  6hce  free  cbnjititution.  *  A  oak-, 
'ed  'and  \indfeguised  desp6train  most 
ol)serve  some  terms  with  htman 
nature,  liut,  linder  the  Venerajble  sanc- 
tion of  liberty,  it  abandons  itself  to 
every 'caprice\rid  excess.  Thus  the 
fo'rtn  of  the  Homah  rvpbblic  was 
preserved  "by  the  Roman  febipcrors, 
but  the  corf5|ition  of  it  uTnder  this 
fortnTlegtehferated  ?tito  the  most  hor- 
rid and  Wanton  tyranny,  ^at  fDan 
ever  submitted  to. 
l^J^om  this  evidence  bf  a  Iconiiitc- 

"tional  spirit  in  the  refbrm,  Mr.  Wal- 
"ker  "passed  to  'the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  it.  It  tvere  absurd  to 
look  for  any  ol^  the.^ise  Snfl  saliiia- 

r'ry.fcflect's  of   a  constitution,   t^nlesA 

r  from  tftfe' reality  of  thtfs«'very'p>o- 
.vTsions,  which*  const Itiftecf  aft  Uia: 
Was  wTseind  salutary  In  its  plan. — 
Th^Visdj^m  and  health  6f  oor  ctm- 

.  stitution  w  as  Vo't  to  be  ft^nd  in  the 
"existence  of  a  ^i^gt'  not  in  that  m 
I6rds,  iiotin  tliat  of' commons  stnt- 

^ly  and   separately,  'but 'id  the'^eft- 

^emperipd  mixture  of  the  regal,  the 

'l^^aristocralic,  aiid  'the  p6pular  ]fKiwtr. 

'"But  if  ohc  'of  these  ^eiiti^l  parts 
have  passed   into  a  Sftnere  nijlllt  j,  the 

[ground  of  depend eiiee  is  vani^edj 
find  with  it^all  the'h<jpfe.*lmd  7>wJi. 

'  bilhy  ofHesltigutar  bms^liig^  whirt^ 
so  Angular  a  constiiotibn  prtfmisM. 

*'lt  was  not  fVont  any  sajpVrnatilta] 
wisdom  iti  our  rdde  srnd'  tel^ierei 
'ancestors,  that  a  form 'of  gov^nrikc: 

.originated,  which  tiioclbed  all  tfcf 
w  isd<^m  ahcl'pblicjrdf  th^  Greeks  aaJ 
l!t)rti^ns.  It  fl6w%x3  ftohi  tJicirvetTj 
simplicity,  ^to  their  knoWing^  u 
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fnnn  an  hbikist  ^hcrenee-  to-  thia 
stftgfe  ptioclple,  an  «q^lit;f  bf  rights 
1h  aM  >yhom'^y  ackiw#k<ige«!l;-tt» 
iWettife*,  an  -^qoal  tlahn  ^f  1  W>'  ^ 
Hberiyj  df  ptop^y,  atii  IWe.-i-And 
fc^obefci-Ved  kJ*  g^heral  ttAt,  k\a^ 
one  faoftieflt  princ&lc  iS  '\nmh  aH 
the  tftjrstfericws  pdticy  ahd  cunnihg 
^  tlte  World,  and  Willie  vet  Conduct 
'tomoretrut  'viisHom  a^  soHd  good. 

io  the  separation  of  a '  king  end 
^rit  the^  intended  U  provision  for 
YM\c  ntirity,  bnt  in  the  repTcscntoi- 
>ites  of  themselves,  in  the  reserv* 
%ig  to  this  repiefientatirc  body  a 
xidntroHfng  pdwer  \n  all  the  deliberJi- 
wms'  of  the  jovertign  ^IcgiaSalure, 
ih^f-  cbhtemjiialed  the  essence  attd 
^  iBcSfctiHty*  of  what  was  cleay  to 
thfttii^ltes.  What  ha*?  preserved  and  ^ 
%rah;h*titVe<!  'this '  bfesihig  x^  -us  can 
ifciie  preserve  nffd  transtnit  it  to'oo^ 
jbo^erity.  If'  (fie  commons  of  Dig- 
Tand  ire  not  truly  and  honestly  re- 
presented, tHe  ihirS  estate  is  a  mere 
liatnc^nd^he  popular  libetty  is  the 
^ler^^iifterakice-of  iheaay;  it  ^re&te 
*Tidt,  as  'whh  our  mimly  ancestors, 
on  the  solWsec^ririty  6f  holding  itin 
our  hands.  If  -^vil  had  not  already 
'  originated  fidm  this  degeneracy  of 
"^our  origihal  tonstitution*  yet,  when 
Ttbe  security  is  gonoy  evil  must  in- 
/alfibly  ensue ;  and  on  the  -mere 
•grbuird  of  pi'evention,  it  ^ould  at 
any  mbhient  be  wise  and  worthy  of 
'the  people  to  recover  the  govern- 
ment to  that  slate,  for  WbJch  the  pc- 
tilTon  'prays.  ' 

Bui  to  the  plea  of  e^ediency  is 
^ddcd  the  pressing  one  of  necessi- 
ty. The  nation  is  bowing  underthe 
^tes^viiestbf  ills,  that  a  people  can 
'he  tonteived  to  exist  undei,  and  all 
'proce^in]^  from  the  •very  corrup- 
*tio6  of  the  representative  body, 
^ which  thepfetiilon  deplores.  These 
•have  been  amply  and  pathetically 
•stated  by  Major  Cartwright,  ^nd 
'therefore  need  .not  be  igain  fepeated. 


But  thet«  li  hothing>  wobderfill 
in  tb«A  «vil8 ;  the  wonder  is,  that 
tbey  htive  n<M  sooner  made  their  ap« 
]^til4nce.  When  the  proper  guar- 
diati  is  t'eiAoved  from  his  trust,  it  were 
folly  to  look  for  its  preservation.-— 
if  the  crown  united  With  it»  conte* 
derate  lords  be  represented  by  a 
great  majority  rn  the  prelended  house 
of  commons;'! s-it  any  wonder,  that 
ministerial  folly  and  wickedness 
allouM drive  the  nation  to  the  pit? 
They  who  coifimaitd  all  are  not 
yomr  agents,  they  rt?cet?e  no  com- 
tniasion  from  'you,  they  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  being  accountable  to 
you.  They  know  their  proper  mas* 
«er,  and  thierf  master's  pleasure  they 
Will  do.  -Sure  bf  being  supported 
by  the  whofe  legislative  body,  th* 
Yninister  is  emboldened  to  every  at- 
tempt; flajritiouMtess  springs  out  of 
security.  -Butunless the  people  bow 
their  necks  to  this  abuse,  to  meet  in 
stupid  ^ilcnfce  whatever  of  remaining 
vum  another  profligate  admin istra- 
nion^tnay  brhig  upon  them  ;  no  o« 
-therpath  is  left  for  them,  than  what 
%he  petition  points  out :  a  manly  re- 
-assertion  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  giv'mg  motion  and 
-efficacy  to  those  means,  which  may 
vender  the  house  of  commons  again 
the  true  Tepre^entaiite  and  the  faith- 
ful guardian  of  the  nation;  It  is 
big  with  horror  but  to  ihiiikofthe 
precarious  ground,  on  which  at  e* 
very  moment  the  existence  of  a 
free  |>eople  rests.  Divide  the  reprc- 
'^^ntative  bddy  ifrto  three  parts;  the 
'pe<jple  have  not  the  appointment  of 
so  rondh  as  one  of  thete  parts.  If 
ihey  who  create  the  other  two 
•*ho6ld  please  to  combine,  and  the 
growing  prostitution  of  the  higher 
'ranks  gives  'too  much  credibility  to 
•such  a  supposition,  one  Mow  might 
decide  our  fate,  and  we.  might  sink 
in  an- instant  into  servitude,  an rl  op- 
pression. We  have  nucnji^tit^Uion- 
'al  protector  existing,   '\^'hrch  could 
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r^M,  and  avert  tbe  tfirfgl  tvIii. — 
What «  prospect  ^does  tha  wl^ole  Jiisr 
tory  of  a  late-  admiiy^lratioii  pre- 
tfeot!  With  what  force doea  it. bnng 
booie  to  the  iiio$t  stmid  and  obiti* 
nate  the  neceasity  of,  an  instant  re^ 
form  I  In  the  pr^^t  moment  a  re- 
Ibrm  may  save ;  another  experi- 
ment hke  to  what  has.  pa9t  will  pl«oe 
salvation  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
reform. 

^  He  concluded  with  some  obasrva« 
tiopson  the  septennial  act.  He  ash 
aerted  it  to  be  the  mere  cieatnre  bf 
inediuted  corrupt  ion,  and  tl)^  from 
the  moment  of  its  violent  birth, 
corruption  has  walked  ov«t  the  face 
of  thiH  country  like  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Truth  and  fact  scorn  the  insohhig 
plea  of  necessity,  of  »  tender  re« 
gard  to  tl)^  protestant  relision,  to, 
(the  house  of  Hanover.  Had  the 
baules  of  Preston  and  ^herifi'  Muir 
not  been  fooght  before  this  darinf 
power  was  usurped,  the  framers  w 
the  septennial  act  might  have  been 
believed  to  have  acted  from  a  pit* 
triotic  motive.  Bat  when  the  na- 
tional fears  were  blown  over,  when 
the  friends  of  Rome  and  the  preten- 
der were  humbled  to  the  dust,,  only 
then,  in  the  moment  of  triumphant 
security,  was  this  monster  of  corrup- 
tion brought  forth.  Tbe  continu- 
ance of  septennial  parliaments,  u> 
this  day  is  a  demonstration  of  tlie: 
principle,  from  which  they  proceed* 
«d. 

If  parliament  were  actually  in  the 
people'^  nomination,  this  act  weald' 
alone  sfsfHce  to  vitiate  parliament, 
and  estrange  it  from  the  people.—- 
In  such  a  length  of  time  they  forget 
their  constituents,  think  themselves 
independent,  become  self-willed,  are 
worth  a  purchase  which  no  ordinar 
rv  form  of  virtue  can  resist,  and  in 
the  hope  and  confidence  of  this  the 
minister  can  dare  to  apply  the  na- 
tional purte  to  their  seducement. 
The^se  are  not  dreams  and  specufa- 


tiopc  tbey^re  the  mere  biifeory  aC 
the  progress  of  the  septennial  wet; 
and  while  that  continues,  it  is  al- 
nest  against  hum^  nature  ta 
ae^nre  «  virtuops  represeutaAiiMi  ;^ 
while  the  horror  <m  such  nfwe> 
dent,  the  thought  thai  the  ucmMiiDi 
of  sQven  yean/huiy  sancti^  tbe  «- 
aarpatiQO  of  life,  or  of  inheruaAce,  i» 
enough  tp  make  every^  boocaL  warn 
tremble.  0|i  eyery  view,  tlinrefiMe. 
he  ^ve  his  assent  to  the  petittoiw 
'  About  tbe  year  1787,  %  mriaty  af 
d|€umstaQces  concurred,  to  feanr 
an  appHcation  to  the  legislntnre  i» 
a  lepcfial  of  the  jDorporatioai  nod  teal 
act^;  and  v^  strenuous  esertiem 
were  ftiade  on  the  part  of  the  wliale 
-diffvntinglmeiMtof  the  kingileai, 
to  effect  a  liberftion  from  tbe  pains 
and  disabilities  of  those  disgrace- 
Itai  and  vexatious  statutes.  As  thif 
was  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Wal> 
ker  felt  himself  more  fmeaedialely 
interested,  he  exerted  himself  as 
well  on  the  ground  of  iadivtdnal  an^ 
ferittg^^^sof  abstract  principk»  with 
great  zeal  and  assiduity*  Tbe  idea 
uf  this  application  orifrinatcd  at  a 
i|ieeti«g  of  deputies  ir^m  tbe  fif- 
fercul^-.eoQi^re^atiQns  in  Londop  nnd 
it^  yicinity,  in  Jlaauarj  1 7  h7,  in  oon- 
sjaq^^ce  of  which  ^  motion  was 
made  without  suqcess,  thoug^h  sup- 
ported with  exuaordinary,  ahiliiy  by 
Mr.  Beaufoy^  .Mr.  Fox, and  othcn. 
On  this  pccaai9n  it  was^o^jc^ted,  tiiat 
tbct^  applici^on  *  was  made  by  the 
dissenteif  of  the  .  mein^Kiiia  only, 
without  the  co-operation  of  tbw 
Wetbren  in  the  country,  who  were 
stated.to  be  generally  indtfierent  to 
the.stKcessof  the  measure.  To  ob- 
viate tbi$>  and  at  tJia  same  time  to 
give  additional  weight  and  rei|iect»- 
bMity  to.  their  appU^ation^  tbe  Loa* 
don  .committee  thought  proper  ta 
seek  the  support  of  their  friends  in 
the  con9try ;  in  which  they  swl 
with  great  success.  But  it  was  oU 
iill  tbe  plan  of  union  proppsed  by^ 
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Mrmiiigliani  committee Jti  October 
789,  was  geiMMrally  ttdopttd^  ihflt 
bey  felttb«infteW«(eiititM|(o  declare " 
hat  they  acted  b  the  xaaavt  and  by 
he  Mi^iority  of  the  whol^  body  of  dis- 
(enters  throoghovt  the  fcin^om.— 
Hie  object  of  this  plan  Wa^  to  form 
&  well  oonaected  anion  Of  the*  dia* 
lentcrs  throoghout  Eilgland»  bv  s 
obain  of  intercoane  ane  ^oma^unioo, 
aKhrmnclog  io  order  throogh  sue* 
cessi ve  gradations  to  €  repre^ntadon 
oC  the  whole  body  in  a  oeoei'd  or 
oatteoal  meetiog  aft  LoiKbo.  The 
ado|yti(in  of  ihis  was  strongly  eikfor* 
ced  by  Mr.  Walker,  both  in  his  in- 
diTidimt  capacity,  and  as  the  chair- 


man of  the  aMociated  dissenters  of 
Nottinghamshire^  Derbyshire^  and 
part  of  Yorkshrre.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  gene- 
ral meeting  *At  I^eicester,  in  Dmm« 
ber  1789^  which^  <m  account  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  enforced 
the  necessity  of  the  proposed  oniony 
was  afterward  printed  by  difierent 
committees,  generally  circnlated 
throqffh  the  kingdom,  and  deem- 
ed to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
decree  to  the  adoption  of  that  rego* 
larly  organized  system  of  action, 
which  the  plan  contemplated* 
(Tq  h$  continued.) 


REVIEVr  OF  NEW  PtJBUCAtlONS. 


BH<f  Oitervatkm  on  the  Jddtyeu  l» 

to  Majesty,  proposed  fy  Earl  Gre^ 

tit  ike  House  rf  Lords,  i  3M  June^ 

1810^  by  WUliam  Roscoe,  £sg.~ 

tdverpQol  printed,  1810.  ^p.p* 

TT  requires  a  considerable  desree 

*    of  civil  courage,  a  <|uality  of  the 

iiTst  ina4)ortance  in  perilous  and  bad 

times,    to  oppose    the  corrent   of 

public  opinion  runntng  in  a  wrong 

direction,  and  undauntedly  to  reaist 

ehe  '*  ardor  civ ium   prava  jubentt* 

um.**    We  are   pleased    to   see  a 

writer  of  the  eminexice    to  which 

the  hisiorian  lOf  Lorenao  De  Medi# 

ci,   and  Leo  X.  is  justly  endtlpd, 

come  forward  once  ihore,  after  two 

lomer  pamphlets  on  a  similar  sub* 

ject,  inthe  laudable  attempt  to  di^ 

buse  popular  error,  and  tp  publish 

umhstbat  are  displcasmg,  because 

they  contraveiie  hastily  established 

hot  firmly  rooted  prejudices,  and  we 

willingly  embrace  the  opportunity 

of   endeavqaring  to  give    greater 

publicity  to  this  pamphlet,  as  cor* 

Toboratiag  sentiments   which  have 

80  repeatedly  appeared  in  our  p^ 

m»  en  the  tmd  foXkj  of  continue 

iftg  the  war. 


The  English  nation  never  relin- 
quish theic  fondness  for  war,  until 
.they  are  forced  by  severe,  lessons 
learned  in  the  rogged  school  of 
adversity,  to  surrender  their  pre* 
pensity  for  this  desperate  game^ 
To  prove  this  fondness  for  war  to 
be  a  prevailing  favourite  opinion 
in  the  English  public,  we  have 
only  to  lodt  back  to  the  events 
of  the  present  reign.  The  peace  of 
176:^  was  unpopular,  find  raided  a 
great  outcry  agtunst  the  makers 
of  it.  However  just  was  the  odium 
a^nst  Lord  Bute  on  account  of 
his  favouritism  and  his  tory  prin- 
ciples of  arbitrary  power,  probably 
the  accusatkms  against  him  for  mak- 
ing the  peace  were  unfounded,  and 
only  proved  that  war  wasbeuer  liked 
by  the  nation  than  peace,  A 
long  series  of  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  a  ministry  of  despotic  high 
preiogative  principles,  in  which 
however,  leius  remember  they  were 
aoppurted  by  a  large  majority,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament»  ended 
in  Jthe  American  war.  Martial  ar- 
dour»  as  far  as  coolly  mpplyiiig  the 
meant;  tvas  now  in   full  fo^e,  till 
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iivGoi  of  uicc^  raided  a*  popt^Mr 
eUmour,' which  forced  lowl  North 
to  resign,  and  a. peace  was  made; 
yet  the  Marquis  of  Lanadow^  be^ 
came  un|K)pular  ibr  making  this 
very  peace  which  bad  been  urgent^ 
Yy  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  nation,  hut  which  ^  was  very 
generally  conden^ned,  as  so<te  .as 
the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  were 
a  little  remoTed*  In  1703>  the  na«> 
lion  ajfain  precipitated  itself  10 to 
wi^r,  of  whjich  we  are  stiU  partak- 
ing in  the  h4)rrQrs*.  a|id.  we^  may  re- 
collect that  the  short,  peace  of  1  BO  I, 
was  far  from  girinff  general  saiis- 
faclion.  In  the  miaRt  of  this  gene- 
ral  delusion,  a  few  have  through  eve- 
ry period  raised'  their  voices  for 
j.eace,  but  the  no^y  clamour  of  the 
many  has  been  for  war.  To  vthaX 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  this  pre- 
dilection for  war?  Not  to  patriotism 
m  .its  enlarged  and.  comprehensive 
•tense/ not  to  generous,  ardent  feel- 
ing ;  but  to  a  cold  calculating  po- 
licy, which  in  the  American  con- 
test sought  to  throw  a  share  of  the 
public  burdens  on  the  American's, 
while  in  the  present  contest  some 
were  desirous  to  be  revenged  bv 
-rising  on  the  ruins  of  -an  old  rival, 
and  oiherj^  wisheil,  from  an  enmity 
to  freed  cm,  to  assist  to*  strangle 
In  its  cradle,  alas  !  too  successfully, 
the  new-born  liberty  of  France. 
To  these  sordid  motives,  which  par- 
take rather'  of  a  public  naluVe, 
must  be  added  the  private  merce- 
,  nary  views  of  a  large  portioii  *pf  the 
.public  ;  who,-  as  contractors,  hah- 
jobbers,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  barrack-masters,  and  a  long 
tiaiu  c£  others,  whose  occupation 
in  one  shape  or  another,  like  Othel- 
lo's, is  war,  were  interested  in  it« 
continuance.  This  powerful  plia- 
lanx  is  still  further  increased  by  ifieir 
numerous  relatives  ahd  connection^, 
as  so  many  families  had  soipe  of  their 
pcembers  in. a  situation  to  f  rofit  by 


tfc^war,*  iH  $o«ie«bapf  tft-ife^iotker. 
When  all  thn&e  things^re  takan  into 
Qoosideratiun^  tha  rage  (or  war  docs 
npL  appear  very  di^ci*li  to^  be  arv 
counted  fojr ;  on  principles.  wUek 
many  would  ^ot  wi^sh  t»  avow»  bel 
lyhich  do  jnf>t  arise .  froni  ib^y  bmsC 
honoralile  motiveai,  Qr\\»  hpst  fesk 
ipgs'of  our.  i)ature.  1 
.  Undent  couf  icitoii  of  this  aelga- 
choly  trujbh,  that  war  i^^Will  jpopalar 
with*ihc4«ajority,  aw^Uw^  this  e^ 
ror  is  unhappily  anderoiktnioii  ibe 
fouddatipns  of  {tubbe  aDfii  tm^wsit 
virtue,  and  rapidly  priepart^  tte 
vay  for  distres^s  gmter  tban  -those, 
we  h^v#  yet  f^KpcrteocDd.  -k*  us 
proc^d  to^th^  rgyiew  before  u%  by 
allowing  the  author  to  open  the 
subject  in}iiaow4i  words— 
.-  -t«  On  the  1 3th  of  June,  1810,  Earl 
Grey  moved,,  iij  th^  l^ous^  oC 
Lords  an  addresslohis  maj^sty^  ia 
tl'hich  he  proposed—  *  '  '*' 
^  "  To  state  to  his  majesty,  thct 
wc  cannot  doubt  hj's  m;^esty**  readi- 
ness to  embrjfce  Ihe'  nrist  opporto- 
ffity  of  conHnding  a  peace  on  ysk 
and  reasonabfe  •  terms-;  -^i,  that 
looking  to  the  nature  ^  tlie  con- 
test in  *  which  -we'  are  engaged ;  t» 
tftc  poner  »/  l^rdnce, -now  ^mhafpily 
''^staitlihkei  over  the  greater  pmYi  ^' 
Europe ;  and  ^>  /^  spinit  *tnH  chcrac- 
tcr  -oftht  government  4ft?itit  country : 
we  ai'e  xvni^nccd  thai  this  rtvecn 
so  ail  X  iom«ly  desired ,  Jby~iiis  nllajesiT 
vfKi  his  loyal  people,  ^tnll  *r  hat 
ptohitrted,  by  proving  to  the  WnrW, 
that  While  his  majesty  4S  -  actuated 
by  the  most  just  and  tnoderate  v-iews 
We  poj^seSs  the  means  of  pevniAw^ai^ 
^fpporttng  iki  kontmr  and'itid^^ot- 
itnce  t>four  cc^mfry,  dgtiintt  evety 
species  of  ottaek  by  X*1ii*lr  the  eoe- 
^y  may  hope  to  dMillbam.  - 
'  -^Thatforth^pttritosd;  k-te^nidii- 
pensably.,iiecesseryr  Chat  his  majo- 
ity*s  govle'r'nmeni  ihould  faencafoctb 
adopt  a  wise^lS'^iyslema^c  •poKcr, 
regulated  -not  onfy  "by  a  juat  c«- 1 
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Tiale  of  our  present  diflficultief,  but , 
>y  a  prddent  foresight  of  the  proba- 
>le  exigencies  of  aprotrctcied  tpar* 
'are."  , 

*'  An  amendment  was  moved  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  purporting,  that 
:he  house^  would  pledge  tjiem- 
telves  to  maintain  the  law  of  the 
cind.  and  to  support  the  liberties 
3f  the  people,  and  the  trial  by  jury  i 
cvhich  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
jf  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Lord  ifirskine,— but  was  negatived  ; 
upon  which  those  nnbiemeU  imme- 
diately left  the  house.  The  mo- 
tion for  the  address  was  then  pro- 
posed, and  negatived  by  a  majority 
of^  IS*  peers,  against  72. 

'"  Thus  then,  it  appears,  that  an 
address,  purporting  in  substance,  to 
be  a  recommendation  to  his  rai^jes- 
ty  to  continue  the  present  war, 
was  supported  by  72  peers  in  oppo-. 
ail  ion  to  adnriiniatration,  and  was 
negatived  by  134  peers,  who  are 
friendly  to  administration. 

"  It  will  not,  however,  be  suppos- 
ecf^  that  the  diflerence  of  opinion  be- 
tween their  lordships  arose  on  the 
passages  now  quoted.  That  the 
present  administration  are  at  least 
Hfi'ready  to  carry  on  the  war  as  their 
political  opponents,  cannot  be  doubt-" 
ed;  and  they  must  have  perceived 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  on  this 
important  subject,  there  is  now  no 
opposition  qf  party,  but  that  the 
expediency  of  contiiming  the  war 
is  generally  and  unequivocally  ac- 
knowledged." 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  peace  from 
the  want  of  reliance  on  the  faith  of 
our  opponent  in  the  treaties  we  mj»y 
form  with  him. 

\  If,  however,  any  doubts  could 
remain  an  td  the  purport  of  the 
proposed  address,  they  would  be 
speedily  renioved  by  adverting  to 
the  arguments  used  by  the  noble 
lorf  in  its  sujlport.     From  these  we 

BELFAST  ^\G,  MO.  XXIX.  I 


learn,— and  not  without  a  consider- 
able portion  both  of  surprize  and 
concern,  that  his  lordship  is  now 
of  opinion,  that  *  we  are  retluced  to 
the  dilemma,  either  that  the  attempt 
op  our  part  to  open  the  door  to  a 
negociation,  would  not  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  our  object ;  or,  that 
if  that  object  was  attainable,  it 
would  he  unaccompanied  with  tho^e 
essential  securities  which  alone  coult^ 
render  it  reafly  valuable,*  '  Tliat 
when  wc  consider  th^t  he  who  now 
sils  exultimr  over  the  .^poih  oF  proS' 
trate  Europe,  is  chtxked  in  his 
hopes  of  universal  dominion,  and 
retarded  in  his  progress  u,  a  more 
extended  despotism^  by  the  power, 
resistance,  and  resources  of  this 
country  alone,  it  is  impossible .  not 
to  believe  him  impelled  by  all  those 
influences  which  sway  the  human 
heart,  to  look  to  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  Great  Britain,  as  his 
fixed,  his  most  desirable  ohfjict ;  as 
that  in  which  all  his  passions  are 
concentrated,  and  to  which  all  his 
designs  are  directed.  This  object  i$ 
the  sole  aim  of^his  policy,  whether 
IN  WAR  OR  IN  PKACE.  To  the  lat- 
ter, whenever  qur  enemy  may  incline 
to  make  it,  we  must  only  look  as  to  a 

PERIOD  DURING  V^HIC^  HE  MAY  WITH 
MORE  SECURITY  PURSUE  HIS  PLANS 
AGAINST  THE  FREEDOM,  INDEPEN- 
DENCE, AND  EXISTENCE  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY." 

**  The  qaestion  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  war>  and  the  friends 
of  peace,  is  now  fairly  at  issue.  On 
the  facts  and  circumstances  on  which 
their  respetive  opinions  are  founded, 
they  are  perfectly  agreed  The  im- 
mense accession  of  power  which  our 
enemy  has  acquired  in  the  course  ot 
the  war,  and  the  increasing  diiHcuU 
ty  of  providing  our  own  resources, 
are  subjects  not  less  expatiated  up- 
on by  the  promoters  of  the  war,  than 
by  those  who  wish  for  its  termina- 
tion :  but  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
ii 
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many  others,   from  the  same  pre- 
mises, diderent  persons  have  drawn 
different  results.      Those    who  are 
fovourable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  are  of  opinion  that  the  succes- 
ses of  Bonaparte  have  given   him  so 
decided  a  su(>erionty  over  us,  that 
there  can  be  no  safety,  either  inpeace 
or  wary  whilst  he  retains  his  power ; 
and  that  it  is  more  adviseable  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  our  strength 
to    the    possibility   of   oTcnurning 
him,  than  to  consent  to  a  reconci- 
liation on  any  terms  that  can  be  pro- 
posed.    Undoubtedly  t/  that  crisis 
be  now  arrived ;   if  oor  enemies  be 
so  far  aggrandized,  and  this  coun- 
try so  far    reduced  by  the  present 
contest,  that  a  pacification  can  only 
seal  our  destmy»  and  consign  us  over 
to  slavery,  dishonour,  «nd  contempt, 
it  would    be   worse  than  folly,    it 
would  be  the  most  detestable  wick- 
edness, not  to  expend  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood,  rather  than  subrort  to 
auch  a  disgrace.     Fortunately  how- 
ever for  us  all,  this  alarming  period 
is  not  yet  airived ;   and  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  prtvent  its  arrival,  that 
these  consideratiohs    are  offered  to 
the^  public    mind.      That  the   first 
promoters  and  subsequent  conductors 
of  the  war  have  done  much  to  bring 
on  such  a  crisis,  must  b*  admitted  ; 
but  there  are  in  this  country  powers 
of  resistance  which  no  misconduct 
of  ministers  can  impair ;    energies 
which    no  concurrence  of  exterior 
ciriumstances  can  destroy;    which 
depend   not  on  the  prosperity,   or 
the    disorder  of  financial  arrange- 
ments, but  on  the  limbs  and  strength, 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  people 
determined    to    be    free.     Whilst, 
therefore,  the  friends  of  peace  per- 
ceive, in  its  fullest  extent,  the  ad- 
ditional power  acquired  by  onr  ene- 
'ivy  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they 
by   no  means  admit  that  his  supe- 
riority   is  so  gi^at      and    so     dc^ 
cisive/  as  to  render  the   establish- 


ment of  peace,    upon  safe  and   ho^ 
noarable  terms,   an    event  beyond 
all  just  and  reasonable  expectation. 
What    may     be    the  conseqnenc*, 
if  the  same  steps  which  have  hither- 
to been  pursued^  should  he  persevered 
in  to  n farther  extent,   they    cannot 
indeed  foresee;  but  they  entertain 
not  a  doubt  that,    under  the  present 
circumstances,  a  reconcilhation  mis  hi 
be  eflected,   which  should  not  only 
be  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
interests  of  this  country,  but  should 
place    her  beyond    the   apprehen- 
sion  of  danger    from  any    power 
on     earth.      In     looking     to    the 
strength    and  resources  of  France, 
they  are  not  so   appalled   as  to  be 
forgcftful   of   their   own.    If    it  be 
true,    tfiat  France  has  obtained  the 
ascendency   over  continental     Eu- 
rope,  it   IS  equally  true,    that   oa 
the  ocean   this  country   is  unrivaN 
led.     If  the    revenues     of  France, 
extracted    from   her  extended    po- 
pulation,   be   ffreat,    those    of  this 
country,  which  a^c   supported   noi 
onfy  by  an   active  and   industrious 
people,    but  by   an    inexhaustible 
FH^ign  trade,   are  also    great,  and 
of  a    nature  at   least    equally  per- 
manent.     If  a     season     of    peace 
would  give  facilities  to  the  further  * 
power     and     aggrandizement       of 
France,    it  would  aflbrd  theni  in  a 
much  greater  degree  to  this  coun- 
try,   which,   from    the   excellence 
of*^  her    manufactures,     the    cxfent 
of  her  mercantile  capital,    and  the 
incalcoiabte  superiority  of  her  fleets, 
is   ready   to   enter  on  that  career 
of    national    prosperity    for  which. 
Fi*ancc    i^  yet    unprepared.     Does 
it    then    follow,  as    an    inevitable 
consequence,    that  because  we  are 
unable    to    overthrow    the    power 
of    France,    we    are    incompetent 
to     defend     ourselves     from    any 
attack     which    France    may  think 
proper  to   direct  jigainst    us  ?    or 
shall    we    be    so    mwdn    alarmed 
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at  oQr  present  circuro«tances>  as  to 
suppose  there  is  oo  safety  but  in 
deiiperation  ? 

**  Nor  must  it  be  undastood  that 
the  depressing  representations  made 
respecting  the  condition  and  re* 
sources  of  this  country,  are  to  be 
admitted  in  an  unqualified  and 
unlimited  sense.  It  is  only  when 
we  contemplate  th6  prosecution  of 
the  war,  that  we  can  be  said  to 
leel  the  insuflBciency  of  our  resour- 
ces, or  the  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  immense  expenditure 
of  our  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments— the  preparation  of  formida- 
ble and  expensive  expeditions — the 
profuse  and  wanton  manner  in  which 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  unavoida- 
bly expended  and  misapplied  during 
a  state  of  warfare,  that  occasion  this 
disproportion  between  our  wants 
aiid  cm-  supplies. 

*«  To  every  object  of  our  own  pro- 
tection— to  every  domestic  improve- 
ment, and  even  to  the  liquidation 
of  our  immense  incumbrances,  the 
revenues  of  the  country  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient.    We  are  strong 

Foil  PEACE,  BUT  WEAK  FOR  WAR; 
COMPETENT  TO  DEFEND  OURSELVES 
raOM  EVERY  ATTACK  THAT  CAN^  BE 
MADE  AGAINST  US ;  BUT  INCOMPS- 
TENT  TO  CHANpB  THE  DESTINY  OF 
KUKOPB,  OR  TO  DRAG  ITS  PRESEMT 
lULER    FROat  HIS    IMPERIAL  HBIGHT. 

What,  then^  may  we  be  allowed  to 
isk,  are  the  real  and  solid  objections 
o  a  pacification  ?  Is  there  any  clear 
md  definite  object  for  which  we  are 
low  to  continue  the  war  ?  are  we 
.till  to  zxxtm^x.  the  Testoration  qf  titt 
*€nue  of  Bourbon  f  or  to  insist  upon 
Widfmniiy  for  the  poet,  and  security 
or  the  future  f  Are  apprehensions 
till  entertained,  that,  in  case  of  a 
»eace,  oor  countrymen  will  throne 
II  crouds  to  Paris,  and  bring  hack 
v\t\x  them  those  pernicious  princi- 
»I«s  of  licentions  liberty,  which  for 
o  zuany  years^xrt  oi;r  averaioo  and 


our  dread?  Amidst  all  oi]^  calami- 
ties, we  have  at  least  lived  to  see 
tha\  once  fertile  pretext  for  an^noHi- 
ty  and  bloodsh^  exploded.  The 
pestilential  nuisance,  which  so  im- 
minently threatened  our  safety^ 
is  eflTectually  abated ;  Xht filthy  nityht- 
cellar,  full  only  of  thieves,  murder'- 
trs,  and  house-breakers,  is  cleaned ; 
the  h^avtous  brothel,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhopd  of  whrch  no  decent  per- 
son could  think  of  living,  is  purifi- 
ed ;  and  in  the  place  of  these,  we 
find  as  regular  an  edifice,  as  well 
barred,  bolted,  and  secured,  and 
inhabited  by  persons  who  conduct 
themselves  in  as  orderly  a  manner, 
and  with  as  much  gravity  and  so- 
lemnity, as  any  in  Europe.  But  if 
these  ancient  causes  of  dissention  be 
r/emoved,  they  have  been  replaced 
by  others,  whose  influence  on  the 
community  appears  to  be  still  more 
extensive  ;  till  at  length,  the  very 
situation  into  tvhich  we  are  brought 
by  the  war,  is  alleged  as  the  most 
powerful  reason  for  its  continuance. 

for  the  performance  of  them  we 
rely  not  on  the  faith  of  our  ene- 
my, but  on  our  own  strength  ;  not 
on  his  voluntary  performance  of 
them,  but  on  our  ability  to  in- 
force  them ;  not  on  his  forbear- 
ance and  moderation,  ,but  on  our 
own  vigilance  and  promptitude. 
To  assent  to  any  treaty  which  would 
disqualify  us  from  these  measures, 
and  wiiere  we  had  to  trust  merely 
to  the  assurances  and  promises  of 
our  adversaries,  would  be  to  betray 
the  cause  of  our  country, 

"  1%  it  then  possible  to  suppose 
that  under  the  guarantee  of  such  a 
treaty,  where  the  deviation  from 
it  by  one  party  would  give  to  the 
other  the  right  of  immediate  inter- 
ference, and  justify  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  preparations  could  be 
made  by  France,  which  could  enable 
her,  in  a  season  of  peace,  and  du- 
ring the  confidence  of   amiiy^    to 
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attempt  the  inva^-ion  of  this  counry  ^ 
Granting  to  Lord  Grey,  thai  it  is  the 
sole  object  of  the  French  ruler,  whe- 
ther in  peact  or  war,  to  accompli sb 
the  subjugation  of  these  realms, 
are  we,  in  consequence  of  a  pacifi- 
cation, to  sit  tranquilly  bv,  and' 
see  preparations  made^  which  ac- 
cording to  all  reasonable  conjecture, 
can  have  no  other  object  in  view 
than  our  ultimate  destruction  ?  Is 
his  lordship  to  be  informed  that  in 
all  periods  and  by  every  rule  of 
international  law,  the  hostile  pre- 
parations of  a  neighbouring  state 
justify  enquiries  and  precautions  on 
the  part  of  others,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent case  diOers  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  have  before  occurred, 
and  must  always  occur,. as  long  as 
independent  nations  have  an  exis- 
tence. In  the  relative  situation  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  this  has 
been  recently  exemplified.  Among 
the  causes  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
assiuned  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
in  the  year  1803,  it  was  alleged 
that  France  was  making  preparations 
in  the  ports  of  Holland  for  an  in- 
vasion of,  this  country,  and  this  as- 
H-'iiion,  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority,  produced  upbn  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  that  alarm  and  abhor- 
rence which  the  treacherous  nature 
of  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire, and  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  not  only  to  reconcile  them 
to  fresh  sacrifices,*  but  to  render  thena 
eager  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  hostilities 
begun,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
thi.<?  circumstance,  which,  if  it  had 
really  existed,  was  a  just  aind  war- 
rantable ground  of  war,  was  found- 
ed in  error  or  misrepresentation, 
and  that  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
not  one  step  had  been  taten  by  our 
eiuujies,  although  they  were  then 
uiuler  the  authority  of  itie  very  map 
who  is  Mill  at  the  head  of  their  go- 
vernment^ to  make  pi  epjiraUous  for 


that  invasion  whic^  it  »f  ems  w^  sp 
greatly  dread." 

In  the  following  extract,  whc^ 
the  author  sfU  forth  the  real  daogen 
of  war,  and  the  iqiaginary  damgen 
oif  peace,  we  full^  cohcnr  wiib  mqi, 
that  the  former  are  truly  formidable, 
yet  it  seems  prolsable,  that  be  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  appreciating 
the  risques  which  attend  protracted 
warfare,  and  that  he  ini|ht  with 
great  propriety,  have  heightened 
the  picture  of  our  perilous  situa- 
tion. 

"  Fear  has,  however,  no  bounds 
and  national  fear  acts  as  an  epi- 
demic. It  may  thefeft>re,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  although  no  avomd 
preparations  may,  during  a  state  of 
peace,  be  made  by  France  for  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  yet  that 
such  a  state  will  afford  our  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  building  a  piTy, 
in  the  varipiis  ports  now  under  their 
authority,  to  be  ready  for  effecting 
their  purpose  in  case  of  a  rupture, 
the  causes  of  which  are  always  to 
the  power  of  either  party.  TbU 
however  is,  in  fac^  only  a  recur- 
rence to  the  former  argument,  and 
consequently  admits  of^  a  similar  re- 
ply. Ships  cannot  be  built,"  and 
navies  formed  in  secret;  ^nd  if  such 
preparations  were  made,  beyond 
the  extent  which  the  exigencies  of 
a  country  in  a  state  of  peace  might 
require,  they  would  first  becooie 
the  proper  object  of  remonstrance, 
and,  for  want  of  explanation,  of  bos* 
tile  interference,  upon  the  admitted 
principle  before  stated;  but^  lode^ 
pendent  of  this,  it  ipay  justly  be  ob- 
served, that  the  per^pd  of  peffce  is 
not  the  time  in  which  a  navy  can 
be  fotined.  It  is  not  l^ulks,  and 
rop^9  and  canvass  alone  thsut  consti- 
tute a  navy;  in  order  to  render  it 
complete,  and  formidable,  skilful 
commanders  and  hardy  and  expe- 
rienced ^ameii  are  r^i)ire4^  and 
thcfie  ^can,  only  b^  obtuiiied  bjf    a 
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lojog  course  of  ho^ile  discipHae. 
That  France  should  ever  arrive  at 
such  a  degree  of  maritime  power, 
as  to  become  formidable  to  this  coup- 
try,  there  is  but  one  chance^  and 
that  is^  by  our  coutinuance  of  thje 
present  war.  lo  the  early  periods 
of  her  revolution,  France  was  not 
less  inferior  to  her  numerous  adver- 
saries in  military  strength,  resource*, 
and  experience,  than  she  is  now  in 
naval  power  to  this  country ;  yet, 
being  driven  on  by  her  enemies  ei* 
thcr  to  submission  or  resistance,  she 
has,  amidst  dangers  and  calamities, 
internal  dissention  and  external  war, 
fought  her  way  through  derision^ 
defeat,  and  disgrace,  pot  only  to 
victory  apd  independence^  but  to  an 
unexampled  degree  of  military  pow- 
er and  glory.  In  admitting  there- 
fore with  Lord  Grey$  that  o;ir  ene- 
my nov:  holds  at  his  disposal  the  ra- 
so7irces  of  all  those  maritime  powers, 
who,  in,  former  times,  have  even  dis- 
puled  with  ourselves  tlie  empire  qf  tl^ 
seas,  let  us  pot  wantonly  and  unne- 
cessarily compel  him,  for  his  own 
defepce,  to  call  those  powers  into 
action.  After  having  united  with 
our  allies  to  render  him  great  by 
land,  let  us  now  at  least  take  care 
that  we  do  not  render  him  great 
by  sea.  At  present  his  navies  are 
l^rowing  in  the  woods,  and  bis  sea- 
men tilling  the  fields,  or  filling  the 
ranks  of  his  armies.  Let  us  be 
cautious  how  we  compel  them  to  ap- 
pear in  more  formidable  situar 
tions.  Men  act  not  without  mo- 
tives; and  without  our  hostility, 
our  adversary  can  have  no  adec^uatip 
reason  (or  engaging  in  the  task  of 
forming  a  naval  establishment  that 
may  rival  that  of  this  country.  In 
the  present  situation  of  the  globe, 
he  is  already  superior  to  every  other 
naval  power,  ai\d  can  therefore  cn^ 
tertain  no  fear  but  from  ourselves. 
Even  our  maritime  strength  is  to 
bicn  no  legitimate  object  of  envy, 
Slifps,  colonies,  and  commerce, 
which  are  to  us  of  indispensible  ne- 


cessity, are  to  him  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  attempt  to  attaint 
them  would  only  involve  him  in  ne\y 
contests,  which  it  is  his  true  interest 
to  avoid;  and  notwithstanding  hb 
memorable  language  respecting 
them*  which  produced  such  a  scn- 
s;^ion  in  this  country,  there  is  little 
probability  of  his  directing  his  efforts 
to  this  purpose;  otherwise,  he 
would  not  in  the  negociations  of 
1806,  have  proposed  to  divest  France 
of  so  important  a  portion  of  her 
colonial  possessions,  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent,  that  if  France  ever 
become  a  great  naval  power,  Eng- 
land must  not  only  compel  ker  to 
the  necessity  of  it,  but  must  under- 
take to  be  her  instructor;  and  that 
for  making  an  attempt  which  must 
necessarily  employ  so  large  a .  pro- 
portion of  her  resources,  she  can 
have  no  motive  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  terminating  a  war,  the 
continuance  of  which  cannot  fail, 
from  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
strength,  to  be  the  perpetual  object 
of  her  vigilance,  and  her  appre- 
hension.'* 

Although  the  main  position  can- 
not be  controverted,  that  every  pas- 
sing year  of  the  war  finds  us  in  ^ 
worse  situation,  j'et  it  may  be  al- 
leged that  the  arguments  in  this  ad- 
dress, are  not  so  cogent  as  they 
mighthave  been  made.  The  author  has 
not  KufRqiently  dwelt  on  -the  proba.- 
bility  oi;  the  war  being  brought  to 
oujr  own.  doors;  he  has  not  mentioned 
the  discontents  of  Ireland,  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  struggle  in  Portur 
gal,  nor  the  ef&cts  which  Bonapar- 
te's preparations  are  likely  to  have 
upououc  funds  and  paper  system. 
Nay,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
a'^rts  thai  Bonaparte's  navies  are 
yet  in  the  forest,  and  that  his  sea- 
men, are  now  tilling  the  ground,  or 
in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  he  thro.vs 
tlie  danger  to  a  distance^  and  by 
lessening  the  people's  fears,  he  di- 
minishes   their  *lm^^6^tj  peaco. 
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The  bai^  policy  of  having  con- 
tinued the  M  ar  so  long,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  per|>etuaiing,  or  vainly 
attempting  to  eternalize  warfare,  are 
forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
lowiru;  lines. 

•'  The  Creator  of  the  universe  has 
not  so  disposed  his  works,  that  the 
protpcrity  or  aggrandizement  of  one 
state  must  necessarily  imply  the  de- 
basement or  misfortune  of  another ; 
and  that  the  two  great  communities 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  not 
less  calculated  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  cause  of  iiatiunal  honour  and 
felicity,  than  they  are  to  oppose 
each  other  by  arms  and  violence. 
3t  mubt,  however,  unhappily  be  ad- 
mitted, that  so  foiiunate  a  result 
must  be  theoflsprini  of  more  gene- 
rous sentiments,  and  more  enlight- 
ened views,  than  are  at  present  to 
be  expected  from  the  recent  conduct 
of  erther  of^  these  two  powerful 
countries;  and  that  until  such  an 
event  takes  place,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  us,  by  every  fair  and  jus- 
tifiable ellort,  to  raamtain  oOrscives 
upon  an  equality,  at  lea^t,  with  our 
lival  state;  but  it  would  be  no  kss 
criiiiinal  tfian  it  would  be  absurd, 
to  buppove  that  the  nure  Ruperi- 
ority  of  one  state  is  a  .sufficici.t 
ground  for  the  perqiament  hostility 
of  another.  In  the  community  of 
nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals^ 
providence  has  determined  that  there 
sliall  be  degrees  of  pre-emipence ; 
and  it  is  no  more  justifiable,  to  at- 
tack a  nation  by  war,  on  Account 
only  of  its  superior  strength  or 
greatness,  than  it  would  be  in 
private  life  to  assassinate  every 
person  of  higher  rank  than  our- 
selves. It  is  only  by  industry,  by 
integrity,  by  knowledge,  by  thfe 
encouragement  of  enlarged  and 
virtuous  •sentiments,  by  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  the  human  mmd  in  every 
department  of  science  and  of  art, 
thai   we  oui;ht  to   contend   for   su- 


.periority  over  others,  h  is  by  sac^ 
contests* only  that  the  human  race 
can  be  effectually  improred,  and 
it '  is  theae  alone  that  counter^rt 
the  calamities  which  the  bruul 
struggles  of  physical  strength  ba\e 
hitherto  inflicted    upon  mankiad. 

'•  Had  Lord   Grey  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  restored  peace    to 
Europe  in  1806,  what  wouki  pro- 
bably have  been   the  situation    of 
France  at  this  moment  ?    Is  it  cer- 
tain^ or   is   it  even  probable,    that 
Austria  tvould  apain  have  been  com* 
pelled  to   bite  the  dust,  and   Pros- 
sia  have  been  destroyed   as  an  in- 
dependent  state  r     Is*  it  likely  that 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  would 
have   been  found    at   this   time  in 
strict  alliance  with  France?     Is  it 
even  certain,  that  if  Bonaparte  had 
not  foi:!id  an    inflexible  enemy  in 
this    country,     against    whom    he 
wisjied  to  obtain  new  resources  and 
new    points  of     attack,    he  would 
have  attempted  the   sobju^tioo  of 
Spain  and    Portugal;  would  he  at 
this  moment  have  found  himself  tbe 
undisputed    dictator  of    the  conu- 
nent  of  Europe ;  or  would  a  daugh- 
ter of   the  house  of  Austria  have 
been  the  partner   of  his  throne?  It 
ifi  then,  in   all  probability,  becaosc 
a  reconciliation  with  France  did  hm 
take  place,  that  we  have  now  to  ^^ 
gret  the  extended    authority  of  our 
enemy,    and   the  more    formidable 
attitude  which  he  has  assumed  i^ith 
respect  to  what  remains  of  the  iode- 
pendence  of  Europe.     What  might 
have   been  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs, in  case  of  such  a  pacification, 
cannot   indeed    be  precisely  deter- 
mined ;    but  we    may  with    confi- 
dence assert,  that  no  circumstaiice5 
could  have  occured,     which   could 
have  contributed  to  the  aggrandizt- 
ment  of  the   French  ruler,   in  auy 
degree  to  be  compared  with  what 
has  actually  taken  place.     It  b  in* 
deed  true,  that  frcm   the  origin  d 
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le  present  contest,  every  ,  efr»rt 
lat  has  been  made  to  Huiit  the  do- 
union  and  repress  the  power  of 
ranee,  has  tended  only  to  increase 
leni ;  yet  the  period  in  which  this 
ciraurdinary  accession  hai  taken 
lace,  is,  pre^vtclif  that,  bjtivcen  the 
rgociaiions  in  1 803,  .and  tis  present 
me* .  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Swe- 
;n,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Porta- 
il,  with  a  very  considerable  portion 
*  Germany  and  Italy,  might  have 
?en  rescued  from  the  authority, 
'  secured  from  the  influence  of 
le  enemy. 

The  astonishing  difference  between 
at  and  the  prt:seat,  has  been  occa- 
r>ned,  not  by  a  peace,  but  by  a 
ruinuation  of  the  war;  which 
hilst  it  has  IncreaseJ  the  resources, 
id  extended  the  dominions  of 
ranee,  has  greatly  diminished  the 
)wer  and  the  influence  of  this  coun- 
y,  has  actually  destroyed  a  great 
••portion  of  her  military,  and  has 
duced  her  to  a  situation,  not  onlj/ 
mparatively,  but  positively  lower, 
in  shs  was  at  the  time  such  paciji" 
lien  was  proposed.'* 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war 
ight  be  expected  to  be  carried  on 

case  Earl  Grey  and  his  party 
r»uld  succeed  to  power,  we  .  meet 
th  the  following  observations, 
jich  show  th  it  little   good  would 

eftected  by  a  chans^e  of  plan, 
ihout  a  radical  abandtrnment  of 
J  present  sysrem  of  war,  and  that 
i  cmiveriion  of  the  war  from  of- 
i^ve  measures  to  defence,  would 
u\  very  little. 

'  From  this,  and  similar  passages  in 
;  speech  of  Lord  Grey,  we  dis- 
rer,  that  although  he  concurs  with 
i  pfej^nt  administration  in  the 
peniency   of  continuing   the  war, 

difTers  with  tbeip  as  to  the  man- 
-  in  which  it  ought  to  be  conduct- 
It  is  true,  he  has  not  particular^ , 
>d    the  method   which   he  would 
mself  recommend  for   that    pur- 


pose^;  but  the  general  tenor  of  his 
observations  enables  u^  to  conject- 
nre,  with  sufficient  certaimv,  what 
that  method  would  be.  From  these 
we  find,  that  under  his  direction  the  - 
contest  would  be  carried  on,  rather 
upon  a  defen-»ive,  than  an  offen- 
sive system.  That  expensive  under- 
takings and  ruinous  etpet^itions 
wouhl  be  avoided ;  but  that  we 
should  maintain  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies in  full  strength,  principally 
for  our  own  defence. 

"But  whilst  the  continuance  of 
war,  under  any  sys  em,  must  inevit- 
ably add  to  our  present  burthens, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  operate  so 
as  to  render  us  less  able  to  bear 
them,  by  the  inconveniencies  and 
disadvantages  which  it  imposes  opon 
that  important  portion  of  our  revenue 
derived  from  opr  foreign  trade. 
Tliat  We  have  not  suffered  so  grcaily 
fiom  this  <!au:se  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  Ui  be  attributed  to  the 
unremitting  industry  and  persever- 
ance of  our  merchaftts,  vvho,  as  long 
as  any  possibility  remained  of  main- 
tiining  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  coniinen',  did  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  it, to  th**  fuJJest 
extent.  Another  aspect  of  affairs 
is  now  taking  place;  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  no  longer  retain 
even  the  f.rwi  of  independence, 
but  are  incorporated  with  the  do- 
minions of  the  cpn{]ue)or,  and  the 
continent  is  to  be  hetjnetically  sealed 
against  the  intro-i-.utiou  of  British 
merchandize.—* — This,  then,  has 
brought  on  a  new  crisis,  the  ef&cts 
of  which  cannot,'  as  yet,  be  fully 
estimated,  although  they  are  already 
too  perQeptible  in  the  present  state 
of  the  mercantile  world.  Whether 
such  an  attempt  on  tho  part  i>f  the 
French  ruler  can  be^  successful,  or 
whether  the  measures  resorted  to  by 
our  merchants  will  be  found  ade- 
quate to  counterdct  their  effects,  yet 
rtmaius  to  b^  uied ;  but  it  caunot 
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be  doubled  thai  c^  ^n  if  Our  adver- 
sary should  fail  in  Carrying  his  pur- 
.pose  fully  into  execution,  he  will 
EOcceftd  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
v^ay  of  our  commerce,  and  in  ad- 
ding to  its  risks,  whilst  he  dimini- 
shes its  extent.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that 
the  nieans  adopted  in  this  country" 
forcarryingiton,  atid  without  which 
it  has  been  found  impracticable* 
t6  counteract  the  precautions  and 
restrictions  of  her  enemies,  are  such 
as  arc  highly  injurious  to  thu  faith  of 
eithdr  private  or  public  transactions, 
and  greatly  derojratory  to  the  nation- 
al character.  That  these  disadvan- 
tages are  much  increased  by  the 
effects  of  our  orders  in  council,  and 
by  the  system  of  granting  licences 
so  justly  and  so  forcibly  reprcrbated 
by  Lord  Grey,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Under  the  mo/lified  system  of  hosti- 
lity which  he  would  approve,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  these  inju- 
rious restrictions  would  be  with- 
drawn; but  it  cannot  be  contend- 
ed, that  during  a  state  of  hostility, 
commerce  can  at  all  times  be  allow- 
ed its  free  operations ;  or  that  politi- 
cal objects  will  not  frequently  in- 
terfare,  so  as  to  render  restrictions 
indispensibly  necessary,  and  to  pro- 
duce inconveniencies*  and  losses, 
for  which  it  is  impossible  the  adven- 
turer can  be  repaid. 

**  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  whilst  a  Continuance  of  the  war, 
Mfidcr  a  protracted  system^  would 
afford  us  noeflectoal  relief,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  le?ve  us  under  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  vrorst  conse- 
quences attendant  on  a  state  of  hos- 
tility. Such  a  war  would  be  with- 
out ardour,  and  \riihout  hope. — En- 
lerprize  and  conquest  would  be  no 
more.— Wc  might,  indeed,  prove  to 
our  enemy  that  "  we  are  able  to 
ma^am  the  honour  and  independ' 
ence  of  our  country  agaimt  every^ 
iUtuck  that  can  he  made  agaiTtts  us," 


but  we  are  to  leave  him  in  the 
full  exercise  of  that  ppwer,  tvhicfa 
may  enable  him  to  renew  the  at- 
tack  as  often  as  he  pleases ,  till  at 
length,  having  shewn  him  that  wc 
arfe  invulnerable  at  all  points.  U 
desists,  through  mcr>e  weariness, 
from'  all  lb rtheri  offence. 

*'  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  contcsi 
between  this  country  and  France, 
the  expressions  of  offensive  and  de- 
femive  war  are  become  convertible 
terms,  and  that  there  can  be  r«] 
definite  limits  prescribed  between 
them  ? 

"  But  it  is  unnecessary  longer  tc 
dwell  Off  the  effects^  of  a  system, 
which,  even  if  it  were  shown  to  be 
conducive  to  our  interest,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  adopt. — Will  oc! 
adversary  sufKjr  us  to  measure  ooi 
our  hostility  in  such  proportions  zi 
we  may  think  proper? — ^To  advance 
and  retire  at  pleasure? — To  tai< 
just  as  mnch  or  as  little  a^  \^t 
choose?— And  to  .sport  i^ith  war  ai 
with  a  child's  tojr  ? 

*'  The  calamities  of  the  physical 
w-orld  are  temporar}%  Earthquakes 
plagues,  and  tempests,  have  thcii 
season;  but  a  protracted  warfare 
is  a  perpetual  earthquake,  s 
perpetual  pestilence,  a  perperc- 
al  storm ;  and  to  propose  to  am 
people  the  adoption  of  such  a  svr 
tem,  is  to"  propose  that  they  should 
resolve,  not  only  tg  live  in  sorron. 
in  wretchedness  and  in  peril  them- 
selves, but  to  entail  the  same  ca- 
lamities on  their  descendants." 

To  the  following  just  sentimeDts, 
with  which  the  author  sums  up 
hts  appeal  to  the'  public,  we  ccr- 
dialty  subscribe  and  recommeod 
them  to  th«  serious  attention  d 
our  readers. 

*'  The  am>reliensions  s5  generally 
entertained  in  this  country  of  thi 
consequences  of  "a  peace  will 
France,  are  rather  the  sptrctres  ol 
aa  inflamed   imaginatioQi  ihaa  tb( 
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legitimate  olFsprin^  of  reason  and  of 
truth.     This  will   be   the  more  ap- 
parent   to  any   man,  the    more    he 
Mill  endeavour  to   analyze    and  de- 
iine   the   vague,  indistinct,  and  ge- 
neral positions  of  those  who  contend 
for    a   continuance,  %mder  some  mode 
or  other,  of  the   present  war.     Ver}' 
evident,  substantial,  and  immediate, 
arc,  on  the  contrary,  the  evils  that 
roust  result  from  its   further  prosecu- 
tion.    However  desirable   it  may  be 
to  this  country  to  humble   the  pow- 
er and  pride  of  France,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  by  hostility 
that    this    is  likely  to   be   effected. 
\Var,  it  appears,  is  the  element  in 
which  she   lives,   the  nutiiment  on 
which  she  feeds;     and  whilst  war 
continues,  she   will  continue  to  in- 
vigorate  and   strengthen    herself  at 
the   expense  of  surrounding  states. 
If,  in  compliance  with  the   plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Grey,  the  war  be  con- 
ducted on  our  part  with    economy 
and  caution,  and  be  principally  con- 
fined to  a  defensive  system,  we  shall 
only  depress  the  spirit  of  the  cotniiry, 
and  prolong  the  anxieti/  and  distressed 
of  the  people,  h\f  an  inefficient,  a  pro^ 
tracted,  und,   in  the  end,    a    ruinous 
icarfarfi.      If,    on   the  other    hand, 
we  reiiort  to  measures  of  annoyance 
and  attack;  if  we  fit  out  expensive 
armaments,   engage    in     hazardous 
expeditions,  and  subsidize   with  im- 
mense sums  every  country  that  can 
be   induced   to  oppose   our  enemy, 
v:e  must  expect    a   repetition  qf   the 
same  misfortunes  that  ue  have  hereto^ 
fore  experienced.     A  long  course  of 
disastrous  events  has  shown  that  it 

IS  NOT  IN  THE  POWER  OF  THIS  COUN- 
TRY TO  CONTROUL  THE  AFFAIRS, 
AND     PRrSCRTBE     THE       DESTINY     OF 

Europe  ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  a 

CESSATION  OF  HOSTILITIES  AND  A 
SEAJ^OAI^F  REPOSE,  THAT  WE  ARE  NOW 
TO    LOOK   FOR  EFFECTUAL  RELIEF." 

We  probably    could     not     close 
our  review  in  a  more  appropriate 

BELFAST  MAC.  NO.  XXIX. 


manner  than  by  referring  our  rea- 
ders to  the  /ollowing  extract  fiom 
the  speech  of  Be  rnadotte  to  the 
Swedes.  "In  opposition  to  the 
supporters  of  our  war  system,  we 
have  here  the  languajre  of  a  warrior, 
well  (jualified  to  appreciate  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  who  has  tclt  them 
himself  In  this  respect,  as  a  prac- 
tical operator,  he  ditfers  from  our 
closet  pohticians.  who  sit  at  home, 
and  calmly  contemplate  war  and  de- 
struction at  a  distance  Let  us  not 
disdain  to  be  taught  by  an  ene- 
my. 

**  I  have  beheld  var  close  at  hand; 
I  krjow  all  its  ravages;  there  is  no 
conquest  which  can  console  a  coun- 
try for  the  blood  of  its  children  shed 
in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  seen  the 
great  emperor  of  the  French,  so  of- 
ten crowned  with  tiie  laurels  of  vic- 
tory, surrounded  by  his  invincible 
armies,  sigh  after  the  olive  branch 
of  peace.  Yes,  gentlemen,  peace 
is  the  alone  glorious  object  of  a  wise 
and  enlightened  government,  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  a  state  which  con- 
stitutes its  force  and  independence; 
it  is  its  laws,  its  country,  its  com- 
merce, and  above  all  its  national 
spirit." 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Bernadotie  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  sincerity.  An  internal  evi- 
dence appears  to  warrant  the  asser-  . 
tion.  It  is  also  ptobable  that  he 
has  told  us  what  are  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Bonaparte,  who  has  on 
many  occasions  shown  himself  a 
friend  to  peace,  and  it  is  probable^ 
he  is  really  so,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  latent  humanity,  which 
even  the  possession  of  power  has  not 
obliterated.  In  one  point  of  view, 
this  declaration  x)f  Bonaparte's  pa- 
cific sentiments,  as  by  authority,  is 
important,  as  tending  to  show  his 
willingness  to  make  peace  at  the 
present  juncture.  K. 

K  k  k 
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DETACHED  ANECDOTES. 


ATTACHMENT  oy  COURTlBltS. 

IN  an  overturning,  which  occurred 
in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis 
1 4th,  the  marquis  de  Boisdavis,  on 
beittg  made  a  prisoner  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent, 
was  asked,  when  and  how  he  had 
formed  'so  close  a  connection  with 
the  duke  du  Maine:  ''1  never  so 
much  as  saw  him,  nor  yet  the  re- 
gent." *'  How  then/'  replied  the 
minister,  *'  come  you  to  have  devoted 
yourself  so  zealously  to  the  inte- 
rest of  that  prince,  preferably  to  the 
regent?"  •*Just/  returnee)  Bois. 
davis,  **  as  one  takes  a .  fancy  withr 
out  knowing  why,  or  wherefore,  to 
one  gamester,  sooner  than  to  anp- 
ther/' 

FIREARMS. 

In  the  history  of  th^  state 
of  the  sciences  in  Prussia,  and 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  by  prefessor  Lewis  von  Bacz- 
ko,  it  is  said,  that  Gedomin,  a  Lithu- 
anian prince,  was  killed  by  a  fire- 
arm, at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Bayem,  in  new  east  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1328.  This  is  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  firearms  in  history,  and  pre- 
cedes by  two  years  the  lime  at  which 
Schwartz  is  commonly  said  to  have 
invented  gunpowder.  The  autliori- 
ty  quoted  for  it  is  Koralowiec's  His- 
toria  Lithuaniae,  P.  I.'  p.  279,  280.* 

*  In  IS39.  the  Teutonic  knights  bad  three 


BOMBS. 

At  the  siege  of  HeiUberg,  ia 
1520,  the  markgraf  Albert  used  bok 
low  balls  of  iron,  filled  with  powder 
which  burst,  when  they  fell  on  the 
ground.  These  were  certainly  fur- 
nished with  a  fusee,  or  match  of 
some  sort,  for  they  might  be  prevent- 
ed from  expk>ding  by  the  applica- 
tion of  wet  hides. 

VAN   DBR  SPIEGEL. 

It  b  the  common  practice  of  Eu- 
ropean courts,  on  the  signing  of  a 
treaty,  to  make  presents  to  those 
concerned  in  the  negociatton.  When 
the  treaty  of  subsidy,  between 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland, 
was  concluded  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1 794,  presents  of  considerable  mag- 
nitudie,  particuiarlv  from  the  British 
court,  were  oftered  to  the  grand  pen- 
sioner, van  der  Spiegel,  and  Mr. 
secretary  Fagel.  These  they  po- 
litely declined,  agreeably  to  a  reso- 
lution they  bad  previously  taken: 
*'  both,^'  says  the  grand  pensioner, 
"  because  it  would  have  laid  <Hir  go> 
vernment  under  the  necessity  of  ma- 
king a  similar  return  to  the  British 
and  Prussian  ministers  ;  and  because 
we  were  ashamed  to  derive  any 
emolument  to  ourselves  from  a 
treaty,  which  was  in  no  respect 
advantageous  to  our  country.*' 

pirbinet,  W  means  of  which  "  they  caiw 
ried  fire  witn  a  loud  ooiie  into  the  enenuet 
linet/' 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  YEAR  1810. 

Addreaied,  as  ntual,  to  the  Printers  of  the 
Bei£ut  Magazine. 

JUe  ego^  fui  fHomtlam  graaU  andnlatat  avetuu 

Once  more,  Mynheers,*  doth  Senor  Cal- 

derone. 
Appear  in  form,  his  indolence  to  own : 
^  Supineness !  apathy!  (perchance  you*ll 

•7)  .  .  . 

«(  Or  else  despatrmg  to  attain  your  kim, 

**  YouVe  dropped  your  pen  and  sacrificed 

your  fame.** 

My  answer  ia...each  dog  will  have  his 

day. 

How  much  the  muse,  when  singing  here- 
tofore. 

In  tuneful  strains  displayed  historic  lore  : 

How  much  to  rouse  besotted  minds  she 
strove. 

And  more  than  all,  the  Irish  ueajit  to 
move. 

How  much  she  laboured  (events  show  in 
vain) 

To  give  a  proper  view  of  things  in  Spain  ! 

How  much  she  lashed  corruption... baited 
knaves — 

Apd  high  or  low,  unmasked — ^venal  slaves. 

Ix>ftt  was  her  labour,  vain  her  toil,  I  ween, 

Few  folks  or  bought,  or  read  your  Maga- 
zine! 

Your  efibrts  thus  with  those  of  Calder- 
one. 

Were  on  the  public  lost,  or  little  known. 

No  wonder  then,  the  muse  was  somewhat 

And  let  twelve  months  unanalysed  pass  by. 
The  year  now  closed — this  native  stram 
she  giees ;  ^ 
Unchanged,  unmuzzled,  just  to  Ut  you  see. 
And  show  your  imps,  that  frank  and  f uU 
of  glee — 
At  dieir  devotion,  unimpaired... sh« 
leers i 

Now  to  display  my  graphic  soirs  ot  Kof*  ' 

TERf, 

That  due  regard  to  your  bdsoof,  I  foster  ;    - 


1*11  tdl  you  why  your  work  is  not  more 

read, 
JSeggmg  youll  mind  my  the«s  on  thii 

h^; 
And  taking  up  the  world  as  it  paaaet, 
BzempU  gratia-^  hrow  it  into  clasaea. 

That  class  of  readers  who  are  Nwvtf^ 
tmngkt/ 
(The  Af<MA— 4md  /d^i— floating  through 

their  brain) 
*''  Too  much  of  Ethics  ifl  it,  they  com* 
plain! 
*'  No  exquisite  senntions— quite  too  flat.** 

Another  class  (but  nut  so  full  of  mirth) 
With  whom  each  thing  and  circumstanct 

on  earth. 
Excepting  red-hot  loyalty^s  cold. 
Friends,  and  supporters  of^-^ental  War  f 
No  Jfcj>*ry  >«r»— exclaim— **  it  is  by  far, 

(And  oufht  not  to  exist)  by  far  too 

Sold!"  '  '     ' 

Another  class — (and  numerous  indeed) 
Say, — ^^  that  they  wish  to  have— when  tAsy 

do  read ; 
^  And  like  to  see,  so  far  as  they're  con- 

cern'd, 
^^  Something,  that  is  immensely  wise  and 

good; 
^  Something  that  would  be— easy  under- 
stood, 
**  But  for  your  Magazine  it  is  too  learn* 
ed!*»' 

Then  class  the  fourth*  comes,  with  a  migh- 
ty fuss, 

^y>ng:*  '*  Sir  Editor — attend  to  us ! 
»•  'Whit  boots  vour  treatises  on  moons, 
and  planets  f 

**  Philosophy — Mechanics— Turnips— Clo- 
ver— 
•*  Retrospects— Physici — Puems — Odei»       . 
or  Sonneu : 

••  Give  us  Polemics,  or  your  book  is  over ; 

**  Doctrines— opinions-screeds  and  modet 
of  fiuth — 

Tell  us  what  place  we  go  to,  after  death ; 
**  Perpend  of  holding  up  to  truth  th« 
mirror : 

**  Say  that  We  only  are  the  chosen  few, 

*^  Wtio  know  the  path  for  mankind  to  par* 


♦  '  Mynheer*— see  fidfast  Mag.  VoL  f , 
pugeSS. 

f  *  Sons  of  Koster,  Alpha,  Jcc*  refer- 
tin^  19  the  same  Magazine. 


•  «  Third  aass*— ttken  from  the  life. 
•*  Class  the  fourth'— taken  from  th« 
liff ,  exceyc  the  lapking  simle. 
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«« Call  virtue  nonsense — arn/d  inculcate  er- 
ror 1 

"Tuning  your  voice,  *twixt  braying  and 
a  roar, 

**  Look  very,  very  grim,  and  very  tour; 

"  Exhibit  every  topic  as  you  pass, 

<*  3o  dtOL,  as  if  t^m  darklif  through  a  glass ; 

**  Then  Mr.  Editor,  your  Magazine 

"  Will  thrive  and  sell  like  smoke ;  as  will 
be  seen, 

**  Smoke  did  we  say  ?  no  simile  can  strike 
it! 

"  All  peradventure  w///,  nay  all  shall  like 
itr 

Can  I  say  more?  there  is  my  jolly  boys, 
A  chosen  sample  for  you,  take  your  choice, 


Hard  would  your  tasl 


you,  talce  yc 
>jc  be;  dim( 


icult  your 


Attempting  every  difTerent  taste  to  please. 
If  to  your  aid  each  human  mean  you'd  call, 
I'm  much  alraid  you  could  not  please  them 

all: 
Therefore,  adhering  to  your,  former  plan. 
Let  like  who  may,  proceed  as  you  began ; 
And  to  this  mixim,  evermore  attend — 
**  Xht  public  rvill  oar^ide—^ts  good — our  «nd. 

Meantime  the  following  little  story 
Which,  I  shall  briefly  lay  before  you, 

May  tend  these  cases  to  illustrate: 
At  all  eveiits,  'twill  reach  the  asses. 
Contained  in  the  aforesaid  classes. 

And  may,  belike,  their  plainings  frus- 
trate. 

Somewhere  in  India,  near  the  sea. 
The  place  my  story  doth  not  mention, 

Be't  where  it  will,  Tm  bold  to  say, 
l*he  tale  is  not  of  my  invention. 

But  there,  like  many  other  places. 
The  sea  with  food  the  mouth  solaces; 
AiTording  many  a  dainty  dish 
Of  jnost  delicious,  sav'ry  fish; 
Which  fish,  the  moment  it  is  caught, 
(In  order  that  it  may  be  brought. 

To  the  next  nuirket  town  for  sale ;) 
Is  crammed  in  bottom  of  a  sack. 
And  then  put  on  a  donkey *s  back, 

—So  says  my  tale. 

The  fishers  to  old  customs  prone. 
In  sack's  mouth  always  put  a  stone, 

To  make  the  sack  to  balance ! 
And  when,  one  just  the  nick  they've 

found. 
No  corners  sharp,  but  terse  and  round, 

They  think  they  show  lome  taleiits ! 


A  Bramin  chanc*d  to  past  along. 
Who  told  these  fishers  they  were  wrooj. 
For  that  by  balancing  with  stone. 
They  bi)re  two  weights  instead  of  one! 

Besides  a  world  of  pother. 
He  bade  them  lay  the  stone  aside. 
And  fairly  then  the  fish  divide ; 

One  half  would  balance  t'other. 

•*  You  infidel,"  the  fishers  say, 

**  Reformer — leveller,  away, 

**  Are  we  not  keeping  to  the  rulet 

•*  Of  our  forefathers?  arc  wc  fools  ? 

•i  D'ye  think  we  know  not  how  to  pack 

**  Our  fish  upon  a  donkey's  back  ? 

"  If  three  days  hence,  your  napper's  found  ; 

'*  In  this,  our  sea,  you  shall  be  drowned ! 

Now  from  their  cases  call  your  alpoas 

forth. 
Let's  take  a  range,  beginning  at  the  north. 
Where,  ocean  bound  by  icy  barriers  nril. 
And  arctic  billows  beat  the  frozen  pole. 

See,  where  the  wintry  horrors  of  those 

seas. 
Join  in  destruction,  with  the  stem  decrees 
Of  Napoleon.     By  the  tempest  tost. 
If  ships  remain  at  sea,  they're  surely  lost. 
If  steering  into  port,  fell  Dauamhrs^ 
The  sea-worn  barque,  (the  moment  it  ap- 
pears 
"  Within  their  grasp,  like  cormorants  assaul) 
Ransack  and  plunder  with  rapacious  seal; 
Its  rich  contents  to  confiscation  doomed. 
Hard  hap  to  trade!  are  by  the  flames  cod» 
tumcd. 

The  insured  merchant  thinking  he  avoids 
These  dread  dilemmas,  seeks  redress  at 

Loyd's; 
Byt  there  he  finds  a  crafty  committee* 
Cold  and  remorseless  as  the  raging  sea. 

Such  events  show,  ev'n  near  the  polar  star, 
What  states  must  feel,  whose  kings  are  prone 
to  war. 

See  Scania's  sceptre  from  Gu^tavus  tors. 
Himself  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land... 
Stripped  of  his  regal  state.;. despised,  for- 
lorn, 
That  sceptre  waving  in.. .a  Frenchman's 
hand! 
Mark  well  the  fate  which  wild  ambition 
brings,. 
When-  with  the  lust  of  lawlesa  power 
combined ; 


*  *  Douanien'— ^--French  custom  bouie  | 
oncers. 
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And  sure  as  death  (tad  lesson  though  for 
kings) 
Though  late  it  eyermore  doth  come  we 
find. 

That  fool  imperial,  swaggering  like  a  gan- 
der! 
Of  all  the  Russias*  emperor... Aleiander, 
(Once  our  most  **  sage  magnanimous  al- 

Behold  hun  wasting  all  his  ways  and  means. 

Destroying  mankind  in  absurd  cimpaigns. 

And  not  ev*n  he  can  tell  the  reason  why. 

Say  to  him  Noodle,  stupid  vain  Tcatar ! 
If  you  persist  in  carrying  on  this  war, 
^luch  may  you  lose,  but  nothing  may 
you  gain; 
Mark  weB  of  all  your  ivar^ingy  the  upshot, 
Xlind  Swede's  new  king... your  neighbour 
Bemadotte, 
Not  one  of  all  the  Russias  may  re- 
main! 

Show  to  this  mad  Tczar,  that  men  were 

made. 
For  other  purposes  than  being  bled. 
Show  him  a  nation  powerful,  rich  and 
great. 

The  people  happy,  genexous,  brave 
and  free. 
In  one  short  reign,  <  fallen  from  this  high 
estate," 
Their  commerce  ruin*d^— — 

Taxes  oppressive,  freedom  much  curt4il*d. 
And  nought  but  poverty  where  wealth  pre- 
vailed; 
This  faithful  picture  placed  full  in  his  view, 
Will  show  what  damage  one  -weak  King  maif 
do. 

Say  to  him  let  all  former  errors  cease. 

Withdraw  your  troops,  let  mankind  live  in 
peace ; 

Retrench,  reform,  look  round,  and  mark 
the  fate 

Of  ill-star'd  monarchs  who  were  once  as 
great. 

As  you  are  now,  but  lost  all  by  their  fool- 
ing; 

The  times  are  dreadful,  and  wont  bear  mis- 
ruhng. 

Were  you  not  tired,  we  would  cease  to 
roam. 

And  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  things  at 
home; 

But  statemcns*  errors  and  European  blun- 
ders. 

Have  in  America  produced  wonders; 


Which  with  affairs  in  Spain,  and  ought  else 

new. 
Shall  in  our  next  appear,  meantime  adieu. 

CAUJERONE. 
EdenUcullo^  Dec.  26,  1810. 


Same  Stanzas  of  tke  CASILK  of  urno- 
LENCE,  saU  to  be  found  among  the  paftrj  of 
Thomson. 


xjERE,  in  a  gloomy  grove,  some  little 
space. 
From  this  fair  castle,  by  a  streamlet's 
side. 
Where  waving  pines  still  sound  a  sullen 
base. 
And  water  murmurs,  as  it  down  doth 
rJ»de, 
A  goodly  chapel  there  was  edi6cd. 
Thither  to  wend,  full   many  a  sonne 
did  use. 
Them  good  man  sexton,  who  doth  there 
abide, 
\(1ien  in  they  entered  been,  eftsoons 
immews. 
Silent,  in  very  dark,  and  well  y-cushioned 
pews. 

Then  chaplain  sleek,  up  to  his  pulph 
creeps, 
A  fat  round  body,  and  broad  face  he 
had, 
(He  many  feasts,  1  wis,   but  few  fasi# 
keeps,) 
Yet  of  his  cheer,  he  seemed  too  solemn 
sad. 
He  was.  in  sooth,  a  drowsy  stupid  lad. 
The  rewdest  a«s,  our  castle's  crew  a-» 
mong. 
He  prankt  his  band,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple bade 
Prassen  the  lord,  by  singing  holy  song. 
So  clerk  it  raised  hi^  now  sing  it  all  the 
throng. 

When  this  had  tuned  them  to  sweet  re- 
pose. 
Sir  Sanctity  gan  preche  of...reprooa)- 
tion. 
He  spake  of  mystic  grace,  which 
straungely  flows. 
On  wight  unworthy  of  justiBcation, 
Much  hath  he  talked,  and  of  predestina- 
tion ; 
Still  he  repeteth  what  he  said  afore, 
'    And  still  he  crieth  out . .  .regeneration ; 
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Afid  ttill  he  coughs,  ind  spkteth  on- 
the  flore, 
And  every  sentence  hems,  both  after  and 
afore. 

As  m  some  wi:althy  yeoman's  weU-stored 
yard, 
Where  fowl  of  every  various  kind  a- 
bound. 
The  gaudy  peacock  for  hb  pluma^ 
sparVi, 
The  valiant  cock  whose  voice  doth  ear* 
ly  sound ; 
The  careful  hen  with  duckliuigs  aU  a- 
round, 
The  strutting  turkey,  and  the  meek- 
eyed  dove. 
At  even  tide,  perchance  a  flock  is  found. 
Of  simple  geese,  sound  sleeping,  while 
above, 
Wafceth  one  cackhng goose... thus  slept  we 
in  that  grove. 


The  three  following  were  written  for  old 
Irish  melodies.  The  first  supposed  to  be 
sunghy  the  females  after  the  event  of  an 
unfortunate  battle,dissiiading  their  remain- 
ing relatives  from  emigration.  X. 

riasT. 
Alas,  how  sad,  by  Shannon*s  flood,        "* 

The  blush  of  morning  sun  appears  !... 
To  men  who  gave  for  us  their  blood. 

Ah,  what  can  women  give  but  tears! 

How  still  the  field  of  battle  lies ! 

No  shouts  upon  the  breeses  blown ! 
We  heard  our  dying  countries*  cries. 

We  sit,  deserted  and  alone. 

Why  thus  collected  on  the  strand. 
Whom  yet  the  God-of  mercy  saves  ? 

Will  ye  forsake  your  native  laud  ? 
Will  ye  desert  your  brothers'  graves  ? 

Their  graves  give  forth  a  fearful  groan, 
**  O  guard  our  orphans  and  our  wives. 

Like  us,  make  Erin*s  fate  youf  own, 
Like  us,  for  her,  yield  up  your  lives!" 

Whv,  why  such  haste  to  bear  abroad, 
tIic  witness  of  your  country's  shame? 

Stand  by  her  altars,  and  her  God, 
He  yet  may  buUd  her  up  a  name, 

I'hen  should  hetforer^n  children  hear. 
Of  Erin  free  and  blest  once  more, 

Will  they  not  curse  their  fathers'  fear, 
That  left,  too  soon,  their  native  shore  ? 

SECOND. 

If  to  a  foreign  clime  I  go. 

What  Henry  feels  will  Emma  know? 


My  heart  ia  all  its  trembling  atrii^s. 

So  tuned  to  hers  alone. 
That  every  breeae,  ddighted  brings. 
From  hers,  a  kindred  tone ; 
And  if  to  foreign  clime  he  goes. 
What  Henry  feeb,  fais  Emma  knows. 

Our  hearts  seem  well-tuned  harps  that 

show. 
All  that  true  lovers  wish  to  know  ; 
To  every  sorrow,  every  bliss. 

An  unison  will  swell ; 
If  on  thy  lips  one  vagrant  kiss. 
My  tortured  strings  wiU  telL 
Such  pang  may  Henry  never  know. 
If  to  a  foreign  clime  he  go. 

Emma  will  tkaare  my  joy  and  wt>e. 
If  to  a  foreign  clime  I  go ; 
Still  shall  I  hear,  thongfa  fkr  we  part. 

The  music  of  her  mind ; 
And  echoes  sott  from  Emma's  heart. 
My  wand'ring  stase  shall  bind : 
List  en... how  plaintive,  rad,  and  low. 
When  to  a  distant  clime  I  go! 

THIRD. 

«  There  is  a  kop^ess,  bitter  grief, 

««  Which  oft  the  feeiing  heart  moit 
prove, 
**  Tliere  is  a  pang  that  mockb  relief, 

"  Tis  deep,  consuming,  secret  love.** 
No  sigh  is  heard,  nor  seen  a  tear. 

And  strange  to  see  a  smile  prevail, 
£ut  famtthe  smile,  andinancere,  - 

And  o*er  a  face  so  deadly  pale ! 
This  Fairy  dream  of  life  is  o'er. 

No  visionary  hope  to  save ! 
If  heaven  a  mercy  has  in  store, 

O  send  her  to  an  early  grave. 

(by  sir  WILLIAM  JONES.) 

^^HTLE  sad  suspense,  and  dull  delay. 

Bereave  my  wounded  soul  of  rest; 
New  hopes,  new  fears,  from  day  to  day, 

By  turns  assail  my  lab'ring  breast. 
My  heart,  which  ardent  love  consumes. 

Throbs  with  each  agonizing  thought, 
So  flutters  with  entangled  plumes. 

The  lark,  in  wily  meshes  caught. 
There,  she,  with  unavailing  strain. 

Pours  through  the  night  her  warbled 
grief; 
The  gloom  retires,  but  not  her  pain. 

The  dawn  appears,  but  liot  relief. 

Two  young^gs  wait  the  parent  bird. 
Their  thrilling  sorrows  to  appease. 

She  comes... ah  no,  the  sound  they  heard. 
Was'  but  a  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
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COWLETft  XPITAPII 

>!f   HIMSKLr  WHEN    LITINO,  WITH   THE 
TKANSUITSON. 

i IC,  o  viator,  sub  l^rc  parvulo, 
OUI.KI0S  luc  «at  coii4it««»  hk  JMtt» 
lefonctus  huxnani  laboris, 
upervacuaque  vita. 

fon  ind«cora  pauf^^m  lUttM^ 
t  non  inert!  nobilis  otio, 
'aoo<{u«  <Ulecti»  popeQi^ 
rivitiiB,  animoeus  hostis. 

09SCS  ut  Hlmn  dicere  mortaum, 
n  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  sufficit ! 
zexnpta  sit  curis,  viator, 
erra  sit  ilia  levl^  pr<$care^ 

Uc  sparge  floret,  sparge  breves  nosait^ 
lam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribmb 
krbisqxie  odpratis  corona^ 
'atis  adhuc  dnerem  caleotcm. 

raveller !  mark  this  little  shed, 
lerc  lies  the  living  CqwLtT  dead ! 
3cap*d  the  toils  of  human  strife, 
jid  mis6*d  upon  the  map  of  life. 

^e  Focverty  with  frensicd  stac«^ 

ind  Luxury's  inactive  glare, 

jid  Wealth  and  Power  that  entertain 

Tone  but  the  little  and  the  vain, 

ar  from  this  lowly  sheker  fly, 

"be  shekor  of  an  enemy. 

'es...to  the  world  is  Cowley  dead, 
ind  this  small  lap  of  earth  nis  bed; 
>  travler,  lightly  print  his  clay, 
jid  chase  his  ev  ning  cares  away  \ 
iround,  in  fairest  dress  dispose, 
lie  violet  aiul  short-liv^d  rose, 
e  flowreu  yield  your  sweetest  breath, 
ife  that  have  charms  of  life  in  death) 
jid  deck,  while  one  small  spark  survive, 
lie  ashes  that  are  yet  alive. 

B.  T. 

.,  Translation  is  requested  of  the  fbllow- 
ing  EPITAPHS;  those  of  PoHTAHua 
are  disting^uished  for  pathetic  simplici. 

I. 
Tumulus  LnciJK  FUic  Js.  PontanL 
A\5SMt  Filia,  luzerunt  tc  in  obitu;  at 
Lpide^  in  hoc  luM  te  pater  tuus,  quern 
quisti  in  squaUore,  crudatu,  gemitu. 
Keu,  heu,  ^lod  nee  morienti  adfui,  qui 
lortis  Gcvdolivm  tibi  demercm;  nee  so~ 
^ea  ingemiscenti  coUacrymentur  mise^ 
e :  nee  frater  singultiens,  qui  sitienti  mir 
istraret  aquulam:   nee  mat^  ipsa  qus 


coUp  imi^cita  ore  animubm  accipere^ 
infelicisflima;  Hoc  tamen  fehz,  quod,  hand 
multos  post  annos,  revisit,  tecumque  nunc 
cubat.  Art  ego  fUidor,  qui  brevi  cum  u- 
traque  edormiscam  eodem  in  conditorio. 
Vsjle,  Filia,  Matri  frigescenti  dneres  in- 
terim  falpfafe,  ut  pott  etiaa   rcfodllet 


Quiaquennio  postquaa  uxor  abiisti,  d»- 
dicata  prius  aedtculf,  monumentum  hoc 
tibi  statui,  tecum  quotidianus  ut  loquer- 
er;  nee  si  mi^  noa  respoades,  noa  res* 
pondebit  desiderium  tui,  per  quod  ipsa 
ineciun  semper  es,  ant  obmutescet  raemo- 
ria  per  quem  tjecum  nunc  loquor.  Ave, 
igitur,  Mea  ADRiANA...ubt  ^aim  oss^  mea 
tuis  miscuero,  uterqMe  sioml  bene  valebi* 
QMu 

3. 

Vivus.  damum  banc  mihi  paravi  in  qua 
i^usescerem  mortuus.  Noli,  obsecro»ii)|K-» 
nam  mortuo  facere,  vivus  quam  fecerem 
nemini.  Sum  enim  Joaknis,  Jovianus 
Font  ANUS,  quem  amaverunt  boius  Mu- 
sx,  suspexerunt  viri  probi,  honest^verunt 
X$$(»  domiai.  Sds  jam  qui  sum,  aut  quT 
potius  fuerim.  Ego  vero,  te,  hospes,  nos- 
cere  in  tenebris  nequeq.  Sed  teipsum  ut 
noscas,  rogo...vale... 
4. 

Homes,  quod  dico,  pauUum  est :  asta» 
ac  penege.  Hoc  est  sepulchrum  baud 
pulcrum  pulcrai  Foeminoe.  Nomen  paren* 
tes  nominarunt  Claudia  m.  Suom  mari- 
ton^  corde  dilexit  suo.  Gnatos  duos  cre- 
avit,  horum  alterum  in  terra  linquit,  ali* 
um  sub  terra  locat.  Sermone  lepido, 
tum  autem  incessu  coramodo,  IX>mum 
servavit,  lanam  fedt.    Dizi,  abei. 

Si  fides,  si  hnmanitas,  multaque  gratus  le* 
pore  candor. 
Si  suorum  amor«  amicorum  charitas, 
Omaiumque  beaevolentia  q>iritum  reduce* 
re  posseot. 
Hand  hie  situs  esset 
Johannes  Burnet  a  £lrich»  1747.' 

Baculum  hunc  R...  D...  anniger, 

Amator  ille  musarum, 

Unus  Peripateticorum  hujiis  seculi; 

peracta  jam  vitx  ambulatione, 

Utriusque  fortunx  sodum. 

Hie  tandem  reponce  voluit, 

Tu,  JLector, 

Disce,  vitz  labores^ 

Sapiens  ferre, 

et 

Respic^  finem. 
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7. 


▼iii  qttod  trrfui,  volux  quod  Fata  Tolc* 
bant, 
Ncc  mihi  vita  brevis,  nee  mihi  lenga  fu- 

8. 
Pbiliippiu  Verhcyen,  Medidnx  Doctor 
ct  professor,  partem  sui  materialem,  hie 
in  cacmeterio  condi    voluit,    ne  templum 
diboDestaret,   aut  socivb    balitibus  infi- 
cerrt.    Requiescat  in  pace. 
9. 
Salubritatis  et  voluptatis  causa, 
Hoc  salictum 
Palodem,  olim,  mihi  meisque  infidum, 
E«icco  ct  omo, 
iGc,  procul  ncgotiis,  strepituquc, 
Innocuis  dcKciis, 
Silvnlas  inter  nascentes  reptandi 
Fruniscor. 
Hjc,  si  faxit  Dcus  optimus  maximus. 
Cum  quodam  juventutis  amico  superstite, 
Saspe  conquiescam  sehex, 
Contentus  modtcis,  meoque  Iztut ; 
Sin  aliter... 
^vique  paululum  mperserit, 
Voe  nlvulz,  et  amici,  cjetcrxquc  voluptatet 
Valete! 
Diuque  Lztamini. 
1766, 

10. 
Hie  abavis,  ataris,  et  avp,  sic  patrc  cr^a- 

tus, 
Presbyteris  Sanctis,  Presbyter  ipse  jacet, 


Annos  si  ipflcttt  jirVenniti  flot  cxddit :  at 

•i 
Aut  studia,  aut  mores,  transtic  Hie  sencx. 

II. 
Ebeu,  tiberi  optimi!...sed  non  potteri— 

12. 

Laudatam  tentas  Hadriam,  lustrare,  Tiator. 

Sed  tumulata  jacet,  propriusquc  scptika  f- 
inis; 

Hcu !  Fuit;  et  tantum  superest  informe  ca- 
daver; 

Ergo  viator,  abi;  objitaquc  qaod  ipse  j»- 
ccbis. 


10  si. SEP. 

SoMNE  Icvis!  quamquam  certissima  mor- 
tis imago, 

Consortemx^ipio  te  tamen  esse  tori; 

Alma  quies,  o^ta  veni ;  nam  sic  sine  vita, 

Vivcre  quam  sjiave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mo- 
ri, 

TRANSLATED. 

Sleep  !  though  death  thou  dost  reaemhle. 
Still  I  court  thy  shadowy  aid  ; 

F«ar  nor  Hope  shall  make  me  tremble. 
In  thy  lap  oblivious  laid. 

Then,  while  on  my  pillow  lyinf. 

Envied  Bliss,  O  fct  n^e  share. 
Death,  without  the  pangs  of  4yiug» 

life,  without  its  load  of  care. 


USEFUL  INVENTIONS, 


Patent  of  Wm.  Watts,  of  Bath,  gen- 

tlemnn,  for  new   comhimtions  of 

Machinery  for  Wivd-MiUsj  Hater- 

Mills,  and  Mills  moved  by  Cattle. 

Dated  Sept,  1809. 

TN  Mr. Watt's  wind-mill  two  drum- 
-*•  wheels  or  cylinders  are  placed  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  having  their  axis 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  at  some 
distance  asunder,  over  which  work 
two  endless  cl>ains  connected  at 
equal  intervals  by  bars,  on  .which 
an  equal  number  of  sails  are  made 
to  stand  erect  by  square  frames 
united  to  thfin,  which  are  sup- 
ported in    an   upright  position   by 


braces,  two  of  which  proceed  from 
near  the  top  of  each  to  the  bar 
next  before  it.  The  axles  of  th« 
drum  wheels  move  in  a  frame- 
work capa))lc  of  being  toroid  niaod 
horizontally,  like  tlie  top  of  a  com- 
nK)n  wind-mill,  by  which  mean?, 
the  line  of  sails,  which  rise  abore 
it,  can  be  turned  lo  the  wind  with 
that  degree  of  obliquity,  which 
will  be  found  to  produce^ the  great- 
est efi'ect.  The  above  is  the  prin- 
cipal outline  of  Sir.  Watt's  wiml- 
mill,  but  some  other  matters  art 
added  for  its  further  improve- 
ment; of  which  the  chief  is,  the 
addition  of  two  springs  to  each  sail, 
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to  equalize  the  irregular  action  of 
the  windj  which  springs  are  made 
to  act»  by  each  sail  bein^  placed 
ia  a  second  frame,  moveable  on  a 
hinge  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
those  frames  before  de^ribed,  and 
havin<;  cords  pasjied  from  the  upper 
extremities  of  this  moveable  frame 
through  puilies  ia  the  tops  of  the 
upright  frames,  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  springs,  ivhich  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  tlic  latter 
frames  near  tiie  cross  bars. 

The  under  sails  beinjf  .-heitered 
from  the  wind*  and  the  upper 
ones,  receiving  it  in  an  angle  be- 
tween each  other,  they  pull  rt)und 
ilie  drum>whee!s,  to  the  shatts  of 
vrtiich  is  connected  the  manufac- 
turing machinery 

The  width  of  the  sails,  and  i heir 
distances  from  each  other,  must  be 
«o  regulateil,  that  the  wind  may 
strike  them  sniTiciently  atthu  same 
time,  80  as  not  to  make  the  angle 
of  th^  line  of  sails  with  the  wind 
too  great. 

Only  eight  sails  are  represented 
ill  action,  in  ^he  drawing  accom- 
panying the  sftecificalion,  but  the 
number  is  not  lin)ite<l  ;  the  power 
may  be  much  mcrcased  by  ma^ 
king  the  ,  distance  from  drum  to 
drum  greater,  and  adding  sails  in 
proportion.  Adding  lenuth  to  the 
soils  increases  the  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  .<ail,  without 
losinjf  rime,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  prtsent  vertical  mills.  The 
sails  niucit  bemadd  full,  to  form  a' 
concave  surface  to  the  uind. 
-  The  machinery  for  a  floating 
tide  mill,  or  current  mill,  is  si- 
milar to  that  above  described;  its 
floats  may  be  made  of  wrought 
iron,  wood,  or  oiher  mtrteriaJs, 
and  should  in  general  be  broader 
tlian  d^ep,  and  as  in  the  ^ails  of 
the  \iind-mill,  must  form  a  con- 
cave surface  to  the  curient,  if 
this  runs  onl^  one  way,  the  con- 
cave side   of  the  float  may  bt  sia- 
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tionary ;  but  if  it  runs  both  ways, 
which'  happens  with  tides,  the 
floats  are  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot 
in  the  centre  above  and  below  the 
frame.  Tbe  machinery  is  placed 
at  a  proper  angle  with  the  cur-* 
rent  between  two  boats,  connected 
toixether  by  a  strong  framing, 
which  may  be  fixed  between  the 
npper  and  lower  line  of  lloats. 
The  boats  are  placed  ji^raliel  with 
the  current,  and  the  floats  (as  re- 
presented in  the  drawing,)  pass 
obliquely  from  the  bow  of  one 
boat  to  the  stern  of  the  other.  Tho 
number  of  floaU  is  not  limited, 
the  more  ihat  can  be  g'»  to  w(»rk, 
coeleris  p:\ribns,  the  greuier  will  be 
the  power,  which  will  also  be  en- 
creaseil  by  makin;^^  the  floats  as. 
deep  as   the  ctirreiit  will  admit. 

The  drum-wlirels.  chains  and 
cross  bars  (or  a\les.)  are  the  same 
a*^  for  the  wind-mill ;  but  as  wa- 
ter  is  a  steadier  power  ihj^n  wind, 
springs  are  nut  required  for  the 
floats. 

Mr.  Watts  a!so  mentions  as  his 
invention,  the  working  a  mill  by. 
a  fall  of  water  operating  on  a 
chain  of  hutkets,  passin;;  over  a 
drum-whtel  above,  and  under  rol- 
lers at  the  bottom  ;  and  has  given 
particular  direciiiuu  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  liuki  and  points  of 
the  chain  connected  wilh  thu 
buckets^  which  may  be  of  sonu 
use  to  thoso  who  desire  to  con- 
struct  a  mill  of  this  kind. 

The  machinery  for  cattle  miils, 
which  the  patentee  likewise  stales 
to  be  his  iuveniiont  u»  formed  bv 
a  connect  i(»n  of  planks  united  by 
joints,  havjng  9t  their  ends  wheels 
travelling  in  a  channel  of  the  fra- 
ming, a)id  round  two  drum  wheels, 
to  the.  axles  of  which  may  be 
fixed    the  manufacturing  machine-. 

The  cattle  drawing  tVom  a  fixed 
point,  in  nulling  round  the  drum 
Lll 
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wheels  with  the  machinery,  work 
c6nstantly  in  a  straight  line,  by 
which  means  they  move  much  fas- 
ter, with  much  more  ease,  and 
perform  much  more  workt  than 
when  constrained  to  travel  round 
a  circle. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  spe- 
cification,  the  patentee  observes, 
that  there  is  in  appearance  some 
wmilarity  between  bis  plan  erf 
working  mills  by  a  fall  of  water, 
and  a  method  published  several 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Desaguliers ; 
but  that  the  docror's  method  is 
defective,  the  frictions  and  Ob- 
structions operate  too  much  against 
the  power  gained,  and  though  in 
great  falls  the  disadvantages  are  less 
in  propr^rtion,  they  are  too  great  for 
it  to  be  of  any  general   utility . 

06«errrtftV>Ms.... According  to  the 
ancient  adage,  I^ihil  est  simile  sibi^ 
Mr.  Watt's  method  of  working  mills 
by  a  fall  of  water,  cannot  be  like  that 
described  by  Dr.  De^iai^uiliers,  for  it 
is  the  very  method  itself,  nor  has  th^ 
patentee  mentioned  the  smaller  par- 
ticular that  give  him  the  least  claim 
to  the  plan,  which  has  all  the  advan- 
tages he  has  stated  rt  to  possess  in 
hisspeci6cation ;  but  even  this  state- 
men*,  it  is  probaWe,  he  borro\ved,  as 
well  as  the  invention,  for  the  wri- 
ter ofthis  article,  published  in  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  No.  S'Jy  for  Aug. 
IbOOf  '*  A  comparison  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  c6mmon  water  mill  wheel, 
with  that  cff  the  engine  constructed 
for  the  same  purpose  by  M  Fran- 
r.ini,  in  1068,**  (w-hich  is  the  ofte 
above  mentioned,  described  by  Dr. 
I)esaguilier8,)  iu  which  paper  all 
that  Mr.  Watts  has  said  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  invetitWyQ  was  iiilly 
stated. 

This  gentlemati  hstp  not  cprrfined 
hfs  invasion  of  the  inrentions  of 
others  to  the  above  in^Cltoice,  what 
he  calls  M$  machinery  for  catUe 
miils,  IS  also  copied  exactly  firom  a 


patent  of  Mr.  Anthony  George  Eck- 
hardt,  published  in  roe  ttepettonr 
of  Arts/ vol.  2  .p.  ^56,  and  dated, 
January,    1795. 

The  articles  recited  which  se<»ra 
original,'  are  the  wiod-mjll,  and  the 
tide-mill  ;  the  latter  wo\|ld  proba- 
bly succeed  in  producing  a  consider- 
able power'  in  proportion  to  the 
current ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
necessity^  for  using  two  boats  for  it, 
and  that  it  might  he  managed  in 
one  boat  in  a  much  less  complicated 
manner,  and  so  as  to  he  much  lesQ 
expa<sed  to  accidents  from  floods^ 
or  from  boats  or  timber  floating 
down  tho  stream. 

Wind  being  less  regular  in  its 
movement  than  water  ;  Wonid  oc- 
casion the  wind-mill  described  to 
perform  worse  than  the  water-rotll ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Ihie 
of  sails  would  he  so  subject  from  this 
cause,  to  be  shaken  back  and  for- 
wards laterally,  and  in  various  other 
directions,  that  the  chains  would 
be  soon  broken,  and  the  machi- 
nery debt  roved.  This  kind  of  wind- 
mill would  be  also  much  more  corn-^ 
plicated  than  one  of  the  common 
sort,  and  ^'ould  greatly  exceed  it 
both  in  its  first  cost,  and  in  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs. 

*  The  uncertainty  of  the  force  of 
thp  wind,  or  of  the  time  of  its  c«ii- 
tinbance,  renders  it  amoving  power 
only  proper  for  a  few  ppe^tions 
which  may  be  occasionally  su-qjend- 
ed,  and  a^ain  .  resumed  without  any 
great  loss  ;  and  as  the  ^demand  in 
miy  trade  Itecomes  nK»re  regoiar  and 
extensive,  the  wind  is  m  the  «ame 
proportion  more  nnfit  to  work  ^  the 
machinery  employed  in  it ;  as  its 
cessation  besides  other' evils,*  most 
occasion  a  greater  loss  tliroogh  the 
interruption  of  the  labdur  of  those 
empbyed  in  the*  works;  which  it 
weuld  occasion,  and  whose  wi^ges 
wodd  still  go  oh  whether  the  mHl 
worked  or  not. 
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These  reasons  have  rcDdercd 
steam  enguiew  iu>w  generally  pre- 
fcrred,  even  fpr  works  for  which 
wind^miils  have  been  most  coni^ 
nion  :  aDd  thti  same  causes  must 
occsuuoD  e\'en  real  unequivocal  im- 
provements in  wind-mills,  to  be 
matters  of  slight  importance  com* 
parativclv,  much  more  so  those, 
whoafe  advaotages  are  so  counterba* 
lanced  bv  dusadvauta^es^  as  to  leave 
it  doubtUiI,  upon  duly  estimating 
and  comparing  both,  to  which  side 
the  balance  would  incline ;  or  as  in 
the  present  instance^  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  unfavourable  side  of 
the  calculation  would  have  the  pre* 
pooderaxice. 

Patent  of  M.  FrvtUrick  AJhcrt  Win- 
«^#  ^  Patt^mnH,  London,  for  im" 
provemmtM  vpon  his  former  Patent 
Ovcity  for  Cftr^onist'ng^  raw  fuel  into 
coke  and  ckaraktl,  extracting  from 
it  oil,  tar,  pyrolignou9  acid,  and 
^mmoniaeai  liqwir ,  and  for  produc- 
ing tnfiammable  gas  ptiri/ed,  •  and 
deprived  efail  disagreeable  odour; 
and  for  a^ying  the  above  several 
pPOdact$  to  usrfkl  purposes — duted 
February,  1809. 

The  specification  of  this  patent 
commences  with  abusing  the  va- 
rious apparatus*  hitherto  in  use  for 
producing  coat  gas,  calling  them 
unwieldy,  costly  and  dangerous, 
unfit  for  private  houses,  or  lighting 
streets,  and  praising  his  ov\n  for 
operating  diametHcally  contrary  to 
all  the  others,  which  are  enume- 
rated by  name,  af; follows:  theap- 
paratus  of  Messrs.  Murdock,  Boul- 
ton,  Watt  h  Co.  of  ^ioho ;  that  of 
Messrs  Phillips,  I^e  &  Co.  Man- 
Chester;  that  of  Mr.  Co<.k,  Birming- 
ham;  and  those  of  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tanley  Moor,  and  of  Mr.  Parkes, 
mentioned  in  his  chemical  cate- 
chism ;  of  these  the  patentee  slates 
v.*at  he  supposes  their  defects ;  and 
proceeds  to  describe  his  own  appara- 


tus ;  which  after  all  this  preface  th^ 
reader  would  be  led  to  suppose,  was 
something  very  clever ;  but  in  this 
he  will  be  rather  disappointed.  Tlie 
stoves  for  producing  the  gas  are  thus 
described  by  the  patentee. 

"  House  and  chamber  stoves  may 
be  constructed  of  iron  or  other  metal^ 
of  earthen  or  stone-ware,  made  fire- 
proof,  of   pipe  clay,  or  anjj  other 
fire-proof  composition.     Their  form 
in  ^neral,   is  that  of  the  German 
draft  stoves,  but  they  may  be  made 
also  of  various    other  shapes ;   and 
the  cylinder  which  separates  the  fire 
rroiri  the  coal  inside,  may  be   made 
equally  dificrent  in  sliape,  provided 
that  its  bulk  occupies  from  ont-ihiixi 
to  one  half  of  the  area  within   the 
sCove,  so  that  the  heat  may  more 
equally    be   distributed  among  the 
surrounding  coal  or  fuel ;  for  instead 
of  surrounchng  any  iron  or  other  re- 
torts filled  witn  coal  or  other  fuel, 
by  a  large  fire,  I  plaee  my  fires  ia 
the  centre  of  the    vessels  charged 
with  raw  fuel ;  and  I  employ  the  re- 
fuse coke  and  coal  only  to    burn 
in  those  cylinders,  or  iron  cones  sur- 
rounded  by  said   raw  fuel;    lience 
the  fire  and  heat  venerated   in  the 
centre  expand  by  the  laws  of  nature 
in    all    diiections,    but  chiefly  up- 
wards and  sideways,     and  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  cmloric  is  thus 
generated  by  means  of  a  good  drafL, 
and  is  more  equally  distributed  a^ 
mong  the  coal,  so  as  to  cause  a  spec- 
dier^and  more  perfect  carbonisation." 
The  patentee  after  this  recounts, 
what  he  <;onsiuerb  the  imperfecuons 
of  the  common  methods  of  applying 
tbeheat  loihegas-ovens,  from  which 
his  arc  free  ;  and  then  states,  "  tiiat 
hy  his  method,  one  third  of  a  bushel 
of  refuse  coke  may  generate  suffi- 
cient  caloric   to  carbonise  a  whole 
bushel  of  coal,  so  as  to  produce  one 
bushel  and^half  of  good  coke  again, 
besides  from  five  to  six  pounds  of 
oil  taf,  from  seven'  to  eignt  pounds 
of  strong  nnimoniacal   liquor,   and 
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f.om  220.  toSaO  cubic  feel  of  pure  gas. 
After  roentioaing  some  uses  of 
the  ab#ve  Kubstance^t,  which  are  all 
coromonly  known,  the  patentee  fur- 
ther states  of  hi»  a]'paratus  :  **  that 
^thc  cylinders  or  cones,  containing 
the  fires  niay  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  a  horizontal,  perpend icular, 
oblique,  serpenting,  or  reverberat- 
ing direction,  to  the  fire  or  flame^ 
in  il«  passage  through  the  raw  fuel 
or  other  combustibles  to  be  analysed ; 
the  heat  and  flame  may  be  led 
up,  and  downwards,  to  the  right, 
and  left,  and  in  all  possible  di« 
rections  through  the  carbonising 
fuel ;  for  the  longer  the  jSre  draft 
is  detained  in  its  passage,  and  the 
greater  the  circuit  it  makes  through 
the  fuel,  the  sooner,  and  the  belter 
vrill  the  process  of  carbonisation  be 
eflected,  and  the  better  Will  be  the 
quality  of  the  products  precipitated 
in  the*  condensors. 

The  patentee  next  describes  hi« 
apparatus  for  large  works  thus :. 
"  in  my  larije  succession  stoves, 
principally  made  of  fire  and  other 
bricks,  ilividcd  into  several  compart- 
ments, and  closed  with  iron  covers, 
the  fires  nin  from  one,  two,  three, 
fou-,  or  more  grates  through  a  num- 
of  flues  in  the  midst  of  coal,  and 
meet  in  the  centre  at  one  chimney  ; 
these compartlments  are  either  larger 
or  smaller,  to  hold  from  one  peck 
to  one  sack,  <^r  more,  of  coal  or  o- 
tberfuel  ;  and  are  charged  and  dis- 
charged in  succession,  without  in  the 
least  interrupting  the  process  of  the 
other  compartments,  so  that  the  oper- 
ntion  of  the  fijrnace  goes  on  day  and 
night  without  any  hindrance.  From 
each  compartment,  a  separate  flue, 
or  conductor  carries  the  raw  smoke 
to  the  great  main  connected  with  the 
conden}K)r,  so  that  when  one  of  them 
is  discharging  of  coke,  to  be  re- 
charged with  coal,  &c,  the  com- 
municating flue,  or  tube,  to  the 
main   is  tihut  by  a  cock  or  valve. 


in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of  air 
to  the   great  main  ;  but  as  soon  as 
charged  and  covered  in,  the  commu- 
nication to  the  main  is  restored,  that 
the  raw  smoke  may  freely  pass  to 
the  condensor.     In  this  manner  fur- 
naces   of  any  dimensions    may  be 
constructed  ;  and  good  coke  ntay  be 
made,  even  of  the  refuse  or  siftiogs 
of  coal,  if  forms  of  iron,    clay,  or 
wire  like  a  frame  work,    are  iBIIcd 
with  small  coal,  and  placed  within 
the^^e  compartments ;  this  coke  will 
make  good  coke-c^ke.s  of  any  size  or 
shape,  by  which  means  the  break- 
age, and  its  waste  i*  avoided.    The 
condensor,  which'  is  the  next  prin- 
<Iipal  pan  of  the  machine,  cools  the 
hot  smoke  and  gas  much  speedier 
and  more   perfect  than  gasometers, 
where  it  is  retained   in  large  t<v 
lumes;  whereas,  to  perform  a  oom- 
pleat  analysis,  it  should  be   as  mi- 
nutely subdivided  as  possible ;   for 
this  purpose  my  chamber-stoves  have 
metal,    earthen,    or    stone    vessels 
made  in  form  of  a  pedestal,  or   any 
other  convenient  figure,  to  support 
them  :    these  vessels    have    several 
subdivisions  or   partitions  filled  with 
lime  water,    or  cream  of  lime,  or 
lime  diflusod   through  them,  so  fsr 
as  to  leave  only  from  half  an  inch, 
to  two  or  three  inches  space  (afinreo- 
ably  to  the  size  and  charge  of  the 
stoves)  above  the  sutface  of  the  wa- 
ter.     The  lower  chambers,    where 
the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  col- 
lect are  without  water.      The   bt*t 
smoke  from  the  stove,  is  led   by  a 
strong  pipe  ehher  through  or  bende 
the  fire-place  and  ash>hole  into  tbe 
lower  chamber   of   the  condensor, 
where  it  is  minutely  subdivided   in 
winding  round  and  passing  throogfa 
several  side  partitions  perfoi-ated  with 
small  holes ;  from  hence  the  smoke 
and  gas  strike  upwards  through  a 
fixed  tube  on  the  first  surface  of  wa- 
ter saturated  with   lime,  which  by 
its  chemical  ailinity  to  sulphur,  &.c. 
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attracts  those  olTensive  particles,  that 
otherwise  accompany  more  or  less 
the  hydro-carbonic  gas  fit>m  dif- 
fsrent  sorts  of  coal  and  some  o- 
tlicr  combustibles ;  from  hence 
the  «inoke  is  made  again  to  ascend 
by  a  tube,  and  to  serpentine  again  as. 
it  were  in  minute  subdivisions 
through  several  side  partitions  per- 
forated with  holes,  over  three,  four, 
and  more  surfares  of  lime  water, 
which  all  seiTe  to  'cool,  decompose, 
and  refine  it  into  pure  gas.  When 
it  is  examined  by  proper  trying 
pipes,  and  foupd  quite  transparent, 
it  is  then  sutt*er«d  to  force  its  way 
through  the  main,  and  side  tubes, 
toward;*  the  spots,  where  the  burners 
•re  fixed  to  give  1  ght.  Proper  vent 
TOtist  be  given  in  time  for  the  smoke 
to  displace  the  ditfcrent  columns  of 
air  contained  in  the  condensor.s 
main  tube,  and  side  branches  ;  first, 
by  the  trying  pipes  near  the 
condensor,  secondly,  by  those  of 
the  main,  and  lastly,  by  the  cocks 
or  valves  near  the  burners," 

After  a  digression  relative  to  the 
exhibitions  at  the  Lyceum,  Green- 
street,  and  Pall-mall,  the  patentee 
proceeds  thus  with  the  account  of 
his  apparatus.  "  Large  iron  stoves, 
and  succession  furnaces,  have  se- 
parate condensers  placed  at  a  few 
i'eet  distance  from  them ;  so  that  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  charging  and 
•discharging  the  stoves,-  nor  of  being 
injuretl  by  the  heat.  The  tops  of 
these  stoves  have  upright  ledges  or 
shoulders,  with  alembic  covers,  to 
serve  for  evaporating  or  distilling 
tar,  &c.  by  the  same  heat^  and  also 
to  form  a  sand  bath  for  the  purpose 
of  any  other  evaporation,  distillation, 
&c.  These  condensors  mav  be  made 
of  brick  or  stone-work,  lined  with 
lead,  &c»  or  wholly  of  iron,  tin- 
plate  or  other  metal,  and  even  stone 
or  earthen  wares ;  but  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  are  made  with  large 
wine,  or  other  casks  cut  in  hMyet, 


with  several  bottoms  made  of  wood 
or. metal,  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed to  hold  several  surfaces  of 
lime  water.  Should  the  coal  be  of 
strong  quality,  ii  will  be  proper 
to  throw  a  small  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove, 
sprinkled  over  with  a  little  water; 
the  steam  of  which  will  rise  through 
the  coal,  and  impregnate  itseif  with 
the  smoke^  to  purify  it  the  better 
from  the  disagreeable  odour.'  For- 
merly 1  used  to  mix  a  small  quanti- 
ty oV  lime  with  the  coal,  but  this 
atfects  the  coke  more  or  less  ;  and  1 
find  that  throwing  lime  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stove  answers  still  better, 
and  the  lime  is  not  intcrmii^ed  with 
the  coke.  Persons  using  reservoirs, 
or  gas-holders,  are  ignorant  of 
the  efiect  which  the  pressure  of  th< 
air  has  on  the  main  tubes  and  side 
branches,  when  left  open  at  the 
beginning  and  towards  the  cla<«  of 
the  process.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  atmosphere  presses  with  a  force 
of  fourteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface  :  heQce*  on  an  aper- 
ture of  only  the  fourteenth  part 
of  an  inch,  the  pressure  is  one 
pound.  Now  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process,  when  the  gas  has  not 
yet  obtained  KulTicient  elastic  force 
to  displace  the  air  within  the  tubes^ 
although  the  reservoir  or  gasholders 
may  be  quite  filled,  if  you  attempt 
lighting  it  too  soon,  the  blue  flame 
will  frequently  be  forced  inwards  by 
the,  superior  force  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  it  rushes  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  through  any  length  of 
tube  into  (he  reservoir,  and  ex- 
plodes it  with  a  force  equal  to  gun- 
powder; hence,  the  larger  the  reser- 
voir, the  gKater  the  danger.  The 
same  eflect  must  take  plate  towards 
the  close,  when  the  elastic  pressure 
of  the  gas  must  become  inferior  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  where- 
soever there  is  a  flame  left  burning, 
accideqts  are  likelv  to  bapj>eu»  as 
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the  cause  of  danger  stttl  existe  the 
^sameasin  gunpowder  milU,  which 
'may  stand  sate  for  years  and  be 
bFo\vn  up  at  last.  No  human  io- 
genuiry  can  prevent  the  explosioo 
of  gas  where  \x  is  suffered  tO;  accu* 
mulate  in  any  quantity,  for  it  is 
vm possible  to  guard  against  it  with 
any  safety  valves,  or  other  contri- 
vances, as  is  di»Dc  with  steam  en- 
gines ;  the  bui^tnig  of  which  de- 
pends on  different  principles.** 

The  patentee  concludes,  w  itb  stat- 
ing, *«  that,  the  prfnciple  of  placing  a 
Arc  in  the  centre,  may  be  applied 
to  heat  or  boli,  distil  or  evaporate 
water  or  other  liquidv,  ip  wooden 
casks,  or  other  vesselsj  much  sooner 
Chan  can  be  done  in  the  commoo 
mode  ii\  applying  the  heat  under 
amd  around  the  ve>sels  used  for  these 
purposes.  It  may  als<i  be  applied 
fbrairiug,  drying,  baking,  stewing, 
&c.  In  any  of  the  fire-places  in  my 
stoves  and  furnaces,  a  strong  metal, 
or  fire-proof  composition  tube  may 
be  led  through  the  middle,  supplied 
with  fresh  air  by  a  tube  connected 
with  the  outside,  through  the  wall. 
Dy  this  means  a  great  quantity  of 
fresh  air  may  be  speedily  rarined, 
heated,  and  be  comiucteci  by  other 
tubes,  fixed  and  flexible,  to  warm 
rooms,  and  even  whole  houses,  in  ' 
a  far  superior  and  safer  manner  than 
can  be  done  by  steam,  or  the  fire 
flues  now  in  use." 

Ohservations.„.1\i\s  patent  has 
excited  considerable  attention,  on 
account  of  the  act  pt'  Parliament^  pas- 
sed a  fV;w  months  ago,  establishing, 
or  chartering  a  company,  with  a 
large  capital,  and  the  liberty  pf 
transferrmi;  shares,  for  carrying  in  • 
to  eilect  Mr.  Winsor's  method  of 
producing  coal  gas,  and  applying 
it  to  various  useful  purposes,  wnich 
methoil  it  was  expected  would  be 
explained  in  the  Fpc<  ificatiitn  of  this 
Itatent,  and  for  this  reasod,  copious 
extracts  from  it  *are  here  inserted^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  me- 


thod of  heating  the  gas-oven«  by  a 
fire-place  made  in  iu  centre,  whjcfa 
is  so  much  extolled  by  the  patentee 
Will  be  so  advantageous  a»he  as!iert»; 
for  it  has  been  proved  by  weii  kiiown 
and  accurate  experiments,  by  Coaul 
Ktimford  and  others,  tliat  heat  is 
communicated  but  jn  a  very  suaali  de- 
gree down  w*ards,ai)d  vere  tittle  more 
sideways,  and  therefore  that  the  a- 
scending  heat  is  that  which  it  is  alone 
material  to  atteud  to;  in  heating 
solid  substances  in  Close  veftseLs,  this 
takes  place  even  more  than  with 
fluids;  as  oq  intestine  motion  oc- 
curs in  them  as  in  the  latter,  to  dis- 
tribute the  heat  to  the  parts  mom 
remote  from  the  fire  ;  besides  thi% 
from  a  gas  furnace  constjructed  with 
the  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the 
oven,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
extract  the  coke  ;  and*  still  more  so 
if  furnistied  with  the  numerous  pip«s 
which,  the  patentee  mentions,  sboiiUi 
'^  ierpcntise'*  through  iU  For  the 
reason  stated,  it  is  |irobable  that  gas* 
ovens  with  the  heat  applied  beneath 
their  bottoms  alone,  would  be  fonod 
as  efficacious  as  any,  while  they 
would  be  much  siuipler  and  more 
easily  constructed. 

The  2as  reservoir,  which  is  the 
otlier  chief  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  patentee,  from  his  own  statement 
is  not  merely  objectionable*  hut  ex* 
tremely  (laiigerotis*'as  the  fnghtfiil 
account  which  he  has  given  f4'  the 
risk  of  explosion,  iu  producing  the 
gas,  applies  solely  to  h'm  own  appa- 
ratus ;  for  tliough  he  has  asserted 
(with  that  unqualified  boidnev 
for  %\hich  foreiguers  are  so  remarka* 
ble}  **  that  no  human  iageauity  can 
prevent,  or  guard  against  expiosiwit 
of  this  nature;,  escimaiing  ail  tttgr? 
nuity  by  his  own ;  yet  this  »  not  on* 
ly  very  possible,  l>ut  has  heeo  done 
almost  fvom  the  first,  by  Mr  Mur- 
duck,  (i^e  original  inventor  of  the 
extensive  ap|iiication  ot*  coal  gsta  to 
useful  piu*pObe«)  by  the  simple  con* 
trivanwe  of  a  gavholder,  balanced 
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by  a,  tvei^jbt,  ancl  8u=?peo(U;d  in  a 
cistern  of  water;  which  always  Ua« 
a  (e>iiieM7  to  9iiik  vrhe n  not  ki.*pt 
up  by  the/^aji  forced  mio  it  bv  the 
action  of  .tne  furnace,  and  which 
conjseqiicntly  always  drives  the  gas 
outWards,  whenever  the  coiks  are 
opened  to  admit  its  escape,  an«i 
ib^^eby  el}ectii«i)iy  pBev^^tH  the  ad- 
miaiioii  of  ah*  tbrough  the  p4pes,  at 
Uie  cxmimencentent  and  termiiiation 
of  the  operation;  from  which  the 
patentee,  with  som«  reason,  appre* 
hend«  such  alai;ijiin);  accidents  ;  and 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  perfect 
wi^qi^^cy  lor  this  pyrpoar  arises  from 
ikt  Ucl,  that  w«  have  no  account  of 
the  smallest  explosion  baring  oc« 
curred  in  any  gas  apparatus  where  the 
balanced  gas-bolders  n^entioned  were 
used ;  and  moreover,  the  sectirity 
\i  hkb  this  coittrivance gives,  is^  consi- 
dered so  complete,  that  it  has  never 
been  thou«fht  worth  while  to  add 
valves  where  the  gas  departs  from 
the  gas-holder,  to  prevent  its  return; 
a  most  obvious  meafis  for  this  pur* 
pase/thovgh  thougbt  by  the  paten- 
tee to  be  impossible. 

Bat  though  this  apparatus  so  pom- 
pously announced,  instead  of  sur- 
passing those  previously  Jiiade^  is  ia- 
ferior  to  most  of  theoii  and  though  the 
pdieatee  cannot  be  permitted  to  «s- 
guBUi  the  station  of  Brst  inventor  of 
the  application  of  coal  gas  to  useful 
purposes,  ivhich  he  so  earnestly 
strove  to  effect;  yet  he  must  be  'aU 
luwcd.  the  merit  of  having      gnat 


coD^ributei  to  excite  general  atten- 
tion to  this  useful  coutrivaiicet  and' 
to  give  it  the  ext«Asire  notice  it  no\r  , 
po^st'ftseft,  which  b^  fir>r  hinf>  it  is 
probable  for  a  l^^ng  period  hence, 
iC  woulil  not  have  attained. 

if  the  merit  of  the  ditTerent  per- 
sons, who  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  apparatus  for. 
making  coal  gas,  was  estiuiadedy  that 
of  each  would  probably  he  found  lo 
arise  fro.a  the  fwl lowing  con^iiier- 
ations. 

Mr.  Murdock  has  the  merit  of  be-> 
tug  the  first  who  invent^:^  aad  con- 
structed an  extenijive  apparatus  Ibr 
coal    gas« 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Birnfingfiamy  was 
the  first  who  brought  ti>e  pian 
wiihia  the  reach  of  the  lesser  arth* 
fkers,  fitted  it  Cor  small  worka, 
and  applied  it  to  supply  solJering 
lamps  and  those  for  workiug  gla^ 
ornainent!«. 

Mr.  Clegg,  of  Mancb<^er,  wma 
the  first  who  gave  the  ptiblic  accu- 
rate plans,  and  drawinga  of  the  ap- 
paratus, for  extettfive  pmpo.ses, 
which  plans  may  be  seen  in  the  26th 
vol.  of  the  transactions  of  the  so* 
o*i*ty  of  arts* 

And  Mr.  VVinsor  by  hw  Icctones, 
advertisements,  palentSy  exiraordi^ 
nary  pfan  for  a  gas  com|jany  v\iih 
a  van  capital,  and  his  act  of  par- 
liament, has  most  br4)ivghi  the  iuvc*^ 
tion  into  notice*  and  coMiribuled  to 
its  present  exteusive  publiciLv. 

5y 
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4(U 
MONTHLY  RETROSPECt  OF  POLITICS. 


On  virttie  can  alone  this  Kngdom  sttnd. 
On  public  virtue,  every  virtue  jo»n*<*^ 
For  lo«t  thi8  social  cement  of  mankind, 
Tlie  greatest  Empires,  b/  scarce  felt  de- 
crees, 
Will  moulder  soft    away,   till   tottering 

loose* 
They  prone  at  last  to  total  ruin  rush. 
What  are  without  it  Senates,  save  a  face 
Of  consulution  deep,  and  reason  frce» 
While  the  dctermin*d  voice  and  heart  are 

sold?  ^ 

What  boasted   Freedom,  save  an  empty 

name  ? 
And  what  Election,  \Mtamarht  viU 
0/ Slaves  seif-bartei'd  f 

Thomson's  viiiaTT. 


IT  is  refreshing  to  look  back  at  the 
poets  of  former  day*<,    and   con- 
trast  them  with  many  of  the  present 
day.     Yet  these  animated  advocates 
of  IJbcrtv,  from  Milton,  to  the  ikhVs 
who  £I(»unshed  in  the  limes   of  the 
first  two  Georj^e^,  were    abused  by 
the  pensioned  Johnson,  for  their   ad- 
herenve  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He 
who  had  been  the  supporter  of  the 
exiled   dynasty  of  Stuart,  and   long 
opposed  the  house  of  Brunsw  ick,in  the 
be-inuing    of     the     present    reiou 
found  it  BO  great  transition  to  pass 
intq,  the   op|>osiie  scrvk-e.   and    be- 
come the     venal   supporter,  o»  that 
faction,  which  »rom  the  days  oi  l^ule 
have  stamped    a   character  on   the 
present  times.     Such  scntnnents,  as 
are  contained   in    the, lines,    which 
form  the  motio  to  the  present  rciix|. 
5pect,   and  similar   passages,  which 
are  thicklv  interbpersed  through  the 
writii»-»  or-   Pope,   Thomson,  Giay, 
and  Akenside,  engage  the  venrra- 
kion  and  gratitude  of  posterity  to  the 
authors,    notwithstanding    the   pre- 
sent fashion  of  fastidious  squeamish- 
nef«,    which  makes    aome   ot    our 
present  poets  affirm  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with     politics^    aiicl 
notwithstanding     the     snarling     ot 
Johnjon,  who  iii  styling  those  ettu- 


sions  of  liberty,  mere  declamations 
in  favour  of  freedom,  which  was  m 
no  danger,  afiords  to  us  a  clue  t^ 
judge  ot  himself,  and  biJi  writings. 
For  it  is  ao  uncommon  circomsiance, 
unjustly  to  accuse  others  of  inten- 
tions, which  are  only  suggested  h\' 
the  conscience  of  thi^  accuser.  Tbu^ 
en  his  own  eviilcnce,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  no  injai»ticc  to  accuse  J<»hn- 
sjm  as  acting  the  part  of  a  sophist, 
and  being  merely  the  declaimer 
in  many  of  his  far-famed  writings 
both  tut  politics  and  morals,  and 
the  sturdy  morality,  as  it  has 
been  styled,  of  the  Rambler,  may, 
if  tried  in  the  balance  he  unjustly 
applied  to  others,  be  found  to  cen- 
ter ill  p«)mposity  of  expression,  and 
with  very  little  of  the  gimuine  feel- 
iiigs  of  the  heart. 

To  literature,  however,  the  caase 
of  freedom  is  much  indebted  for 
many  able  defenders,  althf^u^h  some 
othenvise  enn'nenl  and  It'drned  men, 
have  pros  ituted  their  talents  to  glo^i 
ovei  the  defects  of  arbitiary  power, 
in  our  last  retrospect,  we  alluded  to 
the  dilUreucc  between  learning,  or 
knowKd^e,  and  wisdom.  They  arc 
esi^entially  different.  Cow  per  b.n5 
well  illustrated  . their  opposite  prc- 
pcrties. 

„„., .'...•«  Here  the  heart 

*•  May  give  4  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And   learning    wiser    grow  without    hs 

t>ook8. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  beiaj 

one, 
Have  oftiime«  no  connexion.    Knowledge 

dwells 
In  heads   replete  with  thoughu  of  oiker 

men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mats 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wudoa 

builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squar*d,  and  fitted  to 
it*s  plaoe^  I 
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Does  bat  encumber,  'wbom  k  seems  t*en- 

rich. 
Knowledge  is  proud,  that  he  has  learned 

so  much. 
Wisdom  is  hiad>le,   that    he  knows  no 


Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  speUs, 
Bj  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wiu 
Holds  an  waJkiniing  multitude  enthraU*d.** 

Writers  are  only  useful  so  iar  as 
tkey  excite  others  to  think,  and  to 
reflect;  to  oompare  and  judge:  to 
form  their  verdicts  on  the  evidence 
addaced  to  them :  and  it  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  a  nation,  that 
aathors  should  exert  themselves  to 
assist  the  multitude  to  think,  than 
to  prescribe  the  line  of  thought  for 
them.  Theif  only  can  knowledge 
be  aucilaly  to  wisdom,  and  litera- 
ture (Profitably  aid  the  cause  of 
liberty.  It  is  of  rt^ore  importance 
that  the  -many  should  be  incited  to 
reflect  on  their  own  interests,  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation;  than  that 
the  few  should  display  their  learo- 
ing,  or  their  wit;  othervt^ise  science 
may  be  made  to  prop  the  cause 
of  despotism,  and  learning  draw  from 
the  consideration  of  our  rights.  As 
an  apology  for  the  supposed  intru- 
fiioii  of  those  remarks  on  literature 
into  a  political  retrospect,  it  may  be 
sufiictent  Uy  remark,  that  the  sub- 
jects  here  treated  on,  have  no  very 
remote  connexion  with  the  ge- 
nuine science  and  philosophy  of  pofi' 
iics. 

The  press  is  an  impassive  instru- 
ment, and  may  be  useful  or  otber- 
wise,  as  it  is  directed.  As  Pitej-a- 
ture  has  in  some  cases  been  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  des- 
potism, so  the  press,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  literature,  may  instruct  or 
mislead,  and  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  daily  exemplified  in  the  slate 
of  the  periodical  publications,  of 
^bich  tbe  greaterjiumber  are  leagued 
on  the  side  of  power.  Pay  and 
patronage  are  readily  derived  fix)m 
this  quarter^  aad  when  tbese  circum- 


stances are  considered,  wc  need 
not  wonder  at  the  systematic  decep-. 
tion  practised  by  many  of  the  public 
prints.  But  it  is  not  enough,  that  so . 
many  are  under  pay,  iniimidatioa 
is  used  to  silence  the  Vefractory.  The 
late  prosecutions  in  England  are 
alarming  to  the  friends  of  a  free 
prca^  and  if  the  system  succeed, 
bids  fair  to  stop  free  discussion,  for . 
few  have  sufficient  strength  of  nerves 
to  write  boldly,  under  the  im- 
pending dread  of  a  two  years  im- 
prisonment. In  England,  public 
spirit  Itas  latterly  shown  a  littte  ten- 
dency to  revive,  and  there  appear 
symptoms  of  resuscitation,  after  a  * 
period  of  suspended  animation.  In- 
stead of  geatly  cherishing  this  ten- 
dency, strong  etibrts  are  used  to 
repress  this  restoration  of  the  lan- 
guid powersy  and  the  press  is  not 
permitted  to  breathe  freely,  in  such 
a  crisis,  what  is  the  line  for  tbe  eo- 
liv^htei^ed  friends  of  freedom  to  pur- 
sue ?  Probably  not  to  expose  the<n- 
selves  unprotected  to  the  shafts  of 
power,  or  to  suderings,  for  the  sake 
of  an  ungrateful  people,  who  are 
more  prone  to  blame,  than  to  suc- 
cour their  defenders.  Still  less  can 
an  honest  man  hark  in  w.th  the 
present  cry.  Suicerity  prevents 
the  show  of  approbation,  and  iudig* 
nation  will  not  let  him  be  en- 
tirely silent.  Reserving  himself  for 
belter  times,  he  must  be  cautious, 
and  endeavour  to  exemplify  the  wis- 
dom of  prudence,  and  the  unbrok- 
en spirit  of  a  virtuous  disappro- 
bation of  profligacy  and  corrup- 
tion. He  must  be  especially  care- 
ful of  countenancing  a  departure 
from  the  line  of  rectitude,  or  by 
an  unrighteous  condescension*  to  be- 
tray the  cau;se  of  honour  and  ho- 
nesty '.  At  least  he  ought  to 
keep  himself  pure  in  word,  and 
thought,  and  deed,  from  participat- 
ing in  those  things,  which  he  dis- 
approves*    If    he    can    do  noibiog 
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availingly  for  Iiis  country,  he  must 
do  nolhing  against  her  intere.<t, 
and  withhold  ^ith  firmness,  all 
seeming  lo  approve,  ^hat  his  hedrt 
disowns.  Let  u.i  keep  in  rcmem- 
bi'ance,  that  despotism  is  morie  to 
Im?  dreaded  than  anarchy,  stnd  that 
the  slow  consuming  disease  of  cbN 
ruption,  is  ofien  nioi*e  fatal  than 
the  fever  of  licentiousness. 

We,  in  general,  agree  with  that 
sturdy  champion  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Cobbct,  whose  imprisonment, 
like  the  condensation  of  air  in  an 
air  gun",  oniy  serves  to  increase  en- 
ergy, and  eliisticity,  \Vhile  the  words 
•'  State  Prison,  Newgale,"  seem  on- 
ly to  opeiate  as  a  cartridge,  which 
inore  eflcctually  rams  down '  the 
contents,  makes  the  report  smarter, 
and  its  efl(»cts  surer.  Bat  in  several 
points  we  ciift'er  from  him,  and  in 
no  one  point  more,  than  in  the  one 
contained  in  the  fallowing  sentence, 
which  we  consider  as  in  its  spirit,  a 
perfect  anglicistfi,  grateful^  we  fear 
too  grateful  to  the  English  ear,  but 
although  -  a  pet  principle  of  Mr. 
Cobbtt,  is  not  the  less  iclfisli,  par- 
tial, and  ini(|uiti^iis  in  itsclff  and 
j  iconsistent  with  the  rights' of  men, 
and  of  nations. 

"  As  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  says  he,  (viz — the  abro- 
gation of  the  orders  of  council,)  if 
the  obligations  of  gcoil  faith  were 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  that,  first  or 
last,  we  shall  come  to  the  plain, 
simple,  uncjualifii'd  assertion  and 
niaintainance  of  the  absolute  so- 
vereignty of  the  $ea,  or  make  up 
our  minds,  or  rather  debase  them, 
whi<h,  1  trtist,  we  never  shall,  to 
submit  to  f»cc(:m'e  first  an  ii^crior 
ration,  and  next,  by  an  tasy  trau- 
j*i(ion,  to  bect)me  the  vassal  of 
1  ranee,  now  luiing  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this,    \c — " 

We  have  f.roffssed  oursclvc.s  on 
t\\    otcUsloiis,  inimical  to   that  luo- 


no'p(ai*ing    ^'fteni;    tffid    tpi^it    «f 
exclusion,  which  makes  nations,  ate 
well  as  individuals,  the    objects    of 
fear,   and    Mtred  to    their    neigh- 
hours.    We  have  felt  much,  as  Irisb- 
men,  from  the  effects  df  this  donM- 
nefering  spirit,  ariS  wc   hiVetb€»*- 
fore  p(^rhjips    Ifes^    fecrupt^   fts  toferi, 
in  declaring,  soch  a  spirit    to    be 
a  curse  to  other  countries,  and  to 
its    own,   eventual   ruin.    This   as- 
sertion  of    an  akoUiee    90verct)^ty 
of  the  sea,  appears  to  be  a  ftooiid- 
ing  of   the  trumpet  for    intermin- 
able  war,  or  at  le»H  a  war  Bcwr 
to  end  until  Rom^  or  Carthage  be 
utterly  destroyed,  and    rased    fron 
the   list  of   nations.     It    u   indeed 
a  dcirlarltion    of    war     agtuk»t  tke 
xvbrtd,    and   wc  think  the  etiect  of 
such  declarations  from  patty  writ- 
ers,   known    to   speak,   in    gei«^^ 
the  sentiments  of     the     people  at 
large,    must  be    to    make  all    the 
nations  qd  the   contrinent  vohtnieert 
in  the  service  of  Fn^nce,  rather  Unn 
Iks,  as  is  supposed,  prtssed    into  it, 
on  seeing  that  the  people,  of  this  coon- 
try  as  well  as  the  actual  adminislratioiH 
are  equally  well  indined  to  close  up 
the  ocean  for  their  own  benefit,  or  to 
erdct  turnpike-gates  on    what  pro- 
vidence intended    as  a  free   high- 
road for  the  world.     It  is  such  an 
unfavourable     impression      of      the 
Eriiish  character,  thus  propagated, 
with  stifong    confirmation,    through 
the    medium   of    a  popular    writer 
like  Mr.   C.  which    dcjes  Napoleon 
such  goqd   service,    tnakcs'  all   Eu- 
rope clasp   his  knees  as  a  deliverer 
from     the     great     monster    of  the 
deep,  and    elevates    hitn    into  the 
iibertuor,  not  as   be  is,     the  «i^ 
gafor  of  the  j^lobe. 

Thei-e  was  loo^  a  distinction  wil- 
lingly made  on  the  continent  between 
the  people  ami  the  casual  piinisteriat 
government  of  Britain»  but  such  do- 
niintk^ing  assertions,  (the  oflfsprif*? 
of  pride,  not  of  Bny*genetDasf»ris- 
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oiple),  of  absolute  aoTei^igrivty  orcr 
tite  great  cdMiROM  of  the  ocean^ 
made  by  cme  of  the  people  tbcfin^ 
selves,  'htj;h,  perhaps  bigbest  in 
their  oonfkieBCe  and  estimadon, 
must  fix  on  itireterate  bostility  on 
tb«  contincRtf  againat.  the  Patioa 
itself^  and  y^ty  name  of  Briton. 
The  people  are  thus,  in  tbe  eyes  of 
the  nations,  compietdy  incol^io^ 
ratieil,  and  identified  with  tbe  admi- 
nistration, however  it  may  change; 
and,  it  mast  be  GorK:1uded  abroad, 
that  the  same  vital>  or  mortal  maxim, 
>vi)l  continue  to  be  the  spring  of  poli-i> 
ttcal  action  in  ihisconntry;  even  tho' 
in  tke  dice-box  of  human  events, 
William  Cobbett  should  succeed  to 
the  place  in  the  cabinet  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  William  Pitt* 

In  the  onlers  of  couficil,  (1 1th 
Nov.  1807^)  it  says,  "  his  Majesty 
4$  taking  measures  for  asserting  and 
vindicating  his  just  rights,  and  for 
supporting  that  nmritifne  poMxv^ 
tvhich  the  ex:^rtion8>  Itnd  valour  of 
his  people  hare  enabled  him  to  e8-> 
tabUs)i,  and  maintain,  and  the  m^iin^ 
tenaoce  of  which  is  not  more'  esGipn- 
tial  to  tbe  safety  and  prosperity  of 
his  majesty's  dominions,  than  it  is 
to  the  protection  of  such  states  as 
shall  retaiti  their  independenire,  and 
t^  tJ^  gentral  intercoHrse,  and  l\ap^ 
piness  ^mmkmd'\  This  paragraph  if 
not  already  understood  by  the  na- 
tions on  the  continent|  must  be  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Cobbett's  para- 
{>hrase  ef  plain,  simple,  unqualified 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  (He  •ab- 
solute sovejrignU^  of  the  sea,  wWicb, 
he  adds^  is  wtcessarjf  to  t/ie  inele^ 
pendence  t(f  England, 

For  our  parts,  we  ca;n  see  iK>Cbing 
iii  this  expression,  but  a  canning  at- 
tempt, (niost  inconsisteiit  with  such 
a  manly  mind),  to  confound  two 
things  totally  diH'erent,  as  if  they 
mtist  stand  or  fall  together,  national 
independence,  and  'universal  tK>ve- 
flttgnty.  QoA  foi-bid  «hat  th^r  Iwk- 


pmdence  of  any  si«|;ld  conntiry^ 
should  depend  upon  an  esdnstvo 
and  absolute  domination,  incompnti^ 
ble  with  the  rights  and  natural  mv* 
deavours  of  every  other  country, 
to  make  the  best  u«  of  their  Te-« 
sources,  and  their  industry.  Perish 
the  independence  of  that  country, 
where  such  are  the  only  means  oi 
supporting  It !  We  see  no  snch  alter-^ 
iKitive  as  necessary,  either  to  b^ 
absolute  sovereign  "cif  the  sea,  or 
an  *'  inferior  power,"  and  *'  the  vas* 
sal  of  France/'  We  need  neither 
be  tyrants  nor  slaves.  Let  us  ht  a 
fair,  honourable,  and  liberal  na-^ 
tion,  not  led  astray  byu  purblind 
pedlar  policy,  but  actuated  by  t 
generoQs  ambitioa  of  ontstnppm^ 
ali  our  competitors,  in  the  greaft 
mart  of  the  world,  bv  superior  ao« 
tivity,  industry,  minj.  and  macbi* 
nery.  While  such  maxims,  as  wo 
glory  to  have  thus  reprobated,  are 
the  ruling  maxims  of  cabinets,  and 
what  is  worse,  of  countries^  hovr 
can  the  feeling  heart  or  tbe  consider* 
ate  head  rejoice  in  vkltory,  or  sym- 
pathise in  defeat?  It  is  a  combat 
between  the  LfON  and  the  tiger.— « 
The  quiet  inhabitants  tremble^ 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  coo- 
test;  and  the  forest  rebellows  with 
the  savage  roar* 

The  renovation  of  the  liberty  of 
th^  pren,  by  the  Spanish  Coitcs, 
on  further  explanation,  is  found  16 
be  only  a  balf-tneasure,  as  it  is  still 
restricted  with  regard  to  diftcussio»i 
on  tho  subject  of  religicm.  Jn  re« 
storing  the  host  libtrties  pf  a  coon* 
try,  a  capitulation  with  abustM, 
damps  the  rising  spirit  of  the  people* 
In  the  preoent  case,  a  suspicion  of 
tflthnate  success  in  regenerating 
Spain  is  justly  excited.  It  would  bo 
desirable  to  see  greater  encArgy.  Yet 
there  is  a  fhdnt  resemblance  between 
the  popular  language  used  by  sonw 
speSJoers  in  the  Cortes,  to  the  con^ 
doct  of  the  first  Fre;»f  h  natioual  Aft- 
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•emb?y.  OtrfHdcasi  are  some  times- 
carrietl  back  to  that  period  of  great 
hope,  and  we  are  not  unpleasifi^ly 
reminded  of  some  simiUtude.  The 
French  revolution  was  marred  by  a 
combination  of  circam.«taoces,  for 
which  liberty  is  not  justly  blam€^able. 
The  restoration  of  liberty,  and  the  re- 
moval of  long  confirmed  oppression 
are  objects  of  anxious  desideration 
to  the  lovers  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  world.  To  them 
liowever,  the  present  scenes  in 
Spain,  furnish  more  causes  for  pain- 
ful anxiety,  than  for  joyful  expec- 
tation. Some  in  the  Cortes  speak 
highly  of  the  state  of  lil>erty  in 
Britain:  Sd^  did  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  French  assemblies. 
Things  viewed  at  a  distance  often 
look  better,  than  a  nearer  and  a 
more  close  inspection  will  jus- 
tify. 

Our  war-lovina:  empire  are  now  in 
m  fair  way  of  being  soon  tired  of 
their  favourite,  game.  Until  repeat- 
ed disappointments,  and  great  dis-^ 
tresses  teach  them  better,  they  are 
food  of  war.  ,  As  in  the  case  of  the 
American  war>  it  would  not  oe  sur- 
prising if  the  tide  of  popular  opin- 
ion would  ere  long  turn  in  favour  of 
peace.  That  war  was  for  a  long  pe- 
riod popular,  but  at  length  the  con-, 
ductors  of  It  were  forced  to  resign, 
and  peace  was  made.  The  public 
and  private  financial  distress,  and  the 
disapfx>intment'  of  the  high-raised 
hopes  of  almost  annihilating  with 
ipeed  the  French  army  in  Portugal, 
are  fbicin^  the  people  to  feel.  The 
eeneral  pressure  of  distress  com- 
ing home  individually  often  ex- 
cites minds  to  reflect,  which  are 
completely  callous  to  other  consi<» 
derations.  If  they  are  little  sen* 
tible  to  general  inconvenience  and 
miseries,  their  own  sufferings  rouse 
them,  and  they  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive wherein  they  are  pinched. — 
The  crisis  is  now  artived,  wbeii  most 


people  are  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  efiects  of  the  war  are 
brought  home  to  them,  in  one  shape 
or  another.  The  ill  success  of  the 
English  "fleet  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
being  a  failure  in  that  source  of 
strength,  hititerto  supposed  to  be 
invincible*  although  the  extent  of 
the  loss  is  not  veiy  great,  may  tend 
to  abate  the  high  confidence,  and 
cause  some  mi<%givings,  as  to  ilie 
omnipoience  of  our  boasted  securi- 
ty. All  considerations  combined, 
may  gradually  tend  to  produce  a 
disposition  for  peace. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  our  Portuguese  al- 
lies, for  whom  nominally  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  lavish  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  nation,  although 
perhaps  the  true  motives  may  be 
found  in  a  desire  to  retain  place  by 
an  affected  display  of  vigour,  and 
an  inclination  rather  to  do  mischtef 
than  to  do  nothing,  we  shall  give 
some  extracts  from  ''Robert  Semple*! 
second  journey  to  Spain,  in  the 
spring  of  1809."  They  may  assist 
in  disabusing  the  people  of  sonte 
prejudices,  and  show  for  what  we 
are  fightiug. 

"  The*  mob  of  I«isbon  was  armed, 
and  determined  to  show  that  it  was 
so.  Every  night,  at  least  oiie  French- 
man, or  one  suspected  to  be  so,  was 
discovered  and  dragged  to  prison, 
whefe,  generally,  his  dead  txxiy  a- 
lone  arrived,  f  myself  was  witness 
to  an  Englishman  being  murdered 
in  this  mauuer,  and  strove  in  vain 
to  save  hirt  life  An  Englishman! 
you  exclaim.  Yes,  reader,  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  was  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  I  was  proceeding  up  the 
principal  street,  when  having  ad- 
vanced a  little  beyond  the  head 
quarters  of  the  English  general,  I 
heard  the  shoutings  of  a  great  mob. 
They  drew  nearer,  and  I  presently 
found  myself  enveloped  amidst  a 
furiotiH  crowdy  dragging  along  a  poor 
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wretch  in  an  £nglifth  Hress;  his 
fXMuitenance  disfigureti  with  blood, 
and  hanily  able  to  stagger  along 
from  the  blows  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. I  demanded  his  crime. 
They  told  me  he  was  a  Frcnch- 
man»  but  an  En'^lish  officer  who 
was  in  the  crowd,*  exclaimed  that 
it  was  his  servant,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  reason  with  <onie  who  appear- 
ed as  leaders  of  the  mob.  At  this 
intelligence,  I  made  my  utmost  ef- 
forts to  get  near  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  jnst  arrived  in  time  to 
seize  with  both  my  hand^  a  pike 
which  some  brave  Portuguese  from 
behind  was  endeavouring  to  thrust 
into  hts  back.  I  called  out  to  the 
officer  to  assist  me.  He  replied,  it 
was  ttui  pmitire  order  of  the  Gene- 
ral, that  in  all  such  cases,  no  Ent^- 
liskmnn  should  interfere,  and  advised 
me  to  take  care  of  my  own  life. 
1  was  in  the  m if  1st  of  pikes,  swords, 
and  daggers,  which  seemed  to  be 
thrust  about  in  all  directions,  as  if 
through  madness  or  intoxication.  In 
spite  of  all  my. .  ptrnggles,  I  was 
thrown  down  a|ip4  nearly  trampled 
»pAn  by  the  mob,  and  at  length 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  amongst 
them.  Next  morning,.  I  was  inform- 
ed that  the  poor  wretch  had  been 
murdered  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
And  this  passed  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  £nglisli  head  quar- 
ters." 

*'The  English  have  supported  a 
regency  odious  to  the  people,  and 
have  lost  more  by  that,  and  the  con- 
Yention  of  Cintra,  than  they  have 
^ined  at  Vimeira.  The  French  are 
attacking  in  all  directions,  old  anJ 
corrupted  establishments,  ready  to 
fall  by  their  own  weight.  We  fly 
to  prop  them  up  with  the  whole 
of  England's  strength.  The  natural 
consequence  is,  that  the  people  of 
most  countries  execrate  the  French,* 
but  find  it  hard  to  condemn  many 
#f  the ir  measures;  while  on  the  coa- 


trary,  the  English  are  very  gener* 
ally  beloved,  and  their  measures  et^ 
ecrated.  The  former  government  of 
Portugal^  of  which  the. present  re- 
gency is  the  representative,  was  a 
very  bad  one.  Its  oppressions  and 
its  ignorance  are  alike  notorious. 
Yet  we  have  linked  ourselves  to 
this  government,  and  not  to  the 
people.  We  make  no  appeals,  a^i 
it  were,  directly  from  nation  to  na^ 
tion.  All  that  we  say  corner  to 
the  people  through  the  medium  of 
magistrates,  not  beloved  nor  respec* 
ted,  farther  than  that  they  hold  aa 
arbitrary  power   in  their  hands. 

"  I  beheld  at  Lisbon  a  govern- 
ment hated  yet  implicitly  obeyed ; 
and  this  was  to  me  a  kind  of  cine 
to  the  national  character,  where 
the  hereditary  rights  of  tyrannising 
.in  the  great,  and  long  habits  of 
servitude  in  the  multitude,  compose 
tiie  principal  traiu..  But  the  peo- 
ple are  awakened;  they  are  appeal- 
ed to;  they  are  armed!  and  habits, 
of  freedom  will  by  de;<rees  arise 
among  them.  Never.  This  natipn^ 
vvii.h  all  its  old  rites,  its  supersti- 
tions, and  its  prejudices  oi  three 
centuries,  is  in  its  decrepitude.  To 
produce  any  good,  the  whole  race 
must  be  renewed.  Their  present 
enthusiasm,  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure and  the  concurrence  of  won- 
derful circumstances,  proves  to  mfi 
nothing." 

To  confirm  feeling  minds  in  their 
detestation  of  the  horrid  trade  cif 
war,  the  following  anecdote,  extrac- 
.  ted  from  the  same  author,  may 
serve  belter  than  volume*  of  decla- 
mation. Such  scenes  of  private  dis- 
tresses are  common  amid  the  des- 
tructive ravagen  attendant  on  war- 
fare. 

'*  Our  protracted  stay  at  P*>. 
sadas  enabled  me  to  witness  one  of 
those  scenes  which  mark  as  it  were, 
the  very  outskirts  of  war,  and  af- 
feet  us  mjre  thai  those  of  greater 
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horror.     A  p6or  wonan  of  the  place 
bad   been     ioformed  that  her  onW 
ton   was    killed  io    battle,  and   nhe 
of  coarse   bad   given  herself  up  to 
grief;  but  this  very  morning  a  pea^ 
Bant  anrtred  with  ceruin  intelligence 
fiot  only    that  her  son    was    living, 
4Hit  that  be  was  actually  approach- 
ing the   village,  and    not    above  a 
•league?^  distant  from    it.      The  fir^ 
■shock  of  these  good    tidings    over- 
"pawefled  the  nrtoiher's   feelings,  she 
ran    out    into    the   streets    uttertiig 
■screams  of  joy,   and  tolling    ev«ry 
one  she  met,  that  he  was  not  dead, 
that -he  was  living,  that  he  was  ap- 
'pt'oachiug,   that  he  would    soon    be 
in  his   dear  mother's    house.    After 
^sometime  she  exf:laimed,  "But  why 
tlo  I  stop  here  ?    Come  away,  conic 
away,  and  meet  him,"  and  so  say - 
4ng,  attfped  as    she  was,  she   hurried 
"ifito  the  road,  and  soon  disappeared. 
^Bat  what  can  describe  ber  return-? 
'Her  son  lived,  but  alas !  how  changed 
vvince    last  she  saw  him!     His  arm 
=had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon- 
<ball«  the  bandages  of  his  wound  were 
-dyed  with  blood ;  he  was  pale  and 
emaciated,  and  so  weak,  that  be  was 
*with  difficulty  supported  on   his   ass, 
in  a  kind  of  cradle,  by  the    help  of  a 
peasant  who  walked  by    his  side. — 
On  the  other  side  walked  his  mother  ; 
now  looking  down  on  theground,  now 
up  to  heaven,  but  chieAy  on  her  son, 
with  anxious    eyes,    and    a  counie- 
nancein  which  joy  and  grief  exultation 
'Snd  despondency,  reigned  by  turns'*' 
Bernadotte,     himself    a  'warrior, 
has  in   his  address   to    the  diet  of 
Sweden,  feelingly  described  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and   iiigenuously,  and 
most   probably  with    sint^rrty,  ex- 
pressed  his  dislike  of  it.     He    has 
also  told  us,  with  the  same  apparent 
sincerity,   for  which  we  may  give 
xrredit  from   internal  evidence,   -that 
Bonaparte   amid    his    victories    has 
often  figJied  for  peace.*    The  ardent 


*  See  Page  447  of  this  Magaxinc 
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votaries  l«r  war  in  tlii^se  coofttfin 
may  now  be  probably  gratified  % 
the  i'ull  extent  of  their  wi^ei 
l^weden  has  already  declared  war, 
and  the  United  Staites  of  Aoes- 
ica  are  on  the  point  of  ^enieniq 
on  hostile  measures,  provided  wiidqn 
in  our  adiniaiM^tion,  or  hpply  ia 
tbeir  successors  i^  Qpt  ftven  tie 
bk)w.  The  time  id^  may  pet  far 
far  distant,  nHen  the  coot^st  vrui 
the  legions  of  Bonaparte  i^«ay  lie  da 
pur  own  territory,  lu  this  cou> 
try  we  have  Imd  some  ffit^i  ^peci  - 
soeastof  the  practical  horrorsot  irar. 
In  Kogland*  little  has  bc-ieu  knows 
of  ivar  for  a  long  time,  bui  ^  a 
•business  to  talk  pf»  an(i  tbay  M^^ 
contemplated  it  ^o  circun^i^aQced 
with  great  indiiference,  and  coo^ 
bloodedness.  It  reiuains  to  be  S€t2i 
Jiow  fjAT  tbey  will  aAX*omoio;iate  prac- 
tice to  unfeeling  theory^  if  ttury 
shoald  exjiericnGe  brought  hone 
to  themselves,  the  destructive  hor- 
rors, which  while  ravaging  otkcf 
nations,  thry  hiive  cQldly  couteai- 
plated.  ■'  '''\    ■ 

(Massena  ha^'t^K^L^ged  bi^.pesaiaon 
in  Portugal,  Wi^fef^rtfi  Lord  Welling- 
ton having  it  ^'iii  bis  power  id 
prevent  this  cb^ige,  or  thejunctiui 
of  a  reiuforceinenl  «|udf r  GwiergL 
Drouet.— Other  detaclvoicjits  an?  ev 
pected  to  fuliow.  it  is  not  didicait 
to  prognosticate  the  eveut  of  the 
bujimess,  when  the  French  feel 
theinselves  sufficiently  strong  fro»i 
the  sm>cri6rity  ofc*  numbers,  and  their 
rciiiforceEicnts  being  greatly  au^- 
Dienied,  to  become  the  asi^ailani;^ 
Tiie  troops  Hern  /rom  Ureat  Bniain 
and  Iretaud  will  most  probably  be 
in  fiw*  less  numbers.  The  Freqcii, 
notwUlistandiiig  the  coRlident  as- 
sertions of  news-writors,  and  thtif 
corres)>unde  nt  s^  w  ho  ul » uudanuy 
supply  us  with  the  va^ue  ru- 
mours of  the  camp,  do  not  a}- 
pear  to  have  been  greatly  in  wi»  t 
of  provisions,    ^fnm  alaruiiug   a^- 
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prehensions  may  now  be  entertain- 
ed during  the  deteution  of  ilie  sup- 
plies from  England  and  Ireland,  from 
contrary  winds,  not  only  for  the  Bri- 
tish arny,  but  for  the  miserable  ioha- 
bitantsot  Lisbon,nowso  much  crowd- 
ed uiiii  fiu'itives.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  fciir  glosses  of  S3*stematic 
and  lon^  practised  deception,  the  en- 
8u  ing  spring  ^\  ill  probubly  by  the  is- 
sue mauift^st  the  real  situation  of  our 
ali'airs  in  Portu^^al.  The  termina- 
tion of  our  expeditions  only  eU'ectu- 
ally  remedies  the  delusion. 

The  Liuen-boani  have  abolished 
the  office  of  inspector-t^eneral,  as 
useless,  and  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense. '  We  are  also  inforinefl,  that 
thyy  have  ordered  the  late  iur^pector- 
geiieral  to  be  piosecuKnl  at  law, 
for-  his  attempt  to  subborn  two  of 
the  ceunty  mspectors  to  commit 
peijury  to  screen  his  peculations. 
Thi»  act  of  apparent  virtue  may  not 
be  intitled  to  greats  merit.  The 
dread  of  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  the  fear  of  the  abolition  of  the 
board  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
without  their  effects.  It  may  be  ask- 
ed, why  the  linen  trade  should  not, 
like  other  trades,  be  able  to  stand 
alone,  and  be  protected  by  the 
common  execution  of  the  law,  in 
case  of  frauds,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  board,  |>owerful  only 
for  the  purposes  of  dispensing  pa- 
tronage r 

The  public  attention  has  been  with 
great  propriety  turned  to  the  case 
of  a  catholic  soldier  lA  a  reg'inent  of 
Irikh  militia.  For  declining  tomarthto. 
church  with  his  regiment,  he  wasorder- 
ed  into  confinement,  though  the  right 
of  chusing  his  religion  is  confirmed 
to  him  by  law.  VVhile  in  confine- 
ment he  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance, 
in  which  he  was  considered*  not  to 
have  complained  with  sufficient  gen- 
tleness, to  please  his  superior's.  Ht 
was  brought  to  a  court-martiaL  and 
•entenced    to   receive     1000    lashes. 

lELF.iST  MAG.  NO.  XXIX, 


This  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  .sei*vice  for  life  in  a  condemn- 
ed regiment,  a  change  only  from 
most  severe  to  greatly  st^vere,  and 
he  was  sent  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Wight, 
on  his  way  to  the  West  Inrlies.  On 
the  remonstrance  of  Doctor  Troy,  he 
hds  fceen  since  bi*ought  back,  and  ob- 
tained his  discharge  from  the  army, 
and  we  are  told  the  senteijce  has  been 
pronounced  improperly  severe  by  th6 
Irish  t^mmander-in-chief.  Y^  still 
no  disapprobation  has  been  publicly 
ex-pressed  of  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cer, who  broU;i,ht  him  to  trial,  nor  of 
the  court-martial,  who  pronounced  the 
excessive  punishment.  This  business 
is  likely  to  be  brought  forward  for  in- 
vestigation in  a-  court  of  law,  and  in 
the    imperial  parliament. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  King's  indisposi- 
tion both  houses  of  pari  iaaient  appointed 
committees  to  examine  the  physicians 
who  attended  him.  The  fact  of  his  de- 
rangement and  consequent  incapacity 
to  discharge  the  regal  functions  are  esta- 
blished by  these  repors.  The  physicians 
nevertheless  express  confident  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  The  house  of  commons 
have  proceeded  to  declare  the  incapa* 
rcity,  and  have  determined  by  a  majo 
itv  of  112,  to  constitute  the  Prince- 
ot  Wales  regent,  during  the  incapa- 
city, by  bill,  instead  of  an  address. 
In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  bu- 
siness, and  as  many  alterations  may  bo 
yet  made,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
in  a  monthly  account,  we  should 
give  a  comp  cie  detail  of  the  trans- 
actions, so  far  as  they  have  already 
proceeded.  It  may  suffice  to  notice, 
that  there  is  much  reliance  on  pre- 
cedent, lawyer-like  rather  looking 
(b  what  has  been  done  at  a  former 
period,  than  .to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  There  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended scope  for  political  caba}>  and 
Sundance  of  rival  jockeyiship  dis- 
played],. i>y  thoie  now  in  place,  and 
those    who   .are  eagerly    dciiruus   of 
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succeeding  ta  power.  But  amid 
these  struggles  of  party,  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  nation  should  b^  para-* 
mount  in  tbcx  nation^s  view.  To  the 
people  it  is  of  far  ipore  importance, 
instead  of  the  <}uestioa  of  limita- 
tion, or  non-limitation  of  the  regency, 
Or  whOfte  names  shall  be  read  as 
ininiaters  in  the  cotirt-calendar,  that 
efiectual  limitations  should  be  put 
on  the  encroachments  of  power, 
in  u  bose  hUndssoever  it  nvay  be  vest^ 
ed^that  Corruption  should  be  etiectu- 
ally  restrained,  and  the  rights  of  tb« 
nation  sheared  by  a  wk»e  system 
of  reform,  set  abou^  in  good  ear- 
.nest,  and  undeviatingly  pursued, 
till  the  accuodulating  abuses  of  sue* 
cessiic  years  be  rf^moved. 

In  tbe  mean  time^  the  present 
ministers  hold  to  the  wreck  of 
their  pitecfs  with  great  tenacity ; 
resolved,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
retaintbeirpl^ces^tbaiibey  ti^ill  limit 
their  succe«sor9  as  tiiuth  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  majority  in  the  hoiise 
of  Commons  ab  *  yet  sup4X)rt  tbenu 
'J  his  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Whoever  is  minister  stt  the  trnie 
of  a  general  eleettoo,  has  the  com- 
manft  of  retuniiitg  th^r  adherentg 
for  tb^  treasury  boroughs,and  owing 
to  thfe  infatuation  of  a  popukr  cry, 
niinist^fs  had,  at  ,  the  election  in 
1807,  more  influence  than  usuarl, 
pver  places  neft  n<x  directly  under 
their  controuU  VVe  refer  to  llic 
coiKlusion  of  our  motto,  for  tbe 
hurtful  consequences  of  such  a  sys-^ 
tern.  Influence  thus  exfieted,  is  tbe 
fruitful  source  of  corrdfptk»i>  and 
tbe  bane  of  freedom. 

PUBLIC  occurrences:^ 


ftMsourrtont  or  BLEjcims, 
On  the  9th  of  last  month  a  tneetfhg  of  the 
proprietors  of  Weachffteens  in  the-««igll- 
bmirhood  of  B^ast,  Was-hditf  in  the  "white 
linien^all.  Which  Was  nttmcrousW  attend- 
ed. Entire  unanimity  prevailed  on.^he 
ubject  of  petkioning  parliament  to  change 


the  punishmeirf  rt/  mtWnif  bl^cfi|;t6ctit 
from  death  to  transpertation  for  Ufe^  or  M 
system  of  confinement  ta  penitentiaiy  hoiH 
ses,  if  the  le^ature  should  adopt  the  plan 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  respect  to  the 
erectfOD  and  management  of  such  places  of 
confinement.  To  be  of  any  service,  they 
must  certainly  ht  managed  very  dilTerently 
from  our  |^ols%  la  America  they  are  po- 
pularly called  stTTtRiNo  HevsEB,  a  title 
to  which  our  gaols  can  lay  no  claim.  I» 
is  truly  pleasing  to  ohserve  that  tb^  public 
mmd  IS  rapidly  progressive  on.  the  subject 
of  an  alteration  in  our  criminal  code,  and 
that  the  sentiment  gaitw  ground  dictaftcti 
alike  by  humanity  and  sound  poNcy,  to 
sufistitute  milder  puntshments  strictly  m* 
flicted,  .to  greater  severity,  a&  the  extreme 
rigour  ctf  a  hivr  deft^*  its  ewn  purpose^ 
^  being  only  sanguinary  in  the  letter, 
while  h  is  very  laxjy  enforced. 

The  following  arc  the  re^Iutions  adopt* 
edat  tbe  meeting  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Kneo 
amd  cotton  bleach-greeBs,  held  hi  JMTasr, 
tlje  9th  of  November,  ISlOj 

Iohm  M*Cakce,  esq.  m  the  Chair; 

The  foltfuwtng  Kesoluti<ohs  were  agreed 
tft... 

That  not.withnfandiug  the  severity  of  the 
law,  wRIcb  punish«  the  robbing  of'Mteach- 
greenswith  deatlf,o(Fencesofthi^1cind  con« 
iimie  to  be  flft\iltip  ied,  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  lenity  of  prosectMors^  the 
unwillbign^Hs  of  juries  to  convict,  and 
fhe  general  leaning  t«)  the  slitc  of  mercy, 
•%'hen  the  punisiiment  is,  by  the  cominoa 
tonsehf  of  manVind,  considered  as  dfrspro* 
piertioned  to  the  offence. 

Tfttot  the  severity  of  tKc  la*r  havifi^ 
icea  found  to  defeat  the  executioo  of  it^ 
^eane  of  the  opinion,  that  it  would  tend 
to  the  diniinmion  of  crimes,  an^  tl;e  more 
effectual  pimistliment  of  ortenders,  if  cer- 
tainty of  ffunishment  i^ere  suhstitnted  for 
severity/ 

I'hat  a  petition  tO  th6  hotwe  of  Com- 
mons; praying  a  change  of  the  punisb- 
ment  of  death  to  transportation  for  life,  or 
miengthene4  period  of  confmemcnt  in  peni- 
fentiary  hotescH,  provided  a  svaitem  of  con- 
finement iirtuch  Kouses  shonld  hereafter  t>e 
idopted  bv  the  JLegi%6mire,  havibe  been 
^eed  to  Sy  this  meeting,  be  fbrwanM 
to  Sir  Samuel  >  Romilly,  to  present  am  the 
meeting  of  parUament, 

That  t^illiam  Stevenson,  Archibakl 
BarWie,  William  Thomspn,  Robert  Wfl- 
liamson,  and  John  Hanco^  are  appointed 
a  Committee  to  pxv^ure  namH  to  this  pe* 

uigitizea  oy  •s^JK.JK^pcLK^ 
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other  places,  9oliciting  their  (ooperatioa 
in  this  petition^  cither  hy  the' addition  of 
^hcTr  flgnaturet^  or  by  seperate  petiHoos  to 
;k  'M9)Uar  ei&ct ;  and  (b^t  they  forward  th»s 
petition'Cu^ely  b9  Sir' Samuel  Romftly,  ^ 
j)rc*s«nt. 

That  ffis  thanWs  Qf  thit  njcctinj  be  pre- 
tenred  to  Sir  $ainuel  Romilfy,  for  his  be- 
oevulent  escrtiont  to  abridge'  the  number 
of  capital  offences ;  ai  we  are  convinced 
«ucb  a  mode  would  lessen  the  number  df 
crime%  and  tend  to  the  more  strict  execii* 
don  of  the  law,  and  that  we  hope  he  will 

Iterserereirt  his  wtfrk  6f  Inimanlty  and  eb- 
i^tencd  poKcy.  ' 

J«IIir    M'CANCt. 

The  petition  It  it  intendedfo  gireina 
future  numbet,  after  it  has  been  presented 
to  the  houM  of  Commons. 

The  Re^hitioBt  of  the  meeting  of 
Blea^htfH,  heid  at  Belfa^  on  the  9th  No- 
vember, having  been  forwarded  to  Sir  Sa- 
muel RoMiLLT,  the  fullowin;^  answer  hat 
becnrecriv^i 

Lincoln  i  Inn ^  Nov.  99^\%10, 
SIR, 

1  %Vifk  have  very  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
•e»nHjj<:  fo  thehonse^  of  Cbtnmons  the  pe- 
tition of  Which  yoti  haVe  transmitted  me  a 
copy,  and  Tn  promoting  the  object  of  it  to 
the  best  of  my  abttitJes."  The  thanks  of 
the  gentlehien  present  at  the  meetjfig>^,  herd 
ae Belfast  on  the  Wb  of  th^  present  monti, 
which  yon  have  becif  kind  «nough  t6  foi*- 
ward  to  me,  are  extremely  grateful  and 
flattering'  to  me.  Next  to  tfce  conscioui- 
ness  of  endeavouring  to  discharge  well  an 
important  dnty  which  I  owe  toiriy  lellow 
creature?,  the  best  reward  1  can  receive 
for  any  exertiom  which  I  may  midce,  is  the 
applause  of  those  who  take  4  iively  inw- 
resc  ip  the  cause  of  htuianity  and  justice. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 
Vour  most  obt.  servt. 

SAMUEL    aOMILLr. 

To  J(j^  Haneoch^  LiUum, 

A  school  on  the  Lancastrian  pb^i  has 
been  lately  opened  in  LiAbfim,  for  the  edu« 
cation  of  poor  girls,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  usu«i  scfiQol  learning,  sewin|r,  knit- 
ting anfi  other  work  jfqr  femalft  arf 
taught.  This  school  is  under  the  manag^ 
ment  of  fix  young  women,  who  attend  in 
rotation,  and  perform  the  o(fice  of  4each* 
4Krt.  By  thus  mixing  with  children  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  they  are  in  a  capa^ 
city  to  do  much  good,  not  only  by  in- 
structing the  children  in  useful  branches  of 


l^rning,  but  by  superintending  their  mo- 
rals andmanners,  and  bringing  them  into 
habits  of  .regularity  and  civilization.'    I'he 
true  4octrine  of  equality  mav  in  such  a 
sclioot  he  i>rac(ica)ly  taught  by  those  in 
higher  r^nks  Instructing  others,  and  en- 
'd^avouring  in  :advance  them  in  increased 
propriety  and  decorum  of  manners  s   the 
good  ciTccts  of  wl^h  it  Is  hoped,  n^rill  re* 
miin  in  furtlre  life,  ^nd  attach  the  instruc- 
tors and    instructed  to    each  other  with 
mutual  benefit.   This  intf  rmixtur?  of  ranks 
may  1>e  highly  beneficial^  and  tf  nd  on  the 
one  hand  to  remove  hautetir' towards  tup- 
posed  inferiors,  and  on  the  other,  induce  an 
improved  gentleness  of   tnanners  among 
the  poor,     without,   however,    breaking 
down  th^ir  indcpfcn<>ence,  or  teachings  them 
servility.    In  all  ^lans  for  the  relief  and 
improvement    of  the    poor,     great  care 
should  be  taken  to  cherish  a  becoming  spi- 
rit   of  independence  in'    them   as  being 
highly  favourably  to  «itorts  in  virtue,  for 
they  who  art  taught  to  look  ujJon  them- 
selves in  a  degraded  rank,  soon  lose   tha( 
self-respect  whioh  is  essential  to  produce 
good  conduct.     Fifty  girls  are  noV  en- 
rolled as  scholars^  ancl  it  Is  intended  short- 
ly to  increacc  the  number    On  tlie  ffrst  pf 
Jtne  month,  premiums  are  distributed  to 
those  who  have  made  a  satisfactonr  pro- 
gress, but  .thote  girls  are  excluded  Uqm 
jeceivtng  them,    who  have,    during  the 
month,  Seen  punished  for  want  of  dean- 
finest,    or  other  misconduct.     They  are 
pai'ticularly  instructed  to  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes, 'a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  females  in   all   the  various 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed  in 
future  life. 

Among  the  numerous  bankruptcies 
which  the  pressure  .of  die  times  has  occa- 
sioned, li^e  naine  of  Sir  Richard. phillipt 
appears.  "  He  is  proprietor  of  the  Lonjion 
Montldy  Magazme,  and  a  book.sellpr  and 
publisher  of  considerable  eminence,  and 
ft  well  known  at  a  daring,  datliing  specu- 
lator in  literatuiT^  He  states  that  he  has 
effects  to  pay  45s.  In  the  pound,  or  in 
bth^r  wordS)  that  he  -ydli  have  a  surplus 
of  seventy  or  figbty  thousand  pounds, 
after  payment  of  his  debts.  I^Iis  case  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  pressing  engagements  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  shows  the  liability,  if  pru- 
dence it  wanting,  of  commercial  specula- 
tion ending  in  wrecked  hopes.  Specula- 
tion in  every  line,  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced a  re-action  on  its  ardent  votaries, 
Jt  must  be  adm}:ted,  that  he  enco\irage4 
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many  authors  by  giving  them  large  prices 
for  the  copy-nght  of  their  works.  But 
then  he  printed  many  of  these  works  in  a 
most  expensive  manner,  knd  adorned  them 
with  costly  embellishments.  He  contri- 
buted with  other  publishers  to  injure  lite- 
rature by  splendid  editions,  on  hot-pressed 
^ream- coloured  paper,  with  all  the  nick- 
nnckcrien  of  foppish  decorations.  These 
practices  have  tended  almost  to  confine 
the  purchase  of  books  to  the  rich,  or  to 
common-stock  libraries,  and  very  nearly 
to  render  literature  only  an  aristocratic 
{Ratification.  The  bubble  has  burst ;  loss 
has  been  sustained  on  these  costly  books, 
and  we  have  the  consolation  to  hope  that 
books  will  be  printed  on  less  expensive 
terms.  The  cause  of  literature  would 
thus  be  greatly  advantaged. 

Died,  at  Athy,  on  the  4th  Nov.  1810, 
aged  47  years,  Joseph  Devoy,  an  eminent 
laud-surveyor,  and  an  abl^  and  skilful 
engineer,  eldest  son  of  Michael  Devoy, 
of  Leiuster-Lodge,  (who  »  in  his  96 
year,)  and  brother  to  Michael  Devoy,  jun. 
of  Kill.  He  was  lineally  descended  of 
OT)eevy,  of  Ballyfin,  m  the  Queens- 
county «  who  on  that  fatal  morning  of  the 
murder  of  Mullemast,  the  Ist  day  of  Jan. 
1577,  w^  possese^  of  27  townlands,  $4 
of  which  bore  the  name  of  Clunne, 
Ballyfin,  Cromouge,  and  Dunbrin,  all 
in  the  Queens-county.  The  0*DeevIes  Sept 
was  one  of  the  7  Septs  of  Leix;  was 
a  very  numerous  and  great  family^  and  at 
times  had  a  very  great  patronage  in  that 
county.  (Sec  Rawson*8  Statistical  Survey 
of  the  county  Kildate,  for  the  murder  of 
the  Queens-county  gentlemen,  and  also 
Correy's  Review  pf  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Ireland,  page  1 1  ;  and  Lee's  Memorial, 
Manuscript,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.) 

Died,  in  Belfast,  on  the  5th  October, 
Mr.  Hugh  Kirk.  The  following  is  a  part 
of  his  written  directions  to  his  executors  :  • 
*  It  is  my  particular  request  that  as  little 
money  as  possible  be  expended  on  the  fu- 
neral ;  my  fixed  opinion  being,  that  what- 
ever is  so  spent,  more  than  common  de- 
cency requires,  is  worse  th:in  lost,  it  is  a 
robbery  on  the  surviving  pan  of  the  fami- 
ly.' Let  my  cofiin  be  of  plain  deal,  paint- 
ed either  black  or  oak  colour,  which  you 
please,  with  no  escutcheons,  except  the  two 
with  handles  at  the  ends — neither  name  nor 
age  on  it — no  hearse — ^no  headstone — ^no 
scarfis — no  gloves — no  spirits,  tobacco  or 
pipe* — all  these  are  utterly  vain  and  use- 
less.    Not  meaning  hereby  to  restrict  you 


from  exercising  your  discretion  with  rr 
gard  to  such  necessary  refreshment  as  mj 
house  will  afford  to  my  particular  friends 
and  the  bearers  to  my ,  bier.  The  Poor 
house'grave-yard  being  the  nearest,  and  nd 
more  expensive  than  the  others  Q.  suppose] 
and  the  money  applied  to  chantabkr  por* 
poses,  1  wish  you  tp  give  it  the  preference. 
especially  for  the  reason  last  named.* 


miAL  OF    SAMUEL    PFNROSE,  FOft   THE 
A-S\ULr    OK  JOS.  PETERS  RICKM^X. 

The  following  singular  trial  lately  oc- 
curred at  Cork.     The  prosecutor  is  an 
Englishman  from   Reading  in    Berkshire, 
apd  was  formerly  a  preacher  among  the 
•Quakers,    but  has  latterly  been  discnmed 
by  them.    He  has  been  travelling  for  tome 
months  in  Ireland,  often  preaches    pnl^ 
iicly  in  the  streets,  and  speaks  in.  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Quakers,  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations.*    Such  an  intrusion  cannot  be 
justified ;  it  is  a  violation  of  decorum,  and 
of  that  right  which  is  due  to  all   locseties 
to  be  allowed  to  meet  unmolested.    Bet 
the  opposition  given  to  him  in  some  pla- 
ces is  very  inconsistent  with  the  doctrict 
of  forbearance  which  the    Quakers  bold 
out  asone  of  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics.      Strong  opposiuon    frequently  de- 
feats the  end    propased,  while  the  pati- 
ent  bearing  of   intruidon  very  generally 
wears    out    the    intruder,  and  produces 
more  speedily  peace,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
intrusion.    I'he  Quakers   should   also  n^ 
collect,    that  their   early    members  were 
frec^uently  in  the  habit  of  practising  simi- 
lar mterruptions  on   other    societies,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  usage  they  re^ 
ceived  on  such  occasions.      ^osq>h  Ricb 


*  Since  this  trial  was  selected  from  thQ 
public  papers,  for  insertion  in  our  pagcsa 
and  which  lay  over  from  want  of  room, 
and  since  these  introductory  oeservatiooi 
were  penned,  Joseph  Rickman  died  im 
Dublin.  The  interest  excited  by  tkfl 
trial  remains,  however,  undimiiinhc^ 
It  is  a  curious  struggle  between  fimatidm 
on  the  part  on  the  prosecutor,  and  fl| 
cruel  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  defeodi 
ant ;  rendered  still  more  disgraceful  froil 
the  place  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  to  bq 
regretted  that  no  disapprobation 
publicly  expressed  by  the  society 
whose  presence  the  outrage  was 
mitted. 
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man  j^fi^  Ws  conduct  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  early  Quakers.  Both  sup- 
posed they  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
dutv  :  but  the'^judgment  of  individuals  in 
their  own  cases  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  justi£cation  of  breaches  of  decorum,  or 
of  viobting  the  rights  of  others  by  a  for- 
cible intrusion  into  religious  assemblies, 
as  such  intrusions  are  justly  referrible  to 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  In  the  present 
instance  it  may  be  just  to  remark  that  (he 
defendant  was  not  in  close  connexion  with 
the  society. 

Samuel  Penrose  was  indicted  for  assault* 
ing,  and  striking  Joseph  Peters  Rickman, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant,  at  the 
meeting-house  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  in 
Cork. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Joseph 
Peters  Rickman.  himself,  who  appeared 
an  pld  emaciated  man,  with  a  bandage  ti- 
ed round  his  head  ;  on  his  being  presented 
with  the  book,  he  obser\'ed,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  take  the  oath  in  the  most  solemn 
maner  ;  he  therefore  put  one  knee  on  the 
^blc,  whilst  he  was  repeating  the  oath. 

Examined  hv  Mr.  Mannix.— Remem- 
bers the  mornmg  of  the  9th  instant,  was 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  society  of 
friends  ;  stood  up  with  an  intention  of 
preaching,  when  the  traverser  came  up, 
caught  hun  by  the  collar,  and  drew  him  to 
the  door  ;  he  then  threw  him  as  !t  <  child, 
when  his  face  c^me  against  the  pebbles, 
iockily  not  against  a  projecting  one,  or  his 
life  would  be  endangered^  a  small  con- 
tusion in  this  part  would  be  fatal.  Here 
the  witness  entered  into  a  learned  expla- 
nation of  the  parts  ;  he  stated  that  he  had 
no   previous  quarrel   with  the  traverser. 

Cross-examined  by  counsellor  M*Car- 
thv. — Is  of  the  univei^  catholic  religion 
whose  members  are  the  true  sons  of  Jesus, 
and  are  spread  over  the  earth  ;  wishes 
that  his  heart  was  as  open  as  glass  to  the 
Wn  ;  studied  in  no  college,  was  not  expel- 
led ;  quitted  them  volimtarily  ;  did  not  like 
counsel  to  contemn  religion  ;  was  in  town 
about  three  weeks ;  was  part  of  the 
time  at  R.  Mountjoy's  ;  refused  for  some 
time  to  answer  the  question,  whether 
Mountjoy  had  any  love  for  the  Quakers, 
until  ordered  by  the  court ;  knows  he  is 
bound  by  his  oath  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ; 
Mountjoy  has  no  love  for  the  Quakers  ; 
thinks,  however,  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Qua- 
kers ;  but  not  to  their  abominable  corrup- 
lion  ;  thinks  that  respectable  societv  does 
^ot  patronize    abominable     corruptions ; 


found  his  cpmp^y  disagreeable,  yet  went 
into  the  80ciety*s  meeting-house. 

Witness  and  Mountjoy  have  an  indifi*erent 
opinion  of  the  society,  because  those  cor- 
ruptions are  not  disowned,  though  they 
still  avow  their  doctrines.  By  those,  Je- 
sus Christ  is  president  of  their  meetings, 
and  their  constitution  forbids  any  premedi- 
tated discourses  ;  probably  should  have 
spoken  on  the  morning  he  was  assaultefd ; 
but  went  with  no  disposition  ;  when  at  the 
meeting,  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to 
the  opposite  side;  remarked  that  counsel 
talked  with  levity  ;  recollects  his  oath ;  be- 
lieves he  had  more  reverence  for  an 
oath  than  counsel  himself,  and  considered 
him  grossly  indecent ;  did  go  in  to  preach 
among  a  society  he  disliked  ;  disliked  it  for 
its  mixtures  and,  certain  corruptions  among 
its  body ;  beUeves  the  act  of  traverser 
proceeded  either  from  the  impulse  of  th9 
moment  or  to  curry  favour  with  the  bo- 
dy ;  never  saw  traverser  before  the  day  of 
tne  asaault ;  never  spoke  to  him,  how  could 
he  speak  to  him  when  he  did  not  see  him 
before?  cannot  impute  any  motive  to 
his  conduct,  and  knows  nothing  of  him 
only  what  he  has  learned  subsequent  to 
the  present  action.  Understands  since  he 
is  called  the  Black  Tyrant,  and  is  known 
all  over  the  country  as  a  monster  ;  prose- 
cutor declared  his  sight  terrifies  him,  and 
he  cannot  bear  it.  Quakers  entertain  a  great 
many  opinions  in  common  with  other 
sects  ;  attended  their  meetings  often  since 
he  came  to  town  :  knows  Morris  and 
Wright  called  on  him  ;  believes  i,t  was 
to  impart  some  counsel  ;  if  they  requested 
him  not  to  Vittend,  would  still  have  gone 
as  he  did  through  all  Ireland  ;  was 
received  well  at  Youghal  till  a  monthly 
meeting  took  place  ;  was  then  shut  out  ; 
prosecutor  declared  it  had  no  authority 
since  the  glorious  revolutioq.  which  esta- 
blished the  rights  of  these  kmgdoms ;  the 
members  could  not  close  the  gate,  nor  was 
it  any  violation  of  law,  if  he  put  his 
foot  to  force  it  opep  ;  behaved  with  civi- 
lity to  Morris,  though  he  accused  him  of  * 
defaming  prosecutor  from  the  gallery,  and 
said  that  Morris  ought  to  be  exposed. — 
[Here  witness  ejaculated  On  the  supposed 

severity  of   counsel Oh  !    if    my    king 

knew  of  your  conduct,] It  was  not  u- 

sual  for  him  to  appeal,  but  was  struck 
with  the  levity  of  the  court;  and  even 
counsel  himself  would  be  struck  with  aw- 
ful visitation  on  his  death-bed.  He,  (pro- 
secutor) had  an  interview  with  the  bishop 
of  Dufham,  previous  to  h'.$  going  on  his 
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pc<«rnt  ^sMon,  m^m  told  ln«i  ^c  nespect* 
ed  all  Uxe  jtincr^ti^  and  pfosecut(^  replied, 
hit  duty  wife  to  love  God  and  i&onour  Uie 
)bing.  Prosecutor  declared  it  was  cpntra* 
rj  16  law  to  ^ut  up  tb^  door  of  a 
l[.eUgio^s  me^iug-^iQuse ;  wftnt  the  evening 
qf  ^jie  4f^7  M  was  aosauited  to  commiuu* 
catc  wli^tc^e  me^uog  were  unworthy  to 
hear,  ^md  tU4t  was  an  awful  iessoa  of 
gotpel  lovp ;  cpnfe^t  it  was  a  respectable 
joqety,  aud  it  would  be  the  height  of  pre- 
suinptiqn  to  pa|l  it  otl^erwise.  He  w^t 
there  to  impart  sometiiing  of  awful  con- 
jceru  to  the  minds  of  the  young  persons 
when  he  o)»seryed  them  sitting  fbr  two 
hours  in '  stupifl  ailence.  There  might  1>e 
a  few  solid  persons  among  them,  but  they 
^nerally  were  employed  about  their  bu- 
fiiqess,  and  tliinking  more  of  po'inds,  shil- 
lit^,  and  pence  ;  his  going  to  the  meet* 
iog  hf  believes,  was  agreeable  to  the  grea- 
,%fit  .part  of  the  bodv ;  knows  so,  from  a 
variety  of  conveisattons,  and  Crom  a  num- 
.bier  of  letters  with  which  his  pockets  were 
ifiUed;  conceives  it  his  duty^though  of  weak- 
ly constitution  ;  he  always  preserved  the 
fairest  character,  he  ijuitted  the  society  two 
years  since,  and  belonged  to  it  his  whole 
life  l)efore,  he  understands  its  rules  well : 
'J'here  is  no  such  thing  as  a  license  to 
ore^chfhis  certificate  was  not  withdrawn  but 
Jf  debvered  it  up  ;  knows  Ruben  Harvey, 
.W9t^the  door  yesterday  and  asked  him 
out,  prosecutor  won't  give  his  opinion  of 
tVe  character  of  R.  Harvey,  wfis  at  length 
obliged  to  confess  it  is  -considered  biofa- 
\y  respectable  by  the  public,  though  prose- 
cutor conceives  a  large  part  considers  it  the 
reverse  on  religious  points  ;  don*t  recollect 
whether  he  was  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday; 
asks  a  yoMOg  man  of  the  name  of  Mount- 
,  joy  if  he  were ;  appeals  to  "  his  dear  jury,**" 
and  declares  he  will  not  be  bullied  by  coun- 
lel.  Pi;osecutor  then  declared  be  fecund  his 
.  memory  strengthened ;  was  there  on 
tlwuday;  went  to  communicate  good  ad- 
vice ;-~dcclaTes  counsel  was  as  iguorant 
of  the  grounds  of  his  memory  as  the  child 
unborn ;  did  not  at  the  meetmg  say  they 
were  unworthy  of  bebg  savd ;  <m4  not 
controvert  with.aorimony  ;  did  not  say  it 
was  ridiculous  to  affirm  and  not  to  i(wear. 
R.  H.  said  nothing  but  that  he  should  not 
enter  ;  was  at  the  meeting  five  or  six  times ; 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  agreeable  to 
the  greater  part,  but  those  employed  in 
commercial  pursuits  ;  did  not  use  any  ahu- 
aive  epithets  to  R.  Harvey  ;  acknowled- 
ges he  called  him  purse-proud  and  up- 
start ;  thiulu  it  a  decent  epithet  if  rightly 


«pplif4>  It  was  not  ^pxg^  to  chrisdm 
peace  to  call  him  ignorant  aud  upstart ;  it 
was  not  to  violate  the  peace,  nor  to  gra- 
tify  his  (the  prosecutor's)  feeliog^  ;  but  to 
bow  and  hunuile  hinu  Here  the  prosen*- 
tor  eiclaime^  as  he  did  frequently  dunag 
the  trial,  gracious  God  !  is  uiis  a  couit  of 
Jaw  ;  cv^  time  he  went  to  the  meefing 
he  preached  ;  his  soul  yearned  to  see  thea 
sit  month  after  month  in  silence.  S^ime  of 
the  members  waited  on  hinx  ver^*  aiTedioo- 
ately,  who  were  in  strict  unity  with  tjrt  bo- 
dy ;  amongst  whom  were  W.  and  T.  Mar- 
tin. Thev  entirely  disapproved  of  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  traverser  ;  who  is  not  »  rti- 
dent  of  the  tovni ;  but  has  a  house  near 
Fermoy.-^To  a  question  from  a  Jaryraan, 
prosecutor  declared  none  oC  the  body 
addressed  him  before  preaching,  but  luhn 
Morris. 

Dr.  Osborne  was  examined  as  to  the 
wound  or  rather  scratch,  when  5t  turned 
out  to  \^t  of  a  very  trivial  nature,  the  pro- 
secutor attending  to  aimoy  the  meeting 
the  same  evening. 

Counsellor  M*Carthy  for  the  defence- 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  has  fallen  lo  my 
lof  in  thiK  case  to  address  too  upon  tu 
circumstances  implied  in  the  allegation  of 
the  prosecutor  against  my  client.  Yon 
have  witnessed  the  theatrical  ezhibttson  cf 
this  evidence,  and  you  will  a|mreciate  it 
accordingly.  What  credit,  I  will  ask  yoo, 
can  reasonable  menatuch  co  the  man,  wbo, 
counterfeiting  the  message  of  pc*ce  and 
*  Gospel  Love,*  is  so  ted  astray  by  the  ir- 
ritabtiity — tfind  more  exorbitast  I  have 
never  witnessed— of  a  distempered,  Noting, 
and  fanatic  mind  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  possible,  that  this 
wretched  old  man  could  be  impressed  with 
the  ^olemnity  of  the  oath  he  has  taken, 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  when  he  at- 
taches to  me  an  individual,  hitherto,  and 
at  this  moment  perfealy  unknown  to  him, 
a  levity  of  consideration  for  that  awfol 
pledge?  It  is  not  possible,  nor  can  f  for 
a  moment,  imagine,  that  you  will  be  other- 
wise impressed  than  I  am  upon  thi^  head  ; 
besides  you  have  seen  his  pertinacity  of  re- 
fusal to  copiply  with  the  formalities  of  the 
court  in  answering  que-itions  qther  than  hi> 
own  perverse  inclination  led  him  to-^-Add 
to  this,th)(  unwillingness  jie  evinced  in  re- 
ply to  the  qnes^ion  of  thecharacterof  Ruben 
Harvey  than  whom  a;nore  amiable  and  me- 
ritorious man  didnot  exist  in  society— Weigh 
his  declarations  also  regarding  that  equalh 
re^pecuhle  tnan,  whom  he  "  for  the  pur^ 
po  >e  pf  self-buyy  i£ig>  and  himiliation,'* 
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upftt^t  and  ^alsc  fnend"— reflect,  I  say, 
n  those  ^UHb^  points  of  his  tetamony, 
nd  dec'de  between  this  ridiculous  **  religi* 
us  reformer,"  aud  the  respectable  and 
lamdess  society  which  he  has  stigmatized' 
/ith  corruption. 

Oentleman,  is  it  to  he  tolerated  that  a 
lountebank,  half  actor,  all  doctor,  shall 
told  the  genuine  prindples  of  religious 
berty,  for  his  invasion  of  every  religious 
rorship,  whose  doctrines  and  constitutions 
i»  fanatic  mind  may  lead  him  to  disturb  ? 
hall  this  modem  St.  Paul,  this  infuriated 
postle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be  qui- 
tly  permitted  to  run  open-moutiied  upon 
viery-  circle  of  religious  establishment ; 
n fusing  into  the  youn?  minds  of  those 
7ho  may  listen  to  his  vile  cant,  a  distaste 
nd  disrepute  for  the  profession  of  that 
worship  adopted  by  their  lathers  f  Gen- 
lenien,  there  Is  no  man  more  decidedly 
ndtned  to  religious  toleration  than  my* 
elf.  But  I  ask  some  whom  I  see  in  that 
>ox,  members  of  the  establishment,  wh©» 
her  they  would  calmly  view  such  a  cant- 
ng  hypocritical  ruffian,  indecently  obtrude 
liinjtelf  upon  their  attention  in  church, 
(vheti  their  worthy  bishop  was  addressing 
hem  from  the  pulpit  ?  I  am  certain  that 
\t  would  speedily  meet  a  reception 
lot  at  all  less  rude,  than  the  subject  of  this 
rial.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  advocate  a 
avage  act  of  violence ;  but  when  I  assure 
ou  that  the  whole  transaction  has  arisen 
ut  of  an  associated  resentment  against  the 


respectable  body  of  Quakers;  when  I  prov* 
to  you  that  this  old  envenomed  ser^t 
has,  conjunctly  with  an  unworthy,  be«hisd 
a  disgraced  and  discarded  member,  sat 
brooding  over  an  administration  of  the 
rankest  poison  in  place  of  gospel  love. 
When  you  are  convinced  thit  this  charia* 
tan  has  been  instigated  by  his  ^  dear  Ri» 
chard  Mount}oy,**  who  now  rfis  behind  hiin^ 
the  friendly  minister  to  his  memory,  you 
will  not  regard  his  appeal  so  markedly  di« 
reeled  to  the  **  principles  of  the  glorious 
revolution  and  the  English  constitution." 
Gentlemen,  this  prosecutor  has  told  you, 
but  will  you  believe  him,  that  he  did  not  go 
profanely  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  that 
meeting  in  the  month  of  September,  but 
from  his  prior  administration,  it  appears 
his  confirmed  intention  was  to  act  so.  I 
shall  not  any  longer  trespass  on  your  at- 
tention than  to  forwam  you  of  tne  hard- 
ship which  every  society  is  liable  to  from 
the  insane  visitation  of  such  fanatics  claim- 
ui?  A  I'^l  sanction  totally  opposed  to  such 
a  proceeding.  I  now  conclude  by  admo« 
nishing  you  not  to  esublish  a  precedent  in 
this  cabcfor  successive  imitatiou-<-it  is  e* 
qualiy  fraught  with  danger  to  all  sodetiet 
and  meriis  your  distinct  and  decided  re- 
probation. 

The  recorder  commented  at  some  length 
upon  the  evidence. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  deliberation; 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  acd  the  re- 
corder sentenced  him  (S.  Penrose)  to  pay 
a  fine  of  i^30. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

FnmNiw.  *20,tt/l  Dec.  20,  1810. 
WiVTER  IS  a  season  so  unfavourable  to  most  or  all  of  the  fflrmeri*  operntions  in. 
le  field,  that  it  furnishes  a  very  tcanty  supply  of  materials  for  an  agricultural  re- 
ort. 

The  long  continuance  of  wet  weather  has  protracted  the  racing  of  the  potatc^ 
rops  to  a  very  late  period,  and  consequently  retarded  the  sowing  of  wheat 
»  much,  that  it  is  thought  there  will  not  be  the  usual  quantity  next  season,  uniest 
»  practice  of  sowing  in  sprirtg  is  resorted  to,  which  in  warm  fayourable  summers  has 
len  fequently  found  to  succeed  better  than  when  sown  too  far  on  in  the  winter. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  crops  of  potatoes  in  m<iny  parts  of  the  country » 
t?e  not  turned  out  so  productive  as  their  appearance  gave  reaiion  to  eipect,  a  gcn- 
"*  complaint  seems  to  prevail  of  the  roots  being  smaller  than  usual,  particularly 
c  the  ofd  blu^k  kind  was  planted,  and  some  injury  has  been  done  to  those  that 
not  dug  oiifat  the  time  of  the  two  or  three  nights  of  hard  frost,  and  which 
been  ctinsfdfrfabiy  mcreased  by  the  proprietors  having  imprudently  hurried  them 
of  the  ground,  and  binned  them  up  before  the  thaw  came  on ;  the  consequence 
'Ivhich  has  been,  that  they  have  mhted  many  frosted  roots  with  the  sound  ones,  and 
I  whole  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  unless  they  are  timely  opened,  and  carefully 
Ijhrated. 

Whc  price  of  gtmi  h^s  been 'nearly  itatsooary  for  tw«  xnonthsback^-^some  advance 
'^(f^has  lM»ly  lAkiJi  ^bce.  r^  i 
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Flax,  which  at  the  beginning  of  th«»  season,  was  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  has  ex}i^- 
rienced  a  considerable  rise  ;  and  as  lar^e  orders  are  now  filling  up  for  the  Engli&h  and 
Scotch  markets,  it  is  probable  the  prices  will  keep  up,  aud  the  farmer  find  himself  so 
amply  compensated  for  the  labour  and  expense  of  cultivation,  as  to  induce  him  to  in- 
crease his  exertions  in  the  production  of  this  necessary  material  in  our  staple  maaufac- 
ture. 

As  last  summer  was  extreme!)  favourable  for  the  ripening  and  saving  of  seed ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  growers  of  dax  were  generally  so  wise  as  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
not  trust  to  a  supply  from  foreign  countries,  which  at  all  times  is  precarious,  and 
may,  if  depended  on,  again  involve  us  in  difficulties  similar  to  tho&e  we  experien- 
ced two  years  ago. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

To  complete  the  crisis  of  commercial  distress,  with  British  manufactures  burned 
on  the  continent,  and  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  (so  that 
both  sides  of  the  Sound  are  io  possession  of  hostile  powers,  xo  the  exclusion  of 
sdl  trade  with  the  Baltic,  unless  the  small  part  unc  'inly  connived  at  by  the 
continental  powers,  in  the  shape  of  exports  from  t  m)  we  have  now  the  pro- 
bability of  a.  contest  with  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  French 
Em{)eror  having  revoked  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  our  government  still 
retaining,  or  evading  to  relinquish  their  orders  in  council,  that  source  of  so  much 
calamity  already  to  these  countries,  the  ])resident  <)f  the  United  States  hat  decla- 
red their  ports  open  to  the  vessels  of  France,  and  that  they  will  be  shut  agaixtft 
ours  on  the  second  of  February  next,  by  the  operation  of  their  non-intercourse 
act,  if  the  British  orders  are  not  rescinded  before  that  date.  In  the  mean  vime, 
some  American  vessels  entering  into  French  ports,  have  been  seized  by  British 
cruizers,  and  await  the  decisions  of  our  Admiralty  courts.  Ajnerica  at  length 
appears  decidedly  to  have  made  a  stand,  and  it  nq.w  rests  with  our  govern- 
ment to  choose  between  the  repeal  of  their  decrees,  or  open  hostility  with  Ame- 
rica. The  determination  of  this  important  question  may  in  a  considerable  degree 
hinge  on  the  change  of  administration,  expected  to  result  from  the  regency,  llic 
time  is  so  limited,  that  any  decision  can  now  scarcely  reach  America,  prcviouJy 
to  the  term  fixed  for  the  termination  of  amicable  intercourse.  If  the  trade  with 
America  should  be  permanently  interrupted,  we  may  then  be  considered  nearly  to 
have  reached  the  climax  of  commercial  distress.  We  have  the,  consolation  to  hope 
that  all  the  flaxseed  will  have  been  shipped  from  America  prcvioui  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the   non-intercouise  act. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  from  good  private  authority,  that  on  a  conference  with 
the  Mar<^uis  Wellesley,  he  informed  some  American  merchants  who  waited  on  him, 
that  the  intentions  of  ministers  would  shortly  be  made  known  to  the  chairman  of 
the  American  chamber.  It  is  thought  that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  rescin<i. 
ed,  and  a  ugorous  real  blockade  carried  into  effect  against  certain,  of  the  French  ports, 
and  this  measure,  it  is  conceived,  would  do  away  the  constructive  blockades,  and  sa- 
tisfy the  Americans,  who  very  justly  object  to  the  fiction  of  a  nominal  blockade^ 
while  the  ports  are  unattended  by  a  blockading  force, 

A  letter  from  London  gives  the  state  of  things  in  a  few  words.  **The  linen 
trade  is  uncommonly  dull :  indeed  business  of  all  kinds  is  quite  as  bad :  the  coam- 
tty  begins  to  feel  the  effv.'cts  of  the  vjise  measures  of  our  rulers.**  On  this  feeiia^ 
spreading,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  times  presti'ig  on  individuals,  must  oar  hopes  erf 
amendment  be  built,  if  by  such  pressure  a  general  sentiment  in  favour  of  peace  is  ezci* 
ted.  While  the  war  lasts,  we  can  only  look  for  a  continuance  and  aggravation  of  di^ 
tress,  affecting  our  trade  and  manufactures.  The  pressure  may  occasionally  be  frit 
more  heavily  in  one  brandi  than  another,  but  the  restoration  of  peace  can  alone 
remove  the  load. 

The  distresses  of  the  times  affecting  Britain  at  least  in  an  equal  propoitioB  as 
Ireland,  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  that  our  calamities  arise  from  theunbti. 
We  must  look  to  the  war  for  a  common  cause.     Two  hun<|red  and  teYcntj  Uset 
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bankruptcies,  in  Britain,  besides  stoppage  and  compositions  almost  innumerable  dn« 
ring  last  month,  loudly-  proclaim  the  fact. 

During  this  month,  some  alarm  was  occasioned  hj  a  temporary  suspicion  of  the 
stability  of  the  bank  in  Dublin,  commonly  called  Beresford*s  bank,  from  the  name 
of  the  first  partner  under  the  old  firm.  Ihe  other  partners,  Ball,  Plunket  and 
Doyne,  after  removing  Beresford  from  their  connexion,  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
public  of  their  stability.  While  paper,  unbottomed  on  paymoits  in  specie,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  our  arculating  iDedium>  such 
shocks  may  be  frequently  expected. 

Large  exportations  of  wheat  fVom  Limerick,  have  been  sent  out  to  feed  the  army 
in  Portugal,  and  also  the  non-military  population  now  crammed  tog^her  in  Lisbon, 
while  a  great  share  of  the  provisions  of  that  country  was  destroyed,  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  War  is  not  only  frequently  attended 
by  famine  m  those  countries,  more  immediately  the  seat  of  its  ravages,  out  also  it 
productive  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  situations  remote  from  the  actual  ^^ene. 
It  was  expected  that  in  consequence  of  these  exportations,  wheat  and  flour  would 
have  risen  with  us,  but  they  still  continue  to  decline;  the  abundance  of  last  har« 
vest  being  so  great,  as  to  resist  any  tendency  to  advance,  notwithstanding  this  uq« 
expected  drain.' 

Exchange  on  London  rose  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  as  high  as  9{  per 
cent.  It  shortly  dropped  to  8^,  and  has  since  fluctuated  from  8j  to  9  per  cent. 
Discount  on  bills  on  Dublin,  at  61  days  sight,  Continues  at  1  per  cent,  and  the  di** 
count  on  bank  notes  is  about  2    per  cent* 


NATURALIST'S  REPORT. 

From  NovimUr  20,  till  DeeemUr  20. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  Moorish  fens, 
^  Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm  ; 
And  up  the  loose  disjointed  clifls. 
And  fractured  mountain  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  presagefiil,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Resounding  long  in  listening  fancy's  ear. 

TBOMPSOHv 

In  our  northern  climate,  at  this  season  of  inactivity  among  mo^t  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  nature,  there  is  little  to  draw  o^r  attention  abroad,  the  cold,  wet,  and 
•tormy  weather,  which  has  prevailed,  since  the  beginning  of  November,  in  additioQ 
to  the  Autumnal  plants  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  seems  to  have  shed  its  un- 
friendly infiuence  over  even  the  last  class  of  vegetables,  and  prevented  the  appearance 
€)f  the  Fungi,  or  Mushrooms,  those  forerunners  of  putrifaction  and  winter,  whose 
strange  variety  of  form  and  colours  would  make  them  desirable  plants  in  every  cu- 
rious garden,  could  they  be  reguUu-ly  cultivated :  but  hitherto  only  one  species  has 
engapd  attention,  although  several  other' kinds  merit  equally  the  gardiner's  skill 
to  offer  them  as  another  article  in  the   catalogue  of  modem   luxuries. 

Mention  is  made  in  some  of  the  periodical  productions  of  the  British  press,  that 
great  numbers  of  those  birds  called  Crosbills  (Loxia  curvi  rostra)  have  been  ob- 
served this  season  in  England.  In  particular  situations  where  Larch  trees  abound, 
they  have  been  long  since  seen  in  Ireland  ;  Rutty,  is  however,  the  first  Irish  author  who 
mentions  them  as  natives  ;  they  have  been  seen  at  Tullamore  park,  near  Brians-forO, 
county  Down,  from  about  the  time  the  Larch  trees  began  to  bear  seed  plentifully  ; 
this  summer  they  have  appeared  at  several  other  places,  but  not  in  such  plenty  that 
they  could  be  reckoned  mischievous,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  English  publications. — 
The  curious  structure  of  the  bill  of  this  bird  must  excite  the  admiration  of  even  the 
most  incurious,  and  prove  a  fine  subject  for  those  philosophers  who  pursue  the  doc- 

I  trine  of  final  causes. 

I      The  Fieldfares  which  arrived  October  31,  appear  to  hav<  passed  on  totheiouth- 

i  ^ard,  as  few  are  now  to  be  seen. 

BELFAST   MAG.   MO.  XXII,  O  O  O  n  ^ 
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The  only   tincommon  bird  which  has  been    seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bd- 
f  ast  this  season  was   a  single   specimen  of  the    Shoveler   (Anas  dypeata]   which  was 
found    in  Belfast  market  on   the   Slst  of  November,  and  the  grey  Plover  (Tiinga 
•quatarola)  found  the  7th  of  December. 
Dec.  5th... Leaves  of  the  Saffron  Crocus  (Crocus  sativut)  emerged,  but  no  flowers  have 

appeared  on  this  species  this  season ;  the  naked   flowering   Crocus  (Crocus   nudi* 

florus)  had  the  flowers  ready  for  opening,  had  there  been  a  blink  of  sunshine. 

No  Thrushes  singing,  and  the  Woodiark  also  silent ;  but  the  common  Wren   hat 
been  heard  tinging  several  times  during  this  perio<k 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  November  20,  t'tU  December  20. 

We  may  certainly  say  that  few  people  remember  a  season  in  which  so  maqy  very 
wet  days  have  occurred  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  since  the  conclusion  of  the  fine 
weather  of  our  Autumn. — But  fur  our  comfort  we  may  occur  to  the  old  adage  of 
•*long  foul  long  fair,"  for  although  our  climate  is  not  regulated  by  those  laws  which 
produce  that  undeviating  return  of  wind  and  weather,  which  distinguish  the  re* 
gions  within  the  tropics  ;  we  may  yet,  as  certainly  expect  after  a  long  series  of  auy 
particular  weather,  a  contrary  to  prevail,  as  an  inhabitant  of  India  may  expect  the 
North-easterly  after  the  South-westerly  Monsoon. 

November  21,  • Very  wei. 

^2,  Showery. 

29,  24,    Fair. 

25,  Showers. 

26,  27,  ....^ Very  wet  and  stormy  ;  frosty  nights. 

28,  Fair,  calm,  dark  weather;  frosty  nights. 

29,30,   Showery  ;  frosty  night. 

December  .1,  2,    Hail  and  snow  showers. 

S,    Showery. 

4,    Wet. 

5,  6,  Dry  dark  days. 

7,    Light  showers. 

8,     ; Snow  on  the  mountains,  frost. 

0,     v-»Frosty. 

10,  Snow  falling. 

11,  Fine  day,  snow  about  three  inches  deep. 

,  )2,  ....Very  wet. 

13,  14,    Showery, 

15,  16,    Fine  days. 

17,  Showery. 

18,  Wet. 

19, Showery. 

20,  Very  Wet. 

The  range  of  the  Barometer  hat  but  once  been  at  high  as  30«  on  the  17th  q€ 
December ;  on  the  28th  of  November  it  was  as  low  as  28-8,  the  rest  of  the  time  it 
was  but  6  times  as  high  as  29-7. 

The  range  of  the  Thermometer  has  been  various  ;  on  the  24lh  of  November,  is 
the  morning,  it  was  as  high  as  50® ;  on  the  5th  of  December  49j\  17th  47<>,  November 
the  37th  it  was  33^,  1st  of  December,  33-9th  33^,  on  the  Sd  31^,  but  cm  the  lltk 
it  was  as  low  as  27**. 

The  wind  has  been  observed  S.  W.  18  times,  S.  E.  twice,  N.  E.  3  timet,  N.  W. 
5  times,  W.  2  times,  E.  1  time,  S.  1  time. 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

roa  JANUART,    1811. 

FrRfT, the  Moon  is  on  our  meridian  at  46  min.  past  5,  afternoon;  hayin|^  a* 
bove  her,  to  the  west,  the  4  stars  in  sqiure,  the  two  eastern  of  them  being  near 
the  meridian,  and  to  the  east  of  her  we  mav  observe  the  three  first  stars  of  the 
Ram,  and  beyond  them,  Jupiter  in  the  middle  space  between  these  stars  and  Al* 
debaran. 

Fifth,  She  passes  our  meridian  at  nine,  having  above  her  to  the  west,  the  Pleiades, 
and  below  her  to  the  east,  Aidd>aran  and  the  Hjades.  Her  course  is  directed  through 
the  latter  stars,  and  she  passes  the  3d  of  the  Bull,  at  23  min.  past  1 1  ;  at  9,  she  it 
490   51'  from  the  second  of  the  Twins. 

Tenth,  She  is  perceived  at  her  rising  to  be  in  the  barren  space  of  the  Crab,  and 
near! J  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Twins  and  produced. 
Her  course  is  directed  to  a  pomt,  under  the  first  of  the  Lion ;  and  at  nine  she 
is    240  SS'  from  Aldebaran. 

Fifteenth,  She  rises  under  the  second  of  the  Virgin,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  seventh  of  this  constellation.  She  passes  the  ecliptic  or  sun*s  apparent 
path  in  the  afternoon. 

Twentieth,  She  rises  under  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Balance  having  passed  the 
•eventh  at  49  min.  before  oa/,  and  at  59  min.  past  /tvo,  an  occultation  of  the  8th 
takes  place,  which  ends  41  min.  past  three ;  as  she  ascends  the  heavens,  we  per- 
ceive below  her  Antares,  and  the  stars  of  she  ScorfMon,  and  at  six  in  the 
morning,  the  group  formed  by  Mars  and  the  two  first  of  the  Balance,  the  Moon, 
and  the  stars  of  the  Scorpion,  will  decorate  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Twenty-fourth,  At  three  quarters  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  is  new  Moon,  but 
without  an  eclipse. 

Thirtieth,  She  is  on  the  meridian  at  10  min.  past  five,  having  above  her  to  the 
west  the  three  first  stars  of  the  Ram,  and  below  her  to  the  east  Menkar  with  the 
small  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Whale. 

Mercury  is  in  his  inferior  conjunction  on  the  Slst  of  the  month,  and  at  his  grea« 
test  elongation  on  the  17th  ;  during  the  former  part  of  the  month  his  latitude  u 
south,  but  he  will  be  sufficiently  high  above  the  horizon,  to  gratify  the  observer 
after  sun-set,  for  several  days  before  and  after  his  greatest  elongation.  The  Moon 
passes  him  on  the  25th. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star,  her  duration  above  the  horizon  before  sun-rise,  daily 
encreasing  ;  on  the  17th  she  is  stationary.     The  Moon  passes   heron  the  22d. 

Mars  moves  with  a  direct  motion  through  16-|^,  being  at  first  seen  above  the 
10th  and  11th  of  the  Virgin,  and  he  passes  between  these  stars.  On  the  llth  he 
is  51  min.  north  of  the  eleventh.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  18th. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian  at  33  min.  past  8,  on  the  evening  of  the  first,  and  at 
14  min.  past  7,  on  the  19th.  On  the  16th  he  is  stationary,  having  till  that  time  a 
retrograde  motion,  and  afterwards  a  direct  one.  He  is  tne  whole  time  near  a  line 
^rawn  between  the  Pleiades    and  Menkar.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  .<th. 

Saturn  has  a  direct  motion  through  about  S|^.  He  is  an  hour  and  a  half  above 
the  horizon  before  sun-rise  on  the  first,  and  as  the  Sun  is  going  rapidly  from  him; 
this  duration  increases  daily.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  21st. 

Herschell  has  a  direct  motion  of  nearly  a  degree,  and  affords  greater  opportnnitiet 
for  observation  than  Saturn.  1  o  discover  him,  we  must  firrt  fix  on  the  first  of  the 
Balance  which  leads  us  to  the  two  sixteenths,  the  small  stars  nearest  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  carrying  our  eye  a  little  more  than  If**  farther,  we  shall  with  some  care 
discover  this  small  planet  nearly  in  the  line  between  the  first  of  the  Balance  and 
the  second  of  the  Scorpion.    Tne  Moon  passes  him  on  the  19th, 
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ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES. 
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Ist  Sat.  continued. 
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S3      12     58     ^8 
25       7     27     50 
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22      5  29 
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1    52   lb 
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,  5    33     3  Im. 

28      20     25     4S 

14 

16    34  22 

37 

15    10  52 

2.3 

7    47  28  E. 

80  :  14    54    42 

16 

M      3    18 

31 

4    29   15 

30 

9 '33  58 Im. 

18 

5    32   10 

30 

II    49     9E. 

•' 

20 

0      I     7 

• 

21 

18    29  59 

1 

* 

hook  to  the  ri^  hand*    - 

TO  CORRESPONDF.NTS. 

The  letter  to  a  young  man  going-  abroad,  by  A.  Z.  the  2d  paper  of  the  Symbols  of 
Pythagoras;  T.  on  Irish  timber;  the  continuation  of  the  Ramble  in  1809,  by  S.  M.S. 
and  the  paper  on   Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice,  by  Medicus;  have  been  received. 

The  encreased  quantity  of  the  Political  head  nas  obliged  us  to  defer  a  con»d- 
erable  portion  of  the  articles  OP  artsj  manufactures,  &c.  prepared  for  this  month^ 
to  the  next  number. 

The  quere  of  Sbnplex  in  relation  to  the  Political  Retrospect,  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  this  number.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  inserted  in  the  next,  ac^ 
companied  with   a  reply. 

The  Editor  begs  leave  to  refer  Mystis  to  the  notice  to  correspondents,  in  the 
1 7th  No.  in  which  he  will  see  that  the  Proprietors  themselves  determine'  the  ad- 
mission of  the  papers  presented  for  insertion.  The  Editor  did  not  approve  of  the 
paper  from  Larne,  to  which  Mystis  objects ;  and  would  have  rejected  it,  if  its  ad- 
mission depended  on  him;  but  does  not  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  admitted  it 
deserve  censure,  as  it  has  always  been  their  priodple  to  encourage  the  free  dis' 
cussion  of  all  subjects  within  their  limits.  '  <^ 

ERRATA. 
Page  383,  2d  coL  line  23,  for  AUntago  read  Alantejo, 

After  page  388,  the  two  next  half  sheets  are  wrong  nombered;  they  ^egJli  at  383^ 
instead  of  389. 

Page  370,  2d  col.  8th  line,  for  desolate  read  Jlssotute, 

872,  2d  col.  rJth  line,  for  these  read  the. 

«^— *  383,  2d  col.  33d  line,  for  domt  read  do  not, 
-« —  389,  1st  col.  38th  line,  dele  still, 

■  2d  coL  9th  line,  for  appeannu  rea4  ^pfearamces, 

385.  2dcoL  ^fth  line,  7    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  JJ^^^ 

■  396,  — -  4tn  Ime,    3 

■  395,  40th  line,  for  contai/iifig  read  coMtimiing, 

■  ■         373,  — -  27th  line,  for  decreed  read  decried. 


^87,  1st  <;ol.  3 Ist  line,  for  Perdval  read  FereevaL 

394,  ■       14th  line  from  bottom,  for  vaeillimg  read  ^aaUatimg, 

895,  —  S2d  line, -for  manafaamrtrs  read  maMn/aawiuw 
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his  reply 
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Boardiii£^  School  education 
Bombs 
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Bottles,  phosphorus,  preparation  of 
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en  194 

............  patent  for  an  addition  to      291 
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481 
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ftC^H4  44 

Cervantes,  veries  from  366 
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Children,  on  educating  245 
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cruel  128 

Cicero,  specimen  of,  translated  33 1 
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Cold,  artificial,  on  produoing  91 5 
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•\» essay  oik 
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Corry,  James,  ewj.  examined. 
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Cowley's  epitaph 

Cragies  patent,  for  a  Kitchen  fire-place  54 

Creator,  Hymn  to  the  47 
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and  Wheels  ; 

Cup  of  Woe 
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Davy  on  muriatic  acid  31 2 
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Death,  fortitude  in  meeting  43 
Debasing  effects  of  Imprisonment         127 

Demoness  married  98,1 86 

Dialogue  on  Manners  19S 

Discoveries,  Optical  ^     189 

Diseases  and  Deaths,  by  accident  * '       25 

Disputes,  Religious  294 

Docksey*8  patent  tor  Ivory-black  142 

Doctors,  Quack  15 
Domestic  Occurrences  78, 1 59,237^3 17,472 

Dresses,  fashionable,  bad  109 

Drops,  patent,  for  Lustres  292 

Dublin  Diseases  reviewed  307 
Dublin,    meeting  in,   to  repeal  the 

Union  103 
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•  Duelling  203 

Duifin,  Charles,  memorial  of  SID 
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